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PREFACE 


LL Philoſophers are agreed on the 
importance of Phyſics, which Science, 
in order to inſtruct us in the Hiſtory 
of Nature, does not content its ſelf 


examining what paſſes inthe Air, de- 
ſcending to the bottom of the Sea, and raking into 
theEntrails of the Earth; but penetrating into every 
Being in particular, acquaints us with all the Parts 
which compoſe and form the Ornament of the U- 


niverſe, AS: oo 
This Science cou'd not diſcover the Springs 


which actuate all the Bodies we fee, without 
the Aſſiſtance of Anatomy, by whoſe means diſ- 
ſecting and ſeparating all the Parts, even to the 
minuteſt Particles which compoſe the whole, it lays 
open all the Secrets of Nature; and a Courſe of Phi- 


loſophy wou'd be imperfe&, if depriv'd of the 


Lights which Anatomical Demonſtrations@afford 
he 

If the Natural Philoſopher is indiſperſably ob- 
liged to have recourſe to Anatomy, to diſcover 


the internal Part of each Being; how much is rhe 
| 2 0 A 2 | Chi- 


with mounting up to the Heavens, 
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Chirurgeon oblig'd to apply to it, conſidering bis 


Object is the Body of Man, the moſt perfect Piece 
that ever came out of the Creator's Hands. The 
firſt ſatisſies his Curioſity, with adding to his 
Knowledge, that with which Anatomy furniſhes 
him; but the other being to work on Human Bo- 
dies, is not to be ignorant of any one Spring that 
occaſions its Motion, if he wou'd be a good Chi- 
rurgeon. | 

The Knowledge of the Subject naturally ought 
to precede that of the Operations to be perform'd 
on it; which is the reaſon, that every Winter, at 
the Royal Garden, we begin with the Anatomy of 
the firſt Body that offers; and afterwards, on ano- 


ther, perform all the Operations praQtis'd in Chirur- 


gery ; and the ſame Reaſon engaged me to print my: 
Anatomy of Man's Body, before the Courſe of O- 
peratſbns which I now publiſh, | 

The King, better inform'd than any in his Do- 
minions, of whatever can contribute to the good of 
his Subjects, by a particular Declaration, which he 
cauſed to be verified and regiſtred in his Preſence 
in March 1673, ordered, that the Demonſtrations 
of Anatomy and Chirurgical Operations ſhou'd be 
Annually held in his Royal Garden gratis, and with 
the Doors open, in order to furniſh young Students 
in Chirurgery with the Means of perfecting them- 
ſelves in their Art, which his Majeſty has always 
looked on as one of the moſt neceſſary in a State. 

J call Chirurgery an Art, in order to confine my 
ſelf within the bounds of its! Etymology, which 
derives it from the two Greek Words, Keir, which 
ſignifies a Hand, and Ergen, which imports Opera- 
tion; & that Chirurgeon and Manual Operator are 
Synonymous Terms, common to all who work with 
the Hand. Tho' by this Etymology the Chirur- 
geon ſeems to be confounded with all other Artiſts, 
tis thence redounds his greateſt Glory; ſince it di- 
fiinguiſhes him from, and places him above, all - 

ren. 
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reſt, The Ancients, who gave Names to all Arts, 
called him a Painter who painted Pictures, Sculp- 
tor him who carv'd Images, &c. But by way of 
Excellence have left that of Chirurgeon to him who 
operating on Human Bodies, has for his Object the 
nobleſt of Beings. 

We might indeed ſomewhat juſtly beſtow on 
Chirurgery the Name of a Science, contrary to 
the Opinion of ſome. who will have it-to be barely 
a Mechanic Art; 'tis true, it operates with the 
Hand; but its Performances being only ſuch as 
Reaſon dictates, it does not leſs deſerve the Name of 
Science than the Mathematics, which trace our on 
Paper thoſe Figures and Demonſtrations which the 
Mind ſuggeſts : Both theſe Sciences equally require 
their proper Inſtruments ; and as the uſe of the Ma- 
thematical ones belongs only to the Mathematician, 
ſo Chirurgical are peculiar to the Chirurgeog; for 
the Separation of the Theory from the Practice 1s 
equally impoſſible in both theſe Sciences: And as 
we ſhou'd think him an ignorant Mathematician 
who could neither delineate his Figures, nor frame 


his Demonſtrations; we ought alſo to believe him 


uncapable of helping thoſe who require his Aſſiſt- 
ance, who ſands in need of any Hand beſides his 
own to Cure the Diſeaſes of which he boaſts the 
Diſcovery, 

We may, if we pleaſe, not only rank Chirvr- 
gery amongſt the Sciences; but look on it as one 
of the nobleſt, moſt certain, and moſt neceſſary of 
them all. That which ennobles a Science is the 
Dignity of its Object. That of Chirurgery is the 
lame which God had of his Omnipotence, and on 
which he was pleaſed to work with his own Hand; 
for in the Creation of other Beings, Holy Writ in- 
forms us, that God only ſpake, and they were made: 
And when this Science directs any Performance by 
the Suggeſtion of a Train of Conſequences which 
t deduces from its Principles, tis certainly the 
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ſame Body to which it is to be apply'd; Can the 
Chirurgeon alledge any thing more glorious for 
himſelf, than that God, after having made Man, and 
given a Form and Figure to all the Parts of his Bo- 
dy perfectly proper and ſuitable to the Actions to 
which they were deſtin'd, left him in the Chirur- 

eon's Hands to take care of his Preſervation, and 
bop up the Symmetry of all the Parts which he re- 
ceived from the Creator. God, when on Earth, 
practisd this Art, exerciſing on all Occaſions that 
perfect Chirurgery in all its Parts, which at the 
ſame time as it knows the Indiſpoſition, applies the 
Hand and Remedy to cure it; and the Apoſtles, 
the Succeſſors of his Charity as well as his Power, 
did not diſdain the Application of their Hands to 
the Infirmities of Patients, and by their charitable 
Aſſiſtance, converted an infinite Number of People, 
who ſeeing them perform extraordinary Cures, were 
convinc'd of the Truth of their Doctrine. Kings 
and Princes made Dreſſing the Patients, which im- 
plor'd their help, their principal Occupation, not 
thinking it below their Dignity to apply their Royal 
Hands to the curing and relieving ef the ſame Sub- 
jet which God himſelf had form'd with his ſacred 
Hands ; and without ranſacking Antiquity for In- 
ſtances, we have ſeen our own Sovereign cauſe to be 
prepared in his Preſence, and charitably diſtributed 
to all who ask'd ir, a Remedy which he received 
from the Prior of Cabrieres; ſo that in all Ages Chi- 
rurgery has not been thought unworthy the Practice 
of the greateſt on Earth. 

The Certainty of Chirurgery is manifeſtly pro- 
ved by the wonderful Effects which it produces. 
in Couching of Cataracts, it inſtantly reſtores Sight 
to the Blind, In emptying the Breaſt by the Ex- 
pyerma, it makes the Dumb ſpeak; and by reducing 
Luxations of the Leg and Foot, makes the Lame to 
walk. In ſhort, nothing is more certain than what 
it does, in adding to the Body what is deficient, in 


retrenching 
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retrenching what is ſuperfluous, and keeping it in the 
perfection beſtow'd on it by the Author of Nature: 
And though all Operations ſeem Miracles, becauſe 
they Cure in an Inſtant, they are yet no more than 
the ordinary Effects of Chirurgery; whoſe Certi- 
tude cannot be too much admir d. 

To prove the abſolute neceſſity of Chirurgery, 
we need only conſider, that all other Arts and Sci- 
ences are no farther neceſſary to Man, than as they 
contribute to his commodious Living; but that 
Chirurgery is abſolutely neceſſary, even in order 
to his very Living; for at the moment of his Birth 
he implores its help to make the Ligature of the 
Navel, or to cut the String under the Tongue, 
(which frequently he brings into the World at his 
Birth,) without which he wou'd periſh as ſoon as 
Born, We may add, that without this Science 
the Earth would be almoſt depopulated, by reaſon 
that there are few People in the courſe of their 
Lives, on which Chirurgeons have not perform'd 
ſome Operation, to ſave them from Death, If we 
don't dreſs a thruſt of a Sword, or a Muſquet-Shot 
thro! the Body, if we dont Trepan the fractur'd 
Skull, if we don't perform the Bubonocele in a Sufe 
focation of the Inteſtine, the Man infallibly dies; 
and conſequently we muſt allow the Ny of 
Chirurgery, which daily raiſes ſeveral Perſons from 
the Brink of the Grave, into which they would 
link without it. How many wounded Men has it 
cured in the Army? How many great Commanders 
would have died of their ghaſtly Wounds without 
its Aſſiſtance  Chirurgery triumphs in Armies and 
dieges; tis there that its Empire and Neceſſity is 
own'd; *tis there that its Effects, and not Words, 
expreſs its Elogy. We hear ſome, in reciting their 
Wounds, own themſelves accountahle to it for their 
Life; we ſee others, who, relying on their Conſi- 
dence in Chirurgery, afreſh expoſe their Lives for 
the Service of their Prince, being juſtly perſwaded 
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that they ſhall find their expected Aſſiſtance from 
Tis ſuch ſurprifing Effects of Operations which 
ſet ſuch a value on Chirurgery : Wherefore, whoc- 
ever engages in the Profeſſion of it, ought to neg- 
le& nothing that can contribute to his Inſtruction, 
or Perfection in it. To attain this End, Paris fur- 
niſhes him better with Means, than any City of 
Europe; there are held publick Demonſtrations in 
three different Places of the City; at the King's Gar- 
den, the Medicinal School, and at St. Coſme; which 
all being performed by ſworn Maſter-Chirurgeons 
of that City, are laid down with utmoſt ExaQ- 
neſs, | &f 10 gan 

For the ſpace of eight Years I have performed 
thoſe in the Royal Garden, to which the Concourſe 
of Students was ſo great, that the largeſt Hall de- 
ſtin'd for them would not hold one half of the Au- 
ditors; which obliged us to prepare ſeal'd Tickets, 
which we diſtributed to Chirurgeons Apprentices, 
that they alone might enter, and to avoid Confuſi- 
on by the Excluſion of thoſe who were plac'd to 
ſerve their time in Barbers Shops, and of thoſe whoſe 
bare Curioſity drew them thither. 

'T 1s the ſame Couiſe of Operations which I have 
ſo many times demonſtrated in the King's Garder, 
which I now publiſh, hoping it may not only prove 
uſeful to thoſe, Who by reaſon of the diſtance of 
the places of their Reſidence, or their being ſettled 
in the Country, could not be my Auditors; but 
alſo to thoſe. even in Paris, who being obliged to 
perform any of theſe; Operations; may, by con- 
ſulting it, find what may have eſcaped their Me- 


mor y. 


ceived by Chirurgical Students, and if thoſe of 
riper Knowledge ſhall think it deſerves their Appro- 
bat ion, all the Merit it can pretend to, is owing to the 
Company of S.. Coſine; before which Society, whe? 


* 


If this Courſe of Operations is favourably re- 
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| commenced Maſter of our Art, I only repeated 
the Inſtructions which I learnt in that celebrated 
School. The four Provoſts of which, whoſe Poſt 
it is to oblige the Candidate to perform all the O- 
perations on the appointed Subject during the Ana- 
tomical Week, never omitting any eſſential Circum- 
ſtance: If he acquits himſelf well, they enquire 
into the Reaſon of his good Performance; and if 
he fails, they correct his Miſtakes, and inſtruct him; 
fo that he who has per form'd his Probationary Ope- 
rations at Paris, may unconteſtably be allowed to 
be a good Chirurgeon. b 
Mr. Felix deſigning to get his Son into his Place, 
reſolved to make him commence Maſter, and oblig'd 
him to perform his Maſter- piece with all the Seve- 
rity which is required of Candidates. Monſieur 
Mareſchal, who is firſt Chirurgeon to the King, ob- 
liged his Son to follow this Example, and he ac- 
cordingly run through the Probationary Operati- 
ons with the ſame rigid Exactneſs which all others 
do. As for my ſelf, I have two Sons, who were 
deſirous of embracing our Profeſſion; one of them 
is Chirurgeon in Ordinary to the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gund), and the other Chirurgeon-Major to the King's 
Army in Spain : As ſoon as they determin'd to be 
Chirurgeons, I expoſed them to this Trial; they 
perform'd their twenty five Acts with the utmoſt 
Vigour, and learnt in that Society what they could 
not meet with elſewhere. God grant that the eaſie 
and conniving Admiſhons and fuperficial Examina- 
tions which have introduced into that Society ſeve- 
ral who thought themſelves not able to incorporate 
themſelves by the Maſter-proof, don't diminiſh its 
ancient Splendor, and bring it to relax the Regula- 
ty of its Acts, by prodigally allowing to be Ma- 
ſters, Perſons unworthy of that Title, and that the 
School at Paris may keep up its former Reputation 
of being the beſt in the World, : 
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Theſe Operations having been Demonſtrated in 
one of the Halls of the King's Garden, where was 
erected a ſort of Amphitheatre, till his Majeſty pleaſes 
to order the Building of a more magnificent one, 
worthy his Grandeur, as he has already determin'd; 
I cauſed to be Engraven the Amphitheatre of dt. 
Coſme, which you ſee at the Head of the firſt De- 
monſtration, in which all the Spectators are aſſem- 
bled. I choſe this Model as the moſt ſtately of 


any at Paris, and to ſhew ſuch an one as is requi- 


ſite for the very commodious Performance of pub- 


lick Demonſtrations. 


I have divided this Courſe of Operations, as 1 
did my Anatomy, into Ten Days. The firſt rreats 
of General Operations and Sutures; the ſecond of 
Operations practis'd on the Lower Venter; the 
third of thoſe on the Bladder, Yard and Matrix; the 
fourth on thoſe requir'd by the Groins, the Scro- 
tum and Anus; the fifth on thoſe perform'd on the 
Breaſt; the ſixth on thoſe on the Head, Eyes and 
Neck; the ſeventh on thoſe on the Parts of the 


Face; the eighth on thoſe on the upper Extream 


Parts; the ninth on thoſe on the Lower; and laſtly, 
tne tenth on thoſe which may be practis'd on all 
Parts of the Body. I thought this Method would 
prove clearer to young Students, than if I had crowd- 
ed them confuſedly together, as we ſee other Au- 
thors have done. 

At the Head of each Operation I have prefix d 
a Plate, repreſenting the Apparatus which the Chi- 
rurgeon is to prepare, before he proceeds to the per- 
formance of the Operations: Thoſe which are light, 
and require no Apparatus, I have omitted; and in 
thoſe where only an inconſiderable one is neceſſary, I 
have caus'd ſeveral to be Engraven on one Plate. 
The Number of theſe Figures is ſixty one, which 
ſhews that I have not been ſparing of them, bur in- 
ſerted as many as I thought neceſſary for Inſtru- 
tion, and to the Perfection of this Work. 


Through 
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Through the Diſcourſe, on each Operation are 
interſpers'd Alphabetical Letters, which refer to 
thoſe Engraven on the Plate; ſo that he that would 
inform himſelf how the Operation is perform'd, 
will find the firſt Inſtrument he is to make uſe of 
mark'd A, and proceeding forwards in order, and 
the laſt, whether Inſtrument or Bandage, mark d 
with the laſt Letter Engraven on the Plate. 0 

I have, as much as I could, avoided the harſh and 
barbarous Names which the Greeks have given to 
Diſeaſes, and their requiſite Operations: I aim'd at 
writing French, and to expreſs my ſelf in the Terms 


moſt uſed in our own Language. 


But I yet begin with an Explication of their E- 
tymology, that the young Chirurgeon may know 
from what Originals are deriv'd thoſe Terms fo dif- 
ficult to remember; I continue on with the Defini» 
tion, Differences, Cauſes and Signs of each Indif 
poſition 3 and preſcribe proper Remedies for its 
Cure. And if it obſtinately reſiſt them, and we are 
forc d to come to Operation, I have laid down 
what is to be done before, during, and after it, and 
how the Patient is to be managed in the Dreſſing; 
ſo that 'tis not my Fault if the Chirurgeon does 
_ obtain the propos d End, which is a perfect 

ure. ; 

I make ſeveral Remarks, and relate ſeveral Hi- 
ſtorical Facts, which ought to encourage the Chi- 
rurgeon to undertake Operations. In the forty fix 
Years in which I have practis d Chirurgery in the 
City, and at the Court, I have met with ſo many 
Opportunities of performing them, that all that 1 
advance is founded on my own Experience: Where- 
fore the Reader may believe me, and the rather, 
becauſe I cite very few Particulars on the Credit of 
any other. 

The Pictures which I have drawn of ſeveral who 
have mounted the Stage, in order to act ſeveral dif- 
ferent Parts in Phyſick and Chirurgery, are 1 
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from the Life; and the Reader may depend on the 
Truth of them, for I knew the Originals, and in 
all Relations I ſpeak with my uſual Sincerity; 
nor do I recite theſe Inſtances for any other Rea- 
ſos, than to render a Service to the Publick, that 
People may carefully avoid the entruſting themſelves 
into the hands of thoſe Men, who promiſe infinite- 
ly more than they are able to perform; or thoſe, 
who being ſtock'd with no more than one bare 
Remedy, raſhly adminiſter it to all who conſult 
them. If any one finds himſelf injured, either in 
his own Perſon, or thoſe of his Friends, I declare 
thit I don't herein deſign to fall foul on any Man's 
Life, Manners and Probity ; but only attack thoſe 
who, with Impunity, have put on the Character of 
Phy ficians, or Chirurgeons, barely becauſe they had 
juſt a ſlight Tincture of either of thoſe Sciences, l 
don't blame thoſe who charitably diſtribute Reme- 
dies to the Poor, who ask it of them; I know a 
great many give them out of a good Intention of 
relieving the Patients, and without any Eye on In- 
tereſt; but I know withal, that a Perſon may be 
very charitable, and yet an ill Pbyficia”, or a bad 
Chirurgeon. 
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In the King of FRANCE's Garden. 


— 


of Operations in general, 
DEMONSTRATION I. 
GENTLEME N, | 


JRSUANT to the Eſtabliſhment ſo wiſely £5 
inſtituted, to the Glory of the Prince and the 7 
Advancement of Chirurgery, we are this Day _ 
> aſſembled, to begin to treat of the Subject ö | 

fore you, a Courſe of Operations, which Ilie 5.2188 
xe ſhalt finiſh within the compaſs of -the ten | 
Days uſually employ'd in this Exerciſe. ul 
The Demonſtrations which we are ready to make, are ſuch as | 
ae abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe who deſigu for Chirurgery, and 
ve ambitious of the Name of Chirurgeons: A Name formerly 
lo highly eſteem'd, that even the greateſt Priaces themſelves did | 200 
not diſdain to bear it; but cauſed themſelves to be called by tue 
name of that part of this Art, in which they excelld, as may be 


oncluded from the:fxymolozy of the Names of Hercules, Aſcu- =” 
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Deſcription 


Diviſion of 
Chirurgery, 


The Firſt Demonſiration 

It being certain that our Profeſſion is wholly employ'd in the 
Preſervation and Reſtoration of Health to Man, the moſt ac. 
compliſh'd Maſter-piece of the Univerſe, it ought to be allow'g 
a Rank proportionably as far above other Employments, as its 
Object is preferable to theirs, and its End to the greateſt Deſigns 
which they can propoſe. And a little Reflection on the powerful 
Aids daily drawn from this great Art, which acts alone on manifeſt 
certain Principles, will ſoon convince us that no ſort of Men are 
more advantageous to a State than good Chirurgeons. 


By good Chirurgeons I don't mean thoſe who pretend to that 
Character, becauſe they havelearn'd to ſpread a Plaiſter, and to Bleed; 


Chirurgeon nor thoſe, who, influenc'd by no other Ends than thoſe mean 


ones of Intereſt, have. intruded into that illuſtrions Body : But 1 
would be underſtood to ſpeak of thoſe, who, after a commenda- 
ble Education, have imbib'd the Precepts of Chirurgery from 
good Maſters, and have afterwards practis'd in the Hoſpitals and 
Armies, conform to thoſe Lights and the ſound Method which 
they learn'd at the School of St. Come, undoubtedly the Place where 
the moſt able Chirurgeons of Europe are form'd. To conclude, 
I mean thoſe, the principal End of whoſe Labours is not ſordid 
Gain, but the Glory of Curing, or Eaſing as much as poſſible, all 
taoſe in general who want their Aſſiſtance. 

Chirurgery is variouſly defin'd by different Authors: Some 
have honour'd it with the Title of a Science, others have affirm- 
ed it to be barely a Mechanick Art, and yet others have main- 
tain'd it to be both an Art and Science together, and that nei- 
ther of them can poſſibly be ſeparated from it, without rendring 
it imperfect. As for my ſelf, who am amongſt the number of 
the laſt, I Gay, that Chirurgery, in all its Extent, is a Habit of the 
Underſtanding, form'd by Study, and Reflection on Experience, by 
which we know the Diſeaſes of Human Bodies; and at the ſame 
time a Dexterity acquir'd by frequent and well order'd Uſe, in 
applying with the Hands, by the help of Inſtruments, Remedies 
to thoſe Places where they are wanting 

All the Ancients have alſo divided Chirurgery into two Parts, 
namely, the Theorick and Prafick : They tell us, that the firſt is a 
Science, which teaches the Manner of Operation in the curing of 
Diſeaſes ; and will have the ſecond to be an Art, which effectually 
Cures by manual Operation rightly directed. There are ſome 
Phyficians, who, though they follow the ſame Diviſion, expreſs 
themſelves in different Terms, and divide the whole Body of 
Chirurgery into Medicinal and Rational, and Manual and Opera- 
tive; upon which diſtinction they eſtabliſh two Parts of it, which 
may be poſſeſs d ſeparately by two Perſons, pretending the ſirſt 


to be the Phy ſicians ſhare, and the fecond to belong to the Chi- 


rurgeons. 

But it muſt be granted that the Chirurgeon, to whole Lot no 
more than this practical Manual and operative Chirurgery falls, 
will frequently run the riſque of Killing or Laming his Patients, 
when without the Direction of a Phytician 3 and, even in the 

; rclence 
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the Preſence of the Phyſician himſelf, will he not be in danger of 
127 committing Faults, if his Hand be not guided by his Head? Tis 
A certain, that to walk well, good Eyes and agile and pliant Legs 
4 are requiſite, and that the one without the other is inſufficient 
Bp for that purpoſe. A blind Man, for inſtance, provided with 
ful good Legs, and led by a quick-fighted and faithful Guide, may 
eſt ſtumble for want of Light. So, whatever Experience a Chirur- 
= geon may haye, if he have not the Knowledge which ought to 
4 direct him in his Operations, he. will work in the dark; and if he 
5 be not a good Theorician, he will never prove an able Practi- 
"ng tioner. | | 
11 A Chirurgeon muſt then be Maſter of both theſe Parts of The Theo- 
7 Chirurgery. The firſt is acquir'd by the knowledge of the Dif- ry inſepara- 
ak eaſes with which Men are afflicted, and the ſecond by contract- ble fromthe 
why ing a Habit of well performing all thoſe Operations which the Practice. 
ich Cure of them can require; which, by the famous Guido, is com- 
5 priz d in fix Tracts, the firſt of which treats of Tumours, the ſe- 
* cond of Wounds, the third of Ulcers, the fourth of Fractures, 
ö 30 the fifth of Luxations or Diſiocat ions, and the ſixth of thoſe Di, 
f eaſes which are not comprehended in the five precedent Trea- 
hh tiſes, as the Scurf or Scab, Gout, Pox, Peſt, and ſeveral others; 
the underſtanding of which, as well as thoſe juſt now mention- 
a ed, compoſes what is called Theoretical Chirurgery, og which 
* ought to be founded the ſecond Part, whichis called the Practick. 
47] I ſuppoſe then, that all here preſent are inſtructed in the Theory 
18 of Chirurgery; and in this Courſe I confine my ſelf to entertain 
J 5 jou with nothing extraneous to what all Men underſtand by Chi- 
* rurgical Operations; all which I pretend to demonſtrate to you, 
by _ will abundantly fill up the time uſually allow'd to publick _ 
| ures. 
ho No one is ignorant of the indiſpenſable Obligation the Chirur- To be 4 
3 geon lyes under, of being acquainted with Anatomy, before he good Chi- 
pretends to know the Diſtempers incident to Mankind, or ha- rurgeon, 
7 zards the performance of any Operation. The knowledge of the tis reqis- 
8 Structure of our Bodies, is the Baſis and moſt table Foundation ſite to be an | 
of of Chirurgery, and accordingly tis allow'd the firſt Rank amongſt Auatomiſt. 
a all the Sciences which contribute to the forming an able Chirur- fc 
I geon; wherefore we annually commence our Inſtructions by A- 
reſt vatomical Demonſtrations, in-order to prepare our Auditors to a 
, of profitable hearing of thoſe Chirurgical Operations which we after- 
Toy wards demonſtrate, = | 
bick By Chirurgical Operation we ought to underſtand a prudent 
Got and methodical manual Applicatioa to hunzan Bodies, in order 
Chi. to the Preſervation or Reſtoration of Health. 
All Chirurgical Operations reduce themſelves to four Sorts, the Four Sorts 
I rſt of which rejoins what was ſeparated, and is called Syntheſis; of Opera- 
falk, the ſecond ſeparates thoſe Parts whoſe Union is inconſiſtent with #1975. 
_ Health, and is call'd Diareſis; the third, expreſs'd by the word 
5 Exereſis, removes whatever is ſuperfluous; and the fourth, which 
ence 5 term'd Proſtheſas, adds what is deficient, 


| i ON Syntheſis 
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What Syn- Syntheſis is an Operation which dextrouſly re- unſtes and re- 
WW thelis is, places thoſe Parts of our Bodies, which are ſeparated or diſplaced 
1 contrary to the common Courſe of Nature; and is eicher General 
Wi or Particular: The firſt Sort is common to all Operations, and is 
= that which is referr'd to the application of Splen#s or Ferula's, 
By. : Plegets or Bolſters, Bandages, the proper Situation of the Part af. 
fected, and in general all the Inftruments and Ways which 
1 may contribute to the Reſtoration or Re- eſtabliſnment of any of 


ſofter or fleſhy Parts, as on the harder or 
it, which regards the ſofter Parts, is perform'd tvro ways, viz. 
without Diviſion, when it is called Taxis, that is Reduction; or 


two Species, being engaged in the re- uniting of broken Bones, 
and re- placing or ſetting of luxated or diſlocated ones. 


being the moſt neceſſary of them, it makes uſe of the moſt ſimple 

and eaſie Methods to reſtore to human Bodies that Perfection of 

Parts which they receiv'd from Nature. | 
Definition Diaæreſis divides and ſeparates thoſe Parts whoſe Union and Con- 


ſeveral ways, vis. by Corroſion, Punction, Evulſion or Plucking, 
and Burning: Theſe four Diviſions exactly agree with the ſofter 
and harder Parts; and this part of Chirurg ery extends to ſo many 
different Circumſtances, that a Subdiviſion would rather tire than 
improve you, ſince I hope to diſplay all of them in the Courſe of 
: theſe Operations. | 4 
What Exx- Exæreſis is an Operation which retrenches and extracts from 
reſis . the Body whatever is ſuperfluous, noxious and exotick. This 
- Operation is perform'd two ways, either by Extraction, as when 
we we are obliged to draw out of the Body thoſe things naturally 
q'+] engender'd init, and which yet become Exotick, as a dead Child. 
or obſtructed Urine; or by Detraction, when we remove from 
the Body thoſe exotick Particulars which have been introduced 
if | | from without, which is perform'd with or without Wound or 
uw | Inciſion, as when Matter is lodg'd in the Cavities furniſh'd with 
'1 large Iſſues, ſuch are the Noſe, the Ears, c. To conclude, in 
order to the due performance of what Exereſss requires, we 
ought firſt to examine what Part it is from whence we deſign 
to draw out any thing; ſecondly, what thoſe exotick Bodies which 
14 we vyould ſeparate are; and thirdly, what Inſtruments are proper 
114 to be employ'd. | 
= Definitio Prroſtheſis is the fourth Chirurgical Operation; and which, by 
| | 1 the fitting of Inſtruments to the Body, {plies its deficient Parts: 
| 
þ 


Thele Deficiencies happen either naturally, as when ſome Part is 
wanting in an Infant at its Formation ; or ac&dentally, when 2 
Perſon has loſt in War an Eye, an Arm or a Leg: In which caſe 
we have Recourſe to ſome inſtrument, to repair the Loſs of the 
Part of which we are unfortuvately deprived. ' Four 


o 
4; 
10 


the Parts in its place. The ſecond is . e as hg on the. 
1 »oNy 3 that Portion of, 


by Separation, which is term'd Raphe or Suture. That part of 
Syntheſis which regards the harder Parts, is alſo ſubdivided info 


Syntheſis excels all other Operations, by reaſon that beſides its: 


ef Diæreſis. tinuity is an obſtacle to Cure, or which, contrary to Nature, are | 
grown and united together. This Operation is perform'd four 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 5 
Four ſeveral Advantages are bbſerwd in this Part of Chirurge- Is Advan⸗ 
ry; the firſt regards the Neceſſity of ſome Action, as adding a tages. 
wooden Leg to enable the Perſon to go; the ſecond is the re- 
ſtoring ſome part to its uſe, or facilitating its acting, as applying 
to tie Roof of the Mouth of thoſe whoſe Palate is corroded or 
perforated, a thin Silver or Leaden Plate, without which they 
could nor ſpeak, but thro' the Noſe; nor ſwallow but with Pain; 
the third is Ornamental, as when we fix a painted Glaſs-Eye, 
ſhap'd like the natural one, in its Orbit; and the fourth, is the 
redreſſing the irregular diſproportion of any Part, as when Steel 
Boddice are apply'd to young Children, whoſe Spine and Sides 
jet out, and they grow crooked and deform'd. | e 
- Under theſe four ſorts of Operations are comprehended all What Or- 
thoſe which I propoſe to ſhew you; but Authors differ on the der to be | 
Or ler tobe obſerv'd in the demonſtration of them: Some, of 0bferv'd in 
which Number is Thevenin, will have us commence with thoſe the Demon. 
b:longing to Syntheſis, continue on with thoſe relating to Diære- ration of 
f.; trom thence proceed to thoſe which depend on Exereſu, and Operations. 
conclude with thoſe directed by Proſieſss : Others, amongſt whom 
is Fabricius of Aquapendente, have plac'd thoſe Operations per- 
form'd on the Head before all the reſt ; from them they proceed 
to chole of the Breaſt, and deſcend to thoſe of the Belly, and 
end with thoſe of the extreme Parts: And laſtly, others aſſert, 
| that in order to keep the Subject long enough, we ought to fol- 
low che moſt uſual Order of Anatomy; and to that end begin 
with the lower Venter, in order to empty it immediately after 
the finiſhing of the Operations praCtis'd in that Region; from 
whence we ſhould aſcend to the Breaſt, and then to the Head 


Cr relerving the extream Parts for the laſt; Which Method we ſhall 

his obſerve, as the moſt commodious for the Preſervation of our Sub- 

en ject, and moſt foilow'd ia publick Demonſtrations. 

l dome of theſe Operations are light, and ſometimes very eaſy 

14, to de periorm'd, as Phlebotomy 3 others attended with great Dif- 
5 ficulties and Dangers, as that of the Buboxocele, or Rupture; and yet 
a. ochers are ordinarily accompanied with great Pains, and ſtrike Hor- 

four in the Spectators, as t le Amputation of a Leg, or an Arm. 3 
ick . Fecher, there are Operations, ſome of which are abſolutely That Ope- 
in necellary to Life ; 1nſomuch that the Performance of them can- rations are 
8 not be diſpens d with, without ex poſing the Patient to Death; neceſſary. 
n luch are thoſe of the Empyema and Trepanning; and others which 
ich ve only requiſite to the Convenience of Lite, as the endeavour- 
der 18 to ſtop a Fiſtula Lachrymalis, or couching a Cataract. Laſt- 
| . amonglt the great number of Operations which you find de- 

by crib'd in Authors, are ſeveral which are rejected as too cruel or 
Kg wholly uſcleſs, as large Inciſions in the Head, and cauterifing the 

% Liver, Spleen, and Condyli or Knots in the Joints. es 
I ' Tis not only in the number of Operations that we diſagree Practical 
* With the Ancients zwe differ yet more from them in the manner Chirwrgery 
* 0 learning the Performance of thoſe which they have taught us. now better 


They have deſcrib d them as they were practis d in their Times, than ever; 
B 3 ß 
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when the Animal Oeconomy was but very imperfectly known 
but-at preſent, when Chirurgery, improved by the Genius of an 
infinite number of Learned Men, has acquir'd more Lights, and 
is more refin'd than ever; we ſeparate from it whatever is rough 
and barbarous, we retrench thoſe burning Irons and horrible In- 
ſtruments, which not only the Patients, but the By-ſtanders, could 
not ſee without trembling ; and by an cafier and more human 
Method, cure the Patients more certainly than was formerly done 
by thoſe great Preparations which were ſufficient to terrify even 
thoſe of the greateſt Intrepidity. . 
Circum- To the well Performance of Operations, are requiſite a ready 
ſtances ne- Diſpatch and Aſſurance of Succeſs, join'd with the Eaſe of the 
ceſſary to Patient, and Dexterity and Security in the Operator. By Diſ- 
the due patch, is meant the Diligence which we bring along with us in 
Perform- the Operation or Cure; by Security, is meant our Knowledge 
ance of O- when tis proper to employ the Means preſcrib'd by Art for the 
fperations, perfect curing of the Diſeaſe, and preventing its Return, or be- 
ing accuſed of being the Cauſe of another, and greater. The 
Patient's Faſe and Satisfaction conſiſts in being put to as little 
Pain as poſſible, and not being deceiv'd; that is, that nothing be 
done without his Conſent; and that the Chirurgeon do not like 
the Mountebank, promiſe to cure him in too ſmall a time: For 
a Chirurgeon ought to diſtinguiſh himſelf from thoſe 1 — 
Pretenders, and take care that the Effect always anſwer his Pro- 
miſes. To conclude, the Dexterity or Addreſs of the Operator 
ought to appear, not only in the Niceneſs and Exactneſs of his 
Work, but alſo in the mature Reflections which he is oblig' d to 
make on the fix or ſeven Circumſtances, commonly expreſs d by 
the following Latin Verſe. 

Quis, quid, ubi, quibus, auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 

That is, who, what is it, where, what Means, why, hom, and 
when. Qui, or who, regards the Patient, viz. whether he be 
weak or itrong ; quid, or what is it, relates to the Malady, whe- 
ther it be part of a Granado, a Bullet, or a piece of Wood which 
is tobe taken out: Ui, or where, is underſtood of the Part of the 
Body where the Operation muſt be made, and the Place where 
the Patient is to remain, either in his Bed, or in a Chair; quibus 
auxiliis, what Means, refers to the Inſtruments, Engines and 
Medicines proper for the Operation and Cure of the Infirmity : 
Cur, why, directs to the End propoſed in taking the beſt Meaſures 
for curing the hatient: Quomodo, how, points to the manner of 
acting, which is what Art directs us; and quando, or when, de- 
notes the Opportunity of Time, which is of two ſorts; the one 
ſty!'d the Time cf Neceſlity, which will not admit of any Delay» 
as when the Queſtion turns on ſtopping a Hamorhage; and the 
other is call'd a Time of Election, which admits of the Choice 
of a proper Day or Seaſon, when there is no preſſing Neceſlitys 
as in caſe of Lithotomy. 
Tis not ſufficient for a Chirurgeon only to have made his Re- 

fictions on what we haye ſaid, in order to accompliſh what - 
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Art requires: He ought alſo to turn his Eyes firſt of all on him- 


ſelf ; ſecondly, on the Patient; thirdly, on the By-ſtanders; and 
fourthly, on the external Circumſtances, 


The Perſon of a Chirurgeon ought to be diſtinguiſh'd by three Perſonal ' 
ſorts of Qualities, of which the firſt are owing to an elevated Qualities 
Nature; the ſecond to a cultivated Reaſon ; and the third to a of 4 Chi- 
great Practice. By Nature, we mean bodily Gifts, good Manners, rurg eon. 
and a natural Diſpoſition, which engages us to prefer Chirurgery 
to all other Frofeſſions: With regard to his Reaſon, tis ot e 
that he be indued with a docile Genius, capable of comprehend- 
ing a Science of a very wide Extent; and by Practice, tis affirm'd. 
that he ought to have a great Share of Experience acquir'd by a 
long Exerciſe, A Chirurgeon ought alſo to be ambidexter, that 
is, be able to uſe both Hands equally, there being ſome Operati- 
ons which neceſſarily require to be perform'd by the left Hand. 

But he ought, above all, to be his own Judge, and do himſelf 
ergo that is, when he does not think himſelf ſufficiently a- 

le or experienced for a difficult Operation, he ought to let ano- 
ther do it, rather than undertake it raſhly, _ | 3 

Three Diſpoſitions of Mind are alſo requiſite to the Patient Diſpoſstions 

who deſires to be cured ; namely, a great Share of Confidence, neceſſary ts 
Patience and Obedience; at the Inſtant that a Patient makes the Pati- _ 
Choice of a Chirurgeon, he ought to believe that there are none ent. 
more able than he; and to conform to that Perſuaſion, he muſt 
avoid harkening to thoſe who propoſe to him imaginary Se- 
crets, ' or particular Remedies, and abandon himſelf intirely to 
him; as chearſully rejoicing as though he ſaw his Health in 
the hands of him who is endeavouring to reſtore it to him. 
Patience is a Conſequence of this Reliance; for the Patient 
muſt ſuffer, without murmuring, whatever the Chirurgeon 
will do to him, not doubting in the leaſt but that whatever 
he does haſtens the K . of his Cure; and that if he 
puts him to Pain, tis what is inevitable, or makes way for ſome 
uſeful Efforts; nothing, on the other fide, being more dangerous 
to a Patient, than to grow impatient, to diſſipate and waſte his 
remaining Strength and Spirits, and torment himſelf in vain. 
Obedience is alſo an Effect of this confident Reliance; for the 
Patient ought blindly to follow whatever is preſcrib'd him by the 
Chirurgeon, as knowing that there are no more certain Ways of 
his Recovery, 

The By-ſtanders ought alſo to be endu'd with three principal How theſe 
Virtues, which are Wiſdom, Fidelity and Diſcretion: If they are about them 
not wiſe and prudent, they will frequently inſpire the Patient % 70 be 
with things prejudicial to his Health; and, complying with his q»alified. 
Deſires, grant whatever he asks; they will fly at all things rough 
or harſh, and complaiſantly yield to every thing that cannot put 
him to any Pain. If we ſuppoſe them to want Fidelity, we can- 
not depend on any thing we order ; and, inſtead of advancing 
the Cure, they retard or hinder it, by altering, and not following, 
the preſcrib'd Rules and Orders: Laſtly, it they are indiſcreet, 
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they will raſhly tell the Patient, whatever they ſhall hear ſaid of 
his Diſeaſe ; an imprudent Relation of which may put him in 
imminent Danger of his Life, as it ſeveral times happens. This 
ſame Virtue allo engages them to keep ſecret certain Imperfecti- 
ons which they diſcover, or are told them. 

The external Particulars, to which the Convenience and Cure 


to external of the Patient require our Regard, are the Houſe or Chamber, 


which ought to be ſituate in a good Air, diſtant from Noiſe, and 
provided with whatever 1s neceſſary during the Cure: The Drink 
and Diet cught to be proportion'd to the Patient's Condition ; 
withal, very much copſulting (on this Head) his Appetite. Too 
frequent Viſits are to be hindred ; the Patient is to be comfort- 
ed and rejoic'd, and Melancholly is to be baniſh'd as pernicious ; 
Inſtruments and Medicines muſt be prepar'd according to the A- 
bilities of the Patient, and an infinity of other Circumſtances too 
long to particularize. | 

From all theſe general Precepts, we ought to draw InſtruQi- 
ons proper for our Conduct, in order to the due Performance ot 
each Operation in particular, which may contain what ought to 
be obſerv d before, during, and after the Operation. 


Whatought Before we prepare for the Operation, we muſt confider the 
to precede Importance and Voſhibility of it, which we learn from the Con- 
the Opera- ſtitution, Functions and Connexions of the Part affected, from 


the Strength of the Patient, and Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
ec. The Reſolut ion being taken, all things which we judge 
neceſſary for Execution ought to be prepar'd ; which are call d 
the Apparatus, in French Appareil, *T1s cuſtomary to ſend to the 
Patients Chamber (ſome time before the Chirurgeon comes) 4 
Servant to diſpoſe all things in order; but frequently, by the 
quantity of bits of Linnen which they cut, the heaps of Lint 
which they make, and the {ſpreading ſhew of numerous Inſtru- 
ments, they ſtrike Fear and Terror into the Mind of the Pati- 
ent, by giving him a cruel Idea of the Operation which they are 
going about. I would that the Chirurgeons would not ſhew 
themſclves to their Patients, 'till the Moment appointed for the 
Operation ; and that all things which they want, were ready 
prepar'd at their own Houſes, or in a Chamber near the Patient, 
in order to ſpare him the fight of thoſe Preparatives, which only 
inſpire him with a Horror for thoſe who make them. 


Whatought What ought to be obſerv'd during the Operation, is particu- 


larly what we call the Modus faciendi, or manner of Performance; 


ſerv'd du- which conſiſts in the actual Practice of all the Rules in the Caſe 
ring the O- under hand which Art dire&s, diſcharging the Chirurgeons 


whole Duty with Sweetneſs, Addreſs, Neatneſs, and nice Ex- 
actneſs, I would then have him affable to his Patient, that he 
encourage and hearten him, that he participate of his AMiction, 
and promiſe to put him to the leaſt Pain poſſible, A Chirurgeon 
mulc be naturally dextrous in Operation, and that Addreſs mult 
be back'd with great Experience in his Profeſſion z whence he 


ould learn how to place his Subject, to chuſe the moſt — 
oftry- 
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d of jnſruments, to invent new ones in particular Caſes, and to make 
m in ſe of them in ſuch a manner as ſhall contribute as much to the 
This eaſing of the Patient, as the Satisfaction of the Spectators. Neat- 
ecti- neſs does alſo give a favourable Idea of a Chirurgeon, and is 


none of the leaſt Circumſtances in an Operation: Nice Exactneſs 
is alſo commendable, but it muſt not be carried too far; that is, 
we muſt not, inſtead of immediately entring on the Operation, 
handle or tura the Part an hundred ways, and ſcrupulouſly 
trifle, in obſerving ſeveral Circumſtances which are not very eſ- 
ſential: By nice Exactneſs, I mean that Lightneſs, Nexteritys 
and circumſpect Application of the Chirurgeon's Hand, which 
makes the Patient own that he has extreamly ſpar d him; and 
thoſe preſent allow, that *twas impoſſible for the Operation to 
have been better perform'd. : 

Tho' the Operation be finiſh'd, the Chirurgeon's part is not ht muſt 
diſcharg'd, if he docs not remedy the Diſorders which it might he done af- 
have caus'd; the principal of which is the Loſs of Blood, which t er the O- 
ought to be immediately ſtopp'd by the Means which Art directs. peration. 
and which I will explain to you in demonſtrating each Operati- 
on particularly. The Wonnd muſt then be dreis'd, a Tent or 
dry Plegets, or thoſe charg'd with ſome Medicament, according: 
as the Nature of the Malady requires; then a Plaiſter, a Boulſter 
and proper Bandage: After which, the Chirurgeon is to conſider 
the Situation, in which to place the ſore Part, fo as to give the 
Patient the leaſt Pain, and that it may be the leaſt oppreſſed, and | 
{1 as the Matter may be moſt inclin'd to iſſue out. And in the | » 
laſt place, tis proper for the Chirurgeon to inſtruct the Nurſe, 
and thoſe about the Patient, in their Duty, recommend Repoſe 
to the Patient, and oblige him to ſet himſelf at Reſt, with the 
hopes of an expeditious and perſect Cure; and laſt of all, when 
he leaves him, to aſſure him that the Operation, which he has . 
juſt perform'd, was the only way of reſtoring his Health, 

"Tis not ſufficient to have pointed out the Conduct which 2 jj; Cuſtoms 
Chirurgeon ought to obſerve in his Operations; *tis farther ne- % ,, 4 
ceſſary, that J put you in mind of ſeveral Abuſes, or ſhocking oed. 
Ways, which ought to be wholly avoided. Some Chirurgeons 
are no ſooner entred into a Patient's Chamber, than they ſpread 
tne Alarm by their Noiſe, and an hundred impertinent Queſti- 
ons; or elſe, being fond of expreſſing their great Concern, tye 
their Hair, and ſhrink up their Shoulders, as tho? the thing they 
were about requir'd all their Strength ; this affrights the Patient, 
and his Relations : This ruſtick Way of proceeding is to be con- 
cemn'd, as well as the ill-tim'd Ceremonies which others obſerve 
amongſt thoſe who perform the Operation, preſenting one ano- 
ther with Sciſſors, or an Inciſion Knife, before the Patient, who 
by that ſees himſelf miſcrably liable to fall under the Knife of 
the leaſt able amongſt them. If ſeveral have a Right to perform 
the Operation, the Patient ought to chuſe him which he likes 
beſt: And when the ordinary Chirurgeon; to whom it juſtly be- 
lungs to ſet his hand to the Work, believes himſelf oblig'd to 


propoſe 
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propoſe it to any other, who by his Rank or Age is above kim; 
that Scene ought to be acted out of the fight of the Patient, who 
is ſufficiently afflicted with his Illneſs, without being fatigued by 
theſe unſeaſonable Compliments. | 

Fain Cere- Nor can I more approve, that at an Operation, all the Chi. 
monies, rurgeons preſent ſhould probe, or put their Fingers into the 
Wound: Theſe are ſo many freſh Pains which they put the ba- 
tient to, and only prolong the time of his Torment. The O. 
perator ought to examine what he has to do, and not to admit 
any more to do it at moſt, than one of the conſulting Chirurge. 
ons who are there to aſſiſt him with their Advice. There are 
Chirurgeons who are offended at the Cries of their Patients, and 
who ſcold at and chide them, as though they ought to be inſen- 
fible of the Tortures which they make them endure; theſe ways 
of acting are too cruel; a Chirurgeon muſt bave Humanity, and 
exhort thoſe under his hands to Patience : He muſt ſhare their 
Pain; which, though he cannot help putting them to, he mult, 
at leaſt, leave them the Liberty of crying and complaining. | 
would alſo have no Perſons preſent at an Operation, but thoſe 
who are neceflary ; for a great number of curious or uſeleſs Spe- 
ctators occaſions only Trouble. 
Chirurge= An Operation is no ſooner finiſh'd, than the Patient and Rela- 
ens muſt be lations interrogate the Chirurgeon on what he thinks: When his 
eirccam- Prudence apptars in ſaying nothing to the Patient which may 
ſpect in chagrin him, and not diſguiſing the Truth from his Friends, and 
the ir Fro- thoſe about him. He muſt not do like them, who by ill ground- 
es. cd Vears reduce their Patients ſo near the brink of the Grave, that 
at the very ſound of their Voice they are always ready to fall into 
it. I know ſome do this Politickly, that if the Patient dies, it 
may be reported that the Chirurgeon foretold it; and if on the 
contrary he is cur'd, *twill be Publiſhed, ſay they, that twas he 
who ſared his Life. But on the other fide we ought not to take 
the contrary courſe, and promiſe infallible Cures. I am not igno- 
rant, no more than of the other, that thoſe who take this Method 
pretend it brings them Practice; believing tis more natural for 
a Patient to put himſelf into the Hands of him that aſſures him 
of Cure, than into thoſe, who, with a melancholy Air, ſet Diſ- 
courſe, and uncertain unwelcome Prognoſtication, ſeem to be the 
forerunners of Death. Both theſe extreams are Rocks which 
the Chirurgeon ought to ſhun, by reaſon the World is prepoſſeſs d 
againſt all theſe Stratagems, arid concludes concerning the Since- 
rity and Ability of the Operators, only from the Succeſs of the 
Cures which they undertake. The Chirurgeon muſt take the 
middle way betwixt Hope and Fear, ſhewing yet more of the 
The Appa- former than the latter; becauſe the firſt can have no other thana 
ratus zo be good effect; but the ſecond is capable of occaſioning very dange- 
ready be- rous uneaſineſſes. 
fore the O- I have already told you, that before the undertaking of an O- 
peration be- peration, the Apparatus ought to be prepared; by which we 
Lins, underſtand all ſorts of things, without which the 2 
| cou 
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kim: could not be perform'd, and which are reduced to fix principal 
who Heads, wiz. Inſtruments, Tents, Plegets, Plaifters, Bolſters and 
ed by Bandage. 1 ſay the Principals and Univerſals, for there is an 

infinite number of Particulars, as Laquei or Drawing Girdles, 


» Chi. Splents, Scamni or Beaches, Boxes, and other Engines proper for 

o the particular Operations, which 1 ſhall paſs over at preſent, pro- 

= Hy to Day to ſhew you what regards Operations in gene- 

le O- ral. . 

admit Be not ſurpris d if I begin with the Inſtruments, and leave the Why 1 be- 
urge. Bandages to the laſt Place; I follow herein the Order in which i with 
e are the Chirurgeon makes uſe of them in his Operations ; I thought 2% Inſtru- 
„and this Method more inſtructive than any other; I alſo believ'd I 8 
nſen- oucht to grave theſe ſix ſorts each in a Plate apart, that you 
ways might conceive the more diſtinct and exact Ideas of them. 

, and g 

their FIGURE II. Chirurgical Inſtruments. 
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Is impoſſible to carry on the Practice of Chirurgery with. 
out Inſtruments: The Ancients have tranſmirted to Po. 
ſterity ſeveral Draughts of them, which we ſee in their Books; 
but we may ſay, to the Praiſe of the Modern Chirurgeons, that 
the Inſtruments in uſe at preſent, are more convenient and not ſo 
courſe; we have not been content with retrencing only ſome old 
ones, which were found uſeleſs and tao rough; but alſo poliſlyd 
and perfected thoſe which are retain'd in uſe, and invented many 
others. | 
We regard the Inſtrument as a ſecond Cauſe, which acts or 
helps us to act, being directed by an induſtrious Hand; ſo that 
the Hand and the Inſtrument are two efficient Cauſes, without 
which an Operation could not be perform'd ; but with this diffe. 
rence, that the Hand is the Principal, fince *tis that which pro- 
duces and regulates the Motion of the Inſtrument, which is but 
a ſubordinate Cauſe. 

Reaſon and Experience ought to learn us the uſe of theſe In- 
ſtruments ; the firſt directs us to the choice of the Inſtrument 
that is molt proper to the cad we propoſe ;and the ſecond rendring 
us dextrous, emboldens us to handle it: Nothing encouraging an 
Operator more in the uſe of Engines, than the ſucceſsful Trials 
he has made of them. | 

Amongſt the various Engines that may be uſed in Operations, 
there are ſome which are neceſſary to the Execution of them, 
and others which contrivute only to the better accompliſhment 
ot them: The number of the firſt, which ſerve to re-unite divided 
parts, to ſ:parate contiguous ones, to extract exotick ones, and 
to make ſeveral Diſpoſitions, c. is innumerable, and frequent- 
ly the aſſiſtance they afford us is ſuch as we could not come at 
from Medicaments, nor any other Means: For how is it pol- 
fivle without a Probe to make the Urine paſs out of the Bladder, 
when it has loſt its Courſe ? Or to couch a Cataract without a 
Needle? The ſecond, which are ſach as Beds, Cuſhions, or 0 
Benches, which facilitate the Operations, are alſo very numerous, F 
and ought not to be neglected, ſince the uſe of them conduces to : 
the Perfection of the Work. 

After having treated of Inſtruments in general, we ought to 
examine them in particular: Thoſe which you fee engraven on 
this firſt Plate, are uſeful in almoſt all Operations; therefore the 
knowledge of them ought to be preferr d to the firſt Place; and 
accordingly I fhall begin this Demonſtration with them. | 

% Sciſſars are the Chirurgeons moſt common Inſtruments ; the 
Sciſſars, Firit Pair, mark'd A, which I repreſent to you, is ſtronger than 
| the reſt, and are thoſe uſed to cut Bands, Bolſters, Plaiſters, and 
bother groſſer things, to which Services they are alſo proportion d. 
B The ſecond Pair, B, are finer, the Blades, or cutting Paris of 
Inciſion them, are thinner and longer; and they are called Inciſion Sciſſars : 
Stifſars, The Chirurgeon ought to keep one Pair for that Operation only 5 
they bave a ſmall Burton at the end of the Blade, which is an 
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imo the Wound, to prevent its pricking, irritating or hurting 
the Part affected. The ſteebd edges of theſe Sciſſars ought to be 
ine and very ſharp, that they may cut true and quick, and con- 


ſequently put the Patient to the leſs pain. 
The third Pair, C are called bent or crooked Sciſſars; and the 


two Blades are bent in order to fit them for Incifions, where the Crooke# . 
ſtraight ones cannot be uſed; they have alſo a Button at their Sciſſars. 


external point, which is always that which is thruſt into the 
Wound which is ts be dilated, Tis proper to hint, that Chi- 
rurgeons ought not to make uſe of the ſame Sriſſars which are 
uſ:4 by Women and Taylors, who thruſt their Thumb into one 
of the Rings and their fore-Finger into the other, but they ſnould 
cap the annular or ring Finger into the ſecond Ring, inſtead of 
the fore-Finger, which renders them more dextrous, and gives 
them more ſtrength, by reaſon that the fore and middle Fingers 
reſt on the Branches or Handle of the Sciſſars, which they ac- 
cordingly guide. | 

The Razor, D. is one of the moſt ancient Chirurgical Inſtru- 


ments. It was formerly made uſe of in ſeveral Operations to The Razor. 


make Inciſion and Cut, but not being firmly fix d in its handle, and 
there being other more convenient Inſtruments, 'tis now grown 
out of any other uſe than that of ſhaving hairy places. 

Tho' the Amphiſme!a,or Diſſecting Knife, E, ſerves particularly in 


Diſſections, it may yet be uſeful in many Operations; as in Am- Diſſecting 
putation, where we are oblig d to cut the Fleſh and Membranes Knije. ; 


betwixt the two Bones of an Arm or Leg, before Sawing it. 
This Inſtrument cuts on both fides, and hath a Haft of Ebony or 
Ivory, which, being thin and flat to its extremity, ſerves to ſe- 
parate the membranous and fibrous Parts in anatomical Prepara- 
tions. 


The other Diſſecking Knife, F, has a back, and is not ſharp on 


1 . 8 . . 
both ſides; its blade is curve, and it is very proper to ſeparate Another 


Ficſh from Bones, in embalming or preparing of Skeletons. 


The Spider, G, is another neceſſary diſſecting Inſtrument, ſo Kyfe. 


call d becauſe at its end it had two crooked Points like a Spider's 


Foot ; but one of them being founduſcleſs, tis now made with no The 


more than one, which ſerves for a Servant to hold a Veſſel or Li- 
ment to be anatomis d; and on occaſion, in ſome Operations, 
4 in that of the Bubonocele or Rupture, a flatted or blunt one is 
ud, for fear leſt by pricking ſome of the ſenſible Parts, it ſhould 
ficite Pain or Convulſions. 

The Lancet, H, is of all Inſtruments the moſt neceſſary to a 


Clirurgeon, becauſe without it he cannot perform the moſt com- Lancet. 


mn Operation in Chirurgery, I would ſay Phlebotomy; and uſing 
"every hour he is obliged to be provided with ſeveral. Some 
2 lave them very narrow pointed, others a little broad ; the 
ner aſſert, that the firſt ſort may be better guided in the Vein, 
nd that by railing them more or leſs they can make the Orifice 
N pleaſe; and the other affirm, that with a broader Lancet 
make the Orifice large enough at firſt, without being ovlig'd 

e 5 to 
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to raiſe their Inſtrument, by advancing it farther into the Veſſel, 
and that they avoid giving the Patient the pain which is not ſo 
much cauſed by the Punction as that Elevation. Thoſe I make 
uſe of are a midling ſort betwixt both, and require but a ſmall 
Elevation, and the pain they give is very light; they are call 
Lancets with a Barley. corn point. Its handle is generally of Tor. 
toiſe Shell, and ought to be very thin, and ſeparated into two 
Parts, for the more commodious cleaning of it; Tipping them 
with Silver is a miſtake, which renders them tao clumſie for: 
Chirurgeon to guide them with that nicety which Bleeding re- 
ulres. i 
Nw” : The other Lancet, I, is much larger than the former, and is de. 
The 49- fond for long and deep Dilations, which cannot be made with 
ſeeſſe Lan- bleeding Lancet ; the Point ought not to be too fine, nor the Edge 
cer, too keen, leſt they ſhould be blunted when uſed in cutting either 
Fleſh or Skin which proves ſomewhat hard. Formerly theſe Lan- 
cets were ſharp at the end, and broad in the belly, reſembling an 
Olive Leaf; but at preſent they are made of the ſame breadth 
from the Belly to the Haft; the convenience of which form is, 
that we can hold them faſter, and they are more ſteady when we 
uſe them. As for their other Qualifications, they ought to be 
very flat and very well poliſh'd, that in the Vein they may make 
the ſmalleſt Orifice poſſible, and the eaſieſt to be clos d. 
K The little Inſtrument, K, is called a Probe. Tis round and even 
4 Probe, A over, except at one end where it has a ſmall Head, which 
prevents its pricking the Wound which it ſearches. There are 
of ſeveral lengths and breadths, *Tis by the Probe that we diſ- 
cover the courſe and depth of a Wound; tis the Probe that afſures 
us of the Exiſtence of exotick Bodies, whether the thruſt pene- 
trated, or the Bone is diſcover'd : To conclude, tis the Probe 
vrhich gives us the firſt light which we want in order to proceed 
to the Cure of the Wound, 
The other, mark'd L. is call'd the flat Probe, and is of great 
A flat ule in places where the round one cannot enter; diſcovering to 
Frobe, us when there are Clefts or Cracks in the Bones, and the Peri- 
| cranium is ſeparated, whence 'tis not leſs uſeful than the for- 
raer, 
M The third, M, is a Probe channel'd and hollow'd like a gutter; 
The hollow having for almoſt its whole length a vary likea Channel to guide 
Probe points of the Inſtruments in Inciſions; for which end tis larger 
YE and ſtronger than the other two, and the two Ears at. the end 8 
enable the Chirurgeon to hold it faſt in his left Hand when he 00 
uſes it. Theſe Probes are commonly made of Iron, but tweuld 


I 


be better they were Silver. N 

N The Inciſion Knife, N, is an Inſtrument very much in uſe, and ' 
The Inciſe- of which there are ſeveral ſorts : This here deſcrib'd cuts all on 5 
en Knife, one ſide; but on the other, which is call'd its Back, it cuts no far- b 
| ther than the middle; it may-+be. folded backwards and forwards 5 
like an abſceſſe Lancet, inſtead of which 'tis ſometimes uſed: Tis v 


proper for ſeveral forts of Inciſions, particularly thoſe to be _ 
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in the Head. Every Body knows, in the uſe of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, that by the Fingers of the Right Hand they muſt be held 
by the Blades which turn on their Handles, which ſerve as a 
Counterpoiſe to the Hand during its Operation, and as ſheaths to 
the Blades at other times. 1 | 

The Inciſion Knife, O, is call'd Streight, becauſe it does not fold 
backwards like the other, and the Blade remains rectilineal with The 
the Haft like a Knife; it alſo cuts on one fide only, being flatted Streighi 
on the other: Sometimes a ſmall knob of Wax is fix'd on the Inciſion 
Point, to prevent its hurting the Patient, when the Operator is Xzife. 
oblig d to thruſt it into a Wound: This Inſtrument is very uſe- 
ful to the Military Chirurgeons who are every moment obliged 
to make Inciſions in all parts. 

The other, P. is a curve, crooked or bent Inciſion Knife, ſhap'd 7 
like a Creſcent, its Edge innermoſt, and Back on the outſide: A curve 
There are ſmall, middling, and very ſtrong Knives of this fort; Inciſion 
the laſt of theſe three are called crooked Knives, and are deſign d Knife. 
for great Operations; the crooked are never choſen but where 
the ſtreight will not ſerve, as when in the Operation of Bubono- 
ele, we are obliged to dilate the Rings of the oblique deſcending 
Muſcle, when we guide the point of the Inciſion Knife thro the 
Channel of the hollow Probe, when tis needleſs to put a Button at 
the end of the Blade. 

The Spatula, Q, is a neceſſary Chirurgical Inſtrument for the Q 
ſpreading of Plaiſters, and extending of Unguents on Plegets: 4 Spat ula. 
It ought to be ſtrong, broader at one end than the other, flat on 
one ſide, and half round on the other: Thoſe Chirurgeons who 
are ſomewhat nice, have them always of Silver rather than Iron. 
which is never ſo perfectly clean, and which fouls their Hands 
more than the other. | 

The Inſtrument R is calb'd the Myrtle Leaf, or Myrtle Leaf R 
pointed Knife, from its reſemblance of that Leaf; others have The Myrtla 
nam'd it the Demy or Half-Spatula, becauſe its ſhape is very near Leaf, 
that of a Spatula; but yet is pointed, not ſo ſtreight, and larger, 

Its uſe is to cleanſe the outſide of a Wound; *tis ſhap'd like an 
far- picker at its extremity, which ſerves to extract exotic Bodies 
got into the Ears, or ſmall Stones remaining in the Ureter. | 

The other Myrtle Leaf, 8, much thinner than the Precedent, is 8 
half-edg'd; it is ſomewhat bent at the end like a Tooth-pick. Another 
deſiles its uſe in common with the firſt, it alſo ſerves in Diſſections Myrtle 
'0 ſcparate the Membranes from the Fibres. I have always ſuc- Leaf. 
ceſsfully uſed it in the Operation of Bubonocele, where I prefer it 
to cutting Inſtruments, for fear they ſhould wound the lmeſtin. 

The Elevator, or Levitor, T. is an Inſtrument which derives its : 
Name from its uſe: You will ſee ſeveral ſorts of it in purſuit of 4 Ele. 


ei Operations, but this is crooked at both ends, one of which is 


Vater. 


are, and the other round, that the former may enter into long and 
ad Orifices, and tlie latter into round ones: Fhey are both tooth'd 
or Jagged within ſide, that they may not ſlide under the Bone 
Waich they are to raiſe. This Inftrument ſometimes ſerves for 


the 


V 
Forceps, 


Ml ftreight 
Needle. 


F 
Crooked 


Needle. 
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the Extraction of exotick Bodies, as Balls, or Splinters of Gr: 
nadoes; but is chiefly proper, to raiſe up a piece of Bone fallen on 
the dura mater, | 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Forceps which derive their Names 
from the Parts which they reſemble, as Duck, Bills, Crows or 
Cranes-bills, and each of them have their different uſes, as we ſhall 
ſhew : But I ſhall here trouble you with no more than a pair of 
Forceps, V, which is the commoneſt of them all, and which Chi- 
rurgeons ought to carry with them in a Caſe where-cver they go. 
They are better of Silver than Steel, becauſe not ſo apt to ruſt, 
The upper end of this pair is to take out a Splinter of Bone, or 
pull up Hair: They have a Spring which keeps them continually 
open, and the inferior Branches being longer than the ſuperior, are 
very convenient to raiſe the Pleges above the Sore, or put them 
on. 

The Needle, X, is very much uſed by Chirurgeons, and that on ſo 
many different Occaſions, that they are obliged to be provided with 
all its ſeveral Sorts, of which I ſhall treat more at large in my De- 
monſtration of Sutures : This here expreſs'd is a ſtreight ſharp- 
pointed Needle, whoſe two ſides do a little encreaſe in breadth, 
and are ſharp to the middle, the reſt round, and its Head provided 
with a large Eye to run the String through. Its uſe is to ſow up a 
Body in publick Anatomical Preparations or Embalmings. 

The crocked Needle, Y, is courſe and ſtrong, for it frequently 
bends or breaks, eſpecially when uſed to ſow the Skin of a dead 
Body, which is much harder to pierce than that of a living. Its 
uſe is the ſame with the ſtreight one; beſides which tis abſo- 
oy neceſſary in the Gaſtrorhaphia, or Suture of Wounds of the 

y. ve | 

The Saw, 2, is an Inſtrument common te Chirurgeons with 
other Artiſts; but the Chirurgical one being always made by very 
good Cutlers, has the advantage above all others, on account of 
its neatneſs, niceneſs, and the quick aud exact ſeparation which 
it makes of the Parts to which tis applied. IN ought to be ſmall 
andlight, that it may be handied with more freedom, and hath a 
handle to hold it the firmer: The Blade muſt be exquiſite, and the 
Teeth very ſharp, that they may ſaw with the greater caſe. and 
in the leaſt time poſſible divide the Bone of an Arm or Leg, vihen 
an Amputation is to be made. We cannot diſpenſe with the uſe 
of the Saw in Opening of a Scull, the Embalming of a Head, ot 
Demonſtrating the Brain. 

The ſmall number of Inſtruments which you have juſt ſeen, 
comprehends properly only thoſe which are called General; be- 
ſides which there are a great many Particular, which I have not 
repreſented in this Table, becauſe I intend to ſhew them to yM 
in the reſpeRive Operations in which they are proper 
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Ficure III. Of TENTS, 


Ents ought not to be laſt conſider'd in the C 
| ompoſiti 
1 — N ſince they are requir'din ſo —— 
1 a og ought to be inſtructed in whatever relates 
Lane, which may be reduc'd to three Heads, which we will 
x lately examine, viz. the Matter whereof the 
8 g ce Bape and Uſe. N 
und hve ſorts of things of which Tent 
4 s are made; out 
chm, * to the Chirurgeon to chuſe that which bes lie 
an He End; they are then either of Lint, Linnen, prepar d 
8 Lead, 3 

int are the eaſieſt and ſofteſt, and leſs fati 
Ow _ the others: They are made uſe 6f to convey a Re. 

to the bottom of the e and imbibe the liquid or cor- 


roſive 
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roſive Matter, and, by that Means, prevent the Excrement's inju. 
ring the Part. | 

Thoſe of Linnen are generally the rougheſt of all; they are 
long and hard, ſhap'd like Nails, whoſe heads are thicker and 
broader than the reſt, to prevent their entring the Cavities of the 
Breaſt or Belly, where they are frequently made uſe of. 

Spunge is ſaid to have been prepar'd, when it has been bei! 
in a Liquor in which is Wax; after which, whilſt hot, *tis bound 
with a ſmall twiſted Band, to give it the form of a Tent. When 
a Wound is to be dilated, one of theſe Tents is put in, which ſo 
{wells with the Humidity of the Ulcer, that tis hardly to be got 
out again: This is proper on ſome occaſions, but the continui 
Uſe of them would be very Pinan | by reaſon, that in their 
ſwelling they grow ſo hard, that, by their Compreſſion, they 
may render the Parts which they touch Schirrous or Callous. 

Silver Tents are Pipes, which, like a Tube, are pierc'd accord. 
ing to their whole length : They are made ſeveral ways; theſe 

' Which you ſee repreſented here, and which I will immediately 
explain, ſerve to convey Matter outwards contain'd in great Ca- 
vities; and have this Conveniency beſides, that with a ſmall Lin. 
nen which ſtops them, the Patient may be dreſs'd without re- 
moving them out of the Wound. 

There are alſo ſome made of Lead, of the ſame Shape and 
Uſe as thoſe of Silver, and by ſome Perſons preferr'd to all other 
Metals, as being the moft kindly to Men, ſince we have ſeen Bul- 
lets of it remain a whole Life in the Bodies of ſeveral Perſons 
without incommoding them; but beſides that, theſe Balls could 
not remain ſo long there without hurting them, were it not that 
their Figure "djufts it {elf to the Places where they are lodg'd, 
and that they were found to be without the Action of the mo- 
ving Fibres, and the Courſe of the Liquors ; and I believe, that 
a Silver Tent would leſs hurt the Patient, becauſe it would bet- 
terretain its Shape, as being of a harder Subſtance; beſides which, 
the Separation of Metallie Corpuſcules is leſs to be fear d by the 
Corroſion of the Juices. The Convenience of Lead is; that the 
Chirurgeon may himſelf ſhape his Tents, when no Silverſmith 
is at hand to make them of Silver, or when the Patient's Cir- 
cumftances are too mean to bear the Expence. | 

Amongſt all the Tents which cannot be deſcribed by a better 
Reſemblance, than that of round-headed Nails, there are hr! 
and long, ſmall and large, flat and round; both the one and the Wl tha 
other are always proportioned to the ſhape breadth and depth of Opt 
the Wound, whence their particular Form cannot be determin d, tity 
becauſe it depends on the Chirurgeon, who ought to adapt then Wi co 
to the end for which he uſes them. | 

There are four Advantages which accrue from the uſe of Tents: u 
The firſt is to convey the Remedy, and keep it applied to the Wi int 
deepeſt part of the Wounds; the ſecond, to abſorb the corrupt to. 
ing Sanies, which eaſily filtrates through the Pores of the Tents Bl in 
by which the Air is alto rarified by the heat of the Part : Fo pre 
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ird is to keep the Wound open, and prevent the Lips re-uniting 
fore the bottom is fill'd ; and the fourth is that of drawing 
th the Matter which ought to come out, whence they are al- 
rays plac'd at the loweſt part of the Wound. | 

Theugh theſe Advantages of Tents are conſiderable, there are 
t ſome Chirurgeons who condemn the uſe of them: They 
rge firſt, that in Wounds and Ulcers all Means which occaſion 
ain ought to be avoided, leſt they be follow'd by Fluxion and 
fammation ; but according to them the Tent gives Pain, there- 
re ought not to be uſed. They add, in the ſecond Place, that 
yy their hardneſs they fret and bruiſe the Fleſh; which being de- 
riv'd of the Skin, is very tender: Thirdly, they alledge, that 
rents ſtopping the Mouth of the Wound, keep in the Sanres 
which corrodes and widens it: And in the fourth Place they at- 
ert, that whatever hinders the cloſing of the Wound is to be a- 
ſoided; but Tents put into it, prevent its Re- union; the uſe of 
dem, conclude they, ought therefore to be retrench'd. 

But theſe four Arguments are eaſily anſwer' d: As for the firſt, 
ve agree, that, above all things, the Patient ought to be exempt- 
d from Pain as much as poſſible ; but in order to that, no more 
Is neceſſary than to make the Tents ſmall, equal, and ſo even 
that they may not hurt at all. For the — don't apprehend 
zo Tents can make any Contuſion in a Wound ; for they ought 
o be ſo ſoft as to yield eaſily to the natural Courſe of the Parts. 

gainſt the third, I am perſuaded that a Tent drying up the 
danies, prevents the Wound from growing Ulcerous and Caver- 
nous; and if there happen to be ſo much, that the Tent, or the 
Plumaceoli or Plegets cannot abſorb it all, more frequent dreſſing is 
neceſſary; or the Tent muſt be ſo contriy d, that the Superfluity 
of this virulent ſerous Matter may run out of the Wound. To 
anſwer the fourth Reaſon, I ſay, that if we keep the Tents too 
long in the Wound, we prevent its Re-union; but they are put in 
atfirſt to draw out the exotic Bodies, the clotted and extravaſated 
Blood: Next, when'tis regulated, and the Fleſhis come to a beau- 
tiful Vermillion Colour, the Tents are taken out, in order to leave 
the Wound to cicatrize. Thus the Reſolution of the _— de- 
pends on knowing the proper time when to uſe, and when to 
reject them. 

Let's then now examine the Tents which you ſee Engraven 
here; the firſt, A, is very little, 'tis made of Lint rolled up, ſo 
that its Head is of the ſame Faſhion with the reſt, tis uſed in the 
opening of ſmall A5ſceſſes, being accompanied with a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſome Mundicative, to cleanſe the Fleſh corrupted by the 
continuance of the Matter there, 

The ſecond, B, is thicker and longer than the precedent, and is 
made of Lint, with a Head to prevent its ſinking deeper than is 
intended; tis ſoft that it may not hurt, and yet ſubſtantial enough 
to make its way, and keep the Wound open; tis uſually wetted 
n ſome Liquid, or cover'd with ſome Unguent ; tis very 


proper for ſeveral Wounds, particularly thoſe which are called 
C 2 
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The third, C, is alſo of Lint, and is much larger than the for. 


Large Lint mer, and of an equal thickneſs throughout its whole length : The 


dexterity of the Chirurgeon clearly appears in the making of theſe 
Tents, for all of them don't equally ſucceed : They are apply 
to ſeveral Wounds, and particularly are thruſt into the Anus after 
the Operation of the Fiſtula. 

The fourth, D, is a Tent made of ſeveral ſmall bits of Linnen 
rolled over one another; the Point is blunted, and ſomewhat un- 
ſpun, or pulled out, that it may not offend the Parts which it 
muſt touch; and tho it has a large Head made of the ſame Lin- 
nen, it hath always faſten'd to it a Thread long enough to hold it, 
in caſe it ſhould fall into any Cavity, it being uſed in Sutures of 
the Belly; tis apply d to the lower part of the Wound, in order 
to keep up a continual iſſue of the Matter. 

The Great Pipe, E, is, as well as the following, of Silyer, and 
has two ſmall Rings on the two ſides of the Head, thro' which 
is run a narrow Ribbon to keep it faſt in the Wound; and tho 
tis bored from one end to the other, there are beſides two little 
Holes at its interior Extremity, to let the Urine or Matter run off, 
when the Membranes of the Bladder, the thin Skins, or Clots of 
Blood entring at that end, ſtop it, This Pipe is chiefly made uſe 
of after Lithotomy, or the Punction of the Perinaum, 

There is another, F, which is called the Flat Pipe, by reaſon 
It has at its Head a little round Place with two little Holes, thro' 
which a Tape or Ribbon is run: It is uſed in an Empyema or 
Paracenteſis, in which caſe its preferable to thoſe with Rings, 
the Matter and Water being better retained by a Plate apply d ex- 
actly to the Skin around the exterior Orifice of the Wound which 
is made. 

That marked G is a Flat Pipe, provided with a Plate as wel 
as the former, from which it differs only in its Body, being Oval 
like a Cylinder, flatted on the ſides, whereas the precedent is as 
round as a common Cylinder; and *tis requiſite it ſhould be fo, in 
order to ſerve when ſuch Subjects occur as are ſo cloſed, that we 
cannot dilate an Orifice wide enough to admit a round Pipe. 

The Pipe, H, ſtands bent, and has alſo a Plate intended for the 
fame uſe with that of the others. The Body of this Pipe is bent, 
in order to adapt it to ſuch Wounds as will not properly admit 
the uſe of the ſtreight one. 

The laſt, I, is a very ſmall Pipe with two Rings at its Head; 
and the End, which is to enter the Wound fideways, has two 
Holes, the one bored above the other, for the Paſſage of the Air 
which enters by the Mouth after the Operation of Bronchotomia, 
for which this Inſtrument is particularly deſign'd. 

If I here rank the Serons amongſt the number of Tents, tis be- 
cauſe both are uſed to the ſame intent; and that the effect of the 
latter has a great Affinity with that of the former 

What we call a Seton is a ſmall String run thro A Wound from 
its beginning to its end, this String, K, was formerly made of 


Horſe- Hair; but being found to incommode and cut the 1 
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ſome made uſe of ſuch Cotton Wicks as are put into Lamps, and 
others of ſeveral Hempen Threads joined together; but for my 
own part, I find nothing better than narrow Linnen Tape, for 
Linnen agrees well with Wounds, 

To run the Seton thro' the Wound, requires the ſmall Inſtru- 
ment L, which we call a Seton Needle: *Tis round, pointed like 


a Clove of Garlick, that it may not prick the Wound in its Paſ- Seton 
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ſage; it has a large Eye in the Head, thro' which a Seton is drawn; Needle, 


and tis allo requiſite that it ſhould be very long, in order to run 
thro? from the beginning to the end of a Wound, which pierces 
the Thigh from one part to the other. 


The Seton is of great uſe to carry the Remedy all along the Hom the 
Wound, and ought to be very long, by reaſon at each Dreſſing Seton i; to 


that part of it which has before been in the Wound muſt be 
drawn out, and ſucceeded by a ſecond cover'd with Unguent, as 
far as is neceſſary to fill the whole length of the Wound; after 
which the Chirurgeon cuts off chat which came out of the 
Wound, and brought the Matter and Pus with it, When all the 
Seton is uſed, and *tis requilite to uſe more, it muſt not be run 
thro with the Needle again, but faſtened to the end of that which 
has been drawn thro', It ſhould be obſerved, that the Seton muſt 
enter ar the upper part of the Wound, and come out below at 
that end where the iſſue of the Sore is. 


be uſed, 


Some object, that the Seton is an exotic Body continued in Its Aduan. 


the Wound, where the uſe of it ought to be forbidden: But ha- tages. 


ring all the Advantages of Tents, which are to prevent the en- 
trances and iſſues of Wounds cloſing before the middle; of con- 


veying Remedies to their utmoſt Profundity, and eaſily drawing 


dut the noxious Matter, Ge. Caſes continually occur when we 
cannot diſpence with the uſe of them. The Wound being 
2 the Seton is drawn out, and then it heals perfectly 
well. 
The time which Setons ought to remain in Wounds cannot 
de poſitively preſcrib'd, but depends on the Chirurgeon's deci- 
hon, purſuant to the condition in which he finds the Wound: 
Some keep them longer in to purge and cleanſe the Wound than 
others, and they ought not to be drawn ſo ſoon out of a Gun · ſnot 
Wound, as out of one which happens by the Point of a Sword; 
but Care ought to be taken that they be not left in too long, for 
that will render that Part Fiſtulous and Callous. | 
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That which 1 here call the Seton, is the Cotton or String ppp, .. to be 


which is introduced into, and left in the Wound ſome Days. 


[ underſioed 


dan t at preſent treat of the Operation of the Seton in the Neck, by Keton. 


Which I ſhall ſhew you in its Place, 
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FIGUR IV. Of PLUMACE OLI, 
PLEGETS. 
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„ e aſter an Operation, a Wound requires a Tent or Pipe, 
one of them juſt now deſcrib'd is put into it; but in 
Wounds where there is no occaſion for them, ſmall Plegets 
* which are Stopples of Lint, are made uſe of to fill the Cavith 

and Plegets to cover it. 
Whence the The Word Plumaceolys derives its Original from the Ancients 
word Plu making uſe of Feathers ſowed betwixt two pieces of Linnen 
maceoli is which not only imbib'd the Matter, but were very proper to de 
derived. fend the Part from Cold, which is always an Enemy to Wound 


and Ulcers, by reaſon that ſhrinking up the Fibres, which * 
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tender, it breaks their Order, and obſtructs their Motion, by 
which they tend to reſtore themſelves to their priſtine State. 

We find, that in the firſt Ages a ſort of Muſhrooms were 
made uſe of to dreſs Wounds; and in after Times, Wicks and 
Tow; and in other Ages, Spunges : But at preſent, ſince Linnen is 

own more common, the uſe of theſe other Subſtances is left 
off, and we uſe only Lint, which is undoubtedly preferable to 
all the Inventions of the Ancients for theſe Purpoſes. 

Lint is made of unſpun or pull d- out Linnen; to which purpoſe the - 
Linnen is torn into ſeveral ſmall bits. from whence the Threads are 
drawn out one after another: The Cboth ought not to be too courſe, 
nor too fine; neither new, nor too much worn: The firſt makes a 
harſh Lint which hurts the Wound; too much Time is ſpent in pul- 
ling the ſecond; and the third, beſides the fineneſs of the Thread's 
rendring it apt to conglutinate, thoſe of new Linnen continue 
too ſtrong and harſh ; and the fourth yields a duſty downy Lint. 
The midling ſort is to be choſen, and aboye all that which is 
clean and well waſh'd. | | 

Of this Lint are made Plumaceoli, that is, Plegets ; and ſmall _. 
Plegets, which retain the Names beſtow'd on them by the An- 75 

cients, though the Matter of them be alter d. They are ſhaped | 
proportionably to the Wound, in order to apply them dry, co- 
ver d with Unguent, or dip'd in ſome Liquid, purſuant to the 
Intentions for which they are uſed. 

The little Plegets, and the great ones or Plumaceoli, have five Uſes of the 
important Uſes. Firſt, they ſerve to ſtop the abundant Flux of. little Ple- 
Blood from the Wound; for which reaſon, at the firſt-Deligati- gets, and 
on, we commonly put nothing into the Wound but Lint: Second- the Pluma- 
ly, by their Means a Wound is kept dilated, when any exotic Bo- ceoli, or 
dy or Splinter of Bone is to be drawn out, In the third Place, great ones. 
they convey the Medicines to all the Parts of a Wound; befides, 
they draw out all the virulent Matter and ſharp Serofities which 
run in the Wound. Laſtly, they guard the Wound from the 
Impreſſions of a cold Air, or ſuch an one as is charg'd with no- 
xious Qualities 3 which laſt Uſe is peculiar to the flat Plegets | 
which cover the Wound. 

A ſort of Lint is prepar'd, which, like the Cilician Matches or Corroſrve 
Wicks, corrodes and conſumes the proud Fleſh which grows over Lins. 
Wounds and Ulcers. To which purpoſe ſeveral bits of Cloth 
are waſn'd and ſcented with Sulphur, Nitre, and other ſuch like 
Ingredients ; after which they are reduc'd into Lint. We alſo 
make uſe of Lint which is ſcraped off the Linnen with a Knife : 

This Lint is very fine, and its principal Uſe is to dry up a Wound, 

in order to diſpoſe it to cicatrize. 

Some Plegets are made like Stopples; theſe are ſmall Plegets; 
others are flat, and retain the Name of Plumaceoli or Plegets; the 
firſt fill the Wound, and the ſecond cover it; the former are com- 
monly ſhaped like an Olive, and of the latter ſome are round, o- 
2 as thoſe repreſented in the Print which I ſhall now 
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A, B, C, The three firſt ſmall Plegets, marked A, B, C, which you fee, 
Three ſmall and one of which is leſſer than the reſt, the other middle-ſiz d, 
Plegets, and the third larger, are made of pull d Lint, and ſhap'd like O- 

lives. When they are intended to dilate a Wound, they are made 

harder; but when they are only defign'd for the Conveyance of 

/ Medicines they are made ſoft, that the Part may not be raſhly 

expos'd to fretting and contuſion. In caſe the Wound is not 

large, the leaſt ſort is uſed ; and when it is large and deep, the 

biggeſt are apply'd: but 'tis always better to fill it with a greater 
Number of the leaſt, becauſe they fit better. 

D. k. The two others, D, E, are of the ſame Shape with the former, 


but thicker; they are tyed about the middle by a Thread four or 
ai" 6. dg five inches long, or A the Stopples which are firſt of all thruſt 
ceoli. to the bottom of a Wound, or large Impoſthume ; we uſually 
tye no more than the two or three firſt, it being unneceſſary to 
bind the reſt, becauſe that being put in the laſt, they always come 
out as ſoon as we begin to draw out the Precedent which they 
cover: Thus the Thread ſerves to draw out the Plegets, and diſ- 
cover whether there be any more in the Wound, fince thoſe, to 
which its other end is faſtned, are the laſt which are drawn 

Out, ; 
F, The great Stopple, F, is ſurrounded with a double Thread to- 
Great Ple- Wards the head, becauſe being fitted exactly to the ſize of the 
gets, Wound, it frequently happens that it ſwells very much, and that 


the Wound preſſes it ſo cloſe, that it requires a ſtrong Thread to 
draw it out: *Tis principally us'd after the Operation of Bubono- 
cele, to ſtop the Aperture made in the Rings of the Muſcles of 

the Abdomen, in order to return the Epiploon, or the Inteſtins, 
G. H, Theſe two Plegets, G, H, are round; the one little, and the o- 
Round and ther larger, according to the Places to which they are to be ap- 
Hat Plegets. plied; they are not very thick, but they require Uſe and Dexte- 
rity to make them well. 


. The two laſt, I, K, are large oval Plegets, which are frequent- 
Oval Ple. ly us' d, and ſeveral are plac'd next one another when the Wound 
gets. is vaſtly large; and when a Chirurgeon makes ready his Appara- 


tus, he ought to prepare a much larger number than he ſeems to 
want, becauſe frequently he is obliged to cram in ſeveral, one at- 
ter another, and eſpecially when he is to ſtop an obſtinate Ha- 
morhage, which requires a conſiderable Compreſſion of the Ar- 
teries and Veins whence the Blood proceeds; which is common- 
ly done. moſt eaſily by theſe Means, which faſten the Ligatures 
which are thought proper to be made about the Veſſels, and re- 
tain the ſtyptic Powders and Waters longer apply d to the Aper- 
tures. This may ſuffice to give you an Idea of Stopples and Ple- 
gets: Let's now proceed to treat of Plaiſters, 
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Laiſters are Compoſitions ſomewhat more ſolid han Unguents 

or Cerats, and which are mollified, in order to ſpread them 
on Linnen or Leather; after which they are externally apply d mpla- 
to all parts of the Body. The Word Emplaſtrum is deriv'd from 3 or 
the Greek Emplatein, which ſignifies to form or fix on ſomerhing, Plaiſter 4 
ind they are apply'd to the Skin, which ſerves as their Mould. : 
The knowledge of Plaiſters turns upon their Matter, Shape and 

es. 

By the Matter we mean two things, either the Stuff of which Matter of 
they are made, or the Compoſition with which they are cover d. Plaiſters. 
For thoſe applied te tender and ſore Parts, as the Lips and Eyes, 
e make uſe of Taffata's and fine Linnen. For the robuſt Parts, 
as 
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Figure of | 
Plaiſt ers. 


oval, and thoſe ſhap'd like a Creſcent; both kinds are again divi- 
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as the Arms or Legs, we uſe courſe Linnen or Fuſtian, and ſome. | 
times Leather, As to the Compoſition, tis difficult to particu-· ¶ uſec 
larize, Plaiſters being compos'd of all things which we find on 1 
the Earth; Wax, Pitch, Oyls, and Greaſes, are the moſt com. Ml tot! 
mon Materials; to them are added Litharge, Ceruſe, Gunmz, ; 
Liquors, and an infinite variety of Powders, purſuant to the m- it i 
ture of the Plaiſter intended, and the Properties requiſite, with tha 
regard to the particular Caſes in which they are uſed. Of theſe to 
different Drugs, ſome compoſe the Baſis of the Plaiſter, and give | 
it a Body; and others are added, in order to diſtribute and impart WM ed 
their Virtues to it, which paſs from thence to the Part to which WI th 
tis apply'd : The Mixture and Coction of all theſe Ingredients 

form a compleat Salve which eaſily ſticks, and which may be 2 
long kept in Rolls, without any diminution of its Virtue, This of 
fort of Remedy, to which is allow'd a moderately hard Conliſt- 

ence, was contriv'd by the Ancients to foment, mollifie or forti- I. 


fie the Parts by Medicaments capable of ſtaying on them ſeven 2 

honrs, nay, ſeveral Days without corrupting. When this Matter at 

is to be us'd, tis held near the Fire, in order to ſpread and extend 

it on ſome ſoft Stuff. | p 
The Shape or Figure of Plaiſters is ſo much varied, that 'tis 


impoſſible to mention all of them: We reduce them only to two 
general forts which are ftreight and crooked : Under the firſt 
fort, are comprehended thoſe Plaiſters which are bound by right 
Lines, as the oblong and ſquare ones; and under the ſecond Spe- 
cies are thoſe which have a curve Circumference, as the circular, 


ded into ſmall, middling and large, accommodated to the figure 
and ſize of the art on which they are to be laid. Further, 
there are univerſal ones which are proper for all Parts of the ho- 
dy, as the round and ſquare ones: Particular ones, which are #- 
dapted to ſeyeral Parts, and not to the whole, as thoſe ſhapet 
like the Malteſe Croſs: And thirdly, there are thoſe call'd pecul- 
ar ones, becauſe they are ſolely applicable to a particular Part, a 
to the Peritonaum in Lithotomy. | | 

Plaifters are neceſſary, in general, to retain the other Reme- 
dies, either in the Wound, or extended on its Surface; and in 
particular, to impreſs the Virtues of the Medicaments of which 
they are compos'd: With regard to this laſt Uſe, ſome dry and 
cicatrize a Wound as Diapalma ; others concoct and digeſt the 
Pus or Matter, as Diackylon ; others empty and cleanſe, as the Mun. 
dicative; and others mollifie and diſſipate, as Diabotanum; and ſo 
of the reſt, | | ? 

Theſe twelve Plaiſters, engraven on this Plate in as many diffe- 
rent Shapes, for Neatneſs-ſake, ought all of them to have, about 
their Circumference, an Edge of the breadth of one or two Lines 
left uncoyer'd with the Compelition. 
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The firſt, A, is Circular, the eommoneſt and moſt frequently 2 Round 
| Plaiſter. 


uſed. 
The ſecond, B, is Quadrangular, of which Shape there are B. Square 


both large and ſmall, Plaiſter. 
The third. C, is Oval, that is, of a curve Figure, longer than C 
it is broad : Tis applied to ſeveral Wounds, which are longer Oval Plai- 
than they are broad, and *tis knotch'd by the Sciſſars, in order ſter. 
to accommodate it the better to be laid on over the Plegets. 
The fourth, D, is Oblong; tis cut in this Shape when intend- D 
ed to wrap round an Arm or Leg in a Fracture: Several leſſer of Oblong 
the ſame Figure are prepared to wrap round a Finger. Plaiſter. 
The fifth, E, ſhap'd like a Creſcent or Half. Moon, is proper for E. 
a ſtula in the Anus, when *tis on one fide; Very ſmal! Plaiſters Creſcent 
of this ſhape are alſo apply'd to the Eye-brows, Plaiſter. 
The fixth, F, is a Triangular Plaiſter, ſo ſhap'd to fit it to the E 
Indenture of the Groin in the Bubonocele. Triangular Plaiſters are Triangular 
alſo uſed in the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, or Fiſtula of the Eye, but Plaiſter. 
are cut much ſmaller. 
The ſeventh, G, is cut like the Croſs of Maltha, and is very pro- G 
per to be apply'd to the remaining Extremity of an amputated Maltheſe 
Member; the ſame Shape is alſo given to a little Plaiſter apply'd Croſs Plai- 
after the Amputation of. a Finger. | | fer. 
The eighth, H, is the Window Plaiſter, ſo called on account of H 
its Hole in the middle: Its uſe is for Fractures with a Wound; Window 
and the convenience of this Aperture is, that the Wound may be Plaiſter. 
dreſs'd without taking off the Plaiſter all round it. *Tis alſo uſe- 
ful in Bronchotomies. I 
The ninth, I, is the Trapezian Plaiſter, knotch'd or cut at the Trap 
two ends, to render it proper for unequal Members. Plaiſters. 
The tenth, K, is called the Eſcutcheon Plaiſter, becauſe ſhap'd K 
like one: Tis a large Plaiſter cut in this Form, when the Inten- Eſchutche- 
tion is the Application of Veſicatories betwixt the Shoulders. on Plaiſters. 
The eleventh, L, is term'd the Hypſiloide Plaiſter, becauſe L 
ſhap'd like the Greek Y: *Tis apply'd to the Perinaum after Li- The Hipſs- 
thomy, s loide Plai- 
The twelfth, M, is call'd a T, by reaſon of its reſembling that ſter. 
Letter: *Tis apply'd to Incifions of that Figure. There are ſe- : 
veral other Plaiſters which I don't mention here, becauſe it fre- The T 
quently depends on the Chirurgeon to ſhape them conform to the Plaiſter, 


Part, or Malady, for which they are uſed, 
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33 are pieces of Linnen Cloth folded ſeveral times double, 
with which we cover or ſurround a part; they are uſed ei- 
ther dry or moiſten d in ſome Liquid, purſuant to the reſpective 
intention of their uſe. 

Why called . They are called in French Compreſſes, which Name they de- 
Comprel. rive from their Compreſſion of the part to which they are ap- 


. : he 

| ply'd; and that it may be equally preſſed all over as it ought ro il 
8 be, the Linnen of hi Bolters 3 wholly free from all man- 10 
ner of Seams and Selvages; a circumſtance which the Chirurgeon | 

ought to obſerve in all the Linnens which he uſes for the Dreſſing q 
of Wounds, : 
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You will be perfectly acquainted with the Nature of Boiſters, 
when I ſhall have informs you of what, how, and wherefore 
hey are made, 

The Matter of which they are compoſed is always Linnen of what 
loth, which ought to be even, ſoft, clean and well waſh'd in Bolſters are 
Lye or Soap-Suds: They muſt be very thick when a great Preſ- „ade. 
ure is requiſite, or the Part is to be defended againſt a ſevere 
old. New Linnen is improper; and 'tis a general Rule, that 
ll the Linnen which a Chirurgeon uſes ought to be always half 

orn, that it may be the more pliable and ſoft. 

We cannot here preſcribe any otherwiſe than in very genera] How they 
erms the ſhape and ſize of Bolſters, becauſe they ought to be are made. 
proportion'd to that of the Part, the conveniency of the Patient, 
und a thouſand Circumſtances of the Malady ir ſelf; we ſhall on- 
ly obſerve, that they ought always on all ſides to exceed the di- 
menſions of the Plaiſters which they cover the breadth of one or 
wo Fingers. There are of them quadrangular, triangular, long, 
traverſal or oblique, circular, and of various other Figures, in all 
which there is not ſo much regularity obſerved as in thoſe of - 

Plaiſters, I have cauſed the principal forts to be Engraven on 

the Plate, which J ſhall alſo explain to you after two Words, con- 

cerning their uſe. 

Bolſters ſerve for five Ends. Firſt of all they ſecure and faſten Wherefore 
the Bandage. Secondly, They conſerve the Heat of the Part they are 
which they defend from Cold. Thirdly, "They keep on the Sore made. 

the Liquors which they have imbib'd. Fourthly, They fill up 

the inequalities of an Arm, or a Leg, and make the Band fit the 

better. Fifthly, they prevent the Laquei in its extenſion of the 

Part, by reaſon it is then wrap'd around with a Circular Bolſter. 

The firſt, A, of all the Bolſters is the quadrangular, and that A 
moſt frequently uſed, becauſe proper in many Caſes, and fit to Square 
be applied to all places of the Body. *Tis made large or ſmall, Bolſter. 
is occaſion requires. 

The ſecond, B, is by the Antients called the Splenic Bolſter, 

from its ſhape which is oblong reſembling that of the Spleen. Splenic 
lt alſo admits of different Names, purſuant to its various manners Boiſter. 
of Application; being put on upwards *tis call'd a long Bolſter, 

when apply'd a-croſs tis term'd tranſverſal, and when obliquely an 

wlique Bolſter. 

The third, C, is the long Bolſter, ſo call'd when apply'd at C 
ngth on a Leg or Arm; tho' if wrap'd around thoſe Parts, Long Bol- 
would be term'd circular: *Tis much narrower than long, and feer. 

's not commonly fixed according to the length of the Part any o- 
tierwiſe than under a Splent; when *tis uſed circularly tis to 
render a Member even, or hinder the Laquei with which tis 

und from Paining it, 

The fourth, D, is a circular Bolſter cut at one end to the mid- D 
de, which renders it the fitter to be apply d to the uneven Places Circular 
2 Part, and to Fractures of the Arms and Legs, in which Boller. 
daes the Chirurgeon cannot be without it. bo 
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L 
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Small 
Bolſters. 


Triangular Groin, and is always made very thick, that by a e Preſ. 
i 
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The fifth, E. from its Figure ſtyl'd triangular, is proper for the 


ſure it may prevent the falling of the Epiploon or Inteſ 
dilated Rings of the Muſcles of the Abdomen. 
The ſixth, F, ſhaped like a Malteſe Croſs, to adapt it the more 
exactly to the extremity of the amputated part, for tis particu. 
larly.uſed in Amputation; it ought to be whip'd at each Angle, 
leſt the ſeveral pieces of Linnen which thicken it being looſe, 
ſhould wrinkle as tis laying on. 8 
The ſeventh, G. is a Window Bolſter with an Aperture in the 
middle, to admit the egreſs and regreſs of the Air by the Wind. 
pipe after the Operation called Bronchotomy; tis alſo of great uſe 
in Fractures with Wounds. | 
The eighth, H, is the trapezial Bolſter, ſhaped like the Plaiſter 
of that Name, that is, cut in at each end in order to fit it thebet- 


ns thro the 


* 


ter to the Members of an unequal Surface, on which tis always. 


laid circularly. . . «2 


The ninth, I, is a large ſquare Bolſter, cut from its two. inferior 
Angles towards the middle, to accommodate it to the ſhape of a 
Shoulder, which is te he cured in caſe of Luxations of the Hu- 
merus, i. e. Shoulder, and the Omoplata, or Shoulder Bone. 

The tenth, K, is call d rh Loxenge Bolſter, becauſe its ſides or 
edges, which are. ſix, make: oblique”, Arigles which are equal to 
their oppoſite Angles, as are alſo. the ſides; this Shape is frequent - 
ly given to Bolſters rather than round, becauſe they ſerve to the 
{ame purpoſes as the circular, and 'tis eaſier and more expeditious 
to cut in a right Line the four Angles of a ſquare Bolſter, which 
is the moſt common, then to ſhape a round one exactly. 

The eleventh, L, is compoſed of three narrow long Bolſters, two 
of which interſe& each other like St. Andrew's Croſs, and the other, 
which you ſee vertically fituate, cuts the other at acute Angles; 
they are ſucceſsfully.apply'd in this order in Ancuriſme and Varice:z 
becauſe that having three Bolſters in the middle, they the more 
compreſs the Place where the Veſlel is open or relaxed. . 

The twelfth, M. is a round Bolſter, of which ſort there are 
ſome as perfectly round as Balls; and others which are only ſo 
on one fide like half Globes: Both the one and the other art put 
under the Arm-pits, before making the Bandage, after the ReduCtl- 

on of a luxated Shoulder; one of them is alfo clap'd into the Hands 
of thoſe who have diſlocated or broken their Arm Bones. 

To conclude, theſe laſt are little Bolſters, ſome of which, N. N. 
are thick and ſquare, to be apply'd atter Bleeding in the Arm or 
Foot. The two O, O, are long; they are uſed with Ligatures 
of the Veſſels to tie the Thread upon; and the two others, P, P, 
are rolled and very ſmall, in order to be employ d in Sutures, and 
particularly thoſe of a Tendon. 
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* 2 having provided a Wound with Tents and Plegets, and Definitio3 | 

N. N, Neg. rad a it with a Plaiſter and Bolſter, we finiſh by of Ban- 

m or Mer * = a mg ups BIR is nothing but a Circumvolution dage. ö 

tures nder to preg rouſly win around ſome part of the Body, in , 

P, P, preterve or reſtore Health. 6 

„ and Are, we can perform a Bandage, we muſt know what a What A [2 
T Ss. What we call a Band then, is a long and broad Liga- Band is. i 
ent with which we cover and wrap up thoſe Parts which re- * 
_ it, in order to their Re- eſtabliſnment. Obſerve then the | © 
"erence betwixt Band and Bandage, which is, that the Band —_ 


3URE > 
it the ſame time, the Inſtrument and Matter with which 
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the Bandage is made, and Bandage is the Uſe and Appoſition of 
the Band, * 

Bands ſeveral ways differ amongſt themſelves, viz. with re. 
gard to their Matter, ſome being of Leather, others of Linnen; 
with regard to their Figure, which ought to be adapted to the 
various Parts which they are to bind; with relation to their Size, 
fince ſome are long and broad, others ſhort and narrow, or long 
and narrow, broad and ſhort ; and in their Structure more or 
leſs artificial, ſince ſeveral ought to be cut expreſs for ſeveral par. 
ticular Caſes; and others are found ready made, as a Napkin, 2 
Girdle. , for neceſſary Uſes. | 

In a Band we conſider its Body, which is its broadeſt and 
ſtrongeſt Part; and the Extremities are taken either according to 
their breadth or length, which are what we call the principal 
Parts; fo that there are always four Parts in a Band, how mall 
ſoever it may be; for it cannot want two Bounds to its Length, 
and as many to its Breadth. | 

Moſt Bands reſemble Rectangular Parallelograms, or long 
Squares; but ſometimes ſeveral Inciſions are made at their ends, 
and even in their middles; as you way diſcern by this Plate. 

Four Qualities are neceſſary to a Band to render it perfect; 


biications of Firſt, that its Matter be good, that is, if of Linnen, that it be 


_ Band. 


General 
Diviſion ef 
Bandages. 


neither too old nor too new, that it may be ſoft, loſe and light: 
Secondly, that it be clean and well waſh'd, that it may not im- 
preſs any noxious Quality: Thirdly, that it be of an even plain 
Cloth, not wrought, and that it be cut the right way of the 
Thread, by reaſon, if cut the other way, 'twill ſlacken and tear; 
that it be {mooth and free from Hems or Knots, as Bolſters are, 
for fear of giving Pain: Add alſo, that it ought to have no Sel 
vage, if we deſire the binding to be compleatly perform'd. What 
remains is, that we muſt take the ſame Care of our Bands of 
Leather or Stuff. | 
Bandages are either common or proper : The Common may 
be apply'd to ſeveral Parts for ſeveral Maladies; as fimple Janda- 
ges, as well equal as uncqual ; and the proper are only uſeful to 
certain Places, and ſach and ſuch Diſeaſes : And the number of 
theſe laſt ſorts is as large-as that of the various Parts of the Bo. 
dy. I don't pretend here to explain them all to you; the Dit 
cuſſion of them is of ſuch a large Extent, that it requires a par- 
ticular Courſe: I ſhall treat no farther of Bandages, than what 1s 
neceſſary to enable you to comprehend the Operations which! 
am to demonſtrate to you, : 
Bandage is either ſimple or compound: We call that ſimple which 
is barely a wrapping round with one fingle Band, from which 
nothing is cut, or to which nothing is added. This Bandage ts 
of two ſorts, equal or unequal; the ſimple equal Bandage is cit- 
cular, it ſurrounds the Parr like a Hoop; the Termination of the 
Band is even, without any Imparity of Circuits: The ſimple un- 
equal ſubdivides it ſelf into four ſorts : It is call'd Doloire, when 
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they are nam'd Mouſſes when they grow more irregular ; they 
are term'd rampant or winding, when they ſtray ſo far from each 
other, as to diſcover diſtant Spaces betwixt them; and renvers'd 
Bandage, when the Inequality of the Part requires the folding 
and turning of the Band inſide outwards : Compound Bandage is 
that which is compos'd of ſeyeral Bands join'd together, or of 
one alone cut into ſeveral Parts. | 


All Bandages are not 7 4 and ended in the ſame manner: 
some begin with one of the 


thoſe of Phlebotomy; and alſo by the middle of the Band, when 
tis roll'd at both ends, as the Capeline. % 

Frequently the firſt part of the Band is plac'd on the Part af- 
feted, ſometimes on the neighbouring Part; at other times on a 
diſtant and oppoſite Part, and always purſuant to the Intention 
of the Bandage; but it ought never to be ended upon the Wound, 
becauſe the Pin which faſtens the laſt part of it, will not fail to 
Ai& the Patient with the utmoſt Pain, 

Bandages are ſubſervient to Remedies, or themſelves ſupply 
the Place of them. The number of theſe laſt is very great; for 
all the Bandages uſed to Fractures and Luxations almoſt ſolely 
Cure them: The different uſes of Bandages {occaſions their vari- 
ous Names; as thoſe are called inearnative which cloſe the Lips 
of a Wound; thoſe expmulſove, which draw or guide outwards the 
purulent Matter of Abſceſſes and Ulcers : Theſe Sores are very 
commonly cur d by the laſt Means. As for the firſt ſort, they are 
only ſubſervient to Remedies, and they are call'd retentive; they 
are very common in compariſon with other Bandages, and con- 
tribute no farther to the Cure, than by retaining the Medica- 


Applicati- 
Extremities of the Band, as thoſe on of Ban- 
of Fradlures; others at ſome diſtance from one of its ends, as dages. 


Their Uſe. 


ments on the Part affected; there are alſo ſeveral of theſe which 


are only proper for certain Parts, as the Throat or Belly, which 
cannot bear any other Bandages. 

The Matter of the Bandage having all the Qualifications ahove- 
mention d, the reſt depends on the Chirurgeon, who, throughly 
inſtructed in the difference of Bandages and the Caſes to which 
they ought to be apply'd, has no more to do than to apply the 
Bands properly, and take them off with addreſs. 

The Part will be equally bound up, if the following Circum- 


How to 


ſtances be duly obſery'd: The Chirurgeon muſt place the Patient bind »þ 


na convenient Poſture, that he may cauſe one or more of his Ser- 
Yants to hold the Part to be bound: The Band muſt be hard 
cold up, ſo even that the Convolutions exactly cover one another 
like concentrical Rings; he takes it in one hand, and holding the 

{t part of it in the other, he muſt proceed without heſitation, 
or Stying any Suſpicion that he doth not know where to begin: 
From which Moment, that his Patient may not languiſh, he ought, 
with equal Diligence and Exactneſs, to ya the Part affected 


with the Band : Neatneſs and a good Grace are neceſſary, that 
the Operator himſelf, may be 
The Bandage done, he muſt ex- 
* amine. 


the Patient, thoſe with him, an 
ers d with his Performance, 


well, 
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amine, whether the Circumvolutions are ſecurely and equal 
made, whether it be neither too laxe nor too hard, and whether 
well adapted to the Form and Subſtance of the Part: Then, to 
place the Part in ſuch manner on Cuſhions, that it remains firm 
and free from Pain; obſerving, as a General Rule, that the bo. 
ſture of the Arm be ſomewhat bent, and the Leg wholly ex- 
| tended. | 
What Fa be If the Dexterity of the Chirurgeon appears by his exact and 
obſer d in neat Appoſition of the Bands, tis not leſs diſcover'd by his tz. 
taling off king off the ſame, when he acquits himſelf with Eaſe, without 
the Ban- Confuſion and Trouble. To unbind the Part, he muſt put it in 
gages, the ſame Poſture it was when bound up; cauſe the By-ftanders 
to hold it firm, and then undoing the Apparatus, and neatly and 
tenderly taking off the Bands, unrolling them now with ons 
hand, then with the other, without letting them flip out of ei- 
ther; and above all, taking Care to avoid giving any. Pain: If 
they ſtick to one another, or to the Part, to diſ- engage them the 
more cafily, they muſt be moiſtened with ſome Liquor, which 
is to be diverſified, purſuant to the State of the Indiſpofition: 
Oyl, for Inſtance, is us'd when the Part is in Pain; Wine, when 
tis cold or weak; and Oxycratum, or Vinegar and Water, when 
inflam'd. 
Particular Let's now examine ſome Bandages, which are repreſented in 
Bandages, the Seventh Plate; in which I have caus'd to be engraven only 
thoſe of daily Uſe, and which a Chirurgeon is indiſpenſibly ob- 
liged to be inform'd of. py 
. The firſt, A, is the Veil or Coverchef, ſo called, becauſe it co- 
Veil or Co- vers or wraps round the whole Head: Tis made of a Napkin, 
werchef, pleated in two Pleats, in order to be put on the Head; and of 
the four Corners which hang upon the Face, there are two which 
are ty d under the Chin, and the other two in the Nape of the 
Neck; this Bandage is moſt uſed of any, and is proper for Wound 
| of the Head. | | | 
2. B. The ſecond, B, is the Fore head. Cloth: "Tis of two ſarts; one 
Forehead- Simple, which is made of a Band turn'd circularly round the 
Cloth, Head; and the other figur'd, which is compos'd of ſeveral pie- 
ces, or rather foldings of Cloth ſewed together, and provided 
with four Ribbans, at the four Corners, to tie it at the back part 
of the Head: This Bandage is particular to the Front. 
en The third, C, is the Scapular, ſo called from its reſting 08 
The Sca pu- the Shoulders: Tis made of a piece of Cloth of two or three 
lar. foot long, and ſeven or eight inches broad : Tis cut in the mids 
dle in proportion to its length, that it may come over the Head 
Its Uſe is to ſuſtain all Bandages apply d to the Breaſt and Belly 
One of the C's ſhews that out of its place, and the other that 
?pply'd to the wounded Part. 
Py The fourth, D, is the Napkin ; we take one of a ſufficient 
The Nap- Length to go round the Body, fold it long-ways three or four 
hin, times, and with it bind up all Wounds of the Breaſt and lower 
Belly; *tis faſten d behind and before to the Extremitizs of the 
Scapular, which prevents its finking. Tis 
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The fifth, E, F, G, is a bleeding Ligature ; tis about an Ell 5. E. F, G' 
long, and two Fingers broad: E ſhews it you before tis us d; F Bleeding 
ſhews you an Arm after tis bound up; and G informs you how Ligature. 
to apply a Ligature to the Foot after bleeding, which is called a 

Stirrop. I ſhall more largely diſcourſe on theſe two Bandages, 

when I treat on the Operations for which they are proper, 

The fixth, H. I, is a Bandage for the Arm or Leg, called the 6. H. I. 
Tertile or Winding Bandage; it conſiſts of a Band roll' up at the Winding 
end, two or three Fingers broad, and about two Ells long. When Bandage. 
tis apply'd to the Arm, tis begun by a circular Circumvoluti- 
on or two about the Wriſt, and continued to the Shoulder, leav- 
ing Spaces betwixt each Round; and when *tis us'd on the Leg, 
it begins with a Stirrop, the firſt End being clapt under the Sole 
of the Foot, and aſcending by winding Degrees to the Thigh: 

This Bandage is barely retentive, irs ſole Buſineſs being to keep 
the Remedies fix'd on the Part. H is one apply'd to the Arm; 
and I ſhews the Band of which tis made. | 

The ſeventh, L, is the plaineſt and moſt ſimple of all: *Tis 7. L. 
perform'd with a ſmall ſhort Band, no longer than what is neceſ- Simple 
ſary to go once or twice directly round the Part, without either Bandage, 
aſcending or deſcending. | 

The eighth, M, is another retaining plain Bandage; to per- 8. M. 
form which, a broader piece of Cloth is neceſſary than the for- Another 
mer; tis ſometimes tyed on with ſmall Strings, or elſe ſewed to plain Ban- 
the Part. dage. 

The ninth, N, is a Bandage proper for a Leg, which is to be 9. N. 
very tight bound up. and is perform'd with ſuch a Band as the Returning 
winding or tortile Bandage; the firſt End is placed under the Sole Bandage. 
of the Foot, from whence tis roll'd a- croſs in ſuch manner, that oy” 
on the Inſtep it makes a ſort of St. Andrew's Croſs; after which, 
its Circumvolutions are continued to the Knee-Pan : but it muſt 
be obſerved, that, at the Place where the Calf of the Leg begins, 
it muſt be turn d a-croſs ; which Courſe is to be continued till it 
comes to the fulleſt part of that Member; for otherwiſe the Ban- 

Gage would fit hollow, and not keep the Leg equally tight, which 
is what is neceſſary. 

The tenth, O, is a Band equally roll'd at both ends; tis ordi- 10. O. 
narily apply'd by the middle, each of the Ends being held in each Bandage 
Hand. This Band is broad or narrow, long or ſhort, according rolld at 
to the difference of the Parts, or Sores. It ſerves to make the both ends. 
Capeline and Spica, Bandages in very frequent Uſe. 

The eleventh, P, is a fall Band two Fingers broad, and long 11. P. 
enough to roll twice about the Part; *tis flit near one of the Incarna- 
Ends, to paſs the other through it: This Bandage is call d Incarna- ive Ban- 
ue, Sarcotic, or Uniting, by reaſon it re · unites the Lips of the 4age. 
Wound made long- ways, in order to ſpare by that Means a Su- 
ture, This Bandage is begun, by fixing the middle of the Band 
to the Part oppoſite to the Wound; for Inſtance, if *tis to be 
uſed for the Forehead, to which tis particularly adapted, the 
wide of the Band mult be plac'd on the Occipat, or hi 2 
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The Firſt Demonſtration 
of the Head, and running the two Ends on both ſides above the 
Ears, one end is run or chang'd through the other on the right 
fide of the Wound through the Slit; then drawing both of them, 
the edges of the Wound are brought to join ſo exactly, that they 

day unite without any Deformity. | 
12. Q. The twelfth, Q, is a Bandage with four Ends. Tis made of 
Bandage a Linnen Band. whoſe two Extremities or Ends are length - an 
with ſeur cut in two: When they are cut in three, *tis a Bandage with fy 
ends, Ends: And when, each of them is divided into four, of eight 
Ends: This Bandage is proper for ſeveral Parts. We place i 
chicfly amongſt the Incarnatives, fince it ſerves to cloſe the Lip 
of a Wound made a croſs, By the Aſſiſtance of theſe two hf 
Bandages, many Sutures are avoided, from which the Chirurge 
on gught to exempt his Patient as much as poſſible, becauſe they 
will always, in order to their Cure, prefer the being ſubjected 
to the obtuſe Senſe of a Bandage, to the ſuffering the ſharp Pa 
of a Suture, 
13. K. The laſt, R, is a figur'd Bandage, repreſenting a T; tis call 
ive Bau figur'd, becauſe made of two Bands ſew'd together: There ar 
dage T. {imple or ſiugle ones, as this; and others which are ſlit and don 
ble, which are uſed on ſeveral Occaſions, This Bandage is 4 
dapted to ſeveral Parts ; 'tis us'd above all in Lithotomy and the 
Fiſtula of the Anus. | 
If I ſhould deſcend to the detail of Bandages, I muſt ask your 
Patience for a much longer time than we are allow'd to pals in 
our Aſſemblies; wherefore, what I have ſaid will be ſufficient to 
give you as much Information as is neceſlary at preſent ; After 
Which, let's proceed to treat of Sutures. 
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Uture is a Chirurgical Operation, which, by means ofa Thread- Dofinition 


* 


perfect Continuity the parts of our Bodies violently divided, aud 
fut whilſt yet a Bleeding. 

The Word Suture is taken in two Senſes; either for a Con- 
** of the Bones of the Cranium or Skull, join's together by 
= Saw-Teeth, which engage or bind them one within 
{pa 8 ſewing up or Wounds which require i: In 
ap Ip 1 Senſes we underſtand it, when we Often eftirm 
"4 e the beſt mean that can be uſed for the Fe-unfrirg 
A $ Jult made, when Bandage, favour'd by the moſt ad- 
"gcous ſituation, cannot compaſs chat end; becauſe rhe 
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ed-Needle, contributes to the re-uniting and r<ſtoring to a Ma Suture. 
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The Firſt Demonſtration 
Lips of the Wound being brought to approach each other by the 
aſſiſtance of the Points of [the Needle, the principal extremities 
of the Fibres, which were either cut or torn, return and apply 
to each other, and to the ſtate in which they were before their 
Fracture and Separation. 

The Ancients invented ſeveral Sutures, which they reduced to 
three ſorts, the Incarnative, Reſtringent and Conſervative. 

The Incarnative is ſo called, becauſe that re- uniting the Edpes 
of a Wound, and retaining them ſo join'd by means of the Thread 
drawn thro them by a Needle, it cauſes them to conglutinate, 


knit, heal over, and re- aſſume their priſtine Continuity, Theſe b 
Incarnative Sutures are ſubdivided into five Species, which are 0 
the interſected, the tortile or threaded, the pegg'd or feather, L 
that with a buchle or claſp, and the dry Suture: Of theſe five a 
Species we ſuppreſs two of them, as too cruel and wholly uſe- f 
leſs, which are the pegg'd or feather'd, and the Suture periorn'd i: 
by a &xckle or claſp. The former is term'd the pegg'd or pin 
Suture, when perform'd with wooden Pins; and the feather'd, when I 
done with the Quils of Feathers: The Operator threads two or a 
three Needles with a double Thread, which is paſs'd thro the tl 
Edges of the Wound making holes at a Fingers diſtance from t! 
cach other, and in the Loops of each of theſe Threads he fixes | 
a wooden Peg or Pin, or the Quil of a Feather, and binds them u 
with the ends of the ſame Thread, that the Quils may keep the 1 
edges of the Wound cloſed ; but preſſing them fo as to ca t! 
continual Pains and Obſtructions, followed by ſeveral miſerable . 
cidents : To perform the other Operation, the Ancients had cur» it 
buckles pointed at both ends, one of which they thruſt into th a 
upper, and the other into the lower part of the Wound, to do © 
its Lips, You will eaſily judge, by this Recital of theſe tw t: 
Sutures, how cruel, and at the ſame time how uſeleſs they were tl 
fince in the Caſes where they ſeem moſt neceſſary, as in deep u 
Wounds, where the contraction of the divided Fleſhy parts keep n 
the Mouth of the Wound very wide, and in Wounds of the th 
Tendons, they expoſe the Patients to terrible Convulſions ant v. 
Contritions, which are avoided by diminiſhing as much as pcſiby {y 
by moderate Compreſſion the dilatation of theſe Wounds, WW b. 
ſhall proceed no farther on them; but explain in a moment R 
the three others, which are the interſected. thredded or tortile, au 01 
ary Sutures. ; fu 
The name of Reſtringent is given to a ſort of Sutures wic th 
pretend to ſtop the Blood in large Wounds, where there 15 1 © 
aperture of the more conſiderable Veſſels; to which end {ever ſe 
kinds of them have been devis'd, of which number are the Se th 
makers, Teilors and Skinners, hc. Sutures, all of them mon at 
uſeleſs one than the other; for if we do but even a little refit th 
on this Suzure, we cannot help condemning it: Suppoſe then gl 
that the Skin was ſo cxactly ſewed up, that the Blood could nt al 
come out, would it not eſcape under it thro' the Aperture“ N 


the Veſtel, from whence *twould run into all the 1 i 
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y the betwixt the Muſcles; which would ſwell, putrify and gangrene the 
nities rt, So that this Suture is not retrench d without juſt Reaſon z 
apply and the rather, becauſe there are other more certain and leſs 
their painful means of ſtopping Blood. But yet the uſe of that of the 
Farriers is yet retain'd for the Suture of Wounds in the Inteſtins, 
ed to which l ſhall to morrow demonſtrate to you in the Gaſtrorhaphis 
Operation. 
Edpes The name of Conſervative Suture is beſtow'd on that, which 
Bread in large Wounds, in which part of the Subſtance is loſt, prevents 
tinate, the too wide Seceſſion of the edges of the Wound from each other; 
Theſe i but a Bandage ſufficing to that end, tis needleſs to run a parcel 
ch ue of long Threads a- croſs a Wound, where they fatigue us in the 
ther, Dreſſing; and by their attraction, inceſſantly irritate the Motion 
ſe we nd natural Bent of the parts, till they are cut or break; where- . 
y uſe: fore 1 diſmiſs it, to accompany the Reſtringent or Styptic Suture 
'orm'd in its Baniſnment. 
pinn'd 'Tis not on my own Authority that I retrench theſe Suturet, 
„when lam not the ſole Proſecutor which has indicted them: The ſmall 
wo or advantage which reſults from the uſe of em, and the Evils which 
ro the they cauſe, haye continually drawn on their Condemnation. For 
from tic {pace of above 30 Years, in which I have practis'd Chirurgery, 
e fixes | have never either made uſe of them my ſelf, or ſeen them 
them vd by any other Chirurgeon ; and of above four hundred Chi- 
ep the rurgeons here at preſent aſſembled, I don't believe there is one 
» cauſe that ever ſaw theſe Operations performed. 


ble A. The ſole advantage which we draw from Sutures is Re- union, Uſe of u + 
d iin the Procuration of which two things concur, the Chirurgeon tures. 

ato tht and Nature. On the Chirurgeon's part the Obſervation of two 

to doſq i circumſtances is abſolutely neceſſary: Firſt, to draw the Lips of 

ſe roll the Wound to a mutual cloſure, and ſecondly to keep them in 

y were bat ſituation; and on the fide of Nature ſhe is obliged to make 


in deer uſe of her Balm, as the moſt proper Cement to conglutinate and 
ts keep mutually re-unite the Lips of the Wound, Be not ſurprized, 
of tha chat I put the Chirurgeon before Nature, ſhe would labour in 


ons aug Van on a Wound, if his Induſtry did not reduce the parts to 
peſſb {uch a ſtate as is reparable bY the Motion and Juices provided by 
nds, ber wiſe Oeconomy to that end. In order to conceive how this How the 
nent 008 Re-union happens, we muſt be informed that all the Parts of e e 
tile, aq our Bodies are compoſed of nothing but Tubes, perpetually tranſ- * en 

| fus d by Liquors, which endeavour to diſperſe themſelves to all liſhed 
; which the Parts, and, by continual impulſe, incline to circulate from * 


re is dne Part to another: So that as ſoon as the Chirurgeon has clo- 
d ſereri {ed the Lips of the Wound by Suture or Bandage, and ſubjected 
he Swe them to this Diſpoſition ; the Humours, which are perpetually 
m mog tempting to paſs and repaſs from one Lip to the other, finding 


e refle the Conduits broken, flow out of the Veſlels, and their moſt 
ofe then 2lutinous and balſamic Particles topping in the Intervals, which 
ould n Aways remain in a Wound, even the moſt exactly clos d, t ere 
rture 0 eondenſing and indurating by the heat of the Place, and withal 


nt ſpace boining to the two ſides of the Wound, they keep themſelves ſo 
bet yy „ united 
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united, that the Extremities of the Fibres and Capillary Veſſel 
mollified and nouriſhed in a ſmall time, proceed to a perfed 
Continuity, of the ſame Texture as before their Diſunion. l 
tranſverſe Wounds, we cannot diſpenſe with the Uſe of Suture, 
and eſpecially in thoſe which Bandage cannot re- unite; for when 
ſuch Bandages, as the uniting and incarnative, are ſufficient im- 
mediately to cloſe the Lips of a Wound, the Patient ought to 
be ſpar'd the Trial of all other Means. Lacerated Wounds, to 
which pieces of Fleſh hang, as thoſe of a Noſe or Ear half cut off 
alſo require ſewing : But 'tis a Miſtake, to pretend to apply d- 
=. ture to ſuch Parts as the Noſe and Ears, when they are intireh 
4 eparated from the Body, tho' ſome Authors have adviſed it: 
*Tis alſo ridiculous to believe, that tis poſſible to repair the Lok 
of a Noſe, by the immediate Subſtitution of a bit of Fleſh, ct 
out of the Thigh or Arm, and ſhap'd like Noſtrils, though ſome 
Authors tell us they have try'd it with Succeſs. 

Caſes in Though Smwures are infallible Means of the cloſure of the 
which Su- Wounds, and procuring their Re- union; there are yet ſome Oe. 
Fures are caſions, in which the Uſe of them is interdicted us. Six or ſe- 
prejudicial. ven Caſes, in which they ought not to be practiſed, are; Firk, 
in Wounds ſuſpected to be invenom d, becauſe *tis proper to pro 
vide an Iſſue for the Poiſon, and to conduct the Remedies to 
the Interior of theſe Parts, to which the Venom has infinuz- 
. ted tt ſelf; Secondly, in Wounds of the Breaſt, by reaſon of its 
continual Motion; Thirdly, in thoſe accompanied with violut 
Inflammat ions, becauſe the point of the Needle would yet in 
creaſe them; Fourthly, in Contuſions, the Fleſh not being firm 
enough to bear the Thread ; Fifthly, in theſe Wounds atrended 
with the Aperture of the great Veſſels, which are to be cloſed by 
_  Ligature or Aſtringents; Sixthly, in thoſe which diſcover the 
Bones, by reaſon of the exfoliation which is to be expected, 
Seventhly, in Weunds accompanied with a ſignal loſs of Subſtance, 
becauſe tis neceſſary to draw out the Pus or Matter, in order to 

the Regeneration of Fleſh. : 
When a Wound is not of any of the kinds which I have jul 
mentioned, and a Chirurgeon is gonvinced of the Neceſſity of 2 
Suture, before he proceeds to the Operation, beſides the A- 
ratus common to a Wound, he ought to be provided with three 
Mw things abſolutely neceſſary to the performance of it; a Need 
Shape of A, Thread B, and a ſmall Tube or Pipe C; we ordinarily chuſe 
the Needles, 3 Needle proportionable to the Nature of the Wound, in order 
to which we muſt be provided with thoſe of ſeveral Shapes and 
Sizes: There are ſtreight ones, and others more or leſs Curve; 
but the crooked ones are preferrable, becauſe there are no places 
of the Body to which they cannot be uſed, and that more con- 
veniently 65 thoſe which are ſtreight; their Steel muſt not be 
brittle, but yet a little, hard, that it may not bend; they ought 
to be poliſhed, ſharp pointed, and wholly free from Ruſt, that 
"cy may the quicker make their way, and that in their pa 
; 7 z 
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through a Wound they don't raſe it. The head of this Inſtru- 
ment ought to be provided with an Eye, through which the 
Thread or String is run, and its fides ſhould be excavated like 
a {mall Gutter, that the Thread placing its ſelf in thoſe little 
Notches, may not ſtop the Needle by hindring its eaſie paſſage, 
by reaſon of the clumſie thickneſs it may give the head. The 
Thread ought to be even, round, equal, ſo 
or courſeneſs for the Needle. The Epinay or Florentine Thread 
is preferred to Silk, becauſe when dyed it cuts the Fleſh quicker, 
all thoſe Dyes being corroſive and cauſtic, The Thread is uſed 
ſingle or double, purſuant to the force tis to reſiſt, and waxing 
of it muſt not be forgotten, that it may not rot but hold the 
better. The Tube ought to be of Silver, rather curve than 
ſreight, in order to be ſerviceable to all parts of the Body; it 
ſhould be cut through to give paſlage 
u the end to let the Thread through. Some aſſert the Chirur- 
geon's Fingers to be better than a Pipe, to hold the edge of a 
Wound whilſt ſewing; and indeed there are ſome Caſes in 
which its uſe may be diſpenced with, though not in all. C, re- 
preſents how this, Inſtrument muſt be ſhaped. 

In performing of a Suture, fix or ſeyen general Precepts are 


4. 


Dnalitie 


, and of a fit fineneſs of the 


Thread. 


to the Needle, and cleft 


R 


to be obſerved; the firſt of which is, that the Wound be well Rules for 
cleanſed of all clots of Blood, and other exotic Bodies: Second- Suturos. 


ly, that its Lips be join'd by a Servant, whe holds them 
coſe during the Operation: 'The Third is, not to take in too 
much of the Skin, by piercing it obliquely: The Fourth, not to 
penetrate the Fleſh deeper than is neceſſary, to avoid leaving 


at the bottom of the Wound, a ſpace where the Humours may 


amals and putrifie: The Fifth is, to leave 2 moderate diftance 
between the Stitches: The Sixth, to avoid the puncture of the 
Nerves, Membranes and Tendons: And the Seventh conſiſts in 
ſometimes venting the lower part of the Wound, to make it an 
Iſue. Thus inſtructed with theſe general Rules, we may ſet 
dur Hands to tha Work; but the interſected, the tortile or thread- 
ed, and the dry Sutures, are differently performed, I ſhall now 

demonſtrate theſe three one after — 2 
The Interſected or Interftitch'd Suture is ſo called, becauſe at 
each Stich the Needle makes, the Thread is cut after having 
made a knot: This Operation is performed two ways, either 
with a ſingle or double Thread. To perform the former, the 
Operator takes his Threaded Needle in his Right, and the Tube 
in his Left Hand. Some will have the point dip'd in Oyl, that 
it may give the leſs Pain at its entrance; then ſupporting the ſu- 
perior Lip of the Wound with the Tube, the Operator thruſts in 
the Needle, and when tis paſſed half thro the Hole or Window 
of the ſaid Tube, he draws it quite through; after which, do- 
ing the ſame thing to the inferior Lip, he paſſes the ſame Thread 
through that from within, outwards; if the Wound require 
ſeyeral Stitches, he makes as many as are neceiliry, e 
; alters 


. 


Circum- 


ſtances ne · Circumſtances to be obſerved ; the principal of which is, that 
ceſſary to after having cloſed the Lips of the Wound as exactly as poſſible 
his Pra- to provide for their remaining in the ſame Rate, Several Au- 


ice. 


How to 
perform 


Suture, 


ze tortile Operator's leaving the Needles in the Wound, and winding e! 
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afterward knots each Stitch ſeverally, taking care not to y Thre 
the knot on the Wound, but at the upper part of it; he mug thei! 
tye a Chirurgeon's knot, which is done by paſſing the Threaii 54 
twice through the ſame nooſe, by reaſon it holds better than 
the ſingle knot, Some Chirurgeons place very ſmall Linnen By. 
ters, DD, under each knot. The other Species of interſected $y 
tures is performed with a double Thread, with which the Needle two 
is threaded; the Operator makes a loop at its end, and when be 
has run it through the Wound, as the former, the loop left 2t 
the inferior part of the Wound is raiſed to the ſuperior, andthe 
Thread run through it, after which having tied it with a double 
knot, he cuts it with the Sciſſars, E. This Suture differs from 
the other not only in the doubling of the Thread, but alſo by its 
beginning at the inferior Lip of the Wound, which is the place 
where the Thread is to be noos'd, and it has this advantage o- 
ver the other, that 'tis more proper for deep Wounds, becaul 
ſtronger, and that it cloſes more exactly. 

In order to the exact performance of theſe Sutures, the Chi 
rurgeon ought to be provided with a Cuſhion, F, ſtuck with 
Needles, G, of all ſorts, ſtreight, curve, large, ſmall, round, flat 
and triangular, threaded with ſeveral ſorts of Thread, to the end 
that he may have ready before his Eyes what is proper for the 
Wound to be ſewed up; otherwiſe he will frequently be obligd 
either to make uſe of an improper Needle, or to wait the coming 
of one ſent for. 


After performance of the Suture, there are yet ſome eflentia 


_ 


w—_ — 


thors adviſe to apply to the Wound a Powder called the Conſer- 
vatrix of Sutures, compoſed of glutinous and viſcous Ingredients 
ſuch as Maſtick, Myrrh, Bolus, and Aloes ; of this Powder there 
is ſome in the Viol G. Others aſſert the beſt Remedy to be the 
nutritive Juice, which repairing to the Part, ' procaxes the Re- 
union: And Arcauss Balſam, which is in the little Pot H. i 
commonly uſed, and with that the ſmall Pledget I is charged and 
clap'd on the Suture, and afterwards covered with the great 
Pledget K, which is large enongh to extend over the Knots, 
the end that the Plaiſter not ſticking to them, the Dreſſing ma} 
be taken off without pain. Next is laid on the Plaiſter L. Which 
ought to be compoſed of viſcous and aſtringent Ingredients 

ſuch as that for Ruptures; then the Bolſter M. moiſten'd in ſome 
Liquor which fortifies and reſiſts Putrefaction. As for the 

Bandage, it ought to be conform'd to the Figure of the wounded 

Part, for which reaſon it cannot be particularly ſpecified 3 but it 

muſt be ſo perform'd as to retain the Lips of the Wound cloſely 

join'd together. ; 

The Tortile or threaded Suture receiv'd its Name from ti 
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to the Thread about them, in the ſame manner that Tailors do about 
e mut their threaded Needles which they ſtick on their Sleeves. This 
Threa Sure is ,alfo perform'd two ways; either Needles are run a- 
er tha croſs the Wound, as that mark'd N, or as that which is pointed 
en Bol. at by O, they are fixed on its ſides. Both of them are common- 
Zed h perform'd with two Needles; for the firſt, the Operator takes 
Neede two ſtreight ſharp- pointed Needles, which, one after the other, 
hen he with the help of the Pipe, he runs acroſs the Wound: He be- 
left ac gins to enter them on the outfide of the Wound inwards, and 
and the draws them out from the infide outwards, and finding them ſo 
double diſpoſed, as that their Extremities make a regular Square, he 
s from takes a Thread which he winds about their four Ends, and croſs 
) by ity over the Wound three or four times in ſuch manner as he cauſes 
e place the Lips to cloſe exactly; after which, faſtning the Thread, he 
age 0-8 cuts off the Points of the Needles with an inciſive Forceps, and 
decaul fniſnes with two Bolſters, PP, which are put under the Needles. 
The ſecond ſort of Tortile Suture differs from the former only 
1e Chi in that the Needles, inſtead of croſſing the Wound, are run a- 
k with beg its Lips, as you ſee in the Figure. I allow theſe Needles to 
d, A be two exotick Bodies, which may inceſſantly grate and raſe 
he end the Wound; but if they are ſupportable acroſs the Wound, they 
for the wil not do any greater hurt in this Diſpoſition, ſince they muſt 
oblig'd give leſs pain, and cloſe a Wound without leaving any thing in 


doming it which can fatigue it. Theſe Sutures are admirably adapted to 
thoſe Parts which we cannot help moving continually, as the 
(lentil Lips. 


is, that The dry Suture is ſo called, becauſe it does not _ any Of the dry 
oſſible, Effuſion of Blood, nor does it want either Needle, Thread or Pipe; Suture. 
ral Au- tis applied without paia: Tis alſo, like the former, diſtinguiſh'd 
Con/er- into two ſeveral forts, becauſe ſometimes perform'd with a ſingle 
edients piece of Stuff, and at others with two. To perform the firſt, the 
r there Operator takes a ſmall bit of Cloth or Leather, ſhap'd like thoſe 
be the mark d Q, which he covers with ſtrong Glue, or ſome viſcous 
he Re- Ingredient which ſticks it faſt to the Skin, as Meal intermix'd 
t H, 1088 with the White of an Egg; he applies one moiety of it on one 
ed and hide of the Wound, aud when fix d on the Skin, he draws the 
e great Cloth by its remaining part, in order to apply it on the other 
ots, ſde, where ſticking it very faſt, by that means cloſes the two 
ng M2/ Lips of the Wound: This Suture is very eaſily performed, but 
which is ſolely proper to be apply'd to ſuperficial Wounds. The other Several 
edient kind of dry Suture is noc ſo lightly performed; the Chirurgeon ways of per- 
n ſome takes two ſmall bits of Leather, R R, cut in a triangular Form, forming this 
for „ on one ſide of which are three Indentures, to each of which is Suture. 
ounde faſten'd a ſmall Thread; theſe Leathers are ſpread with ſome 
; * Ingredient which ſticks them faſt to the Skin, and the Chirur- 
cose gcon lays one of them on one of the Lips of the Wound, and 
1 the other on the other, taking care that the two Places on 
mt which they are laid be about a Finger's breadth diſtant from the 


ing * £xtremities of the Edges of the Wound, as is expreſſed by R; 
Thres 5 ä after 
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after which, by drawing the ends of the Thread, he cauſes the 
Lips of the Wound to cloſe, and tying the Thread together 
by a double Knot keeps them join d. ſo that the Re-union 
may eaſily be accompliſh'd. Some ſew the Indentures to one 
another, or fix Buckles on them in order to paſs through a ſmall 
String; and others only make uſe of two {mall bits of Leather 
mark'd S 8, ſpread over with the ſame Remedy, and provided 
with the ſame Threads, Tapes, or Ribbans; but this does not 
alter the Species, and ſerves only to the ſame end. This Suture 
1s extraordinary eſfectual in Wounds of the Face, by reaſon that 
avoiding the deforming Marks occaſion'd by the Points of the 
Needle, the remains of them are very little ſeen after their 
Cure. 

I don't mention figur d and angular Wounds, becauſe their dif. 
ferences may be ſo numerous, that tis impoſſible to ſhew you 
here how to ſew them all; I ſhall only hint to you in general, 
that we always begin the Stiches of the Interſected Suture in the 
Angles, when there are any, and in the middle of their right or 
circular Lines, when there are none: We make as many Stitches 
as the length of the Wound requires, obſerving not to make 
them too cloſe, nor too far from each other, but at ſuch a rea- 
ſonable diſtance from one another, as the danger of the Wound'sſe- 
parating again requires, cloſing firſt and with the wap 44 force 
that Place which is moſt violently inclined to dilate, by reaſon 
that keeping that firmly cloſed, all the others will of themſelves 
remain in the Situation in which they are placed. | 

When a Wound is Re- united, the next Task is to take off the 
Suture; in order to the performance of which with Prudence 
and Addreſs, the Chirurgeon ought to be throughly acquainted 

How to with two things; when, and how to take it off. He muſt know 
clear away the time of removing it to be, when he finds the Wound per- 
the Suture, fectly well cur d; when there is nothing left to Cicatriſe but the 
| ſmall Stitches made by the Needle, which always keeping thoſe 
Holes open prevents their cloſing: The way of their removal is 
different, according to the nature of the Suture ; the Interſected 
Suture is removed one way, the Tortile another, and the Dry 
yet another way, If an Interſected Suture, a {mall Probe ouglit 
to be run under the Thread, after which it muſt be cut near 
the Knot on the Probe, and afterwards in drawing it out by 
the Knot the Finger muſt be kept on the Wound in ſuch manner 
as to prevent its opening again : If a Tortile Suture, the Thread 
around the Needles is unwound, and the Needles dextroully 
drawn out, taking care that it be done without Violence, for 
fear of renewing the Wound; and if a Dry Suture, nothing 1s 
requiſite but Water to moiſten the bits of Linnen or Leather ſtuck 
tothe Skin, which being wetted eaſily come off. 

This, Gentlemen, is all that I have to demonſtrate to you to 
day in general of Operations and Sutures: To morrow we ſhall 
begin with the Operations practiſed on the Lower do? 3 

ollow 
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be diſtributed through the reſt of the Body ; beſides which, we 


have alſo another Reaſon to begin with them, which is, that they 


are more expoſed than others to thoſe Maladies, whoſe Cure of 
right belongs to the Chirurgeon. 


End of the general Account of Operations, 


15 
following the Courſe of the Anatomical Demonſtrations, in 
which we firſt examined the Parts contain d in that Region» 


they being moſt ſubject to Corruption, and alſo thoſe where is 
made the firſt Preparation of 8 which are afterwards to 
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GENTLEMEN, the 

| | wh 

. ==20\ N is no ſooner Born than an indebted bet 

{ 2 \ 7 TG Tributary to Chirurgery, and muſt immedi- Wa 

f ; : N ately ſuffer one of its Operations, withou th 

1872 3 WE which he will be in danger of Death foo! 

JA oz after his Birth : He ſcarce ſees the Light wh 

Eta Ce, when he implores the Chirurgeon's Aid, tC of 

i make the Ligature and Inciſion of the Navel 

| String. Our want of ſuch an Operation at our coming int be 

the World, proves the neceſſity of the Art whoſe Practice w 

are teaching, ſince without it, as ſoon as our Reſpiration begin ley 

we ſhould be forced to Breath our laſt. ner 

Of the Li- Let none pretend, that this Operation practiſed on the Navel bell 

gature of ſtring 1s none of the Chirurgeon's Right, becauſe Midwives art 

the Navel- made uſe of to perform it; for though excited by an ill-ground do 

ſtring. ed Modeſty, the Chirurgeons anciently inſtructed Matrons in thn tc: 

Art of delivering Women, tis yet a Truth, that the Delivery © tan 

Women does not leſs depend on Chirurgery, than the Diſcal be 

of the Eyes, Teeth, the Stone, Fractures and Luxations; which u 

are yet practiſed by Perſons, diſtinguiſhed by the 1 he 

Occ " 
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peculiſts, Tooth-drawers, Lithotomiſts and Bone. ſetters, ſince all theſe 
{yeral Operators have no farther Succeſs in the Cure of theſe 
Idfirmities, than what is owing to their conforming to the Rules 
preſcribed by our Profeſſion. | | 
The Chirurgical Science is of ſuch large Extent, that we have 
deen obliged to divide it into ſeveral Profeſſions, to which ſeve- 
nl perſons following their Genius have ſolely apply*d themſelves; 
and really the Parts of Chirurgery are ſo numerous, that tis ve- 
n difficult for a Chirurgeon equally to excell in them all, tho? 


he muſt not be ignorant of any of them; he muſt not ſet Bounds 


particular Operators, 

Thoſe Chirurgeons which either don't make the Delivery of 
Women their chief Bufineſs, or reſolve not to meddle with it at 
dl, ought to know how the Ligature of the Navel-ſtring ought 
to be performed, becauſe that either being call'd at the Moment 
of: Woman's Delivery, or being alone with her, they will ſee the 
[nfant expire in their Arms, if they are ignorant how to adjuſt 
the Navel-ſtring. 

This Ligature muſt not be long deferred, for the Reaſon I am 
going to offer: You may have been informed by my Anatomy, 
that the Blood is convey'd from the Mother to the Child along 
this String, by the Umbilical Vein, and that it returns from the 
Infant to the Mother by the Arteries of the lame Name; which 
is manifeſt by the Pulſation of thoſe Arteries which we feel all 
long this String, and which anſwers to the Motion of the 
Child's Heart; ſo that you may very well conclude, that by re- 
tarding the Ligature, che Child may loſe all its Blood, becauſe 
tie Arteries inceſſantly convey this Humour to the Placenta, 
where it may run out at the fame Mouths through which it 
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before repaſſed to the Mother; and now no more returning by 
way of Umbilical Vein, to repair the Loſs of what was voided, 
this Iſſue need remain but a ſhort time to kill the Child. 

This Operation, which is call'd Embruotomy, from Embruoa, 
which fignifies Infant, and Temnein, to cut, becauſe it conſiſts 
of the Section of the Navel of a Child juſt born; This Operati- 
on, I fay, though one of the plaineſt in Chirurgery, requires all 
the Application of him that performs it, becauſe tis accompany'd 
with ſome very nice eſſential Circumſtances; and we have known 
ſeveral Children die, where it has not been well done. The man- 


47. 


to his Knowledge; and this is what diſtinguiſhes him from theſe 


ter of acquitting your ſelves perfectly well in this Caſe, now 


follows : 
The Operator takes a Thread, which he folds five or fix times 
double, about the length of a Foot; at each end of which he 
ues a Knot to keep the Threads together, and prevent their en- 
angling in the Ligature : With this Thread, A, thus prepared, 
be ties the String two Fingers breadth from the Child's Navel, 
making a double Knot at firſt; after which, returning the Thread 
0 the other fide, he makes ſuch another, which he repeats a 
d time for greater Security; then, with a good pair of Sciſ- 
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Sciſſars, B. ſars, B. he cuts the String a Finger's breadth beyond the Li 


| An Incon- 


venience to too black, and occaſions the iſſuing forth of ſome drops of Blood 
be avoided. by the different Impulſes of that of its Arteries which makes 


Apernici- Some Women pretend, that before the making of the Umbili- 
ou Miflake. cal Ligature, all the Blood in the Veſſels of the Navel-ſtring 


- gers, which he moiſtens in Oyl, or covers with freſh Butter, to 


| Which caſe the Ligature ought to be drawn tighter ; wheretore 
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ture, ſo that there remains no more of the Navel-ſtring unte 
to the Child's Belly, than three Fingers breadth in length. 

This Ligature ought to be moderately hard; for if it be ſtrain d 
too tight, it may happen to cut the Navel-ſtring, eſpecially if of 
Silk, or fine Thread: Nor ought it to be too flack, for fear the 
Blood ſhould eſcape through it; which would occafion the Death 
of the Child, before the Flux can be diſcerned, becauſe the Child 
is then dreſs'd ; and this is what happens but too often. We 
then obſerve the middle betwixt theſe two Extreams ; and after 
the Ligature is made, and the String cut, examine whether no 
Blood iſſues forth, which is an evident Proof of the well Per- 
formance of the Operation. | 


The Artiſt takes a bit of Linnen, of the breadth of three Fin- 


wrap up circularly the remainder of the bound Navel-ftring, 
which railing up a little, he reſts it on a ſmall Bolſter, with 
which he has. provided the Child's Belly ; he puts a ſecond on 
the Navel, and binds the whole with a Linnen Band four Fin- 
gers broad, which is roll'd around the Body. 3 

Sometimes the Navel-ſtring growing dry, renders the Ligature 


continual Efforts, in order to reaſſume its ancient Courſe ; in 


the Chirurgeon ought not at firſt to cut the Threads near the 

Knots ; but, on the contrary, ſhould leave them a little longer, 

that he may wind them yet ſome Rounds about, if Neceſlity re: 
uire it. 

When the Chirurgeon has done what we have juſt mention d, 
he leaves the Remainder to Nature, who has the Care of ſepa - 
rating this String, which ſhe accompliſhes in ſeven or eight Days? 
It muſt always be left to fall of its ſelf, without forcing it by 
tos much Impatience, for fear, leſt tearing it off too ſoon, and 
before the Arteries are re-united and ſhut, there ſhould happen 
any Loſs of Blood. | 8 

With regard to this Operation, there are but too many vulgar 
Errors, to which the Chirurgeon ought not to give any Far. 


ought to be returned forcibly into the Child's Belly ; this would 
prove a pernicious Practice, which we ſhould carefully avoid; „ 
the Blood, refrigerated by the exterior Air, being common! 
clotted, would be capable, of producing Obſtructions, and put"! 
fying in the Body. There are others who affirm, that 2 
man ſhall have as many Children, as there are Knots along — 
Navel-ftring ; to which they alſo add, that he red ones fign! F 
Boys, and the white ones Girls; but theſe Knots being es” 
ſolely by the Dilation of the Veſſels, which are fuller of B 5 
in one place than another, 'tis a Miſtake to think that they * 


For Gartrorhaphy : 
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ken the number of Children which a Woman ſhall have, ſince 
we ſee as many in the Navel- ſtring of the laſt Child, of which 
one Woman is delivered of at the Age of forty or fifty, as in 
that of the firſt Child of another, deliver'd at eighteen or twen- 
ty. Others will have the Ligature made quite cloſe to the Bel- 
ly in Girls, and more diſtant in Boys; becauſe they imagine, that 
the Parts deſtin'd to Generation, having an Affinity with the Na- 
vel string, will for the future be proportionable to the Portion 
of that which is then left. But you ought not to have any re- 


gard to theſe Prejudices, which cannot be allow d to be any thing | 1 | 
better than Goſſip's Chat. | 1 


Of GASTROR HAPHY. 


1 Gaſtrorhaply be one of the moſt conſiderable Ope- Ety | 
rations, tis yet only a Suture apply d to Wounds of the of cthe - | 
del: The Word is compounded of two Greek ones, viz, Y- Word, , | 
cie, gaſter, which ſignifies Belly, and papn, Suture; and as this a 
kind of Sewing is not only praftis'd on the Abdomen, but alſo , 0 
on the Stomach and Inteſtins, tis neceſſary that the 8 


ſhould be inſtructed on the Wounds which happen to 


It's, 


The Wounds of the Belly are of two ſorts; they are either pene- 

rating, or ſuch as go no farther than the containing parts, with» | 
out entring the Cavity; when they require no other treatment | b 
| with regard to their Cure, than what is apply'd to fimple l 
Wounds of all the other parts of the Body. = 

Of penetrating Wounds, ſome are without, and others with 
Læſion of the contain'd parts; thoſe which do not prejudice the 
internal parts may alſo be dreſs'd like fimple Wounds, endea- 
youring to procure the moſt ſpeedy Re- union poſſible; but as 
for thoſe in which the contained parts are wounded,” the Chiru 
geon muſt carefully examine thoſe parts which may be hurt; 
for ſuch Wounds have all the particular Signs which point out 
to us the Viſcera, and places to which the Blow was extended. 

Of all theſe Wounds, ſome are accompanied with the iſſuing Fo 
forth of ſome part without Læſion, and others with the breaking * 
through and Læſion together; and as well in the one as the o- 
ther, the part which fallies out is either the Epriploon, or the 
nteſtin, or both together. Further, in theſe ſorts of Wounds, . 
ther the parts are lately iſſued forth, the Inteſtins are not yet _ 
ſwelled. nor the Epiploon putrifiedz or, on the contrary, the N 
Parts having been long expoſed to the Air, and the Inteſtins Vy 
then tumefied, require carminative and diſcuſſive Remedies to aſ- 
ſwage them; and as for the part of thg-Epiploon which is ſtarted 


ut and corrupted, the Chirurgeon Þught to apply a Liga- 

ure, and epa it from the other as I ſhall preſently ſhew | 1 
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N dund to demand a Sight of, and examine the Inſtrument with which the 
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The Inſtru- The lower Venter may receive a Wound from every thing 


ment which which is capable of giving it in any other part of the Body; but 
made the in whatever place the Wound happens, tis always . prudent to 


be exa- Patient was wounded, as was done in the caſe of Henry the 
mined. Third of France; where the Knife which the Traitor made uſe 
of was found to be a Foot long, and bloody for the breadth 
of four Fingers; which made the Chirurgeons conclude, that 
the Inteſtins being peirced, had regard to the fituation of the 
Wound, which was confirmed by the Accidents which fol- 
— and his Death eighteen Hours after the reception of the 
Stab. | 
How we We diſcover when a Wound is penetrating, or penetrated by 
diſcover the Probe, or what iſſues from it, as the Epiploon and Inteſtin: 
the pene- And becauſe thoſe Wounds which penetrate may hurt all the 
tration of parts contain'd in the lower Venter, it depends on the Chi- 
a Wound, rurgeon to diſtinguiſh, by the Signs which appear, which are 
thoſe which are touched. What I ſhall next lay down, ſhall be 
jen all the general Signs on which we cannot eaſily be de- 
 ceiv'd. | f 
By its ſ6- The ſituation of the Wound gives the Chirurgeon the firſt No- 
tuation. tion of the part which may be hurt; ſince knowing by Ana- 
tomy which they are which are placed in each Region of the 
Belly, 'tis probable, that if the Stroke had been received, for 
inſtance, in the right Hypochondrium, tis the Liver which is at- 
tack'd; and if the Wound be on the Left, the Milt will receive 
hurt; and {o of others. | ; | 
By its Ex- The Excretions are certain Marks of the part wounded for 
cretions. Inſtance, if tis the Liver, a great quantity of Blood, of the Co- 
lour of Vermilion, will iſſue out of the Wound; if the Milt, 
there will not come out ſo much, but twill be blacker and 
thicker, becauſe that Humour is leſs attenuated, and has con- 
- tinued longer in that laſt part; if the Stomach, -the Aliments 
will run out; if the ſmall Inteſtins, there will proceed a white 
and chilous Subſtance; the great Inteſtins being pierced, we find 
evacuated feeculent Matter, like the Urine of the Bladder when 
opened, 


| Accidems The Wounds of the ſeveral parts of the Venter have al' | 


proper 10 each their proper Accidents, which enable us to diſtinguiſh them 
che wound. from one another; by proper Accidents we mean thoſe parti- 
ed Parts, cular to each "Organ. The wounded Liver afflicts the Patient 
with ſharp Pains, which extends to the Enfiform Cartilage; the 
Reins, the Ureter, and the Bladder, are never wounded, either 
together, or apart, without being attended with a difficulty in 
the Urinary Excretion, or the Patient's avoiding Urine tinged 
with Blood, and ſometimes pure Blood: Wounds in the Stomact 
occaſion Hiccoughs, Vomitings, Contorſions of the Belly, and 
Sweats accompanied with the Refrigeration of the extreme 
Parts; and Wounds of the Inteſtins, eſpecially the ſmall ones, 


are accompanied with frequent Debilities, extreme Pains, 2 
: cations, 
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15 ations, Nauſeatings, a continual Fever, inſupportable Thirſt, 
to and great Inquietudes : All theſe Circumſtances are by Guille- 
ak meau related to have follow'd the Wound of Henry the Third, 
* King of France and Poland. 
57 Tho? a Wound happen not to be the greateſt, it yet very fre- Certain 
my quently happens that the Inteſtin iſſues forth: An able Artiſt ſign of the 
hat knows, at the bare ſight, whether *tis touch'd or not ; though Inte fin 
the it ſhould even be in a different Part from that which comes out. being 
fol- When the Inteſtin flags and grows flaccid, tis a ſign that there wounded. 
the is an Aperture, through which its Inflammation has eſcaped ; but 
3 extended and tumitied, *tis an evident ſign that tis not 
1b ierc d. | | 
tin ; We ought not to be ſurpriz'd, if the Inteſtin very frequently y the 
the iſſues forth without the Epiploon; the Reaſon of which is jor. Eri 
Chi- to be conceivd; tis, that the Epiploon commonly deſcends no does not al- 
ate lower than the Navel, whence in Wounds below that part this ways come 
ll be unctious Net does not appear without, unleſs in ſuch Perſons out with 
> de- where it takes up a larger Extent; it falling as low in ſome, as che Inteſt in. 
the Scrotum. | 
No- We ſhall here treat of the Cure of no other Wounds, but thoſe prognoſtic 
Ana- o! the Inteſtins and Epiploon, by reaſon tis them alone which of theſe 
f the require the Operation that I am about to teach you. But before jppunds 
|, for i Chirurgeon undertakes them, he muſt remember to give no 4ybiows, 
B ate ther than a doubtful Prognoſtic concerning them; for of theſe | 
eceive Wounds, there die more than eſcape: He muſt alſo be informed, 
f thit the ſmall Inteſtins are more difficult than the large, as well 
1; for by reaſon of the tenuity and tenderneſs of their Subſlance, which 
e Co- i leſs carnous, and conſequently not ſo fit to cicatriſe, as becauſe 
e Milt, what paſſes amongſt thera being more liquid, does more eaſily 
r and clcape through the Wound. 


Let's now proceed to the manner of re- placing the Inteſtin 
when 'tis ſtarted out, and is not wounded; after which, we ſhall 
cat of the Inteſtin when wounded, and when Suture is requi- 
lte to its Cure. 
4 Chirurgeon, when he finds the Inteſtin is got out, as I have al- Hom 10 r. 
ready hinted to you, and, by its extraordinary Tumefaction, diſ- place the 


e alſo bens that tis not pierc'd, ought to return it into. the Belly as Iateſtin, 
them ben as poſſible, after he is informed that *tis juſt come out; for 
parti- l then eaſier to re- place it expeditiouſly, eſpecially if the Wound 
patient In the Abdomen be large enough, and he perform it in the fol- 
ve; the Wing manner. The Patient muſt be plac'd in ſuch a Poſture, : 
either at the Wound be raiſed to the higheſt place poſſible ; if ir be | | 
alry in dove the Navel, he may ſtand, or fir ; if below, he muſt be put 
tinged e Bed, and his Buttocks and Thighs raiſed much higher than the 
omach rt of the Body; when on the right fide of the Loin, the Pa- 
1y, and ent mult be laid on the left; and on the contrary, if the Wound 
xtreme Wi? on the left, he muſt be turn d on the right; to the end, that 
11 ones, n theſe Poſtures the reſt of the internal Parts don't puſh towards 


Suffo⸗ 8 ound : Then, with the two Fore- Fingers, and not with Wax- 
cations Wiſes, as ſome Ancients will have it, the Chirurgeon muſt, by 


E 2 little 


| 
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To be ob- little and little, thruſt the Inteſtin into the Belly, taking care-not 


ſerv d in to withdraw the Finger which is within, before that without 


this Pra- be entred, for fear leſt that part of the Inteſtin which is thruſt 
ctice. in, not being continually detained by one Finger, don't inſtantly 
flie out again. This Operation muſt begin with thruſting in that 
part of the Gut which came out laſt, and end with returning 
that which firſt ſtarted out, that each part of it may be reſtored 
to its uſual Place. If the Patient can continue breathing out- 
wards, during the thruſting in the Inteſtins, they will enter 
more commodi by reaſon that during the Expiration the 
Diaphragma dyawingyupwards, the Cavity of the Lower ven- 
* ter will theret(y be eflarged. In the mean time, the Chirurge- 
Operatin on muſt cauſe the Lips of the Wound to be held by a Servant 
by ſorcing ith both han s, to hinder the Inteſtin from iſſuing out again: 
lis Breath And laſtly, the / Patient muſt be ſtirred and ſhook, that the Parts 
outwards. may re. aſſumeſ their natural Poſition. 

But if the /Inteſtin has been long out, and is ſo ſwell'd and 
enlarg'd, that 'tis impoſſible; whilſt in this Condition, to thruſt 
it into the Abdomen; the re-placing of it muſt be procur'd by 
one of the two, either diſſipating the Ventoſities, or enlarging the 
M ound. | 

In order to diſſipate the Ventoſaties, whoſe Cauſe is always 
the Impreſſion of the Exterior Air, which, refrigerating the 

Cauſe of Inteſtin, occaſions an Obſtruction in its Veſſels, and excites in 

Bing of the carnous and tendinous Fibres, Convulſions which {well it: 
fwe 2 This Organ is fomented with Water and warm Wine, when 
of the In- neither Convenience nor Time will allow the preparing of Fo- 
tefein. mentations of thick or decay'd Wine, Aniſe, Fennel, Camomile 
and Melilot, with the Addition of a little common Salt. If the 


The Pati- 
ent facili- 
tates the 


= ) Chirurgeon happens to be in the Camp, where nothing is to be 
7 mer gotten to warmgand mollifie the Inteſtin, he ought to oblige the 


Patient to make Water, and with the Urine, whilſt warm, fo- 
ment this Part, in order to diſſipate the Wind. Some Authors 


preſcribe the applying to it Animals, as little Dogs cut open a- 


live; and Ambroſe Sars propoſes the making of ſeveral pundi- 
The Needle, ons on the Inteſtin, with the Needle C; of which Practice he 
C. * afſures us to have ſeen good Effects; but the Needle muſt be 
round, that it may only remove the Fibres of this Canal with- 


out cutting them, as it would do if it were edge d, flat, or trian- 
] 
ar. 


Second If this firſt way, being try'd in all its Parts, doth not ſuffici- 
way. ently ſucceed to return the Inteſtin, the Chirurgeon muſt pro- 


ceed to the ſecond, which is to enlarge the Wound: To the me- 

Four Con- thodical Performance of which, four things are requiſite to be 

federations examined; 1. The Place to be enlarged; 2. The ſize of the A- 

to be made. perture to be made; 3. The Inftruments to be uſed ; and, 4. How 
to apply to the making this Enlargemenr. 

Toe firſt” As for the firſt Point, ſpecial Regard is to be had to two Par- 

- ticulars; firſt, That the Inteſtins be prevented iſſuing out at the 

dilated Place; and ſecondly, That the Wound may cabily cong)u- 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 
tinate and cloſe, without any Accidents ſupervening to obſtruct, 


ing as far diſtant as he can from the white Line, which is form'd 
only of tendinous and nervous Parts. 


of the Aperture, it ought to be proportion d to the bulk of the 
Inteſtin, which is without, and is deſign'd to be return'd, care- 
fully avoiding the enlarging the Wound any more than is exact- 
ly neceſſary to allow Paſſage to, and aſſiſt in the reſtoring of the 
Part to its place. 


- The third conſiſts in the choice which ought to be made of The tir. 


— the Inſtruments which are of two ſorts, viz. a Probe, D, and an 
Inciſory, or Inciſion Knife, E. The Probe muſt be hollow'd, or 
channell'd, long, ſtrong, and, for neatneſs-ſake, of Silver. The 
Inciſion Knife us'd in this Operation ſhould be curve, edg'd on 
one fide, and flat on the other, being above all provided with 
a Button at the end, for fear of pricking the Inteſtin. 


charge which, the yaa of 278 tenderly places the Inteſtin at the 
part of the Wound, oppoſite to that which he would dilate, and 
extend farther ; he covers it with a Bolſter dip'd in warm Wine, 
and cauſes it to be held down by a Servant; then he takes the 
channell'd Probe, and dextrouſly introduces it into the Wound; 
then turns it from one ſide to 1 other, carefully avoiding the 
engaging the Inteſtin betwixt the Peritonaum and the Probe; 
this Probe is held in the left hand, in order, by it, to raiſe out- 
wards the Place where the Incifion is to be made ; then, with 
the right hand, he pulls the Inteſtin a little, in order to be ſe- 
cure that *cis wholly diſengag'd ; after which, taking the Inci- 
lon Knife in his laſt mention d hand, be ſlides the Point into the 
Channel of the Probe, and at once, or ſeveral tjmes, equally cuts 
the Peritonaum, the Muſcles and the Skin: It mult be obſerv'd, 
that it is the body of this Inſtrument that cuts; I would ſay, that 
part of it which is edg'd from the Haft, to ſome diſtance from 
the Point, which ought not to cut at all, becauſe it ought al- 
ways to remain in the Channel of the Probe, and the Inciſion 
mo is to be drawn out by puſhing the edge againſt the Place 
to be cut. 

The Wound being ſufficiently dilated, the Inteſtin is to be 
r2:urned into the Belly, in the manner which I have already 
ſhew'd you. This is what relates to the Inteſtin when tis not 


wounded : Let's next examine what ought to be done when 
tis | | | | 


and that the Chirurgeon avoid them as much as poſſible, in keep- 


With regard to the ſecond Point, which concerns the Fxtent Toe ſecond, 


Laſtly, the fourth Article regards the modus faciendi ; to diſ- The fourth. 


. When, by the Signs I have obſery'd to you, the Chirurgeon Pradice, 

5 convinc'd that the Inteſtin is pierc'd ; if the Wound be not with re- 
in that Portion of it which is without the Body, he ought to gard to the 
draw out more of it, in order to endeavour to find where it is; Inteſtins . 
when diſcover'd, he conſiders whether it be ſmall or large; whe- open d 
der but one, or ſeveral. When tis very little, or not larger Wound, 
than a Wound with a Bodkin or Penknife, tis needleſs to ſew 


E 3 it; 
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it; Nature, ſeconded by a very exact Dyet, is able to cure it: 
hut if it be large, as thoſe made by the thruſt of a Knife or 
Sword, or there be two or three, as it ſometimes happens, the 
Furriers Suture is to be apply'd- 
Ofthe Fur- This Suture is ſo calld, from the Furriers uſing this way of ſew- 
riers Su- ing up thoſe Rents made in their Skins in flaying of them: Some 
ture. or have given it the name of a rais'd Suture, by reaſon the Stitches 
moſt raid riſe one above the other, on the Lips of the Wound. The Chi. 
Stitch. rurgeon commonly takes raw flat Silk, F; it muſt be flat, ſuch 
as Women uſe in their working Tapiſtry, that each Stitch being 
the broader, may the better ſtop the Aperture of the Wound; it 
mult be raw, that is, not dyed, becauſe ſeveral Drugs enter into 
the Dyes, which might envenome the Wound by-moiltning it 
with them: He makes uſe of the Needle, G, which is ſtreight 
and round, for the Reaſons I have already hinted. 
Linnen There are prepar'd four Thimbles, or Finger- ſtalls made of 
Thimbles. Linnen, H HHH; two of which ſerve to put on the Thumb 
and Fore finger of one of the Servant's hands, and the two o- 
ther for the Thumb and Fore finger of the Chirurgeon's leſt 
hand: Theſe Thimbles are uſed to prevent the Inteſtins ſlipping 
through the Thumbs and Fingers wich which tis held, which 
*twonld certainly do without them. The Operator takes in his 
Of the right hand the Needle threaded with the Silk, and runs it a- croſs 
Stitch. the two Lips of the Wound at a higher place, and a little below 
makes a ſecond Stitch in the ſame manner, not forgetting to 
twiſt the end of the Silk under the ſecond Stitch, rather than 
knot ir: He continues on as many Stitches as the length of the 
Wound requires, and leaves betwixt each the diſtance of about 
the thickneſs of a Crown Piece, ending by a Stitch beyond the 
end of the Wound, as he began a Stitch beyond its Circumfe- 
rence, that it may be ſewed up ſo exactly cloſe, that there remain 
no ſmall Orifice through which any thing may eſcape; and at halt 
he faſtens or twiſts the Silk at the laſt Stitch, that he may not 
be oblig d to tye any Knot. _ a 
Precaution Tis, by way of Caution, recommended to the Operator, to 
#0 draw out leave out, at the Wound of the Belly, an end of the Silk about 
ze Suk. a Foot long, after the Inteſtin is put in again, that he may hare 
it in his Power to draw it out, when the Wound of the Inteſtin 
be ing cicatriz d. it becomes in irely ſeparated from it; this is 2 
part of the Practice which muſt not be omitted; it is cuſtomary, 
at the finiſhing of the Suture, to cut the Silk cloſe to the Nee- 
dle, and leave the end of it at the end of the Suture. 
AMethod But J affirm it to be much better to leave the end at the be- 
preferratle ginning; and my Method is thus: At my firſt Stitch, inſtead of 
76 others. drawing through the whole length of the Silk, I leave hanging 
there au end of about a foot and half, and draw no more tÞ'0 
than I judge ſufficient to ſew the Wound; I faſten che two ends 
by twiſting them on the Stitches. neareſt them, as I have t01d 
you, and find, by this way, I gain two Advantages; one is, that 
the ſewing being ſooner bald, che Inteſtin is leſs time ay of 
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ſed to the Injuries of the Air, arid ſooner put into its place; and 
the other is, that we hereby ſpare the Patient the Pain which 
the drawing through the length of a foot of Silk, as many times 
as there are Stitches, muſt occaſion, : e ee 

Some Authors order a little pulveriz'd. Maſtie to be laid on Maſtic uſes 
the Suture, in order to conglutinate it the ſooner ; but, believing leſs, 
it uſeleſs, and conſidering that though twere neceſſary, *twould 
not long remain there, I adviſe the returning in the Inteſtins the 
firſt Moment poſſible, becauſe the natural Heat of the Belly will 
0 Ta more good than all the Remedies which can be ap- 
* ſoon as the Inteſtin is reſtored to its plate, the Chirurgeon Replacing 
thinks of accommodating the Epiploon, when diſplac d or diſor- of the Epi- 
der d: but firſt he ſees whether it be corrupted or broken, which ploon. 
aways happens when it has continued a ſmall time without the 
body. He muſt then tye it, and ſeparate that Portion of it © 
which is putrified, before the replacing it in the Body; to per- Manner 77 
form which Operation methodically, he takes a courſe waxed binding it. 
Thread, or a ſmall String, I, at the end of which he has a ſtreight 
Needle, K, threaded. He draws the Epiploon a little farther out 
of the Body than it is already, that he may not make his Liga- 
ture upon that which is corrupted ; he then binds this Mem- 
brane twice or thrice round the ſound part with the String, 
drawing the Ligature moderately tight, for fear, leſt if too 
hard, it ſhould cut in the performance, or in leaving it too ſlack, 
the Veſſels which are very numerons ſhould pour out their 
blood in thg Cavity of the Belly. He runs the Needle through 
>croſs the proper Subſtance of this Organ, that the Ligature 
may not {lip ; then he cuts it off within half a Finger's breadth 
of the Ligature, leaving out of the Body an end of the String 
5 long as that of the Silk, to draw it out by when the Scar is 
fallen off. Next he puts the Epiploon into the Belly; and, in 
order to enable him to extend it over the Inteſtins, which is its 
nztural place, he a little moves and ſhakes the Patient. Thus 
with regard to the Epiploon, this is the method taught us by 
our Predeceſſors, and followed to this Day by the greateſt Pra- 
Gitioners; but Monſieur Mare/chal aſſures us, that he has ſeveral 
times replaced the Epiploon partly come out, without either Li- 
gature or Extirpation, and no ill Accidents have enſued it. His Mareſchal, 
great Practice, as well in the Hoſpital of la Charité at Paris, as principal 
in the City, and his exalted Reputation, which have raiſed him Chirur. 
o the higheſt degree of Chirurgery, don't allow us to doubt of geo 
ine Truth of what he advances; wherefore the young Chirur- 
deon cannot fail in imitating him. After having put into order 
the Inteſtin and the Epi loon, a Servant ſhould with both Hands 
bold the two Lips of the Wound in the Abdomen cloſe to each 
other, that the 8 may not again fly out, whilſt the Chi- 
urgeon diſpoſes himſelf to perform the Suture of the Belly. Au- 
tnors propoſe to us ſeveral Methods to perform it. Guido will 
lave us to ſew on one fide of the Wound the Peritonæum with 
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the Muſcles; and that on the other we ſhould make that the 
Maſcles touch the Peritonaum; becauſe, as he afferts, the Pe. 
ritonæum re-unites better with them than without them, A. 
bucraſis makes uſe of the Tortile Suture; Lanfrant approves of 
that which is knotted from two Stitches to two Stitches; Celſus 
preſcribes two Curve Needles threaded with the fame Thread, 
that they be paſſed thro' within and without the Wound, and 
that thenchanging Hands, the Operator make as many Stitches as 
the Wound requires. There are others who adviſe us to the 
feathered or wedged Suture; but, with Galen, I prefer the inter. 
ſected one, which is leſs troubleſom, and the ſecureſt of them 
all. It muſt be performed thus. 
The Chirurgeon muſt have two large Curve Neddles, M, M. 
chreaded with the String N, which is better than Thread, 
The Ma- becauſe being courſer it will not cut the Lips of the Wound, 


nual Ope- He puts his Fore-finger into the Wound, in order to hold the 


en. Peritonaum, the Muſcles and Skin together; then with the o- 

Uſeful Ob. ther Hand he thruſts one of the Needles thro? into the Belly, gui- 

ſervations. ding the Point on his Fore-finger, to avoid pricking the Epipleon 

(a) That (a) or Inteſtins: He pierces from the infide outwards one of 

is the O. the edges of the Wound far enough forwards, that the Suture 

mentum, may hold the better, and reſiſt the continual Motion of the 
inferior Venter; and having drawn out his Needle on the out- 
fide, he takes the other Needle, with which he pierces the 0- 
ther ſide of the Wound in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
Precaution as at the firſt Stitch, obſerving, that if he held the 
firſt Needle in the Right Hand to run the Thread from the 
Right to the Left, he ought to draw the ſecond thro* from the 
Left to the Right with his Left Hand, If the Wound is large 
enough to make two, three or four Stitches; the Needles mult 
ſo many times be threaded with another String, which mult be 
run thro' in the ſame manner with the firſt; after which there 
maſt be as many knots made as there are Strings, and they 
muſt be made double on the ſuperior Lip, by paſſing in the fiſt 
Stitch the String twice thro' the ſame loop, which is called 
oo Chirurgcon's knot, becauſe it holds better than any o- 
ther. 

When the Chirurgeon happens to be obliged to take ſeveral} 
stitches, he begins them at the lower part of the Wound, and 
muſt obſerye, that they ought to be cloſer to each other in Sus 
tures of the. Belly, than in thoſe of any other part, by reaſon ol 

How thy its motion; but before the knotting of the Strings, a large Lin 
Operation nen Tent O, ought to be applyed at the loweſt part of the 
# finiſhed. Wound, and to the hcad of this Tent muſt be faſten'd a Thread 
. pb, tho' it has a Head Q, made of the ſame Linnen, for al 
leſt it ſhoald ſiak into the Ab/omen. Tis very neceſſary there 

as well becauſe it ſecures 2 P.Mige outwards for the extrav 

ſated Blood, Pus, and other exotic Bodies, as by reaſon that! 

keeps the Wound open till the Iuteſtin and Epiploon are — 
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the When the Thread may be drawn out; this ought to be ſhort, 
Pe. chat it may not penetrate farther than the Peritonaum, and its 
A. WM point muſt be pulled or unſpun, that it may not hurt the E- 
s of Wl pplon nor Inteſtins, when they happen to ras againſt it. 
elſus The Wound, Tent and Knots of the Suture are uſually co- 
cad, Wl vered with flat Pledgets, R. R, ſpread over with Balſam; after 
and Wl which, over them all, is laid a large Aſtringent Plaiſter 8, to 77 * 
es 25 which is next added a Bolſter T, moiſten'd in hot Wine, þ 
the al of them are covered with the Circular Bandage made of a 2 
nter- WW Napkin V, affixed to the Scapular Bandage X. Tis proper to nen 
hem wake uſe of an Embrocacion of Oyl of Roſes and Brandy to the 
whole Region of the Belly; and if for the firſt emollient and 


, M, relolvent Fomentations are made, they will prevent Tenſion and 

read, laſammation, accidents which frequently attend theſe forts of 

und, Wounds, 

| the Some Authors direct the Practice of a like Suture on the Sto- Sutures 


le o- nach; they pretend that that part being more ſubſtantial and praficable 
gui- fleſhy than the Inteſtins, eaſier heals but the prodigious quan- on the Ven- 
ipleon tity of Nerves by which it is united, and the raging Symptoms tricle. | 
1c of Wi of a wounded Stomach, make me rather fear the Death of the 
uture BW Patient, than hope for any good Succeſs from this Method; 
* the UW nd that the rather, becauſe there appears to me a great deal of 
> out- WW diiiculty, not to ſay impoſſibilty, of ſewing the Stomach, by rea- 
he 0- WW bn of its ſituation, and its ordinary motions of Contraction and 
fame WW Dilatation: Nevertheleſs, it being our Duty rather to trya dubi- 
d the us Remedy, than to abandon the Patient to a certain Diſaſter, 
1 the Lem of Opinion that the Chirurgeon ought to do his utmoſt to 
n the Wi {ew this Organ, eſpecially if the Wound be in a place where 
large Suture can be eſſay d. | 
Some Chirurgeons allow the Suture of the large Inteſtins, Of all the 
uſt beg ind inhibit that of the ſmall when wounded; bur I ſhould be Inreſtin: 
chere sad they would ſhew us how to ſew the great Guts, which the Jeju- 
we know to be ſo firmly fixed to their place, that they never num and 
e fut come out thro* any Wound; if the PraRtitioners cannot help Ilium only 
called admitting Sutures of the Inteſtins, they muſt grant them to be /ubmirred 
ny aher uſed in the ſmall ones, eſpecially in the Fejunum and Ili- to Suture. 
, ſince they are the only two Guts that cannot ſtart out of the 
vera belly. 
| There are others which will neither ſew the great nor ſmall 
in Sus Inteſtins, alledging a great Abſtinence to be a more ſecure way 
ſon OS than Suture, I allow, that after Suture a very ſparing Diet is 
Lin icceſlary ; but if the Wound be but a little wide, the Periſtaltic 
ad perpetual Motion of the Inteſtins will every moment ſe- 
Threaq parate the Lips of the Wound, if not faſten d together by Su- 
lure; 10 that their re- union cannot be accompliſhed by Suture 
there one. Tis yet true, thar when one of the great Inteſtins is 
tra Wounded, we are oblige to depend ſolely on this means, by 
that 108 7caſon of the impoſſibility of applying any Suture to it; and, 
heal indeed, I have cured ſeveral Patients wiz great Inteſtins were 
wh pierced, the Fæculent Matter iſſuing thro the Woune, by con- 
fin ing 
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fining them from all other Subſiſtance, beſides two Spoonful 
- (a) Conſummatum, and the Yolk of an Egg, for the fir 
Ys» 


An extra- What happened to a Soldier in the Invalides is too ſingular te 
erdinary amount to an Inſtance in Practice, fince*twas Nature alone whic 
Cure. wrought his Cure, in which the Induſtry of the Chirurgeot 
had no part; ſhe her ſelf provided a Sink through the Wound 

in his Belly, to which the wounded Inteſtin, ſticking faſt, 
daily, through that Aperture, voided his Excrements 3 whicl 
paſſing in voluntarily, he was forced to keep a 'Tin Rox at that 
Place to receive them; he no longer voided them by the Anus MW 

and what thus came from kim. through the Wound, had nc 
Stench, by reaſon the pure Chyle was not yet wholly ſeparated 
and that the groſſer Sulphurs had not time to diſcover themſzlye 
by the Fermentation which attends evacuated Excrements. 
Of the De The Ancients forbid Gliſters in Wounds of the Inteſtins, and 
of Gliſter:. there are ſome Moderns which approve them; theſe laſt fay 
that theſe Remedies are cooling, and ſerve inſtead of a Balneu 
Maris, to calm the Emotion of the Blood, and ſtop the Progreſl 
of the Symptons, Theſe two Opinions are eaſily reconcileable 
being both founded on Reaſon; Gliſters ought not to be applied 
when tis the great Guts that are wounded, becauſe they wil 
.run out at the Wound, and thereby hinder the Re-union : But 
they ought to be given when the Aperture is in the ſmall Inte- 
ſtins, becauſe they not being able to reach to the Wound, by 
' reaſon of the Valvula of the Cacum, can do no hurt. 
Aſoſt ad- To conclude what I have to demonſtrate to you on the Gay 


vantageous ſirorhaphy, there remains only to add the Situation of the Sub 


Poſture of ject : The beſt Poſture is to lay him upon his Wound, that the 
the Patient. other Parts contain d in the Belly . reſting on thoſe which are 
| wounded, may keep them in Repoſe, which haſtens their cic2 
triling ; beſides, this Poſture facilitates the Excretion of the 7% 

and Matter diſperſed in the lower Venter; for though the La- 

tient were laid in any other Poſture, yet in dreſſing him, afte 

taking out of the Tent, he ought to be turn'd on the ſide of the 

10 Aperture, in order to evacuate what may be contain d in th 
Cavity. When the Threads are fallen off, and nothing remain 

but cloſing the Wound, the length and bigneſs ofthe Tents muſt 


be daily decreaſed, and then the Patient is to be. directed to ye 
on his well Side. | 


* 


b 


— 


(a) Conſummatum is a Liquor drawn from all the Parts of 4 


Hen, except the Head, Feet and Fat, cus ſmall, in a well floppt 
Veſſel in Balneo Mariæ. | 
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d to he 1 Exomphalos comprehends all the Tumours incident to Etymology 
the Navel ; the Word is compounded of Ex or Extra, of Exom- 
— inf without, an Omphalos, which is the Navel, this phalos. 
ai of Dileaſe being a Protuberance of the Navel, which extends out- 
11 flopp wards beyond its due Bounds. 
? The Exomphalos, which comprehends all Protuberances of the 
Navel, reduces it {elf to two different kinds; one of which is 
of Tumours, which form themſelyes of Parts, and the other 
reſults from a Maſs of Humours; and theſe ſorts of Diſeaſes re- 
10. X. N ce different Names, with regard to the ſeveral Parts, or the 
farious Humours which they cauſe. 23 
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Difference Thoſe occafion'd by the Parts are of three ſorts, one is call 
of this Diſ- Enteromphalos, which is when the Inteſtin comes out; the o- 
eaſe. ther Epiplomphalos, which is the Protuberance of the Epiploon; 

and the third Extero-epiplomphale is, when that of the Inteſtin 
1 and Tho concur at the ſame time. 
Four ſorts Thoſe which are cauſed by Humours, ſubdivide themſelye; 
of it. into four Species; the firſt, call'd Hydromphalos, is occafipned by 
Water; the ſecond, by Wind, is nam*d Pneumatomphalos: The 
Sarcomphalos, which is the third, is nothing but hardened Fleſh; 
and the fourth, that is Varicomphalos, conſiſts in the Rupture or 
Dilation of ſome Veſſels. 
Another To the two firſt general kinds of Exomphalos, Authors add 
fort. third, which is compoſed of both the former, wiz. of the Parts 
and Humours together, When the Tumour is produced by the 
Inteſtin and Water, tis called Entero-hydromphalos ; and when 
by the Epiploon and the Fleſh, tis nam'd Epiplo-ſarcomphales, and 
o ͤ of others. 
This Diſ- All the Ancients tell us, that theſe Tumours proceed either 
eaſe hap- from Dilation or Rupture, depending on the Internal or Exter. 
pens by the nal Cauſe; but ſome Moderns don't agree to this Opinion with 
dilation of regard to the Rupture, but affirm all of them to be produced 
the Peri- by the ſole dilation of the Peritonaums, which, according to them, 
tonzum, may extend and ſtretch to a Degree ſufficient to form theſe Ju- 
or by Rup- mours, how large ſoever they are, ſince it dilates yet more in 


ture of that Dropſies. | / 
Mem- Theſe differing Opinions deſerve a particular Diſcuſſion : Bu” * 
brane, yet I acknowledge but one Cauſe of the Exomphales, namely Rup- lar 
eſpecially ture, I mean, of the Exomphales of Parts; for the Dilation, lin 
on the right which the Ancients and ſome Moderns admit, ſeems to me im- e 
of the Na- poſſible, with regard to the part of the Navel; which being 
vel. no more than a Knot made at that part after the Ligature of the of 
String, can no more be at Liberty to lengthen it ſelf, than the ! 

Scar of a Wound in the Skin: And to clear what 1 ſay, no more 4 

is neceffary, than to obſerve that the Navel is formed by the Re- ed, 

union of the Umbilical Veſſels, which, after the Birth, contract r 

- themſelves, and in drying, degenerate into Ligaments ; and that. 

ſeveral Veſſels of the Peritonaum enter into its Compolition, 35 Ah 

alſo ſome Aponeuroſes, the whole together ſo mixed and inter- | 

woven, that it appears to be no other than one continued Body: a 
incapable of any ways extending it ſelf, Ti 
Experience ] gown, that the Peritonaum may ſtretch in its whole Extent Hue 
proves it. but nat in the Navel; and I dare venture to affirm, that I habe *. 
Experience on my fide, having opened ſeveral of theſe Tumour: 

both inliving and dead Bodies, where never could find that the J. A 

ritonaum internally extended it ſelf, as it muſt have done, if theſe 1 

mentioned Tumours were produced by Dilation. After having * 

cut the Skin, I found no longer any Membrane, and thruſting * 

my Finger into the Aperture which was at the Navel, it entred 8 


into the Cavity of the Abdomen without any Reſiſtance; * 
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12s confirmed me in the Opinion inwhich I perſiſt, that Rupture 


s call 


the o. the ſole Cauſe of Exomphales. 
en we muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt Hernia, or Ruptures of the Na- Deſtinct ion 
inteſtu el, and thoſe of the Scrotum; for the Peritonaum extending it betwixt 


lf to the Groins, to conduct the Spermatic Veſſels to the Te- Herniz of 


nſelye ticles, the Epiploon or Inteſtins are very aptly diſpoſed to glide the Navel 

ned bi Pong with theſe Productions, and fall as far as into the Scrotum, and Scro- 

: Tel ihout breaking the Peritonaum; but tis not the ſame in the tum. ; 
' Fleth Navel, which not being ſuſceptible of the like Diſtention, can- 


et give Paſſage to any Part before tis broken, and all its Parts 
liſuniting permit the Epiploon or Inteſtins to come out. W:. 
Thoſe who believe that Exomphali may be occaſioned by the Cauſes of 


e Par lation of the Navel, aſcribe the Cauſe to ſome Humour which Exom- 
by the nceſſantly ſinks into it. But if this was true, theſe Tumours phali. 
| when ould have a very ſmall beginning, and would augment by de- 


prees ; inſtead of perfecting all at once, as they commonly do, 
hich happens, when, by ſome great Strain, the Knot of the 


either 


wel is broken and ſeparated. My Opinion is alſo proved by 
Exter:· ¶ Vomen being much more ſubject to them than Men, by reaſon 
n with hat the violent Efforts and Pains in laborious Births, frequently 
oduced break the Navel, in order to enlarge the Cavity of the Belly, 


which, at the end of their Pregnancy, is ſo hard ſtretched, as 
not to bear any farther Extenſion without a Rupture of the 
Part, 
All Exomphales are not of equal bulk; there are ſome as ſmall Thoſe Tu- 


3 them, 
fe Tu- 
nore in 


1: Bat an Egg; we find midling ones as big as a Fiſt, and ſometimes mours of 

y Rup- larger than the head of a Hat: But theſe different Sizes do not different 

lation binder all of them proceeding from Fracture and Diviſion, ſince ſizes. | 
me im- bey form themſelves ſuddenly, and are proportion'd to more or ' 


| being 
of the 
han the 
10 more 


els violent Strains, which more or leſs ſeparate the Extremities 
of the broken Navel from one another. 

Each Exomphale has its particular Signs which diſcoyer it, and 
with which the Chirurgeon ought to be perfectly well acquaint- 


the Re- el, in order to paſs his Judgment, and cure each of them ac- 
ontratWMcrding to its Species. | 

nd that The Enteromphale produces a Tenſe very hard Tumour, which Signs of 
ion, a5 59s bigger when the Breath is held, by reaſon that the Dia- theſe Diſ- 


inter- 


{ Body» 


pragma preſſing on the Inteſtins, forces them towards the eaſes. 
Pace which yields the moſt, that is on the fide of the Tumour : 
Tis narroweſt at its Baſis, diminiſhes when preſſed by the hand, Of the En- 


Extent, nd a ſmall Noiſe is heard, which is cauſed by the murmuring terom- 
have iy which the Inteſtins make in their Re-entrance of the phale. 
UMOurs ey, 

the Pe-. The Epiplomphale does not change the Colour of the Skin, the 2. Of the E- 
if theſ Tumour is indolent, ſofter and larger on one ſide than the other, piplom- 
having laing a larger Baſis; and when tis preſſed to reduce it, the phale. 
ruſting ed re- enters without any Noiſe. | 3 

entre The Enterepiplomphale has ſome Signs common to both the 3. Of En- 


other Species: The Tumour is bigger, more painful, and more tercepf- » 3 
ai even; and if, after having preſled in the Inteſtin, there yet plomphale, 9 
| | remains 8 
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remains any thing in the Purſe, we may be aſſured that the E. 
| piploon forms part of the Tumour. 3 
Character The Hydromphale diſtinguiſhes it ſelf from other Tumours of 
of Hy- the Navel, by being ſoft, and yet very little obedient to the 
rom- touch, neither diminiſhing nor augmenting by Compreſſion, and 
phale. appears tranſparent when looked at againſt the Light. 
Of the The Pneumatomphale is a ſoft Tumour, eafily yielding to the 
Pneuma- Fingers, and returning to the ſame Bounds as ſoon as the Com- 
l | tomphale. preſſion ceaſes : When tis free, it appears always in the fame 
; ſhape and ſize, in what Poſture ſoever the Patient places him- 
al ſelf; and if it be ſtruck, it reſounds like a Foot-ball tight blow'd 
= | - 2 up. | | ; 
A The Sar- The Sarcomphale produces a hard Tumour, which does not 
= | comphale. yield to the Fingers when touched: It augments by little and 
| little, in proportion to the growing of the Fleſh which forms it, 
| There are a ſort of painful Sarcomphale's, and there are others 
11 which are inſenſible; and what Endeavours ſoever are made to 
force either the one or the other to re-enter, they are all vain, 
becauſe theſe are Excreſſences of Fleſh affixed to the Navel. 
The Vari- The Faricomphale forms an uneven and various Tumour, whoſe 
| comphale. Colour is brown and livid, by reaſon of the corrupted Blood 
which it contains; and when 'tis cauſed either by Dilation or 
Rupture of the Arteries, a Motion like that of Aneuriſmes, or Di- 
lations of the Arteries, is perceptible. Wy 
Pregnoſti- By the knowledge of theſe Signs, the Chirurgeon muſt make 
| cations of his Prognoſtic, conſidering all Exomphales as dangerous Diſea- 
| theſe Evils, ſes, by reaſon of the Accidents which accompany them, and 
thoſe which may ſupervene; for in thoſe produced by the Parts, 
there ſometimes happen Stranglings which cauſe Death ; and 
| thoſe which proceed from Humours, almoſt alw#s require an 
| Operation to cure them: So that all thoſe who are afflicted with 
th. | theſe ſorts of Diſeaſes, run a Riſque of their Lives at leaſt, un- 
. leſs cured by an able Chirurgeon : The Method of performing 
4 which, 1s as follows : : 
Cure ofthe When an Exomphale is formed by the Inteſtin, or the Eji- 
Exom- ploon, or by both together; theſe Parts are, as ſoon as poſſible, 
phale. to be puſh'd back into the Abdomen: To ſucceed in which, the 
; Patient muſt lye on his back, and having his Knees mounted, 
muſt remain a ſmall ſpace without reſpiring or crying, whilſt 
the Chirurgeon, tenderly preſſing the Tumour, thruſts in the 
Parts of both of them; beginning with the Inteſtin, which be⸗ 
ing ſituate under the Epiploen, ought to be firſt re-placed. He 
will know when this Reduction is finiſhed, by the Diminution 
of the Tumour, and the Noiſe which that Organ makes in its 
| | Entrance; after which he prefles the Epiploon, in order to oblige 
. it to return to its Place, carefully avotuing all Precipitation in 
| theſe Reductions, for fear of bruiſing the "arts, which he may 
| conclude to be all returned into the Body when he ſees the Purle 
empty. * - 1 
| , 
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pught to make uſe of an Embrocation, or irrigating fomentation * 
n the part with Oyl of Lillies very warm, or Oyntment of Tri 
Marſhmallows, and apply a Cataplaſme compoſed of all the mol- — 
lying and humerant Herbs, the Decoction of which may be 

ren to the Patient by way of Drink or Glyſters, and may alſo 

ſerve to make a ſmall Bath to lay the Patient in. 
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If theſe Parts are fo extended, that the fole Aſſiſtance of the Ob facles 
hirurgeon's Hand cannot reſtore them, he muſt conſider what to this Ope- 
Obſtacles oppoſe his Endeavours, in order to ſurmount them: ration. 
Choſe which I find are two; one is, when the Inteſtin is filled 

ith either Excrements or Wind; and the other, when the Paſ- 

ge by which it came out, is grown too narrow. 
ies the Chirurgeon muſt have recourſe to Remedies, of which 
he moſt proper are Carminative to diſſipate the Flatulencies, and 


In theſe 


llients to relax the Part which occafions the Stoppage. He Haw to 


Theſe parts being mollified, the Chirurgeon muſt make ano- ' 
her Effort towards their reduction; and the ordinary facility of 


ſucceeding in this ſecond Attempt, convinces us that the uſe of 
Medicaments are not to be neglected. 
Cirurgeon's next task is to prevent the ſtarting out of what 
has been forced in; till which is accompliſh'd, he has performed 
but half this Operation, which conſiſts of two parts, one is to 
feltore the parts to their place, and the other to keep them there 


This performed, the 


den reduced. | 
This ſecond part of the Operation is performed by a good cir- 


alar Bandage made on purpoſe, and proportion'd to the bulk 


of the Perſon; the Band ought to be ſeven or eight Fingers 
breadth broad, and of a ſtrong Cloth ſeveral times double: It 
muſt have in the middle B. a Semi-globular rifing like a Muſh- 
om. which is to be placed directly on the Navel, that by fil- 
ing the Cavity the Chirurgeon may deprive the part of all ; 4 
portunity of returning outwards; this Bandage ought to be ſu- 
ained by a Scapular, or by the Straps C, made of white Filler, 
and ſuch as are 404 th hold up the Breeches of thoſe whoſe 
telly is too big. Before, the Bandage the Plaiſter, D, contra rup- 
am, or the Rupture Plaiſter uſed in Hernie's muſt be apply d, 
ind above it muſt be laid a large Bolſter E, moiſten'd in hot 
* in which ſeveral Aſtringent Ingredients have been 

d. 

[ have already told you, that the Exomphales produced by Hu- 
mours were of tour ſorts, that Water, Wind and Blood, each ot 
them formed a particular Specjes; and that the fourth was al- 
&dped to be that which reſulted from Fleſh: All which four 
lorts require different Methods of Cure; aud frequently all Re- 
mecies proving vain, they of neceſſity require Chirurgical Ope- 
ons in order thereto, | 3 

The Hydromplale may be diſſipated by reſolvent Medicines, Medica- 
elpecially whilſt ſmall: To this Tumour then ought to be ap- ments for 
Ply'd a Spunge throughly moiſten d in Wine, in which has been the Hy- 
Cummin and Lupine Sceds, Camomile, Elder and Roſe Flowers, drom- 

| Pom phale. 


The Second Demonſtration 
| Pomgranate Shells, Laurel-berries and common Salt; and if, not- Ti 
| withſtanding this application, the Tumour grows bi ger, and WM"! 
intimates that no Cure is to be hoped for by Reſolution, the Tha 
Chirurgeon ought to prepare for a Punction in the middle of the bope 
Navel in the manner following. He is provided with an In. nu 
ſtrument F of three Fingers length, and not larger than a ſmall 
Quill, with a handle at one end, and a triangular Point at the 
Manner of other; in order to pierce the Skin, tis run thro' a very ſmall 
the pricking Silver Pipe, or Tube, G, whoſe Cavity is proportioned to this 
the Navel, Inſtrument, which is thruſt into the midſt of the Tumour; after 
| which the Pipe is ſomewhat hardly preſſed on, in order to force 
it into the Aperture, and withdrawing the Inftrument which 
fll'd the Pipe, tis followed by the Water which the Chirurgeon 
ſuffers to run out to as large a quantity as the Patient's Diſeaſe 
or Strength will allow. The Pipe, which muſt remain in the 
Wound, muſt be ſtop: with a ſmall Tent ſhaped like a Faucet, 
which muſt be drawn out as often as *tis neceſſary to draw out 
the Water. SH 
This Inſtrument, may called a Trocart or Tap, from the 
_—_— reſemblance which ir bears to that which ſome Ned pretend 
ftrument 9 have Invented to piercethe Belly of Hydropic Patients; anddif- 
from a fers from it in no other particular, than that our Inſtrument on- 
Trocart, IV. opens a Paſſage for the Introduction of a ſmall Pipe; and the 
* other being open according to its length, as a Pipe, does the Of. 
fice of both Bodkin or Puncheon and Pipe. Beth of them haye 
their Uſes; that of the Moderns is certainly the moſt convenient 
for Punctions of the Abdomen; but is not proper for thoſe of 
the Navel; becauſe there being nothing there but Skin, if the 
Inſtrument ſhould be drawn out, and no Pipe left remaining in 
the Hole, twould not be in the Chirurgeon's power to prevent 
the Water's continually ifluing out. 
Treatment The Prneumaromphale is cured by the external application of 
of the Pneu- Carminative Ingredients: They diſſipate the Wind, by attenuating, 
marom- cutting and diſcuſſing, by their penetrating and acute Particles 

hale ) the viſcous and vaporous Matter which feeds the Diſtemper for 
Remedies, Which reaſon we uſe Rue, Roſemary, Laurel, Wormwood, Aniſe 
and Cummin-Seed. Roſe, Camomile and Melilot Flowers, Salt of 
Tartar or Armoniac, c. of which are prepared Fomentations 
or Cataplaſmes, according as the Chirurgeon judges neceſlary. 
If after the uſe of theſe Remedies, the Tenfion continues 45 
tort as before, we have recourſe to an Operation which barely 
conſiſts in the taking a great Needle H, with a ſmall handle, of 
the ſame ſort with thoſe with which we couch Cataracts; and 
with the point of this Needle we prick the Tumour in ſeveral 
Flaces, by which holes the Wind eſcapes, as when a Bladder l5 
prick'd the Wind immediately flies out, and aves it ſhrivell d; 
and, if all the Wind don't iſſue out at theſe ſmall Apertures, We 


reaſlume the uſe of the precedent Remedies, which will diſſipate 
the remainder. 


| 7 
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of” Chirurgical Operations. 65 
The Sarcomphale is very difficult to Cure, and before $t- Practice 


That which may be dealt with, that is, which affords ſome to the Sar- 


hopes of happy Succeſs, is almoſt free from Pain: The Tu- comphale. 


mour is even, a little looſe, and moderately hard: In this caſe 
ve ought to make a long Inciſion of the Tumour with the Inci- 
ſion Knife, I, in order to diſcover the Fleſh of which tis form'd ; 
from which we muſt cut off and ſeparate all the Parts to which it 
adheres, in order to take it out whole. But in dividing and diſſect - 
ing this Fleſh, we are obliged to cut theVeſlels which feed it, which 
occaions an Effuſion of Blood when they are are large ; we 
ought then to make uſe of Styptie Water, or Vitrioline Powder to 
ſopir, The Wound muſt be dreſſed, during the firſt Days, with 
an Emollient Digeſtive, to procure its Suppuration, and after- 
mrds with a ſharp Mundicative, in order to corrode and con- 
ſume the ſmall Roots of this carnous Excreſcence; which effected, 
ve proceed laſtly to cicatrifing, as in other Wounds. But if the 


Sarcomphale be intractable, that is, of acancrous Nature, which Of the in-. 


may be diſcovered by its extreme Adhæſion, the Reſtleſineſs curable 
of the Patient, by the ſtupifying Pains which he feels, and the Sarcom - 
Varicoſe Nature of the Tumour, tis dangerous medling with phale. 
it; nevertheleſs, if curable, tis by the above - deſeribꝰd Operati- 

on. But yet I would not adyiſe a Chirurgeon to undertake it, 


before having acquainted the Patient's Relations with the fatal 
accidents which may attend the Operation. 


The Varicomphale being cauſed by the Rupture or Dilatation Rejnedier | 


of ſome Arterial or Venous Veſlels, if the Tumour be ſmall, proper for 

Endeavours muſt be uſed to diſſipate it by an aſtringent Remie- che Vari- 

dy, prepared from Bole- Armoniac, Dragon's Blood, Terra Sigil- comphale. 
lata, i, 6. Lemnian or ſeal'd. Earth, and fine Flower incorpo- 
ated with the White of an Egg; which is applied to the Part, 
ind kept there by a ſomewhat hard Bandage. If the Tumour 
te large, and there be no hope left of curing it by Medica- a 
ments, it mult be laid open in its full length by the Lancet K. 7? e 5 

the Blood emptied, and the Vitriol Balls, L, L, L., placed on/®” 4% 

the Apertures of the Veſſels, as is practiſed in Aneuriſmes. The ſame· 

Scars are afterwards left to fall of themſelves, the returning 

of the Fleſh is procur'd, and the Wound made to cicatrize. 

Before proceeding to any of the Operations required by Preparati. 
theſe four ſorts of Exomphales proceeding from Humours. we on of the 
never fail to prepare the Patient by general Remedies, as Phle- Subject. 
botomy and Purgation; and after the Operation, to preſcribe | 
them a Regimen of Diet proper for their Diſeaſes, by which 
Means we ſucceed in the Cure. But beſides all theſe Species of 
Operations which I have juſt ſhewn you, there are yet other 
Occaſions which oblige us to greater, as when the Inteſtin is 
larted out, and cannot re-place it ſelf ; which expoſes the Pa- 


ent to a very great Danger of certain Death, if that Con- 


duit be not immediately return d into the Body. 
F It 


it we ought to examin whether 'tis tractable or not. with regard 


= a” _— 
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A more lt frequently happens in Exomphales of the Inteſtins, that by 
conſidera- neglect of keeping on the Bandage, theſe Parts are puffed up 
ble Opera- and ſwoln with Wind, and fil'd with Matter, which not being 
tion to re- able to return to the ſame Paſſage by which they came out, they 
medy cer- excite inſupportable Pains and Vomitings, which continue x; 
7am Acci. long as they remain without the Cavity of the Abdomen. 80 
dents, that when the Reſtoration of the Inteſtins is impracticable by 

the Means already demonſtrated, we muſt proceed as in caſe 
of a Bubonocele, viz. by Inciſion, laying open the Tumour with 
the Inciſion Knife, M. 8 the cutting any more 
than the Skin, or wounding the Inteſtins which are immedi. 
ately under it. As ſoon as the Skin can be divided, the Chi- 
rurgeon, by the Aſſiſtance of an excavated Probe, thruſts into 
the Wound the Sciſſars, N, with which, he opens the reſt off 
the Tumour ; and if it be clogg'd with any Purſes of Matter 
or Bridles, he cuts them with the Tooth-pick without a Has 
dle, O, when the Inteſtin being diſcover d. he draws it yet 
farther out, than it had before ftarted, in order to allow the 
greater Extent to the Matter which it contains; he then intro- 
duces the excavated Probe, Q: into the Cavity, and holding it 
in the left Hand, raiſes it outwards, and in its Channel, with 
his right Hand, guides in the Paint of a curve Inciſion Knife, 
a with which he cuts whatever occaſion'd the Stoppage. Af. 
ter which, the Aperture being large enough, he returns the 
Inteſtins by gently thruſting them into the Venter, and obſerv- 
ing to put in thoſe firſt which came out laſt: If part of the E- 
piploon be found in the Tumour, after having reduc'd the In 
teſtins, we uſually tye it with a double Thread, R; at the end 
of which is a ſtraight Needle, g ; and before making the Ex- 
timation, a long end of the Thread is left to come out of the 
Wound, in order to draw it out when Nature ſhall of herown 
Obſervati. accord have ſeparated it. The Chirurgeon muſt thruſt inta 
on concern. the Wound a great Pledget, or rather Stopple, T. of Lint ty q 
the Dre/- to a long Thread, V, in order to draw it out, in caſe it ſhoul 
ſing. ſink into the Cavity of the Belly. It muſt be obſerved, that 
the Thread of the Epiploon, and that of the Stopple, muſt be 
of different Colours; that if, by Milchance, the Stopple ſhoulc 
be entred into the Cavity, upon endeavouring to draw it out 
we don't run the riſque of being deceived, and miſtaking the 
Thread of the Epiploon for it. The Wound muſt be provide 
with Plegets, X, X. which muſt be cover'd with the Plaiſter 
Y, and the Bolſter, Z, in order to apply the Bandage in tht 
ſame manner which I have ſhewed you in the Gaſtrorhu 


Dangerof _ You may from hence without Difficulty conclude, that thy 
this Opera- Operation is very dangerous, and almoſt always Mortal b 
tion. rcafon the Chirurgeon is obliged to cut the Aponeuroſes, 0 
Tendons, which ſurround the Cavity of the Navel; notwit 
ſtanding which, 1 have once performed this Operation — | 


of Chirurgical Operations. 


t by od Succeſs. The Patient was afflicted with ſuch cruelPains, 
d up Wiz he deſired Beath every Moment; but as ſoon as the great 
eing Nuts were put into the Belly again, he ceaſed to complain, and 
they Nervrards grew perfectly well. I have twice more perform- 
1 u the fame, but to ſay the Truth, the Patients dyed. *Tis 
So o certain, that more dye under this Operation than eſcape 3 
e by Wherefore thoſe who have Exomphales, ought rather to diſ- 
| cafe Pence with the Uſe of Shirts than Bandage, Re 
with WW The Ancients ſeem to have taken Pleaſure in contriving Cruel Me- 
more Whifrent ſorts of Operations for Exomphales, one more cruel #04: of che 
ned! ben the other. Some would have this Tumour faſtened be- Aucients. | 


wirt two. pieces of Wood, till it fell by Mortification : And | 
eral preſcribed the paſſing through the Exomphale a double 
hread; of which they make four Ends, trying two on one 
ble of the Purſe, and two on the other, drawing them tighter 


Han WWerery Day, till the whole Tumour was ſeparated from the 

it yet WWoly, Others, after having run two Needles acroſs this Tu- 

7 the ur, order a {ſmall circular Inciſion on the Skin, that the 

ntro- ring with which the Exomphale is bound, may the eaſier cut 

ing . I don't believe, that thoſe who have left us theſe Opera- 

wit b 


uns in Writing, had Courage enough to practiſe them; I have 
ever ſeen them perform'd, nor ſhall I ſpend time in demon- 
ting them to you, becauſe I am aſſured that they will con- 


ns the rute more to the inſpiring you with a Horrour and Con- 
ber. ept for the ancient Chirurgery, than either to inſtruct you, 
N A x gratifie your Curioſity. | 

e In 


p 4 


Of the VENTRAL HERNIA. XZ 


& into \ LL Tumours occaſioned by the coming out of the Epi- The Dif- 
1 ploon and Inteſtins, are called by the general Name of ference of | 
mie or Hernia's and are diſtinguiſhed by particular Appel- Hernia's, l 
ons from the Places where they happen. When thoſe Parts 
me out of the Navel, they are called Exomphales; when they 

calion a ſwelling in the Groin, they are called Bubonoceles; 

den they deſcend to the Scrotum, they are term'd Oſcheo- 

le; theſe two laſt Words being derived from Bubou and O 

hen, of which one ſignifies the Groin, and the other the 

num; and from Cele, deſcent; and when theſe Organs find 

ans to eſcape into ſome other part of the Abdomen, they 

ve called Ventral Hernia's. rd | s 
The Cauſe of theſe ſorts of Hernia's, is a Rupture of the Cauſes of 


hat th nαν]; for 'tis not probable that they can be occaſion d ;þjs Di 

tal, b bare Dilation of this Involucrum, which adheres too cloſe eaſe, | 
oſes, v the Muſcles and Auoneuroſes which it touches, to extend it 

Ootwith elk to the Degree requiſite to form ſuch large Tumours : *Tis f 


; 3 
. 


fen always a Dilacetation which doth not happen on a leſs IE: 
F 2 | ccaſion 


«Xx } 
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Abceſs or Wound not having been perfectly cicatris d, hay 
left the Peritonaum Subject to lacerate or again. 
The Signs which diſcover Hernia's, are furry always ac 
ceed the violence of ſome Strain; that they come all at ones 
that they re-enter upon a ſmall Compreſſion, and that bein 
re entred, the Tumour vaniſhes from the place where 
was. we | 
To cure theſe ſorts of Ruptures, we muſt endeavour t 
cloſe both the Lips of this Wound in the Peritonaum, and i 
keep them in that poſture that they may re-unite and gro 
together; but I ſee nothing more difficult, and the meths 
which Celſus propoſes to that end ſeems too rigorous fi 
me to adviſe you to practiſe it. He ſays, that the Pu 
ought to be tied with a double Thread run acroſs the bal 
of the Tumour; and that by bindiug it tight, the Wount 
of the Peritonaum muſt be cloſed: Or that the Operator m 
make two Inciſions in form of a Creſcent, which muſt be « 
polite to one another, and join at their Points, in order 
cat out the middle which they comprize, and which bei 
longer than broad, will have the Figure of a Laurel Le: 
nex®he orders to be apply'd to this Wound a Suture like th 
in the Gafrorbaphy, Beſides the Cruelty of theſe Operatio 
they ſeveral times fail; for one is not certain of re- joining 
Wound in the Peritonaum, by cauſing all the Tumour to 
to Mortification by Ligature. fince this Ligature can binds 
thing beſides the Skin and the Muſcles, and not at all the 
ther Involucrum, and we cannot be aflur'd of ſucceeding | 
ter by Inciſion; farther, by reaſon that Ventral Hernis's 
ways ſucceeding Wounds of the Peritonaum imperfectly ci 
tris d, twou'd be raſhneſs to open them a ſecond time, 
undertake the Cure of this new Wound, when the Chin 
geon was unable perfectly to cure the old. N 
Twou'd then be very imprudent to propoſe or promiſe 
ridiculous Cure of - theſe Hernia's; they muſt be contenl 
with a Palliative, and ſearch after means to render this I 
eaſe ſupportable. To this end we make uſe of a good Þ 
dage in form of a Girdle, which keeping the Parts ſubject 
will prevent the Augmentation of the Tumour, which is 
that ought to be pretended for the alleyiation of the Patict 
Diſtemper. : „ 
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FI unk XI. Of the PARACENTESIS. 
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OME Authors give the Name of Paracenteſis to all Opera- Reſtriction 
tions which are perfor med either by the Lancet or Needle, of the Sig- 
n what part of the Body ſoever, not excepting that executed niſcation of 
on the Eye to couch a Cataract, founding themſelves on the the Word 
Nr of the Word which comes from Para, which ſig - Paracen- 
tes beyond. and Kentein to pierce or prick: Many other Wri- teſis. 


2 (rs don't allow it fo large an extent, expreſſing no more by 
2, lar acenteſis than the Apertures made of the Head, Breaſt, 
ey and Scrotum, in order to draw out the Waters therein 
vamed ; and laſtly, moſt confine the Signification of the 


F 3 


Word 


Cauſes of ſurable Bulk. Tis obſerved, that this Swelling may be pro- 
of Dropſies. duced by three ſeveral forts of Matter; namely, by Flegn, 


gus Names, 


of all their the whole Body, produced and ſuſtained by a thick crude pi. 


medies. I ſhall not long dwell, any more than on its Cure, which * 
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Word Paracenteſis ſolely to the Practical e applyd t lifts 
the Bellies of B50 0 Patients. We' ſhall fall in Wil the 1 
laſt, becauſe there is no one of theſe Operations which has not an a 
its particular Name, and thoſe performed on theſe four parts T 
to draw 6ut the Waters are accompliſhed in a different man- ly : 
ner: We call that Paracenteſi only which the Dropſie of the 711 
Belly requires, and *tis that which I am going to demonſtrate Bel! 
to you. | | a dr 

The Dropſie is looked on as an unnatural Tumour, in which 
all the Body, or ſome one of its parts, is ſwelled to an imme. 


Wind and Water. That which proceeds from Flegm is called 
- Anaſarca or Leucophlegmatia, a pituitous Dropſie; that cauſed 
4 Wind Tympanites or a Tympany, and that formed by Wate 
Aſcites, | 

Theſe are the Differences drawn from the Matter of their 
Compotition, and which are ſpecified by our Predeceſſors 
which haye treated on this Diſtemper; but they don't appear 
to me well grounded, becauſe the Word Dropſie being derived 
from the two Greek ones, Hydor, which fignifies Water, and 
Piem which imports to Drink, thoſe which have given that 
Name to this Diſtemper, ſeem not to have. heard of any other 
Species of it than that occaſioned by Water: So that the A. 
Jarca and the Tjmpzay, one of which is compoſed of pituitous 
Matter, and the other of Wind, are particular Diſtempers 
which ought not to be called Dropſies. | 

The Anaſarca is an Univerſal Accretion and Tumefaction oj 


tuitous Matter, expanded betwixt the Fleſh and the Skin; which 

renders the whole of the latter pale and whitiſh, Anaſarcs is 

deriv'd from Aua, upon or above, and Sarx Fleſh, as deſigu di apzi 

to expreſs an extravaſated Humour ſpread over the Fleſh. 

*Tis alſo called LO nis, from Leucos white, and 
e 


Phlegma Flegm, becauſe compoſed of a white pituitous Mat. l 
ter. This Diſeaſe is eafily diſtinguiſh'd, the Face is ſo turgi0 tic 
that the Patient can ſcarce open his Eyes: The colour of the tic 
Skin is either yellowiſh or white; and *tis alſo ſo ſoft, that 1 we 
the Finger be puſhed on any part, the dented Mark remains, and the 


the part thruſt in does not recoil to its former Station till ſom n 
time after, Thaſe who believe the Liver to be the principal Or n 
gan of Sanguification, have all accuſed it of beipg alſo the Author hap 
of this Diſten per: They urge, that inſtead of regularly diſcharg" and 
ing its deſtin d Functions, viz, of forming a commendable and the 
gocd Blood, proper for the nouriſhment of all the Parts, it ſends rec 
them no other than a pituitous Phlegmatic Blood, wic iam 
does noihing but tumefy and numb the Parts, inſtead of ing 
viviſying and ſuſtaining them. But in our times we do that cali 


part Juſtice, and find other Cauſes of this Diſeaſe, on ww wi 


it 
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its only of general Remedies, and without * the aſ- 
iftance of a Chirurgical Operation, it ought to be handled by 
an able Phyfician. | 
The Tympanites or Tympany is a great Inflation of the Bel- hence 
ly cauſed by the Wind, included in its Cavity; the Name of proceedi 
Tympanites is beſtowed on this Diſeaſe, from the Skin of the % Tym- 
Belly being as tort as the Head of a Drum. Hippocrates calls it Jany. 
a dry Dropſie, from its being compos'd of Wind, and there- * 
in differing from the Auaſarca and Aſcites, which are called 
humid Dropſies, as reſulting from Flegm and Water. The 
dens which diſcover this Species are, that the Belly is not ſo 
heavy as in the Aſcites, that on the preſſure of the Fingers no 
mark is left, that it appears clear and tranſparent, and ftriking 
it with the Fingers it reſounds like a Drum. The Liver, from 
whence theſe Diſeaſes were tormerly derived, has no ſhare in 
it; wherefore we are forced to ſearch elſewhere for its Cauſe, 
and find it in * and Inteſtins, when they cannot 
july perform the Diſſolution of the Aliments. 
I will not here recite all the Remedies which ought to be 
us d againſt Indigeſtion, and conſequently againſt the Proclivity 
to the Impany: The Medicinal Art furniſhes us with an in- 
faite number, of which I ſhall mention only one called the 
ge Ro-Solis, by reaſon his Majeſty has for a conſiderable Prepara- 
tine uſed, and very well approved it: *Tis thus prepared; in tion of 
2 Pint of Brandy drawn from Spaniſh Wine, are infus'd for Ros-Solis. 
the ſpace of three Months, Aniſe, Fennel, Skirret, Carrot and 
Coriander Seeds, each an Ounce; to which is added after the 
lafuſion half a Pound of Sugar-Candy diſſolved in Camomile- 
Water, and boyl'd to the conſiſtance of a Julep, and paſſed . 
thro' a Strainer: The Doſe of this is a Spoonful to be taken i 
rrery Night when going to Bed. Tis an excellent 33 Its Virtues 
2unſt the Crudities and Cholicks of the Stomach, for it diſſi- 
pates all indigeſted Matter and Wind, and fortifies the Nutri- 
uwe Organs, 
If by the uſe of Remedies, as well general as particular, 
tie Wind pent in the Cavity of the Abdomen does not diſſipate, 
tie Chirurgeon may make ſome Punctures with a Needle, as 
we have ſhewn in the Pneumatomphale and Gaſtrorhaphy; but 
the Parts here being thicker than thoſe on which the laſt 
mentioned Operations were perform'd, and the Operator ha- 
"ing the Skin, Muſcles and Peritonaum to pierce, it ſometimes 
ppens that in drawing out the Needle, theſe Membranes 
and Fleſh covering again the Apertures of one another, hinder 
tae iNuing forth of the Wind; in this Caſe he ought to have 
recourſe to the Trocar or Tap A, which he is to uſe in the A, 
lame manner as I ſhew in the Aſcites; for this Inſtrument be Or Tap. 
"2 excavated thro? its whole length, affords the Vapours an 
ute Opportunity of ſallying eut. Tis not to be drawn out 
che Belly is wholly funk; _— being no danger in void- 
4 ng 
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ing all the Wind at once, as there is in that of the Water 


which muſt be drawn out at ſeveral times; becauſe the Mem. 
branous Fibres and Muſcles being accuſtomed to ſtrong Ten- 
fion, and ſuftained by the Waters, cannot at once bear the 
privation of their Support, without endangering a violent ſhock 
to the whole Habit of the Body, and a ſuſpenſion of the mo- 
tion of the Hearr, and other principal Organs, 
Definition, The Aſcites is a Tumour or extraordinary eleyation of the 
Etymology Belly, cauſed by: the encloſure of a great quantity of Water 
and Drvi- in that Region. The Name beſtowed on this Diſcaſe is de- 
ſion of the rived from Askos, which fignifies a Goats Shin, by reaſon 
Aſcites. that the Waters which produced it remain together in the 


Belly in the ſame manner that Liquors do in a Goat's Skin, in. 


to which they are poured, in order for their tranſportation 

from one place to another. | 
Whenever a quantity of Water is diffus'd or amaſs'din ſome 
place, tis called a Dropſie, purſuant to the Etymology which 
I have already obſerved. They are faid to be of two ſorts, 
viz. general and particular; theageneral are thoſe in which 
the Water is diffus'd thro' the whole habit of Body; and the 
Particular thoſe which are gathered together in ſome Cavity, 
Of this laſt Species there are ſeveral ſorts which receive dif- 
ferent Names from the reſpective parts fill'd and inundated 
with this Lympha. When it produems a Tumour in the hairy 
Scalp of the Head, tis called Hydrocephalos; when it. fills the 
Breaſt, it has the name of Pleuroccele; if inclos d in the Belly 
tis named Aſcites, and when amaſs'd in the Serotum, tis 
term'd Hydrocele. But tho? all theſe Infiymities are real Drop- 
ſies, we yet commonly call no others Hropſical, beſides thoſe 
Toke Patients whoſe Bellies we find full of Water, and 'tis in their 
fore of Caſe alone that the Paracenzeſis is proper: Tis this Operation 
Droge the which I am going to demonſtrate, after having inſtructed you 
1 the Nature of theſe Diſtempers as far as tis requiſite for 2 
= Chirurgeon, to enable him to know whether he ought to un- 

late, Lertake and hope for their Cure. | Wy: 

YE. D; All Authors have labour'd in ſearch of the Cauſe of Drop- 
Finer af ies 3 ſome at firſt look d for it in the Liver, and others in 
5 the Milt. The number of thoſe who accuſe the Liver is the 
e largeſt, by reaſon that being prepoſſeſs d that it formed the 
ar Meir. Blood, they aſcrib d to that Organ all the ſuperyening Irre- 
"a gularities of that Humour, and particularly its Converſion in- 
to Seroſities, which diſgorging from its Maſs, and overflow- 
ing ſome part, cauſe all the Diſorders which attend the Diſeaſe 
ot which we are ſpeaking. What confirmed them extream!y 
in this Sentiment was, that after having opened Dropſical Corps, 
the; found the Liver hard, Schirrhows and corrupted, both in 
Subſtance and Colour; they wanted no more to perſuade them 

that the Parenchyma was the ſole cauſe of the Dropſie. 


a Thoſe 
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Thoſe who aſſert, that the Milt contributes to the forming 


of the Blood, and who for that reaſon call it the Liver's Vicar, 
believe themſelves in the right in charging it with the Irregu- 
Jarities which happen in Sanguification. The Pain which the 
Patient feels in the Region of the Spleen, the hardneſs and 
ponderofiry which it brings thither, the Obſtructions which it 
ſettles there, and laſtly, the Eftate in which, as well as the 
Liver, tis found after the Death of the Hydropic Patient, ap- 
pear'd to them to be ſufficient Reaſons to maintain the Aſſer- 


tion, that it might be a Primitive Cauſe of the Dropſie, as 
well as the Liver; and 'twas for this reaſon that they pre- q14;ce of 
ſcribed the performance of the Paracenteſis on the Left fide, % qc;- 


when they acknowledged the Dropſie to be cauſed by the Li- ,,,, pur- | 


ver; and on the Right when they had Signs of its proceedin 
from the Milt, chai one fide 4 he the other, for the This They: | 
Reaſons which I ſhall tell you in a moment, ry. Mo 

I know that in opening an Hydropic Corps, we find the Li- 17 Indi. 
ver and Milt ſo hardned, that we cannot without difficulty ofition of 
cut them; but the conditiog in which thoſe Parts then are, is %% Liver 
owing to their long ha floated in this Seroſity which ,, 1 Spleos 
hiled the Belly, and which like the Brine in which we lay % fed 
Meats, in proceſs of time hardens it: So that the Scirrhi of 
the Liver and Milt ought no longer to be taken for the Cauſe 
of the Dropſie, but an Accident attending them. * 

Thoſe Authors who have refined on the Cauſes of the Diſtinction 
Dropſie, tell us that they are of two ſorts, the one Primitive of its Pri- 
Cauſes and reſulting from it ſelf, and the other ſuch as onl 
Sympathiſe with the firſt, which are thoſe which they make 
to depend on the Liver and Milt, and which they affirm con- 
ht ſolely in the deficience and indiſpoſition of one or other of 
thoſe two parts; whilſt thoſe which produce this Diſtemper 
by Sympathy, reſide in different places from the place where 
the Diſtemper appears, as in the Lungs, Stomach, Inteſtins, 
Meſentery, the Gall, Bladder, the Reins, or in the Matrix. 

Without detaining you any longer on the Opinion of the , , 
Ancients concerning the Cauſes of the Dropſie, I muſt tell you auſe 
that I own but one juſt one, which is the obſtacle which happens OS 
in the ſeparation of the Seroſity of the Blood by the Reins and 42 
Bladder; for no Man whoſe Urine paſſes well ever becomes 
Dropſical, and you may always obſerve, that thoſe who be- 
come ſo don't void ſo much Urine as they before uſed to do: 
'Tis then the total, or in part, ſuppreſſion of Urine which 
cauſes this Diſtemper. *Tis then now fit we ſhould examine 
what thoſe "Obſtacles are which impede the Paſſage of the 
Urine by its ordinary courſe; I know but two, which are ei- 
ther the Rupture of ſome Ly mphacic Veſſel, or the fault of the 
Urinary Salts. 8 

You know there are an infinity of ſmall Veſſels full of a 
Liquor as clear as Water, calbd the Lymphatic Veins, * 5 

. . i * | win 
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wind about the Membrane of the Liver, and which are dif. 
pers'd and ſpread thro' the whole Epiploon and Meſentery ; that 
the tunic of theſe Veſſels is very thin, that they inceſſantly 
hurry on the Lympha, in order to throw it into the Maſs of 
Blood; and if by any Cauſe whatſoever one of the Veſſels hap. 
pens to break, which may eaſily happen by reaſon of the fine- 
neſs of the Membranes, this Water diſtilling by drops into the 
Cavity ef the Belly, in proceſs of time fills it: Hence tis eaſie 
to conceive, that this Liquor which ſerves to liquefie the Blood, 
and to charge it ſelf with its ſharpeſt part, finding a way to 
eſcape by flow degrees thro' the Aperture of one of its Veſlels, 
either torn or broken, is not carried in ſuch great quantity to 
the Reine, nor doth it any longer ſeparate ſo much Urine as 
Why the before this Seroſity had taken another Courſe; ſo that it ought 
Aucients not to be ſaid that the Dropſie is the Cauſe of the ſmall Sepa- 
were igno- ration of the Urine, but that thoſe who void but very little U- 
rant of this Tine» become Dropfical: And be not ſurprized if our Anceſtors 
Cauſe. never mentioned this Cauſe of the Dropſie, fince theſe Lym- 
phatic Veins were unknown to tm, not being diſcovered 

before the laſt Age. , 
pphence The Deficiency of Urinous Salts, which I have aſſigned to 
proceeds be another Cauſe of the Dropſie, is not leſs probable. You 
the Defici- well know that the Reins are of a very compact Subſtance, 
ency of U- that they have ſeveral ſmall mammilary Bodies pierc'd with 
rinozs an infinite number of imperceptible Holes, by which the Urine 
Salts, {ſeparates it ſelf from the Blood, and continually diſtills into 


the Infundibulum Renum, or Baſin of the Reins, to be convey- | 


ed from thence by the Ureters into the Bladder. If this Se- 
roſity carried to the Reins by the emulgent Arteries, is either 
too thick, or too ſweet or freſh, tis not difficult to compre- 
hend that twill not without Difficulty paſs through the Poro- 
fities of theſe mammilary Bodies, whoſe Subſtance is more ſo- 
lid than that of the other Glands: It cannot then be ſufficient- 
| ly filtrated, without the two e jay of being ſubtile and 
Proofs of (alt; the one, that it may eaſily paſs through theſe extream 
the Cauſes {mall Pores; and the other, that being charged with the ſharp 
aſſizned. and picquant Points which the Salts carry with them, it may 
open a Paſſage which would be denied to an inſipid Liquor, 

whoſe Particles were too pliant. 

What Obſervations ſoever we make of this Diſtemper, we 
fhall always find that it proceeds from one of theſe Cauſes. If 
is ſucceeded by an Indigeſtion, as it frequently happens, tis 
for want of an Acid in * Stomach and Inteſtins ſtrong e- 
nough age to diſſolye the Nutriment, whence the Chyle 
yet crude and half digeſted being carried into the Blood, hin- 
ders the Seroſity full of groſs Particles of Chyle from paſling 
through ſuch ſmall Pores as the Mammilary Bodies the Reins; 
wherefore flowing back into the Blood, whoſe Maſs it too 
much augments, it hunts after ſome other Place by which to 


C eſcape: 
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eſcape; it diffuſes it ſelf in the Spaces which it meets; and if 
ic continues diffuſed through the whole habit of Body, it pro- 
duces a general Dropſie; or if it gathers into ſome Cavity, it 
cauſes a particular one. 
When the yet imperfe& Chyle is carried to the Heart, tis Cauſe and 
from the Acids in the Mouth, Stomach and Inteſtins, being Conſe- 
not duly qualified; and if they are not arm'd with ſharp Points, quence of 
vigorous enough to bruiſe it intirely, and render it as fluid as n 1mper- 
it ought to be, the ſame too feeble Acids will not be found en- fect Chyle, 
dued with ſo much Strength as is requiſite to make its Paſ- 
ſage in the Reins through ſuch Pores as cannot be paſſed thro? 
without Violence ; for if they, are wide enough to ſuffer the 
Percolation of this ſerous Humour without any Difficulty, the 
Blood and other 9 mingled with it would take this 
Courſe, which we ſee happen when by an Exceſs of Acrimo- 
ny Ry rine, paſſing with too much Precipitation, comes out 
et Yo | : 
The Dropfie is frequently proceeded by a 2 Hemorhage, An Hæ- 
either through the Noſe,: Matrix, or by the Hemorrhoides, morhage 
which will not give us much Trouble to explain. After a frequently | 
Loſs of Blood, the Chylous Matter and the Drink, being con- the Ante- 
ducted into the Veſſels, they fill; and in ſupplying the defi- cedent 
cient quantity of Blood, they continue their circular Motion ; Cauſe of a 
wherefore, immediately after the Loſs of Blood, the Chi- Dropſie. 
rurgeon ſhould order Broth to be frequently given to his Pati- - 
ent, that this liquid Aliment may expeditiouſly ſupply the Place 
of the loſt Blood : But theſe Liquors not having either the 6 
lame Conſiſtence or Penetration as the Blood, they may glide _ 
into a Cavity of the Body by ſome unknown way; and then =_ 
having began this Road, they continue the Inundations; if by 
the Aſſiſtance of Aperitive Remedies we don't endeavour to 
force them to return to their native Paſſage through the Reins, 
which they ought not to quit. | 
It we reflect on all the Medicaments uſed to provoke Urine, ®,yaliey 
we ſhall find that they are Salts, which intermixing with the he Medi- 
Seroſity ſharpen it, and which, ſtimulating the Places thro' ,,encs 
= which they ate to go, make all the Paſſages tree, either by di- yhich are 
ating them, or irritating the muſculous Fibres, which muſt roper. 
force the Liquor to enter theſe Conduits. This Practice proves 
that tis owned by Practitioners, that the Urine being too 
flegmatical, wants to be animated, in order to return into its 
nes Channels, and not diſcharge it ſelf into ſome other 
art. | 
Daily Experience agrees with what I advance : Burgundy Experience 
Wine being thicker and leſs poinant than that of Champagne, confirms 
pales allo flower than this laſt, which being more ſubtile, and what has 
participating more of a tartarous Salt, cuts and glides with ſuch been ſaid, 
Precipitation, that it excites Urine ſoon after 'tis drank. I could 
yet offer you ſeveral Reaſons to prove my Opinion; but w_ 
TORT wou 
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would carry us too far, and theſe are ſufficiently convincing; 


that the two principal Cauſes of the Dropſie are either the Rup- 


Signs of 
this Diſ- 
taſe. 


Its pris ci- 
pal Symp- 


LEED 


Cauſe of 
thePaleneſ; 
of Hydro- 


pies. * 


2 of ſome Lymphatic Veſſel, or the Deficiency of urinous 
ts. 


Scarce any Diſeaſe is attended with more certain Signs than 


this. We know that a Dropſie is beginning when voiding 


leſs Urine than uſual, the Belly ſwells by flow Degrees by 
the gathering of the Seroſities which diſtill into'it: When the 
Patient is laid on his Back, his Belly is equally extended ; but 
if he lyes on one fide, the Water then making to the under 
fide, there forms a great Purſe by its own Weight and Bulk, 
and upon any ſmall Motion is heard to float in the Cavity, as 


1n a Veſſel half full: The Scrotum afterwards becomes tume- 


fied by part of the ſerous Liquor which diſtills into it from 


the Belly; the Yard and Lips of the Matrix are ſwelled with 
the ſame; the Thighs, the Legs and Feet, by their low Situ- 


ation, determine the Humours to run towards them, and thoſe 
Parts encreaſed in Bulk in an extraordinary manner by the Af- 
fluence of theſe Waters. On the contrary, the Head, Breaſt 
and Arms daily grow leaner, It muſt be obſeryed here, that 
the Tumefaction of the inferior extream Parts always proceeds 
an Anaſarca, and ſucceeds an Aſcites, this ending with what 
the other began. | 

This Diſeaſe is accompanied by ſeveral Symptoms, theprin- 
cipal of which are a flow Pulſe, occafioned by the crude and 
indigeſted Chyle, which rendring the Blood more ponderous 
and groſs, retards its Motion: The Ponderoſity of the whole 
Body, which proceeds from the Spirits being extinguiſhed in 
the Waters; the Difficulty of Reſpiration, occaſioned by the 
Tenſion of the Belly, which repulſing the Diaphragma up- 
wards, and diminiſhing the Diameter of the Breaſt, does not 
Jeave the Lungs Liberty to extend themſelves ſufficiently: The 
exceſſive Thirſt is occaſioned, by reaſon that the Humidity 
which diſtills from the Glandules of the Oeſophagus and the 
Stomach, in order to ſuſtain the Moiſture, and cool thoſe Or- 
gans, being diverted elſewhere, thoſe Parts growing hot and 
dry, excite a continual violent Thirſt. The Now Feaver 1s an 
Eftect of the Crudity of the Chyle, and the other fermenting 
Acids there confuſed, which, by their Fermentations, render 
the Motion of the Heart irregular; or being furniſhed with 
only a {mall quantity of Spirits,” ean do nothing but enfecble 
the Action of that Muſcle.” I don't ſpeak of the Difficulty of 


Urine, which is inſeparable from all Dropſies, becauſe I regard 


it as their Cauſe, and not as a ſupervening Accident, 


'Tis farther obſervable, That the paleneſs of the Face, and 


wanneſs of the whole Body, which continually attends theſe 
ſort of Patients, proceeds from two Cauſes, viz. from the too 
great quantity of Lympha in the Veſſels, which macerates and 
waſhes the Blood ; or from the Blood not being ſufficiently 
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fermented to acquire the degree of its ordinary deep redneſs. 
The firft depends on the Indiſpoſition of the Reins, which hin- 
ders their ſeparation of the Seroſity of the Blood; and the ſe- 
cond, on the Inſinuation of an exorbitant quantity of indigeſt- 
ed Aliments into the Maſs of Blood, as it happens after a great 
Hemorrhage. 
Chyle muſt paſs through the Furnaces of the Heart, where, by 
the Heat and Compreſſion to which *tis ſubjected, it muſt be 
ſeveral times elaborated, attenuated” and fermented, in order 
to become Blood of a redneſs ſufficiently deep te imprint on 


the Skin the Vermilion Tincture, which denotes a perfect 
State of Health, 
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The Patients continue long pale, becauſe the 


With regard to the Prognoſties of Dropſies, it may be an- Prognoſtics 
ſwered that they are 423 founded on the Principle which of this Diſ- 
lays down, that we ought to allow as a general Rule what eaſe, 


moſt frequently happens ; and more dying than eſcape, we 
ought rather to Me thee the Patient may than raſhly aſ- 
ſure or promiſe to cure him. Nevertheleſs, all of them are 
not intirely fatal, fince ſorne have been cur'd : Thoſe which 
are mortal, are principally thoſe where the Liver is grown 
hard and ſchirrous, thoſe which ſucceed an acute Diſtemper, 
thoſe which are inveterate, and thoſe which areattended with 
a Flux of the Belly; thoſe which fall on a weak or old Sub- 
je, or one which cannot ſtand upright or fit ; and laſtly, thoſe 
accompanied with a violent Cough. The curable are thoſe 
which don't appear attended with the mention'd ill Circum- 
ſtances, attacking a robuſt young Perſon endued with ſuffici- 
ent Vigour and Courage for the uſe of Remedies, and ſuffer- 
ing the Operations neceſſary to the Cure of this Diſtemper. 


— 
* 
* 


** 


I don't know why ſome Authors make a Difference betwixt 7; requires 
the Naſcent and Mature Dropſie ; for when a Maſs of Water ;mmediate 


is diſcerned to be gathered in any Cavity, this Diſeaſe is then 
but too ripe, and when no part of the extravas'd Serofities ap- 
pear there is no Dropſie: But on the leaſt Suſpicion in any 
Part, Remedies ought not to be neglected ; for this Diſeaſe 


Remedy. 


inceſſantly augmenting and increafing, almoſt always carries 


its Patient to the Grave, when its Progreſs is not ſtop'd in 
time by clofing the roo much dilated Pores, or relax'd Fibres, 
and a freſh intermixing the Seroſities with the Maſs of other 
Humours by Medicaments; for the Chirurgeon's Aſſiſtance, by 


means of the Paracenteſis, not reaching the Cauſe, will only re- 
medy the Accident. 


We are then at preſent to endeavour the Cure of this Di- 


ſtemper ; in order to ſucceed in which, the Accompliſhment 
of two things is neceſſary ; firſt, to evacuate the Waters con- 
taind in the Belly; and ſecondly, to prevent the gathering of 
new Ones. o 

The Waters are forced out two ways, either inſenſibly or 
ſenſibly, that is, either by Pharmacy or Chirurgery. 


The 


Two ways 


of evacus- 


ting the 
Pater. 
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Two ſorts of The Medicaments furniſhed by Pharmacy are of two ſorte: tio 
Medicines, T0 a either ſuch as are externally, or ſuch as are internal. fot 
| y applied, da 
| Properties The former muſt be ſtrong Deficeatives. Fabricius relates ing 
| of the Ex- to have fen very god Effects reſult from a large Spunge moi- bu 
b ternal, ſtenc( in ie. water, and applied to the Belly. Galen advi- 
| ſes the Paticat to plunge himſelf ſtark naked into a Sack of Mm 
Corn, becauſe, ſays he, the Peaſants, to ſwell their Corn, and ed 
render it more weighty, throw into it Bottles of Water which ru 
flowly drain cut, from whence the Conſequence ſeem'd to U 
him juſt, that if the Corn had the Virtue imperceptibly to of 
attr:& the Water through the Bottles, it might draw out that 1 
which was contain'd in the Belly: He further adds, that in E. 
yt dropſical Patients were cured by expoſing their Bellies to Wl ©: 
the Sun, or laying them in Sand before heated by the Beams re 
of that Planet. | be 
Virtues of The Remedies internally taken are ſo very numerous, that le 
the Inter. *twould be impoſſible for me to recite them all: They areſuch 0 
nal Medi- as, ſtimulating the Urine, force it to the Reins, and by their ta 
cines. inciſive and poinant Particles, tend to open a Way for their 
Paſſage: Theſe Medicaments are called Aperitives, or Diure- f 
tics; the ſtrongeſt of which are the Salts of Millipedes or Hog- th 
lice, Rue, Mugwort or Artemiſia, Tartar, Funiper, and the Sal W 
Polychreſtum. The Prior of Cabrieres, who gave the King his 0 
Secrets, has inſerted amongſt them a Remedy againft the be 
Dropſie, conſiſting of Steel File- duſt and Spirit of Vitriol, of which m 
he gave ſix Grains every Day. He farther directs the Decocti- D 
on ot wild Smallage in Red Mine, adding a ſmall quantity of ex 
Senna and Chryſtal Mineral, of which he ordered a {mall Glaſs th 
to be drank every Morning, preſcribing to his Patients the Al- ſo 
ternative Uſe of the Powder and this Wine; and above all, Cy 
recommending to them the dropping of ſome Drops of Spirit Ft 
of Salt into their Decoction. With theſe Remedies he pre - W 
tended to cure all ſorts of Dropfies; but tho they ſhould be 
allowed to be the beſt that we know, we are not. ſure of pr 


their very frequent Succeſs. If then, after the Uſe of them» th 
Of Chirur- the Diſeaſe increaſe, Recourſe muſt be had to Chirurgery» ut 


gical Re- which propoſes to us two Methods, one of opening the Belly, th 
un. and 2 of making Scarifications only in ſome other Parts Di 
8 as the Scrotum, the Thighs, Legs, or Feet. Theſe Scaritica- te: 

Lore Sea tions are made on the Cods, and ſometimes on the Yard o! hl "* 
nt” Lips of the Matrix, when thoſe Parts are ſo ſwelled that it to 
er ſeems impoſſible to force the Water through any other Paſſages at 
"i 2 than ſmall Wounds through which it diſtills in Drops, decrea- K 


ſing apparently the ſwelling of the Part, in proportion to their 
"Evacuation. We are alſo ob to practiſe them on the th 
Thighs, Legs and Feet near tus Aukles, or on the Inſtep, in Re 
order to diſcharge, or force thoſe Parts to diſgorge what ap- 


pears to us traniparent, like Bottles full of Water. n. * 
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not always 10 patient, as to wait this Chirurgical Aſſiſtance ; 
for theſe Parts frequently of themſelves tumeſie by the abun- 
dance of Seroſities with which they are filled, which by break- 
ing they void; when this happens the Patient ſeems relieved, 
but it really does but prolong his Miſery. _ 
We meet with ſome who void all ho Waters of the Abdo- The Con- 
men through theſe Apertures: But the Source not being dry- veniency 
ed up, they cannot be cloſed. The Water which inceſſintly and Incon- 
runs through them, renders the Fleſh of the edges of theſe veniency 
Ulcers of a pale Cadaverous Colour, and ſometimes for want of Superfi- 
of natural Heat, which is loſt or ſtifled by the continual De- cial Aper- 
ſcent of theſe Waters, they gangrene. tures, 
There are no 2 Places aſſigned where Scarifications 
ought to be made, but the moſt proper are the moſt tranſpa- 
tent; and where the Tumour threatens to break, if a Paſſage 
be not immediately. provided for it. Fabricius pretends to. be 
nearer the Mark, * he tells us, That he cauteriſes the Leg 
to open a Paſſage for theſe Waters, and by that Means facili- 
tate their Evacuation, EE 
Tho' Scarification ſeem leſs cruel than piercing the Belly, panctiun 
for my part I yet prefer Punction on ſeveral Conſiderations ; ſaſer. 
the firſt of which is, that in order to reap the Advantage which Reaſons to 
we may promiſe our ſelves from this Operation, it ought not prefer Pun. 
to be deferred till the lower Extremities are ſufficiently tume- n tosca-· 
hed to admit of Scarification; the ſecond is, that by Punction rification, 
more Water is yoided in a quarter of an Hour, than in eight 
Days by Scarification, and conſequently the Patient is more 
expeditiouſly relieved : The third is, that the Water irrigating 
the Muſcles and Membranes of all theſe Organs, Scarification 
ſo relaxes the Fibres, as to leave a Weakneſs, which is ſeldom 
cured: And the fourth is, that all Dropſies end with the Spha- 
cilus, which never fails, ſoon or late, to happen to the Place 
where any of theſe Oyertures are made by Scarification. 
Without dwelling on the Arguments of thoſe who diſap- 
prove the Paracenteſss, I ſhould always adviſe to proceed to 
the Performance of it, rather than abandon the Patient to the 
utmoſt Extremity, and ſee him dye without help. In ſhort, 
the Adverſaries of this Operation repreſent to us a great many 
Dificulties which they meet with in the Execution of it; but 
teach us nothing better, I ſhall then prefer my own Expe- 
nence on Conan which I have ſeen well cured by it, 
to their Prejudices; and believe Ambroſe Para, that a Porter I chance 
at Orlean, was cured of a Dropfie by the Incifion with a Cure. 
Kuite, which one of his Comerades made in fighting with him. 
The Punction preſcribed in order to draw out the Water in place 
the Abdomen, may be made in two different Parts of that here Pun- 
legion, viz. on, or beſide the Nayel. ction to bs 
| made. 


That 
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That practiſed on the Navel does not at all differ from thit 


of the Hydromphale, which I have already demonſtrated to * 
you; the ſame Inſtruments are made uſe of, and the fame I Ind 


manner of Operation followed; for theſe two Diſeaſes differ Wl ;j: 

only in their Degrees of more or leſs ; the Matter to be ev- 0 

cuated is ſtill Water; and it ſometimes kappeiis, that when 

the Operator aims no farther, than to give Paſſage to a ſmall 

quantity of bie contained in the Tumour of the Nabel, beto 
u 


= he finds to iſſue out at it the whole quantity which filled the B 
1 Belly, by reaſon that the Hydromphals is frequently no more WW nh. 
44 than an Effect of the Aſcites. — ben 
vid There are two Methads of opening the Belly beſide the WM pune 
9 Navel, either according to the Ancients with a Lancet, or ac- Fj 
14 ! 


1 cording to the Moderns with a Trocar or Tap. Both of them 
are proper, nevertheleſs one of them is better than the o- f 
| ther, which I leave to, your Deciſion after you have ſeen rang 


1 them, | P 
1 Falſe Ar- We find in moſt Authors ſeveral uſeleſs Diſputes concerning 4 
= guments on the Place of the Belly where the Aperture is to be made: They n 


the choice will have us open the left Side, when the Dropſie procceds 
"of Place, from the Liver; the right, when occafioned by the Milt ; and 
the Punction to be made in the middle, when the Diſeaſe is 

found to be owing to the Inteſtins. To ſupport their Opini- 

on, they bring three or four very trivial Reaſons : They {ay 

that one fide being already enfeebled by the Diſeaſe, ought not 

to be weakeried a-freſh by Inciſion, which, beſides being made 

on the ſame fide, would oblige the Patient to lye on that op 

polite to it, and then the Schirrhous Organ, that is the Liver 

the Milt or the Inteſtin, remaining low and pendant, would 

occaſion Pain, by its Preſſure on the ſound Parts ; that 'twould 

be worſe if the Patient ſhould lye on the Wound, by realon 

that the Section already made has forced the wounded fide te 

ſuffer enough, without fatiguing it any farther ; and laſtly 

that the Patient ought nevertheleſs to be laid on the fide 0 

the Entrail effected, in order to ſtrengthen it by the heat 0 


Th 

the Bed. | ome 
Precaution But 'tis eaſily anſwered, that this Wound is too ſmall to oc o_ 
regarding caſion any contiderable Augmentation of the Indiſpoſition, ra chan 
the Place ther in one Poſture than another; or that we can ſcarce di ats 
of Functi- cover whether the Liver or Milt be moſt affected in a drop Veſſe 
an. ſical Patient: We are not then at all to regard the precede bot 
Reaſons, but make the Punction indifferently on the right d ph 

left Side, the Chirurgeon chuſing that which he finds molt Wc. 

hand. Yet I would not adviſe Pim to pierce the Belly in th Ne 

middle, four Fingers below the Navel, on account of the 4% er bi 

2 neuroſes of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, which the Operate 


would then be obliged to cut; which; befides the Pain th 
would put the Patient to in the Operation, would be ve 
difficult to conſolidate : We may then perform the Punctic 
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one of the fides, or rather one time on the one, and another 
on the other; for we muſt not dra out the Water all at once, 
and being frequently obliged to evacuate it at five or ſix times, 
the two fides ſhoul than be alternatively open'd. 

Our preſent Buſineſs is to inſtruct you in the manner of Per- 
formance 3 in order to proceed in which regularly, as in an 
important Enterprize, we muſt examine what is to be done 
before, during, and after the Operation. | 

Before the Operation, three things are neceſſary; firſt of all, Prepara- 
The Preparation of the Apparatus; ſecondly, The Poſture of :ives for 
the Patient; and thirdly, To mark out the Place where the 20, Gpera- 
Puntion is to be performed. ti 

Firſt of all, in this Operation, as well as all other, the Chi- 


| rugeon muſt diſpoſe his Apparatus, which conſiſts of proper 


Iifruments, Plaiſters, Bolſters and Bandages, ſuch as you ſee 

nng'd on this Plate. The Inſtruments are three, a Lancer, B, Qual iſica- 

robe, C, and a Tube or Pipe, D; the Lancet ought to be 270% of the 

like thoſe uſed in Phlebotomy, that is ſmall, that it may not Inſtru- 

nake the Aperture too large: Its Blade is wrap'd about with ent: 

inrrow Linnen Band, no more being left uncover'd than 

what is neceſſary to penetrate as far as the Water. The Probe 

k a ſmall long Silver Style, like thoſe uſed in probing of 

Wounds: It muſt be ſlender enough to paſs through the Ca- 

nity of the Pipe, which ſhould be of Lead or Silver, qualified 

n follows, viz. firſt, well poliſh'd, that it may not hurt; ſe- 

wndly, to have a Reſt or Stay at its Head, laſt it advance too 

kr in the Cavity; thirdly, to be ber'd through its whole 

kngth, and pierc'd on its ſides; fourthly, not to be ſo long as 

v touch the internal Parts; fifthly, to be provided with two 

imall Holes at its Head, through which to run the Ribans, 

L F, which keep it from coming out; ſixthly, to be propor- 

ton'd to the Inſtrument with which the Punction is made; 

or if it were bigger it could not enter; and if leſs, the Wa- 

r would eſcape betwixt it and the edge of the Wound, | 
The Apparatus being ready, the Patient muſt be 1 of the Sis 

me Chirurgeons fix him on his Seat in his Bed, and others iM o 

dige him to riſe, in order to ſeat him in an eaſie Elbow- the Sub- 

Clair: This laſt Situation is the moſt advantageous; for be- je. 

lies that the Water will run, without Interruption, into a 

ſelſel plac'd on the Ground betwixt the Patient's Legs ; we 

ant run the riſque of ſpilling the Water in the Bed, which 

apht to be ready diſpoſed to receive the Patient immediately 

iter the Operation, he then wanting Repoſe. 

Next, the Chirurgeon takes up the Patient's Shift to unco- pjce 

kr his Belly, and with a little Ink marks the Place which he here the 

nends to pierce. Authors tell us, that it ought to be four 2% Belly | 

ers below, and on the fide of the Navel, in order to a- ;, 50 þ, 

Md the Aponeuroſes, and make the Punction in the Body of pierc'd; 

de Muſcles of the Abdomen: But if, when the Belly is tume- : 

FL and full of Water, the Operator ſhould leave but four 

G 


Fingers 


i 


— 


Inciſion 
muſt take, 
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Fingers betwixt the Navel and the place to which he applies 
| the point of his Lancet, the Puncture would undoubted]y 
fall amongſt the tendinous Expanſions ; for the greater ſe. 
curity tis then nedeſſary to perform the Punction ſeven or 
eight Fingers breadth on one fide, or below the Navel, and 
the Chirurgeon will find that after the Belly is emptied and 
'- returned to its'natural State, it will not be above four Fingers 
breadth from the middle of. the Ahdomem and this is ſuppoſed 


' What do be the meaning of the Chirurgſcal Writers. Authors again 


diſagree on the Head, whether the Incifion is to be made 
lengthways, obliquely, or a- croſs; thoſe who propoſe it long - 
ways tell us, that we thereby avoid cutting of the Fibres of 
the ſtreight Muſcle; thoſe who follow the oblique way pre- 
tend to be ſecured by it from injuring the oblique Muſ- 
cles; and thoſe who recommend the croſs- way, prefer the 
preſervation of the tranſverſe Muſcle before -the ſafety of 
the reſt. The firſt are miſtaken, for in extending the Pun- 
 Qtion of the Navel, *tis not done on the ſtreight or erected 
> Muſcles; the ſecond don't make gqod their Pretenfien, for 
carrying the Lancet obliquely, they always cut the Fibres 
of one of the two oblique Muſeles, becauſe they croſs them; 
but the laſt methed is to be practis'd, that is the croſs-way, 
ſince by this manner the Inciſiom ſeparates only the Fibres 
of the tranſverſe Muſcle- without cutting them, and when 
the Chirurgeon comes to take out the Pipe, they approach 
one another, and re-join the Lips of the Wound of the Peri- 
tonæum which is adherent to thom, which advances the cica- 
triling. ; , 4 FI 
Circum- The Circumſtances to be obſerv'd during the Operation are 
ſtances to theſe: A Servant ought to be placed behind the Patient, that 
be obſerved reſting with his Hands on the two lateral parts of the Pelly, 
in the mo- he may puſh outwards the part which is to be prick'd, and 
ment of the prevent the point of the Lancet touching any of the contained 
Operation. Parts. After this the Chirurgeon takes in his right Hand that 
- Inſtrument which he plunges a- croſs, till it has, pierced the 
oblique-Muſcles: When he makes a little pauſe, then with the 
other hand drawing the Skin a little downwards, he finiſhes 
with thruſting the Lancet as far as into the Cavity; and when, 
by the Water iſſuing out on both ſides of the Blade, he difcerns 
that he is entred, he takes the Probe in his right Hand, and 
introduces it into the Abdomen by the aſſiſtance of this Blade, 
which ſerves him as a Guide; then withdrawing his Lancet, 
and having given it to ſome Boy, he receives in the {ame 
Hand the Tube or Pipe, in the Cavity of which he thruſts. the 
end of the Probe, and after having chang'd his Hand, he puſhes 
with a little violence till tis entred the Cavity: When draw- 
ing out the Probe he ſees the Water run out at the exterior 
Aperture of the Pipe, in the ſame manner as Wine does out 
of a Hogſhead juſt pier&d, and tapp'd with « Cane. 


courſe the 


- 


'Tis | 
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2 Tis not in vain that I have told you that the Belly muſt 4 fault to 
ly be pierc'd at twice, and that the Skin muſt be a little lower d, 6e avoided. 
for by this means the Waund-not being entirely ſtreight, its 


Dr aperture will be ſtopped by the Skin which was drawn down, 
id 2nd the re-union be very much expedited. When the Tube ; «Mm 
1d is taken out, care muſt be taken not to fall into the fault com- £ | 
T8 mitted by a Chirurgeon at Monfort, who performing this Ope- ; | 
ed ration on the Wife of one of the King's Officers, and endeavour- . 
un ing to introduce the Pipe, negligently quitted the · Prpbe, which 1 
de ſliding into the Cavity of the Belly, could not be drawn out be- i 
g. fore the Death of the Patient; and tho' this Accident was not 
of the ſole Cauſe, yet the People, who don't always take things, | 
re. right which are not obvious to the Senſes, imputed it to it : ' 
u- The Chirurgeon muſt not then _ the Probe in changing 
* one Hand, till he is very ſure he has faſt hold of it with the 
0 other. | et # Hes 
mn. The quantity of Water to be drawn out this firſt time is Of the 
ted not preſcrib'd. The Chirurgeon regulates himſelf according quantity of 
for to the ſtrength of the Patient; he may evacuate two, three or Water to 
res four Pints; and, 'if we ſhould hearken to the Patients we be drawn 
mz ſhould draw off more, , becauſe they find themſelves eaſed in out. 
a7, proportion to the quantity which runs out, and reſpire more 
res freely. But in this follow the Advice of good Practitioners, * 
hen who forbid us the emptying of the Belly all at once; and real- 
ach ly 'tis better to do it in three or four times, than to precipi- 
7 ute all at once from an extreme Repletion to an extreme Ina- 
1Ca- nition/ becauſe violent and immeaſurable Evacuations are Mor- 
tal; and, in general, every Exceſs is an Enemy to Nature, 
arc waich proceeds {lowly and by degrees. During the runnin 
that out of the Water, the Operator may give the Patient a ſmall 
elly, quantity of Wine, or fome other Liquor, to prevent his Faint- 
__ ng; and when a ſufficient quantity is evacuated, he ſtops 
inc the hole of the Pipe with a ſmall ſtopple of Lint, F: Two 
that or three Days after the Chirurgeon returns, and barely taking 
| # out the Stopple, lets out as much Lympha as he thinks proper, 
t and continues to draw out the Water at ſeveral times, till the 
(hes belly be intirely drained of theſe exotic Seroſities. ; 
then, ut immediately after the firſt Evacuation, the Cavity of the %% 50 32 
ber tipe being ſtopp'd, the Chirurgeon muſt apply a ſquare Plai- ,,, afer 
de ter G, charg'd with an Aſtringent Medicament, and cover it % > EN 
Nade, with a Bolſter H, which extends a little beyond each of the Sn P | 
_ Ldges; that done, a ſecond Plaiſter, I, of the ſame ſhape is f 
* capt on. and another Bolſter K, above it; after which, the | 
5 whole is covered with a yet larger and third Plaiſter L. and | 
4 - aſtly, a great Bolſter M, which ſtrongly preſſes the place of | 
m_ te Aperture. Theſe Plaiſters and Bolſters are ſuſtain'd by the 
— * Napkin N, of which is made a circular Bandage, ſuſtained by 
$ Ou the Scapular O: This dene, the Patient is next again put to K 
10 led, taking care that he be not ſuffered to lye on that ſide jn 
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which 
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which the Punction was made, for fear leſt the Water ſhould 


force out the Stopple, and unreaſonably run out, or elſe eva- 


cuate in ſuch large quantities, as to put the Patient in danger 
of his Life. | 

Thus the Paracenteſis is performed with the Lancet, accord- 
ing to the Ancients: Let's now then ſee how the Moderns ex- 
ecute their Operation with a Trocar. 


Method of Theſe latter don't want ſo many Preparatives as the Anci- 


the Mo- 
derns, 


Reaſons of 


ents, in order to perform the Paracenteſss : They want on 

two things; an Inſtrument, P, and a Plaiſter, Q. The Inſtru- 
ment is called a Trocar or Trois-carts, that is, three quarters, 
by reaſon of its Point being triangular ; tis ſhaped like a Pun- 
cheon, and its length is about two or three Fingers breadth, 
being excavated througheut its whole length, like a ſmall Pipe, 
except towards the Point, where are four ſmall holes laterally 
placed, by which the' Water enters into the Cavity, and runs 
out of the Body : It is provided with a head like a Pipe, by 
puſhing which with the Thumb one is able to thruſt it into 
the Body at one Effort; then, by taking the Thumb from the 
Aperture, the Water runs out as from a Cock. Of theſe Tre. 
cars, ſome are provided with Handles, and their Needle is 
placed in the Cavity of a ſmall Tube. To uſe either the one, 
or the other, the Patient is ſet in an Elbow-Chair, and the 
Chirurgeon orders an Apprentice to hold the ſides of the gel- 
ly, whilſt he draws the Skin a little upwards, or elſe down- 
wards, at the Place which he defigns to pierce : Then, all at 


once, he thruſts in the Inſtrument, as one does a Cock into 2 


Cask of Wine; he ſets at the Patient's Feet a Baſon, which 
receives the Water that comes out, which he lets run at Diſ- 
cretion, When the Chirurgeon finds he has drawn enough» 
he need only pull out the Trocar, and the running of the Wa- 
ter will at that Moment ceaſe, and not a ſingle drop more 
will come out, becauſe the Skin, Muſcles, and the Peritonaum 
returning, ſtop the Apertures of one another. To this Pun- 
cure is applied only a Plaiſter of Ceruſe, of the bigneſs of a- 
bout a piece of fifteen Sols. When the Chirurgeon again de- 
ſires to draw out the Water, he makes new Punctions alterna- 
tively on the two ſides, as many times as he judges neceſſary» 
that one fide may not be worſe treated than the other, taking 
care that the repeated Punctures on the ſame fide be mutual 
diſtant from each other about two Fingers breadth, : 

This ſecond Method very much ſurpaſſes the other, and is 


the Prefer-, preferable on all Accounts ; it does not require ſuch a large 
rence of this Apparatus, the Punction is leſs, *tis ſooner performed, the O- 
ſecend way perator is ſecure that the Water wilt not eſcape, and it re- 
by the Tro- quires neither Bolſter nor Bandage, which frequently are on- 


Car. 


ly troubleſome. 1 adviſe you then to keep to this laſt Me- 
thod, of which you will certainly find ſuch good Effects, that 
you, as well as I, will wholly abandon the old way, in wor 


1-2} #4 
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to make uſe of no other than the Trocar, which has ſaved the 
Lives of ſeveral; amongſt others, of Madam de Chateauneuf: 
Groom, from whom were drawn above an hundred and twen- 
ty Pints of Water, at twenty five Punctions, and the Patient 
is yet alive. 

I lately told you, that to cure the Dropſie, two Particulars 
were neceſſary ; the one to draw out the Water, and the o- 
ther to prevent the amaſſing of freſh quantities of it : The 
firſt Intention is accompliſh'd by the Methods which I have 
ſhew'd you; and the ſecond, by the Application of the Inter- 
nal Remedies; ſo that after the Chirurgeon has performed his 
Part, the Patient ought not to ſtop there; but on the contra- 
ry, ſubmit to the taking of ſuch Aperitive and Direcretic Re- 

edies as are ſufficient to divert the Courſe of theſe Serofities 
* the Belly, and force them into the Channel, which Na- 
ture has appointed for their Evacuation: In this wiſe Reſolu- 
tion, they ſhould have recourſe to ſome able Phyſician, who 
will preſcribe them, with regard to Pharmacy and Diet, ſuch 
Remedies as they ought to expect their Health from. 
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FIGURE XII. Of the CASAREAN. 
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Etymology - 5 H E Ceſarean Operation is an Ineiſion on the Belly of 3 
of the Word pregnant Woman, in order to draw out the Child, con- 
Czſarcan. tain'd in the Matrix, when it cannot otherwiſe come out. Tos 
call d Ceſarean, by reaſon that Scipio Africanus being taken 

out of his Mother's Belly by Inciſion, Cæſim, was firnam'd 

Ceſar on that account; and the Name deſcending on his Po- 

ſterity, and applied to thoſe who came into the World that 

way, the Operation or Section which produced ſo many 

Caſars, was called Ceſarean: But Pliny, who relates the Hiſto- 

TY 
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ry, does not ſpecifie, whether twas during the Life, or after 
the Death of the Mother, that this Aperture was made. a Cir- 
cumſtance which he ought not to have forgotten. Tis yet 
probable, that the Mother was dead; for we very rarely find 
Perſans eruel enough to perform ſuch an Operation on a living 
Woman- 

This Operation was practiſed on the Body of Fane Seymour, On what 
one of King Henry the VIIItb's Queens; who being in her occaſion 
Labour-Pains, the King being told *twas impoſſible to fave 'twas pra- 
both Mother and Child, and acked which he would have ſa- #iſed. 
yed; anſwered, the Child, for I may have another Wife. 

Thevenis, who deſcribes this Operation, ſays, *tis performed 
on three different Occaſions, viz when the Mother and Child 
are both living; when the Mother is living, and the Child dead; 
or laſtly, when the Mother is dead, and the Child living. He 
is alſo courageous enough to adviſe us to put it in Practice; 
but does not, to encourage us, hint that he had ever perform- 
ed it, or ſeen it performed on any Perſon. 

Some*modern Authors eſpouſe his Sentiment, repreſenting 
this Operation ſo eaſie by the Deſcription which they make of 
it, that if we believe them, we are to put it in Practice on the 
leaſt Difficulties we meet with in the delivery of Women; but 
if they had been Eye- witneſſes of ſuch a Performance, they 
would ſoon change their Opinion, and allow that a Chirurge- 
on ought to be void of Humanity, in order to undertake 
it. Ep . | 

Its ſole Idea will force the moſt intrepid to tremble, Judge Cruelty of 

alſo what Reſolution ene ought to have to qualifie one to the Opera- 
open the Belly of a living Woman, making in it an Inciſion tion. 
of above half a foot long; then groping in the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, cut a like Wound in the Body of the Matrix; then 
pierce the Membranes, and draw out a Child through all theſe 
Apertures. This Operation terrifics and affrights the Chirur- 
geon, even when performed after the Death of the Woman. 
What Horreur then ſhould it not excite, when accompanied 
with the Cries of a Mother, which we force to ſuffer with 
unparallel d Cruelty, and t ſion of a prodigious quantity 
of Blood, which flowing out by the great Wounds, may 
kill her in an Inſtant, while in the Hands of the Opera- 
toy ? 

If it be true, that a Scratch of a Nail on the Matrix occaſi- Reaſons for 
ons Inflammations, and frequently Death, and that an Ulcer jr5Condem- 
there, though never ſo ſmall, is almoſt always incurable; what gation, 
fatal Conſequences ought we not to expect from an Incifion 
of fix or ſeven inches long? Thoſe who approve this Opera- 
tion advance two Particulars, which don't agree with i- 

ence; the one, that the Woman feels very little of the Pain, 
when her Matrix is cutting; and the other, that the Ha- 
morrhage, on this Occaſion, is not fo 


as is 1 gined. 
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The Senſibility of the Matrix deſtroys the firſt Aſſertion, fines 
by the Acknowledgment of all Women, the Pains which they 
feel in that Part are inſupportable, and a ſlight Ulcer there i; 
infinitely more painful — in any other Part of the Body : 
The great number of Veſſels which irrigate the Uterus, and 
their largeneſs in the time when it contains the Infant, con. 
demn the ſecond Reaſon alledged : For if they have ever o- 
pen'd a dead Woman in this Condition,. they muſt have been 
ſurpriſed to ſce ſo many Veins and Arteries ; and theſe veſ. 


ſels, which when a Woman is not with Child are no bigger 


than the ſmall String of a Lute, towards the end of her time 
acquire the Diameter of a large writing Quill: What way then 
can there be to cut ſo many Channels fill d with Blood, and 
at the ſame time hinder the Effuſion of that Humour in a ter- 
rible abundance? What they anſwer to this Article is by no Means 
allowable; they ſay, that the Child is no ſooner drawn out of 
the Matrix, than it begins to reſume its ordinary Dimenſions, 
and that in contracting it ſelf, it ſtops the Orifices of the veſ- 
ſels which the Inciſion opened: But that Organ contracts but 
flowly, and requires at leaft two or three Days to return to 
its natural Eſtate; and in the ſpace of half an hour at moſt, a 
Woman may loſe all her Blood to Death. 

They add, that it has been ſeen that Children have burſt the 


which ſeem Purſe which, contain'd them, and fallen into the Cavity of the 


fo render 


lower Venter, where they have remain'd ſeveral Years, and 


ir practica- their Mothers yet lived. Tis true, 1 have read ſome Stories 


Ly 


of that Nature. Mr. Bayle has given us a very long one which 
happened at Thoulouſe; and he relates, that the Child remain d 
twenty five Years, or thereabouts, in its Mother's Belly: Ano- 
ther Story of like Nature has been related to me to have hap- 
pened at Sont. a- Mouſſon. The Court paſſing that way in the 
Year 1673, Brother Barbilart, Apothecary to the 520 of 
that City, ſhewed the Queen (who viſited their Houſe) a Child 
which he kept in Brandy, which, he ſaid, was found in the 
Body of the Mother after her Death. 

I deſired his Opinion on an Accident ſo extraordinary, and 
he anſwered me in the Preſence of her Majeſty, that he be- 
lieved it to be a Twin-Child, conceiv'd at the ſame time which 
the Mother was, as all Twins are; and that in this Caſe there 
was only this difference, that the one was formed within the 
Body of the other. I demonſtrated to him, that his Opinion 
was not tenible, fince this Woman had no bigneſs of Belly, 
till the twenty fixth or twenty ſeventh Year of her Age; that 
becoming with Child, and having reach'd the due time of her 
going, ſhe probably felt great Pains, which did not end in 2 
Delivery; that twas likely that the Infant, in the time of theſe 
Pains, might burſt the Purſe which contain'd it, and being got 
put into the Cavity of the Belly, remain'd there for the {pace 
of twenty Years, that its Mother carried this big Belly; - 
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ce that ſo much the rather, as that the Waters themſelves in 

ey which the Infant floated in that Purſe being ſpilt, and havi 

is followed, it might preſerve it all that time, becauſe they ſerv” 

7 inſtead of a Pickle, in which it was contracted, and as it were 

nd petrified, ſcarce retaining any longer the ſhape of a Child. 
n. Theſe two Relations don't prove the Poſſibility of the Ope- An Exami- 
ration which we are treating of, with regard to a living Wo- Nation of 
man; becauſe tis certain, that theſe Children found in the Va- #heſe Rala- 
cuity of the Abdomen were not form'd in the ordinary Cavi- nl. 


er | ty of the Matrix, which we call its Fund, but in one of the 
me Tubes ; it not being impoſſible that an Egg might ſtop there, 
en which growing to a certain bigneſs, this Tube which could 
nd not contain it any longer, broke, to make way for the Child 
er- to fall into ſome part of the lower Belly; and the Veſſels of 
ns this Tube not being ſo conſiderable as thoſe of the Matrix, did 
of not loſe Blood enough to kill the Mother: Thus I perſiſt in 


my Sentiment, which is, that a Child, whatſoever Efforts it 
may make, cannot burſt the Matrix, becauſe it may be extend- 
ed as much as is neceſſary to contain it : And we ſee alſo eve- 
ry day, that *tis capable of holding two, and often three, with- 
out breaking. | 

don't diftruſt theſe two Stories, which to me ſeem poſſi- 


he ble, in the manner which I have juſt been telling you: But I 
the am more aſcertain'd of one which I ſhall relate to you in two 
nd Words, and which confirms what I advance. In Tune 168r, 
ies one of the Bed-chamber Women to the Danphineſs, being fix 
ich Months or thereabouts gone with Child, was ſurprized with 
n'd exceſſive Pains in the Region of the Womb; the Cries which 
no- ſhe utter d, ſhew'd that Part to be none of the leaſt ſenſible ; 
ap- they were follow d by Convulſions, her Belly appear d viſibly 
the lwell'd, and ſhe dy d a quarter of an hour afterwards. The 
of Veen and Dauphimeſi, ſurprized at ſuch a ſudden Death, com- 
ld manded me to open her Body, to explore the Cauſe of it; 
the which I did the next Day, in the Preſence of Monſieur Da- 

142, then the King's firſt Phyſician, and Monſieur Fagon, firſt 
and thyfician to the Queen. I found the Cavity of the Belly in- 
be- tirely full of Blood, and a Child laid on the great Inteſtins. 
ich [ examin'd. the Matrix, which was not like that of other Wo- 
ere men; it had two Funds or Bottoms, in one of which 1 found 
the Mole, or falſe Conception; and in the other, which was the 
non N had been form'd a Child, which having liv d 
Ay, 11 the fixth Month, bad torn that Part, which not being ei- 
that ther ſo firm, or ſo thick, as the Fund of an ordinary Urerus, 


her was not able any longer to reſiſt it: But the Veſſels which 
in 2 wouriſh'd it, having by their Rupture abundantly pour'd the 
heſe bood into the Abdomen, the Woman ſoon dyed. I have pub- 
got hed g 2 of this Accident, under the Th of an Ana- 
pace omical Hi an extraordinary Matrix, with the Approba- 
and on of the * firſt Phyſacians, 1. * 

chat Tis 
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Other Rea- Tis not only the Cruelty of this Operation, and the iney}. 


ſons againſt 
1. 


Refutation l 


of a modern tion, tells us, to authorize his Proceedings. that a Woman ef 
Author. 


Explication that had been cicatriʒ d. To all this I anſwer; firſt; that thoſ 
of the Fact Lines might be thoſe which we find naturally there, and whicl 
related. 


of a Ventral Hernia of an exceſſive bigneſs, who after three 
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table Death which follows it, which ought to divert us from 
ever thinking of the Performance of it; but beſides, Religion 
forbids it: For it being put to the Queſtion, which ought to 
be ſav'd, the Mother er the Child, when the Midwives or 
Male-Operators find it impoſſible to preſerve the Life of both, 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne and the moſt famous Caſuiſ; 
have decided it, that the Life of the Mother ought rather to 
be fav'd than that of the Child. On which Principle we 
ought to take ſpecial Care how we undertake an Operation, 
which will infallibly kill her. 

Some tell us, that this Operation has been perform'd at Lon. 
don and Amſterdam; and we daily hear the good Women, and 
Men as credulous as they, affirm, that it has been practiſed on 
their Neighbours and Companions. But I rank all theſe Sto- 
ries amongſt thoſe related of Spirits and Conjurers, and beliae 
none of them. So many Extravagancies are reported, that a 
Man of Judgment ought to diſtruſt every thing, and believe 
no more than what is related to him by credible Perſons: And 
none of our celebrated Chirurgeons having practiſed this 
8 I am in the right to condemn it by their Exam- 
e. 

A Modern Author, who adviſes and approves this Open- 


Chateau Thierry came to the Hotel Dieu at Paris to be curd 


Dreſſings dyed; before which, having aſſured the Chirurgeons 
that the Ceſarean Section had formerly been performed on her 
the ſaid Chirurgeons of that Hoſpital having the Curioſity to open 
her after her Death, found that the Wound of the Belly 10 
being well re-united had occafioned the forming of the He 
nia. and obſerved on the Body of the Womb, as well exter 
nally as internally, ſome Lines which marked out the Plat 


have impoſed on ſome Authors ſo far, as to engage them ver 
unjuſtly to aſſert, that they ſeparated the Matrix into two C4 
vities; the right of which was deftin'd for Boys, and the le 
for Girls. I add, that the Wound in the Belly might be d 
ſed by ſome great Abceſs on that Part; and that if this We 
man averred, that ſhe had ſuffered that Operation, ſhe w. 
not the firſt, who after being delivered in Convulſions wit 
out her knowledge, had been made believe that the Chil 
was taken out of her Side; and Jaſtly, I conclude, that th 
this Story were true, it proves that this Operation ought 
be ranked amongſt the number of thoſe, whoſe Performane 
kills the Patients, fince after that this Woman only languiſte 
out a miſerable Life loaded with Indiſpoſitions, which at 1 
brought her to an Hoſpital, where ſhe met her Death. I. 


Obſcry 
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Obſervation which I am going to relate, ſeems yet more to 


fvour our preſent Opinion. 
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Monſieur Ralean, Chirurgeon at Xaintes, tells us, that in Another 
the Year 1689 he performed the Caſarean Section on a Mer- Perfor- 
chant's Wife of that City, who could not be delivered after a mance, 
three Days Labour; that he executed it in the Preſence of his with its 
Brother Chirurgeon, Mr. Folain : That the Child liv'd two Anſwer. 


Days, and the Mother was cur d. Paſſing by Xaintes with 
the King of Spain and the Princes, I lodg'd at the Houſe of 
Mr. Moreau, an able Phyſician, by whom I informed my ſelf 
of the Truth of this Story. He told me, that he was not pre- 
{ent at the Operation, that he did not ſee the Patient till 15 
Nays after, when he was accompanied by three or four Phyſi- 
clans, and that they found her in a fair way of Cure; that this 
Woman became and continued lame; that ſhe had no more 
Children afterwards, and that after the Death of her Husband, 
ſhe retired out of the City, and lived at a Country- Houle. 


But this Story, whoſe End ſeems happier than the former, 


juſtifies that has been ſaid of the Chirurgeon, that he was too 
raſh in this Undertaking, ſince three Days of Travel don't 
make out a Time long enough to deſpair of a Woman's Deli- 
very by ordinary Means : Who knows whether the Womb 1s 


well cicatrized, and whether there did not remain a Fiſtula, or 


an Ulcer, which inceſſantly running, muſt have obliged the 
Patient to a languiſhing Life, during the ſmall time which ſhe 
continued in the World after this Operation. 3 

I don't yield my ſelf confuted by theſe Relations, nor by 
the Reaſons of thoſe who tell us, that the Operation ought 
never to be performed, but in caſe of an Impoſſibility of be- 
ing otherwiſe delivered; tor you will find very few Women 
which cannot be naturally delivered: Tis always the Impati- 
ence, either of the Woman, or the Operator, or thoſe preſent, 
which raiſe a Deſpair of the Child's. coming out the ordinary 
way; there is nothing to be done, but wait; if the Womb be 
found of a very hard Conſiſtence, and is Cow in opening, don't 
grow impatient, it will accompliſh in four or ſix Days what 
it could not in two. We ought not often to regulate our ſelves 
the Cries of the Woman, ſome on the leaſt Pains which 
they begin to feel will cry out louder than others in the great- 
eſt; this is what we ought to examine; and, above all, to 
make uſe of Patience, becauſe that Delivery being Nature's 
Task, ſhe always brings about her End, eſpecially when the 
Midwife and Operator aſſiſt her by the Means which Art pre- 
(cries, and Prudence provides in particular Caſes. We ought 
then to refer it to her, ſince tis certain that all Women are 
generally provided with the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for their De- 
livery, ſome ſooner, others later. 


By 
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The Caſe 
in which 
it ought 
to be per- 
formed. 
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By all that has been ſaid, you fee clearly that I am utterly 
againſt thoſe who adviſe the Application of this Ceſarean $e. 
ction to a live Woman. Mr, Mauriceau, one of the moſt ce. 
lebrated Men-Midwives of theſe Times, and who has written 
very judiciouſſy on the Delivery of Women, . abſolutely con- 
demns it in this Caſe: You may ſee his Reaſons in the Chap. 
ter in which he ſpeaks of this Operation ; but I am of his 
Mind, that it ought to be performed, and farther, that we are 
obliged by an expreſs Commandment of the Law, to open the 
Bellies of all pregnant Women in the very next Moment af. 
ter their expiring, when they have not brought forth their 
Fruit. 

Two principal Motives urge the Chirurgeon to perform the 
Ceſarean Section on a pregnant Woman as ſoon as ſhe is dead; 
the one, to endeavour the ſaving the Life of the Child ; and 
the other, in order to procure its Paptiſement, 

If a Chirurgeon is preſent, when a Woman eight or nine 
Months gone with Child happens to be aſſaſſinated or killed 
by ſome fatal Accident, or ſuddenly ends her Days by an Apo- 
plexy, a Fright, c. it is not impoſſible, that by an imme- 
diate opening of the Belly, he may draw out a yet living la- 
fant, and by that Means ſecure it from a Death, which would 
unavoidably happen to it, if it ſtay'd in the Matrix but ſome 
Moments after the Principle of Life in the Mother is deftroy- 
ed. There are Inſtances of Children taken out of the Womb 
in this manner, which have lived the ſpace of an ordinary Life. 
Wherefore, without any Loſs of Time in arguing, the Chi- 
rurgeon muſt expeditiouſly proceed to the Operation, in order 
to endeavour to ſave the Life of the Child, as has ſometimes 
been done. 

If the Woman has not been pregnant above four, five or fix 
Months, tis not at all probable that the Child ſhould long ſur- 
vive its Mother; nevertheleſs, the Ceſarean Section ought to 
be performed, in hopes of finding a living Child, and baptiling 
it before it dyes. So that in what time ſoever of the Pregnan- 
cy it falls, and by what mortal Cauſe ſoever the Woman dyes, 


her Belly ought to be open'd; that if it be not poſſible to pre- 


ſerve the Life of the Child; at leaſt, tis reaſonable to hope to 
be able to baptize it; which may be more ſecurely and expe- 
ditiouſly done this way, than any other. 

The Term of Embryhelkein, which the Greeks have beſtow- 
ed on this Operation, being derived from Embryon, an Infants 
and Helkein to draw, hints to us its being practiſed before 
there were any Caſars: As alſo, that the African Scipio Was 
not the firſt who was brought into the World this way 3 and 
if the Name of Ceſarean Operation continued, 'twas only an 
Account of its being eaſier to pronounce, than that of Eu. 
bryhelkein, Let's now examine how tis performed. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who adviſe this Operation to be applied [to a living 
woman, tell us, that with the Incifion Knife, A, we muſt 
make a large Inciſion on the lateral Part of the Belly, tracing 
out the Shape of a Creſcent, and immediatey afterwards open 


the Fund of the Uterus, in order to draw out the Child by 
the Apertures made in that Organ, and the lower Venter, by 
the ame Inſtrument; that, with the Spunges, B, B, we ſoak 
up all the Blood which flows out in this Operation ; that we 
ought not to apply any Suture to the Womb, becauſe, contra- 
&ing it ſelf, the Lips of the Wound re- approach each other; 
but that the Belly muſt be ſewed up as in the Gaſtrorhaphy, 
with the two curve Needles, C, C, threaded with the String, 
D, D, and the Suture bong performed, muſt be cover'd wit 

the Plaiſter, E, and over that with the Bolſter, F; and then 
with the circular Bondage, G, which is faſten'd by the Scapu- 
ary Bandage, H; taking care daily to dreſs this Wound, which, 
ij they teſtifie, heals as eaſily as others in other Parts of the 
Body. : 
Thoſe who never practiſe it, but on dead Women, wait 
their Expiration 5 at which Inſtant they apply to their Work 
with all poſſible Diligence. To which purpoſe the Chirurgeon 
does not place the Body on the Table, as is done in ordinary 
Apertures, he does not with Ink trace out the Place of the 
Inciion, which he does not make on one of the Sides of 
the Belly, becauſe thicker there than in the middle; and for 
the greater Expediton, he avoids making the Inciſion in form 
of 2 Creſcent, as ſome direct. He begins then with clapping 


makes an Inciſion below the Xiphoeides, or Enſiform Cartilage, 
ending it above the Ocnubis. As ſoon as he 1 the 
keritonaum, into the Orifice he introduces one of the Fingers 
of his left Hand to raiſe it up, and with the Sciſſars, L, he fi- 
niſhes the Aperture of the whole length of the Belly, when 
be immediately diſcerns the Matrix, by reaſon that the Epiploon 
mounted upwards, and the Inteſtins ranged on its Side; and. 
with the ame Knife, he opens the Matrix, by making an In- 
con large enough for the Paſſage of the Child, which he finds 
enveloped with its Membranes, which muſt be torn, if ten- 


Nails, The Child thus diſcovered, the Operator raiſes its Head 
with the left Hand, and, with the right, pouring Water upon 
lim out of the Ewer, M, baptizes it without any Delay ; then he 
lakes it out of the Womb, ties its Navel-ſtring with the Thread, 
N about an Inch from the Body, and about half a Finger's 
ieadth beyond the Ligament cuts it. He then delivers the 
tld to ſome Woman, who having wrapt it up in a piece of 
Linen very well warm'd, keeps cloſe by the Fire, where ſhe 
makes uſe of all poſſible Means to ſtrengthen it, either by re- 
F | warming, 


Py 


(er; or cut, if too hard to be opened and ſeparated by the 
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the Tap or Gagg, I. into the Woman's Mouth, to keep it o- What to be 
pen; he then uncovers her Belly, and with the Knife, K, obſerved. 
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warming, waſhing it with warm Water or Wine, breathi 
in its Face, and opening its Mouth, in order to make it ſwal. 
low ſome Drops of a ſpiritous Liquor. 

If I told you, that the Mother's Mouth ought to be kept o. 
pen during the Operation, *tis not that on this Head I run in- 
to the vulgar Error of the Populace, which will have the Child 
reſpire in its Mother's Womb; and that when the Child is 
found dead, as it frequently happens, *tis becauſe the Chirur- 
geon did not put the Gagg into the Mother's Mouth : I know 
this Circumſtance to be wholly uſcleſs, but it ought not to be 
omitted, in order to pleaſe the By-ſtanders, and avoid all the 
fooliſh prating (with regard to the Chirurgeon) of ſome filly 
Women, or People wholly ignorant of Anatomy, not know- 
ing that there is ſo little Communication betwixt the Mouth 
and the Urerus, that the Air would rather paſs to the Fetys 
through the Privities, than any other place. 

Other Pre- The Aperture of the Matrix is not to be made with too 

cautions, much Precipitation, nor muſt the Penknife be thruſt too far 
at once, on a Suppoſition that the Womb is two Fingers breadth 
thick, as moſt Authors have aſſerted; for in ſodoing he would 
certainly wound the Infant, it being beyond queſtion that this 
Part is thinner in the laſt days of Pregnancy, than in the firſt; 
and that, like other Membranes, its thickneſs diminiſhes in pro- 
portion to its Extenſion, it being ſometimes as thin as a ſtrong 
Parchment. What deceived theſe ancient Writers, is, that ha- 
ving open'd the Place to which the Placenta was fix'd, that is, 
at its Fund, or bottom, they confounded the thickneſs of this 
after-Birth, with that of the proper Subſtance of the Matrix 
ſeparated from its Sangumary and Lymphatic Veſſels, which 
are really very thick, but whoſe Tunics are very thin. They 
have yer, on this Head, form'd many Arguments, which are 
wholly confuted by Experience it ſelf. | 

The Chirurgeon ought to be informed of this natural Diſ- 
poſition of the Matrix, for fear of his being deceived on ſuch 
Occaſions ; but if he has but a ſmall ſhare of Dexterity, he 
will not hurt the Child; for under the Matrix there are Ivo. 
lucra, or Purſes, which contain the Waters in the middle of 
which the Child ſwims ; which facilitate the Operation, and 
hinder the Chirurgeon's wounding the Fe!4s, at leaſt if he does 
not go to work inconſiderately and ſtupidly. 

We diſcover whether the Child is living or dead, by feeling 
the Navel ſtring; if we there perceive a Pulſation, tis a ſign 
that tis alive, and then it ought to be baptized; and if we 
feel none, -there is all the Reaſon in the World to believe that 
tis dead. Upon which ariſes a Queſtion, whether it ought to 
be baptized or not? For ſome Caſuiſts require inconteſtible 
Signs of Life as neceſſary in order to the Adminiſtration of 
Baptiſm, alledging, that twould be a Profanation of that Sa- 


crament, to admit the Celebration of it on a ſtinking — 
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| But as for my own Practice, I baptize all, and that for two 
q Reaſons: One of which is, That it may happen that an In- 
at may be alive, and have a few gaſping Sighs to breath 
out, though we cannot diſcover any manifeſt Pulſation of the 


8 Navel-ſtring ; in which Cafe twould be to fall into the fatal 

a ouskorrune of refuſing Baptiſm to a living Child, becauſe not 

i 0's enough to give us any certain Signs of its Life. The 

Sy other Reaſon is, that in theſe ſorts of Operations the Patient's 

ow amber is always full of Relations or Neighbours, the moſt 

bh of which are intimidated and pre- poſſeſſed with the moſt un- 

the reaſonable Prejudices. I have ſeen them catch up the Child 

Gl juſt taken out of its Mother's Womb, where it had been dead 

— ſeveral days, warm it by the Fire, and at the leaſt Motion 

1 which they ſeem to perceive it to make, as the never ſo little 

n bpening an Eye-brow, ſtirring a Lip, Ge. they immediately 
crie out, and aſſure the Company that the Child is alive, not at 

_ al conſidering that theſe Motions were the Effects of thoſe 

ths which they forced the Head to make by their Endeavours to 

ah reſtore it to Life, If in ſuch caſes the · Chirurgeon refuſe to 

old baptize the Child, he will draw upon him the Hatred of the 

this Flick, and none of the Women will ever forgive him. 

wy There is yet an Expedient which remedies all theſe Incon- How to 

__ reniencies, which is the conditional Adminiſtration of Bap- baptize an 

ng tim, by ufing the following Words, with Intention to perform Infant in 

Wn, what the Chriſtian Church orders on the like occaſion; If thou it; Mother's 

wr art Irving, 1 baptixe thee, in the Name of the Father, Son and Belly. l 

Ne Ho -Ghoſt, Amen. So that if the Child is alive, tis duly bap- 

re tized; and if dead, the Carcaſs is not chriſtened ; and the moſt 

hich ſcrupulous cannot cenſure this way of proceeding, fince the 

They Church it ſelf does not baptize thoſe Children, thus chriſtened | 

\ are boar Eccleſiaſtical Ceremony, on a preſſing Exigence, any | K 
otherwiſe than under Condition, and in caſe that they have 

Dif. been formally baptized, when we were obliged to do it 

ſuch WP" hout Ceremony. l 

" When I preſcribe Rules to the Chirurgeon, how he ought ) 

p- WI ceport himſelf in the baptizing of a Child, I ſuppoſe no 

le of krieſt to be at hand to do it, and that Circumſtances are fo 

and WI fling that there is not time to procure one; as when a 

does Womans by the Reception of a Blow, falls inſtantly dead. 


but when the Diſeaſe allows any time, we ought never to 

cling teglect the ſending for a Prieſt, eſpecially one that belongs to 

 fign ite Pariſh, and to entreat him, after the Agonies of the Mo- | 

r we ther, to ſtay a Moment longer to baptize the Child: In which | 
ade the Chirurgeon is no farther concerned than in the Per- 

118 brmance of the Operation. | | 

ible The Chirurgeon muſt leave no Endeavours unattempted, to 

on of iſcover whether the Child is living, or not; becauſe, accord- 

at Sa- 0 to the Cuſtom of many Countries, if the Infant ſurvives 

real. Mother, the Father inherits all the perſonal Eſtate; and — 
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the contrary, if the Child dy'd before the Mother, her Relati- 
ons are the Heirs; ſo that in caſe of a Law Suit betwixt the 
Father and his Wife's Relations, which frequently happens, the 
Chirurgeon is to be the deciſive Evidence; tis thus far in his 
Power to occaſion the getting or loſing the Cauſe of either 
ſide, and the Sentences of the Judge turn on his Report, 
which lays an Obligation on him to be able to make it with 
Certainty, with regard to his Conſcience. 
What to be The Operation being performed with all the Precautions al. 
done after ready hinted, if the Child be found alive, the Care of it be- 
the extra- longs to the Relations; but if dead, it muſt be returned into 
ction of its Mother's Belly, which muſt be ſowed up in the ſame man. 
the Child. ner as dead Carcaſſes are after opening. 
Thus, Gentlemen, I have ſhewn you all the Operations pra- 
Qis'd on the inferior Venter, amongſt which you don't find 
any Cauterizings of the Ventricle, Liver or Spleen, which 
ſome Phyſicians ſuppoſe practicable. They pretend, that 
whien theſe Parts are as it were ſtupified, or render'd too {lug- 
giſn in the performance of their Functions by ſome frigid In- 
diſpoſition which ſlackens their Activity, they ought to be 
awaken'd, and warm'd by the application of ſeveral burning 
or red hot Irons to the neareſt Region of thoſe Parts; but the 
Pain which the Patients are put to by theſe Operations, with- 
out reaping any advantage, has engaged us to reje them, and 
accuſe thoſe Perſons of Cruelty who are able to put them in 
Practice. - 
Softening Good Chirurgeons have retrench'd the Fire from all Opers- 
of the Mo- tions perform d on the Fleſh, and no longer make uſe of any 
dern Chi. more than a few burning Irons on thoſe Bones which are in- 


rurgery. ſenſible, on which occaſions alſo they are but very rarely us d. 


Our Art has abandon'd thoſe harſh Methods, by which Farriers 
torment with ,burning Irons thoſe poor Horſes which they 
might otherwiſe Cure: And if their way of making uſe of 
Irons and Fire ſtrikes a horror into the Spectators of this Pra- 
ctice on Animals, who is there could refrain complaining, who 
could ſee a Man's Belly burned, whoſe Cries would moye the 
moſt ſtony Heart? | 
Condemna- About thirty Years paſt there aroſe a certain Sect of Chi- 
tion of thoſe rurgeons which applauded their being the firſt Inventors of | 
who under. an Operation which they pretended to put in Practice: It was 
zake to cut the taking out the Milt, and was called the Unſpleening or Un. 
out the milting of a Man. They looked on this part as uſeleſs and 
Milt. noxious, becauſe (perhaps) unacquainted with its uſes 3 and, 
in purſuit of this Opinion, they preſcribe the making an Iuci- 
fion in the Left Hypochondrium, thro which they take out the 
Milt, and after having made a Ligature of the Veſſels, boldly 
cut it of, This Operation being performed on ſome Dogs 
which did not thereupon dye on the Spot, they thence dc- 
duc d and proclaim'd the Adyantages which would _ ws 
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Mankind by it; but all/the-Animals on which it was practis'd 
dying a few Months after, thete was never much as one 
Man which would try it. *Tis therefore that no longer men- 
tion is made of theſe cruel Operations, which owing their ex- 


iſtence to ſome crude Brains, found a Sepulture in that of their 
Inventors. 3 3 = 


Die End of the Second Demonſtration. 
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Of the Operations Praftiſed on the Blad- 
der, Yard and Mattix. 


GENTLEMEN, 


E ame Reaſons which oblig'd us to be- 

l gin our Operations with thoſe Practis'd on 

I the Lower Belly, engage us to continue 

them by thoſe required by the Diſeaſes inci- 

dent to the Bladder, Yard and Matrix: 

Which Parts not being much leſs ſubject to 

Corruption than the others of the inferior 

Venter, we ſhall go to work with them, in order to ſepa- 
rate them from our Subject. 

The Extra- One of the greateſt and moſt difficult Chirurgical Operations 

dion of the js, the extraction of a Stone out of the Bladder. Hippocrates 

Stone: a ve- found it ſo painful and dangerous, that he reſolved never to at- 

ry difficult tempt it; and moſt Chirurgeons in our Days following the 

Operation. Examples of the Ancients, as well as them, inhibit the perfor- 

mance of it, leaving the Executign er it to thoſe who mate 
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it their ſole Buſineſs, and apply their utmoſt Care to excell in 


it 

The Greeks term'd theſe ſort of Chirurgeons Lit hotomoi; and Etymolo- 
we, at preſent, call them Lithotomifts, from Lithotomy, the gy of Li- 
Denomination of this Operation. This Word is compounded thotomiſt. 
of the two Greek ones; Lithos, which ſignifies Stone; and 
Termein, to cut or ſeparate. This Etymology, tho juſt, has met Ob jection 
with its Cenſurers, which pretend that tis not properly adapt- anſwer'd. 
ed to the Operation to which *tis apply'd, ſince it does not cut 
the Stone; and the Word Cyſtitomia more emphatically ex- 
preſſes its Intention,' being derived trom Cyſtis, a Bladder, and 
Tennei, which ſignifies to divide, by reaſon that it is an In- 
cilon made in the Bladder. To which is reply'd, that Cyſti- 
mia is the Word which is given, and perfectly well adapt- 
ed to the Operation on the Bladder, deſtin'd for the drawing 
out the Urine, which cannot otherwiſe make its way out; to 
the Truth of which you will ſubſcribe, when I ſhall have de- 
monſtrated to you that ration, Beſides, under cke Name 
of Lythotomy, are expreſſed and deſcribed all the Operations 
inuſe, with regard to Stones; and tw¾ould be to give the Chi- 
rurgeons an unneceſſary Trouble, and vainly fatigue the Stu- 
dents of their Art, by impoſing on them the Uſe of a new 
Term, which would not more ſignificantly expreſs the thing 
which is already known to all the World by the uſual Name : 

Add to this, that though the Stone is not commonly broken, 

yet the Ends of cutting the Organ, being to draw out the 

Stones, to ſeparate and diſengage them when faſtened, t6 di- 

niniſh or attenuate them when ſoft or friable, or to break 
them into bits when too big, in order the more commodiouſly 

to looſen them from the Parts, we cannot afſign a Name to 

expreſs this Operation better than that of Lithotomy. ; 

By Lithotomy we then underſtand a Chirurgical Operation, Debnition 
by which we extract out of the Bladder, the Stones therein of th4:Ope- 
contained; and, under the Name of Stones, we generally com- ration. 
pretend all exotic Bodies; as Clots of Blood, Membranes, har- 
den d Fleſh, and whatever, by their Maſs, Bigneſs and Con- 
lſtence, obſtruct the Courſe of the Urine, and oblige us to 
oply this Operation, to clear the Organ. 


Of the Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder. 


W* daily find Stones in the Reins and Bladders of Men; 
there are but few which do not, with their Urine, void 
And, Gravel, or ſome ſort of Stone; but tis very difficult to 
Mow how, and in what place theſe exotic Bodies can be ge- 
wrated. This is a Secret which the Chirurgeon ought to uſe 
Us utmoſt Efforts to diſcover; wherefore, without being diſ- 
H 2 couraged, 
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couraged, we ſhall offer what we think to be the Cauſe of their 


Operation. 

Ofthe Ori- All our Authors which to this time have written on this 

ginal ef the Sulject, and amongſt others, Fernelius, who, after Hippocra- 

Stone, tes, has taken moſt Pains in the Explication of it, have told 
us, That theſe Stones were formed from the moſt viſcous and 
terreſtrial part of the Urine, that the moſt ſabtile part of this 
Excrement being conſumed by the Heat of the Reins, the 
groſſer petrifies and hardens, as Pots of ſoft and pliable Earth 
do by the heat of the Furnace ; and that then the Pores thro? 
which the Urine ſeparates it ſelf from the Blood being too 
narrow, the thickeſt Particles of the Urine ſtopping in theſe 
Conduits, petrifie by their long continuance there, and the heat 


of the Parts, where they increaſe by a continual Apoſition of | 


Three Cau- Matters one upon another: So that, according to them, there 

ſes of it, ac- are three Cauſes of the Generation of Stones; the materia, 

cording to conſiſting of whatever is moſt viſcous and terreſtrial in the 

the Anci- Urine; the inſtrumental, which are the too narrow Paſſages 

ents. of the Reins where this Matter is ſtopped ; and the efficient, 
aſcribed to the heat of the Place, which, by drying it, forms 
the Gravel or Stones. 

They were confirmed in this Opinion from their daily Ob- 
ſervation, that Children are more ſubject to the Stone than 
grown Perſons, and eſpecially thoſe fed with groſs and terre- 
ſtrial Aliments: The Reaſon of which is, That Children cat- 
ing very often, cannot perfectly digeſt, and, amongſt others, 
thoſe of Peaſants which feed on nothing but courſe Bread, il! 
baked and ill made, Cheeſe, and leguminous Plants of ill Dige- 
ſtion; there remains a crude and indigeſted Jutagy which be- 
ing conveyed to the Reins with the Blood, ſtops 1n the Poro- 
ſities of their mammillary Caruncles; and ſtaying there grows 
hard, and petrifics by the natural Heat, which cauſes the Ex- 
preſſion out of the Teats of all the ſerous part of this Juice; 
ſo that theſe three Cauſes juſt mentioned happening moſt fre- 
quently to center in Children, *tis not ſurprizing if we find ſo 
many of that Age afflicted with the Stone. | 

The Proof of what I have advanced, is manifeſted by the 
ſcrophulous Tumours, Kernels under the Ears, Excreicencies 
aud other Swelliogs of the Glands, which frequently happen 

Fu wLomthe to Perſons in thac firſt Age. The Matter of theſe Tumours 
Stone moſt is a crude Juice, diſtributed to the Glands where it ſtops and 
frequenily remains, by reaſon of the ſtreightneſs of the Paſſage ; of which 
grows. Heat is the efficient Cauſe, by reaſon, that conſuming and dry- 


ing up what is moſt liquid, it ſo hardens this Matter, that it 


wholly turns to a ſtony Subſtance, - 

Thoſe who have frequently viſited the Hoſpitals, called the 
Hotel. Dieu, or the Charité at Paris, the two Places where moſt 
Perſons are cut, will agree with me, that of thirty which ſuf- 
ter this Operation, above two thirds of them are money 
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under the Age of 10 Years, and almoſt all of them Children 
of the Inhabitants of Villages: Which plainly indicates, that 
the firſt and moſt general Cauſe of the Stone is ill Food, and 
that this Production finds its Principle in the terreſtrial, ill 
dreſs d, and ill-digeſted Aliments ; and what we read in thoſe 
Authors which have treated on that Subject, that formerly 
'twas not uſual to cut any Patients at any other time, than from 


h the Age of 6 to 14, proves to us, that the Number of thoſe 

f afflicted with the Stone was always greater amongſt thoſe 

f of young Years, than thoſe of an advanced Age. 

. This Opinion, concerning the Cauſe of the Generation of 

; Stones, appeared ſo probable to all the Ancients, that no per- Principles 
* bon ever dar'd to conteſt it with them; but our Times have of the For- 


produced ſome who have been ſo bold as to aſſert, that thoſe mation of 
who believe that Stones reſult from the groſſeſt part of the Stones, ac- 
Blood, are in the wrong; affirming withal on the contrary, that cording to 
they are formed of the moſt ſubtile Corpuſcules of that Mixture, the Mo- 
To defend their Hypotheſis, they diſtinguiſh two Principles in derns. 
the Urine ; the one a Volatile and Urinous Salt, like Spirit ef 
Nitre; and che other an Ethereal Sulphur, which participates 
of the Nature of Spirit of Wine : They call rhe firſt the coa- I 
pulating Spirit, and will have it, that mingling with another 
Spirit, which they find in this excrementitious Liquid, and 
which is called the Terreftrial and Styptick Spirit, it occaſions 
a Condenſation, which forms a ſtony Body. 

To prove this Opinion, they have recourſe to Chymiſtry ; 
aledging, that if we mix Spirit of Wine with Spirit of Nitre, 
or Spirit of Sal Armoniac; after ſome Fermentation, it imme- 
Cately turns into a Coagulum, which may grow to a ſolid and 
compact Body, like that of a Stone. 

am ſo far from condemning thoſe of this Sentiment, that, 
on the contrary, I think they have deſerved our Praiſes, for 
endeavouring to penetrate into ſuch an abſtruſe Cauſe: But on 
tie other ſide, they ought not to expect us to follow them 
blindly; tis our part to examine, without Prejudice, what 
they advance, to confront it with what the Ancients have told 
us, and to eſpouſe the Side where we find more Solidity than 
Pobability. ; 99-0 

This laſt Syſtem, is that of the ingenious Van Helmont, who, 
with the three Spirits which I have mentioned, had occaſion 
or another Spirit of Putrefaction, excited by a corruptive Fer- 
went which he hunted for in the Smell of the Urine, in order 
o actuate the other, and produce the Coagulation of the Stone: 
hut tho the Imagination can ſcarce repreſent to it ſelf all theſe 
'rinciples, yet this modern Opinion is not uſeleſs to us; for 
reconciling it with the ancient Hypotheſis, they will together 
ford us ſome Lights, which will condu us to the true 
Knowledge of the Generation of the tartarous Subſtance of 
wich the Stone is form d. . 5 

* Some 
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Of the Some Authors make two ſorts of Stones, one of which, they 
Parts where tell us, is form'd in the Reins, and the other in the Bladder. 
the Stone They diſtinguiſh them, by repreſenting that in the Kidnies to 
grows, be ſmalleſt, lighteſt and reddeft ; and will have that in the 
| Bladder to be bigger, harder and whiter; adding, that old Men 

are moſt liable to the Stone in the Kidnies, and younger Perſons 
.to that in the Bladder. But theſe Obſervations are uncertain; 
for in Young as well as Old we ſee Stones of all Colours and 
Sizes; and in the one as well as the other they begin to form 
themſelves in the Kidney, and increaſe in the Bladder, in man. 
ner following. 
How Stoves The eſſential Principle or Foundation of the Stone, is always 
are form d. ſome Particle of groſs and ill digeſted Chyle, which being car. 
8 ried along with the urinary Seroſity to the Reins, and inſinua- 
ting it ſelf into one of the ſmall Cubes of the mammilary Bo. 
dies, which, filtring this Scrioſity, become clogg'd and ſtop d 
up; ſo that, by the aſſiſtance of the coagulating or acid Spirits, 
it hardens and grows ſtony. The tartarous Part of the Urine 
eoming afterwards to touch this ſmall beginning of a Stone, 
ſticks to, unites with, and augments its bulk ; and a freſh ſup. 
ply of the Tartar of Urine daily joining it, it grows till the 
continual courſe of this fluid forces it to looſen and fall into 
the Pelvis Renum, or baſin of the Kidney, from whence, by 
the Ureter, tis conducted into the Bladder ; where finding a 
vaſt and free ſpace, it continues more eaſily, and grows big- 
ger and bigger by freſh acceſſion of Matter, till at laſt, by 
its bulk, weight or point, it occaſions inſupportable Pains 
and Inconveniencies, and forces us to extract it by Opera- 
| tion. | 
Of the Seed The firſt Principle which ſome term the Seed of the Stone, 
and Rud or and which is called the Kernel by Fernelius, not being able to 
Kernel of paſs through the ſmall Tegts of the renal Glandules, augments 
the Stone, it ſelf by the ſeveral lays of freſh Tartar, like Comfits made of 
Aniſeeds which are covered with ſeveral Involucra of melted 
Sugar, in which the Confectioner dips them from time to 
time. For if you break a Stone, you will then obſerve the 
Kernel with its ſeveral Lays, which will be of different Co- 
lours, according to the various Matter of which they are 
compoſed : As in breaking a confected Aniſeed, we ice the 
- ſeveral ſorts of Sugar with which they are confected. 
Inſtances - When I told you that Stones, after their formation, fall in- 
of great to the Baſin of the Kidney you. ought to have underſtood me 
Stones in that it very frequently, but not always, happens ſo; for ſome- 
the Reims. titnes the Stone is ſo ſhaped, that *ris . impoſſible for it to diſ- 
engage it ſelf from the Cube where twas firſt formed: When 
it grows as in the Bladder, and may increaſe to ſuch a bulk as 
to kill the Patient; of which there daily happen ſeveral In- 
ſtances, the moſt famous of which that has reach'd my Know- 
ledge is that of Pope Innocent XI. who dying on the gh 
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of Aut. 1689, was open'd, and in each Rein was found a 
Stone ; that in the left Kidney weigh'd nine Ounces, and that 
of the right fix. This fa& is ſo uncommon, and the bulk of 
the Stones ſo extraordinary, with to the natural Capa- 
city of the places where they were found, that 1 have caufed 
them to be engraven from the Draught which was ſent me 
from Rome, in order to ſhew their bulk and ſhape by the an- 
nex'd Print. | 


Stones found in the Kidnies, 


— — 
— ———— HHH 


HEN a Stone diſengages it ſelf from the Kidneys, and 

„ makes its way to the Bladder; if ſmall, it ſlides eaſily 
in'9 that Purſe ; but if great, being obliged to dilate the Ureter 
EN, | H 4 in 


i 


Of Nephre- 
tick Pain 


Of the 
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in order to its paſſage, it occaſions violent Pains, which are 
proportionably encreaſed by the inequalities and ſharp Angles 
with which it lacerates and pricks the nervous Membrane of 
that Tube. This Diſeaſe is often termed the Nephritick Che- 
lick ; but improperly, the word Cholick being only applicable 
to thoſe Indiſpoſitions which affect the Colon; tis therefore 
properly named the Nephritick Pain, or Nephritis, from Ne- 
phri, Rein, by reaſon it excites a Pain in the Reins, and not in 
the Inteſtine called the Colon. 

Theſe Nephritick Pains are excited by the Sand or Gravel; 


Cauſe of when they proceed from the former, they are but light, at 
Nephritick leaſt if the quantity of the Sand be not very great; but when 


Pains., 


Signs of 
Nephrit icꝶ 
Pains. 


they are owing to the latter, they are more ſenſibly felt, 


becauſe the Particles of the Gravel are rough, irregular and 
courſer than thoſe of Sand; and when tis a Stone, they are 
more violent: In which caſe recourſe is had to general Re- 
medies which are frequently preſcrib'd, purſuant to the Accidents 
which preſs hardeſt. | 
The Signs which diſcover to us Nephritick Pains, are, that 
they begin about the Kidney, continue along the Ureter, aud 
tend to the Region of the Bladder : The Patient is ſenſible of a 
Numbneſs in the Thigh, the Teſticle on that ſide is drawn up- 
wards by the N Muſcle, which is in pain; he cannot 
void his Urine without pain, and he Vomits on this occaſion, 
I refer you to common Practice for the Remedies proper for 
this Diſeaſe; which I have mentioned for no other reaſon than 
to enable you to conceive why we have reaſon to ſuſpect thoſe 
Perſons affected with a difficulty of Urine, of having a Stone 
in the Bladder, eſpecially whenever that difficulty has been pre- 
ceded by Nephritick Pains, 
After having explain'd to you how the Stone is produced, [ 
mult tell you my Sentiments concerning the Formation of 
Sand. As you ſee the Tartarous part of Wine adhering to the 


Interior Surface of the Cask in which 'tis contain'd, that it 


ſticks to the Veſſels in which thick Liquors are boil'd, and that it 
forms it {elf into a Cruſt within the Tubes, thro' which Water 
continually runs. In like manner theſe forts of Corpuſcules con- 
tain d in the Urine, conglutinate in the Baſin of the Kidney, 
and along the Ureters ; and being there coagulated by an acid 
Spirit, or by the intermixture and ſtrict union of their branch d 
Parts, they petrifie, and at laſt ſtop the Paſſages, if the viſ- 
cous Humour inceſſantly ſeparated by the Glands of the 
Ureters, to moiſten the Cavities, leſt the Membranes ſhould 
be prejudiced by the urinous Salts, does not forcibly looſen 
this Tartar by low degrees, that it may be by the Urine waſh- 
ed into the Bladder, into which it accordingly falls, divided 


into ſmall particles like Sand, of which there are-few Perſons ! 


who don't daily void fome in their Urine. 


This | 
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re This Sand is frequently white, and ſometimes reddiſh, and 

es appears at the boftom of Chamber-Pots ; and if the Urine 

of be left in them for ſome time, we find the ſame Tartar tick 

o. Wo their fides, and grow into a Cruſt; from whence we may 

ble WE fecurely conjecture, that Urine contains a Matter proper for 

re condenſation, and a Spirit capable of performing that Petri- 

le. fication. 

in Monſieur Tolet, who has written very well on the Subject a 


en talian Soldier, through whoſe Ureter a Tag of a Point had ,f;þe Stone 
elt, WWforced into the Bladder, where a Stone was formed of the i. - 
nd Matter which ſtuck to the Tag, and in proceſs of time hard- 4A. 

are ned, The ſame thing happen'd to another, who by a Muſquet 


hat ly confirm Fernelizs's Aſſertion, that all Stones proceed from 
z0d a Kernel 3 but refute what he adds, that this Kernel always 
of 2 proceeds from the Kidney, and that 'tis in the Bladder that the 
up- Stone receives its Perfection, growing and hardening by flow 
not degrees ; for *tis not impoſſible that there may paſs into this 
ion. Purſe as well as the Kidney, ſome Particle which may ſerve as 
for 2 haſis of the Stone. 
han There is alſo a Stone whoſe Nature is termed ſandy, which of ſandy 
hoſe b form'd in the Bladder from ſeveral ſmall grains of Sand, Stones. 
one wich unite together by vertue of a viſcous Matter, which 
pre- ſerves them inſtead of a Cement: This fort of Stone is ga- 

tier'd in a ſmall time, but is not fo hard as that compoſed of 
d. 1 leyeral lays over one another; and accordingly eaſily breaks on 
n of ie Forceps, when the drawing of it out is attempted by this 
the Operation. "i wad | 1 
at it | have told you that Stones paſs thro' the Ureters from the eee; 
at it Reins to the Bladder : Thoſe vip to whom this happens, ound 
ater lane their Ureters dilated in proportion to the Stones which paſs ters in theſe 
con- ro thzt Conduit, which not being generally larger than a a icke 
nes, will, is ſometimes found extended ro the bigneſs . Thumb, ©, the 
acid nd ſometimes to the ſize of an Inteſtine ; and though this part Sone 
ach d b <*pable of ſuch an extenfion, we yet meet with ſome In- . 
vi- kuces of the Stones ſtopping in its Cavity; which happened 
the o Monſieur Colbert, who being open d after his Death, there 
10uld were very large Stones in the middle of his Ureters, which 


rite at Paris, under the Illuſtrious Monſieur Fannot, the moſt ,,rraordi- 
celebrated Lithotomiſt of that time, tells us, that he cut an nary Caſe 


ef 2 Stone, of which the Patient was forc'd to be delivered by 
Lithotomy ſeveral Years after. Theſe Experiments ſufficient- 


lad afflicted him with terrible Nephritick Pains during the 
al Days of his Life. But theſe ſorts of Stones remaining in 
ite Kidneys or Ureters, cannot be extracted by Chirurgery; 
lteretore let us paſs to them in the Bladder, which are the fab 
kt of our Operation. E 


Beforo 


of Lithotomy, after a long Practice in the Hoſpital of la Cha- nen: of aw 


F oe 


4 


had a Bullet ſhot into his Bladder, where it ſeryv'd for a Baſis g g 5 
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Two ſorts Before we proceed to Lithotomy, tis requiſite that we be fl 
of Proofs tisfied that there is a Stone in the Bladder, The Signs which 
of the Ex- indicate it to us are of two ſorts, The firſt, which we cil 
Mende of common or equivocal, may depend on ſeveral Diſcaſes of the 
the Stone Bladder, different from thoſe cauſed by the Stone in the Bld. 
in thie Blad- der. The ſecond ſtyld proper or uniyocal, are ſuch as e fore 


der. ſolely peculiar to the Stone. pins 

Diubious The equivocal Signs are very numerous; the Patient is af. ot 

Sigus. flicted with a continual Pain in the Region of the Bladder, Ref 

which encreaſes when he attempts to make Water ; which 1 

makes him defer, as much as poſſible, that Evacuation ; bu 1d 

the Pain grows yet more violent, by reaſon of the long Co Df 

tinuance of the Urine in the Bladder; where, inflaming and grow. and 

ing ſharper, it more irritates the Parts through which it paſles, i bn 

order to its coming out; beſides, the Patient vehement ere 

ſtraining, in order to accelerate the Evacuation of this Liquid Crel 

the Inteſtinum rectum extends it ſelf outwards by his Ende b 

F.illing out yours to piſs. This Accident very ſeldom happens to Perſo ne 

of the Fun- of an advanc'd Age, but frequently to Children; and is wh: Frot 

dament. is called the falling out of the Fundament. The Urine of E | 

Sediment tients is ſometimes white, crude and thin, and, at other time der 

ef Urine. thick, muddy and bloody; and when left to ſettle, we find, cauſ 

the bottom, a Sediment like Pus or Matter, and withal, ba l 

Irritation mucous and ſandy. The Patient feels a Preſſure on the Per 10 

of the Ure- naum, from the weight of the Stone, frequently carrying h te b. 

tur. Hand to his Tard, which he pulls to eaſe it; he is alſo ſenfib anc 

of involuntary Erections of that Part, produc'd by an Irritat ay 

on which the Ureter eaſily communicates to the perforate = 

Difficulty Nerves: He finds a frequent Punction about the end of ti £2 

of Urne. Yard: His Urine comes from him with Difficulty, frequent 

Drop by Drop, and ſometimes is wholly ſuppreſled. or 

Tho? all theſe Symptoms commonly denote the Exiſtence "Tx 

the Stone in the Bladder, they are not yet ſuch certain Sigi hey 

as to be abſolutely depended-on ; for they are alſo proper 4+ 

Inflamations and Ulcers of the Bladder and Urethra ; wher tar 

fore they are term'd equivecal, and oblige us to have recout 15 

to others which are infallible. N ha 

Unizocal, The Signs which we term univocal, becauſe they cann 
and certain regard any thing but the Stone, and never deceive us, are tw n 

Mark the firſt is, the Finger of the Operator; and the other, Wl p: 

e, Probe; they are both uſed in the following manner. n/ 0 
Way of ex- The Chirurgeon having par'd his Nails, rubs his fore E 

0 „ middle Finger with Oyl, (commonly of Olivęs.) Then feat! " 1 

68 the Patient on the edge of the Bed, he lays him on his bag C 0 

Fing Fa * with his Thighs mounted, and wide extended from each 


ther, he then introduces his Finger into the Anus, into wi 
he thruſts it as far as poſſible, and there being only the thie 
neſs of the Kefum and the Bladder betwixt his Finger and 

Stone which it is ſuppoſed to contain, twill be eaſy for h 
to feel that exotic Body contain'd in that Purſe, , | 
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ef holding the other Hand againſt the Region of the Hypogaſtri- 
hich WY n, he puſhes, towards the Rectum, any thing whateyer that 
may ſtick in the Bladder. In Women, the Matrix being pla- 
the ed betwixt the great Inteſtin and the Bladder, the Lithote- 
Bad- miſt cannot feel the Stone the ſame way as in Men; where- 
ore he muſt thruſt his rag into their Vagina : But in Vir- 
guns, for ſeveral Reaſons which J paſs over in Silence, he muſt 
not make uſe of his Finger, neither in the Vagina, nor in the 
RAum, but muſt do it with his Probe. 


and practice are neceſſary. The Chirurgeon then takes a Probe 
ten of eleven Inches long, and as big as a writing Quill, ge- 
erally made of Silver, half of its length being ſhap'd like a 
Creſcent, and the other half ſtraight. The end of the Curve 
is half blunt, and the Extremify of that which is ſtraight pro- 
vided with two Rings, in order to hold it faſter. He oyls his 
Probe, and prepares to introduce it into the Bladder, by thruſt- 
ng the curve part firſt into the Urethra or urinary Paſſage: but 
there being two ways of probing, *tis the Chirurgeon's part to 
chuſe that which he is moſt accuſtomed to practiſe; the one 
ih that of taking the Patient's Yard betwixt the Fore-fioger 


te holds the Probe in the ſame Finger and Thumb of the right 
Rand, in ſuch manner that the concave Part of the Creſcent is 
towards the Patient's Belly: Then having ſoftly introduced its 
Lad into the Urethra, he thruſts it forwards till it reach the 
Noot of the Yard, when he lowers it, at that Inſtant, that its 
font mounting upwards by paſſing below the Os pubis, may 


ae Yard, the Inftrument muſt be half turned about, inclining 
! jointly with the Yard towards the right Groin, and after- 
kards lowering it; by which Means its Point, puſhed on by 
mall Impulſe, will enter the Bladder : And this laſt way of 
roving is practiſed by almoſt all Lithotomiſts, who herein 


re tu bew their Dexterity by this Maſter piece of their Art. If izconveni- 
ien the Probe is ready to enter the Bladder, it meets with ences to bg 
uy Obſtacle, it ought not at all to be forced forwards, becauſe avoided. 


ie Obſtruction may be occaſioned by a ſmall Valve, termed the 
rumontanum, which is the Place where the ejaculatory Veſ- 
tis pierce the Urethra, and the leaſt Violence offered, would 
Mt tail to hurt this Valve; wherefore the Probe muſt be with- 
awn a Finger's breadth, in order to puſh it forwords again, 
ad remove it from this Obſtacle 3 and thus the Chirurgeon 
ut bis way into the Bladder, 


The 


and Thumb of the left Hand, and mounting it upwards, whilſt , 
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'Tis not ſo eaſie to probe a Man, as a Woman; the length Firſt Me- 
nd curve Figure of the Urethra in Men, are the Cauſes of the thod of Pro- 
Difficulty of introducing a Probe, to perform which Addreſs bing. 


proceed into the Bladder. The other way differs from the Second Me- 
'ormer, in the back of the Probe being turned towards the thod of Pro- 
aent's Belly, and that when tis thruſt as far as the Root of bing. 
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The Facili- The Urethra in Women being ſhort and ſtrait, tis not very 
7 of pro- difficult to introduce the Probe into it. The Patient being lain 
ing Ho- on her Back, with his left Hand the Chirurgeon ſeparates the 
men. Nymphæ, and diſcovers the Orifice of the Urethra, which is 
a ſmall round hole, fituate between thoſe two Tufts below 
the Clitoris. Ne then takes into his right Hand a Probe of the 
ſame bigneſs of that for Men, about ſix or ſeven Inches long, 
but ſtraight, which having oiled, he gently introduces into the 
Bladder, and as well in Men as Women, turning the Probe 
to the right and left, if there be any Stone he will ſoon diſco- 
ver it, by the Reſiſtance it will make to his Probe, and the au- 
dible Noiſe which the ſtriking the end of it againſt that Body 

will occafion. / 
Neceſſi:y of It by the Probe the Chirurgeon is fully convinced that ce 
Lithoiormy. or more Stones are in the Bladder, the ſole way of ext;"* in; 
them is by Operation, which is performed one of the two 
ways which I ſhall ſhortly demonſtrate to you ; for 'tis a Mi- 
ſtake to think that there are any Medicaments capable of dil. 
ſolving a Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder. All the boaſting 
Pretenders to the Diſcovery of any ſuch Remedies are Empy- 
ries and Impoſtors, who taking advantage of the miſerable 
f Condition of the Patient, and his fearful Apprehenſions of this 
M ale Operation, promiſe more than they can perform. I don't 
with regard blame a Patient's endeavouring to avoid the Pain which that 
to Diſſel- Performance muſt give him, nothing is ſo natural as to throw 
vent, for ones ſelf into the Hands of thoſe who offer us a certain and 
the Scone. eafie Cure: But theſe ſort of People rather deſer ve Puniſhment, 
by reaſon their Promiſes are ſhocking to good Senſe. There 
is no ſort of Diſſolvent, how vigorous ſoever it may be, that i 
able to diflolve a Stone out of the Bladder ; and the Reaſon 
holds much ſtronger againſt the Poſſibility of finding any that 
ſhould be ſtrong enough to perform that Diſſolution in the 
_ Bladder it ſelf, after having paſſed through the different Con- 
duits, which *tis neceſſitated to run through to arrive there, 
ſuppoſing it taken at the Mouth. If ſtrong enough to anſwer 
this end, what Effects muſt it have on the Stomach, Inteſtins 
lacteal Veins, Thoracic Channel in the Heart, -Lungs, Arteries 
Reins and Ureters ; at all which Parts it muſt touch before it 
reach the Bladder, the Reſidence of the Stone which they pre- 
tend to diſſolve. And farther, if theſe Diſſolvents are to be 
injected through the Urethra, will not the Urine hinder their 
_— or will they not rather corrode the Bladder than the 

tone? | 

A barden- Tis then but a poor Refuge, to hope for à Cure by Medi- 
ed Stone caments; when the Stone is once formed, nothing but Litho- 
not to be tomy can draw it out of the Bladder : So that tis the Patients 
diſſolved Part ſrankly to determine in favour of the Operation; and, 
by Medi. with utmoR Expedition, diſpoſe himſelf for it, when the Probe 


C1185, has convinced him, that all the Evils which he ſuffers 3 - 
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Effects of a Stone in — Bladder; for the longer he defers it, 
the more the Stone ingreaſes, and the Performance of the O- 

peration becomes the more difficult and painful. But if upon The total 
probing no Stone be found, and yet the Patient continues to Retention 
feel the Accidents which it uſually occaſions, and particularly of Urine 
the Suppreſſion of Urine, the moſt fatiguing ef all of them, requires 


the Chirurgeon muſt relieve him as ſoon as the Caſe will per- /peedyRe- 
mit, either with regard to it as the Diſeaſe it ſelf, or the Ef- lief. 
fect of another Diſtemper. N 

The Suppreſſion of Urine is of ſuch Importance, that tis Ofthe Sup- 
ſcarce pofllle to retain ones Water above one Day, without preſſion of 
being reduced to the laſt Extremity. When the Chirurgeon U7:ne. 
is come to the Patient, this Diſeaſe requires no Delay; for fre- 
quently, in theſe Caſes, he is not ſent for till the Patient has 
been long without voiding any Urine; and tho never fo little 
deferred, the Bladder yet fills more and more, the Pain and 
Danger augment; for which Reaſon the Chirurgeon ought im- 
mediately to go to Work, for the Moments are highly valua- 
ble, and tis not in his Power to give a too expeditious Satiſ- 
faction to the Impatience of the Patient, who with moſt 
preſſing Inſtances implores his Aid. 

Theſe Reaſons have engaged us to ſhew the Methods of re- 
lieving the Suppreſſion of Urine, before we demonſtrate to you 
the Operation to be performed for the Extraction of the Stone. 

Ve muſt go firſt to the Patient, which is moſt in haſte, for 

we lye under an indiſpenſable Neceſſity of frequently voidin 

our Urine; but as for the Section, we are at Liberty to chuſe 

the time, ſeaſon and day, at Pleaſure. | 
There are three ſorts of Suppreſſion of Urine, each of which Three Spe- 
1s diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar Name; the one of which is Dy- 6ies of Sup- 
ſuria, the other Stranguria, and the third Iſchuria. preſſion of 

When a Patient does not void his Urine without Difficulty, Urine. 
this Indiſpoſition is called Dy/#ria; which Word is derived Of theDy- 
from Dys, which fignifies difficult; and Ouron, Urine, by rea- ſuria. 

{on its Paſſage is accompanied with Difficulty and Pain. | 

When the Patient piſſes only drop by drop, this Diſeaſe is Of the 
called Stranguria or Strangury, from Stranx, a Drop, and Ou- Strangury. 
n, Urine, becauſe no more thana Drop comes at once; whence 
this Diſtemper is alſo called the Piſs-dropping. 

lf the Urine doth not paſs at all, tis an Iſchuria, a Word Of the II- 
(rived from Iſchein, to retain ; and Ouron, Urine; it being a churia. 
total Retenſion and intire Suppreſſion of Urine, 

There are two ſorts of Suppreſſion of Urine; the one, when Another 
tat Excrement is contained in the Bladder, and cannot iſſue DiſtmAion 
at; and the other, when *tis ſtopped above the Blad- of the Su 
Gr, 1 1 preſſion f 


Urns. 


We 


> 
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Of the Ob. We find five or fix Cauſes which obſtruct the Paſſage of the 
ſtacles to Urine out of the Bladder: Firſt, when ſome Stone is placed at 
Excretion the Mouth of the Urethra, and tops that Paſſage 3 when it iz 
of the Urine to be puſhed back with a Wax-candle, or a Probe, or diſpla- 
which form ced even by Extraction, if after ſeveral times removing the Patient, 
themſelves it ſtill continues in the ſame place. Secondly, When the Urethrs 
in the Blad- or urinary Paſſage is ſunk, and as it were ſhriveld, as it hap. . 
der, pens to old Men, when the Erection of their Yard ceaſes : 
This is cured by hot and arometic Fomentations which invigo. 
rate that Part, Thirdly, when an Inflamation happens to the 
Neck of the Bladder, or urinary Paſſage: In which Caſe ſuch 
Medicaments are applied as aſſwage the Pain, and moderate the 
Ardency of the Blood. Fourthly, when *tis occaſioned by a 
Uuggiſh thick Flegm contained in the Bladder 3 that nituitous 
Matter is drawn out by the Probe. Fifthly, when the Bladder 
being too full, the Fibres, which extended to an exceſſive Degree, 
loſe their ſpringy Motion, and are no longer able, by Compreſ- 
ſion, to force out the Urine ; this is what frequently happens 
to Children, after being long without piſſing : In this Caſe the 
Pubes is to be rubbed with Oils, as that of Capers; and the 
Artiſt is alſo to have recourſe to his Probe. To theſe is added 
a fixth Cauſe of the Retention of the Urine, which is faid 
to be a Carnoſiy, which is to be gonſumed ; but I am not 
throughly convinced that there is any ſuch thing, 
The Cauſes We find two Cauſes which hinder the Paſſage of the Uriae 
which hin- into the Bladder: The firſt is a malignant and continual Fever, 
der ve U- which, by its exceſſive Heat, ſo enflames the Parts, and eſpe- 
rine paſſing cially the Kidneys, whoſe Pores are too cloſely locked up, or 
mto the the Fibres too much relaxed, or whoſe Ferments are ill diſpo- 
Bladder. ſed for the Separation of the excrementitious Seroſity of the 
Blood; and the ſecond is, when the Urine is detained above 
the Bladder by Stones, cither in the Reins or Ureters, which 
ſtop its Paſſage. | | 
Signs to We diſcover the Suppreſſion of Urine to be in the Bladder, 
diſtinguiſh by the Tumour, Pain and Tenfion which the Patient is ſenſi- 
whether the ble of in the Region of the Pubes ; on the contrary, if this Li- 
Urine be quor is ſuppreſſed above the Bladder, that Region is Junk in, 
retained in, {oft, hollow and free from Pain; and when the Urine cannot 
er above be ſeparated from the Blood, it becomes too watery» the Fa- 
theBladder. tient's Strength diminiſhes daily, and he dies. 

A Prog- The Judgment which the Chirurgeon ought to paſs on theſe 
noſtic with ſuppreſſions of Urine, is, that thole which detain the Urine 
regard to in the Bladder by what Cauſe ſocyer, may be cur'd ; but thoſe 
theſe Sup- who keep it above the Bladder are very often mortal, not af- 
preſſians, fording any hope but from ſome Criſis waich *ris proper only 

for Nature to produce by anextraordinary Effort. Suppreſſion 
of Urine in the Bladder is cured either by Medicaments, or 
Inſtruments. 
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The Medicaments are Baths, Embrocations, Plaiſt ers, Vncti- Medica- 
mm, Humectations, Fomentations, cc. applied to the Yard, ments uſed, 
at .de, or Perineum, or introduced into the Bladder through the | 
15 Yard, I ſhall not deſcribe them here, a thouſand Authors 
4 have treated of them. 

It The Cure, by the aſſiſtance of. Inſtrument, is twofold, ei- Two ſorts 
der Palliative or Curative. That call'd Palliative, is when of Cures. 
we don't endeavour to remove the Cauſe which continually 
remains, though we ſtop or relieve the Symptom; as when 
we only truſt back the Stone to give Paſſage to the Urine, it 
being ſometimes poſſible for a Stone to continue forty Years 


ch in the Bladder. The Curative, is when we remove both the 
be Diſeaſe and the Cauſe ; as when the obſtructive Humour and 
4 he Urine iſſue out by the Inftrument which is introduced into 
us the Organ. 
ſer This Operation is call'd Catheteriſmus, from the Inſtrament Of Cathe- 
« oy which 'tis perform'd, which is term'd in Greek a Catheter, teriſm. 
el. being deriv'd from Cata, within, and Ein, to ſend. Tis an 
s ecavated and carve Probe, which ſerves to draw the Urine 
the out of the Bladder, and diſcover the Diſeaſes of that 
8 The French call it Algalie, an Arabick word 6ommonly im- 
10 porting a Probe. 
5 There are of theſe Probes adapted to both Sexes ; That Variety of 
not ark d A is one of the largeſt ſort for Men 3 the other B. is Probes, 
: leſſer, in order to be uſed to Children; and the third C, is 
ne ir Women. You. may obſerve that thoſe for Men are ve 
ha much bent to accommodate them to the ſhape of the Urethra, 
[pe- and the neck of the Bladder 3 and the other appointed for 
3 Vomen is almoſt ſtrait and ſhorter, becauſe their Urethra or 
Fr Urinary Paſſage is ſtraiter and ſhorter than that of Men. The 
ag Cirurgeon muſt be provided with both theſe Sorts. He dips 
hich the end in the Oil in the ſmall Veſſel D, that it may enter with - -/ 
the greater facility. | 
* The Antients made theſe ſorts of Probes of Horn, they were Their Mat- 
ie aterwards of Copper, but are all at preſent of Silver. wy ter, Size 
"Li mult be hollow quite through, and their Cavity provided with and Figure. 
1 1 Tin or Stiletto: They muſt not be pierc'd at their Extre- 
1 which is introduc d into the Bladder, but on the ſides of 
3 tat end, becauſe that in touching the Membranes of the 
ea. dder by that end, if it was bor'd, they would ſtop it, and 
* the Urine could not enter into the Probe; but being perfo- 
— ited on the fide, though the Probe ſhould even touch the 
1 oe the Urine may eaſily eſcape. They ought not to be 
15 weak, as to be in danger of bending ; nor too big, for fear 
"WW" *<fioning Pain ; they muſt be even and well poliſþ'd, to 
| 5 xl cer with the greater eaſe. | | 
* Though I here ſhew you but three Probes, the Chi 


| rurgeon 
et provide himſelf with them of ſeveral ſizes, ſmall ones 
" little Children, milling ones for Youths, and large 2 
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for Men ; but two ſorts are ſufficient for Women, one ſmall 
7 for Girls, and a larger for thoſe of a more advanced 
ge. 0 
Here we ſhould treat of the Introduction of the Probe into 
the Bladder, in order to draw off the Urine ; but there bein 
no difference betwixt that and the Introduction of that Inftru. 
ment to ſearch whether there be any Stone, you need only re. 
member what has been ſaid one that Head. 
What to be The Probe being introduced into the Bladder, the Pin or 
done aſter Stiletto mult be drawn out, in order to make way for the 
the Iutro- Urine to run through the Canal of the Probe. All the Urine 
duction of being thus drawn off, the Probe muſt be gently drawn out, 
| the Probe, and this Operation renew'd as often as the Patient wants to 
make Water, as long as the Suppreſſion continues. 
Or runs Tis not always in the Chirurgeon's power to draw off the 
PuxcTion Urine by the Probe, becauſe there are frequently Obſtacles to 
or rut the Introduction of that Inſtrument into the Bladder ; and how 
Prxiro- dextrous ſoever he may be, he cannot get it into that Organ, 
NUN. Lithotomiſts themſelves, notwithſtanding their daily Practice 
of probing, have acknowledged their inability of performing 
it in ſome Subjects, by reaſon of the inſurmountable hindrances 
which they find. 
Obſtacles Theſe hindrances are either an Inflammation in the Neck 
whiciy pre- of the Bladder and the Proftate, which ſo tumifies thoſe Parts 
ſent, that nothing can paſs through the Urethra ; or the Callofities 
of that Paſſage, cauſed by the cicatriſing of Ulcers, which ſo 
contract that Conduit, that tis impoſſible for the Probe to pal; 
whatever Efforts are made to force it in; or, laſtly, ſome Tu- 
mours, or membranous Productions which ſtop the Urethra. 
as it happens to ſome old Men, in whom the Paſſage ſo ſhrinks 
up, that neither the Urine nor Probe can open any Paſſage. 
Neceſſity of But, notwithſtanding all this, the Patient muſt not be left 
Function. to periſh, and nothing but a Punction of the Perinaum can 
fave his Lite; for he muſt of neceſſity void his Urine or dye: 
"Tis then the Chirurgeon's part to advertiſe the Patient's Re- 
| lations and Friends, and give them ſuch a Prognoſtication 4s 
Method of the nature of the Indiſpoſition requires, After which, having 
per forming diſpoſed the Apparatus, he muſt place the Patient on the edge 
that Ope- Of the Bed and lay him on his Back, his two Thighs wide cx- 
#41107. tended, and his Knees bent, ſo that his Heels touch his But- 
tocke, cauſing the Legs to be held in this Poſture by two Ser- 
vants, and the Scrotum to be raiſed up by another: Then the 
Operator taking an Inſtrument made on purpoſe for that ends 
ſhaped like a Lancet, narrow, ſharp pointed, and about four 
or five-inches long, ſuch a one as is expreſſed by the Figure 
E, he thruſts it directly into the Bl1dde), beginning the Pun- 
ction on the Buttock's Suture, in the ſame place where th 
Incifion is uſually made in Lithoromy ; and he will diſcove 
what is in the Bladder, by what iſſues out of the ſides oft 
| | | Inſtruments 
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Inſtrument; before he withdraws which, he muſt gently 
thruſt the ſtrait Probe F along the fide of it into the Bladder. 
This Probe muſt be guided with the left hand, and the Inſtru- 
ment drawn out with the right, with which the Operator 
next takes a Silver Pipe G of four Inches long, with two 
Rings at its head, thro' which is run the Ribban H of an Ell 
and half long. The hind end of the Probe is then paſs d into 
the fore-end of the Pipe, which ſerves to conduct it into the Blad- 
der; for if the Inſtrument which made the Puucture ſhou'd be 
drawn out before the introduction of the Probe, the Chirur- 
geon would run a riſque of wholly loſing his way when he 
endeavours to thruſt in the Pipe, wherefore the Probe is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary by way of Precaution. After the Urine is 
all voided by the Pipe, we ſtop the exterior Aperture of that 
jnſtrument with a ſmall Linnen Tent I, and leave it in the Tent to fop 
Wound. The Ribban run thro' the two Rings of the Pipe the Pipe 
ſerves to faſten it to a Girdle, to prevent its flipping out of u open it 
the Wound. Whenever the Patient would Urine, the Tent at plea- 


muſt be taken out, and the Bladder thus emptied as often as ſure, 
fill'd. 

Of three Accidents which I have pointed outas thoſe which 
require this Operation of Punction, there is but one only which One of the 
we can hope to Cure, which is the Inflammation of the Neck Cauſes o 
of the Bladder and the Proſtate; for the Operation being made, this Indiſ- 


endeavours are us d to Cure the Inflammation, by Blood- let- poſit ion 
tings, Fomentations, Liniments, and other anodine Applicati- curable, 
ons: When tis moderated, and the Swelling aſſwag' d, or come 

to ſuppuration, as it ſometimes does, the Tent muſt be taken 

out, bind up the Wound tight, and in this caſe we ſhall find Incurable 
the Urine returning to its, ordinary courſe, iſſue out at the Cauſes. 
Yard. But when the Calloſities in the uninary Paſſage, or a 

linking occaſion'd by Age, have oblig'd the performance of 

this Punction, the Patient muſt reſolve to wear this Pipe the 

reſt of his Life. In this caſe, inſtead of a Linnen Tent, a Sil- 

er Screw-Stopple muſt be uſed, which will ſhut it ſo cloſe 

tht the Urine will never drain out, and the Patient is left in 

condition to follow his Affairs, with this Inconvenience only, 

that he cannot make Water without unſtopping his Pipe, as I 

lave ſeen ſeveral who wore them till their Death. 

This Operation, tho it conſiſts in no more than a ſingle 
function, yet requires the Chirurgeon's anatomical Knowledge The Kzow- 
0 the diſpoſition of the Places where he makes it, as well in ledge of the 
oder to guide his Lancet directly into the Bladder, as to know Structure 
what Parts it may hurt in its paſſages he ought alſo to ſee it of the part 
prtorm'd ſeveral times before he attempts it himſelf, for it requiſito. 
wil affright a Chirurgeon not very well vers'd in Anatomy, 

* which has never ſeen it done: But thoſe who are Maſters 
the Practice of it, will find it one of the eaſieſt in Chirur- 
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New way ef This is the Method hitherto obſery'd in the Ppunction of the 
practiſing Perinaum; but that which * Frere Facques has furniſh'd us 
this Puncti- with in order to extract the Stone out of the Bladder, of which 
on. I ſhall preſently give you the Hiſtory, has given me occaſion 
* Brother to think that this Punction might more ſecurely be made at 
James. that partof the Bladder where the Inciſion is uſually made for 
the Stone, that is in the body it ſelf of that Organ near its 
Neck; ſo that the Lancet need not be plung'd into the Urethya, 
and forc'd to paſs thro' the Neck of the Bladder, except in 
caſe of an Inflammation in which *tis ſo tumefied that nothin 
can come out, and one is in danger to cut the Neck with the 
Inſtrument to make a Paſſage; which may redouble the Acci- 
dents, and fruſtrate the Patient of the expected fruit of Ope- 
ration: But if we thruft in this Inſtrument about a Finger's 
breadth from the Perinaum, and pierce the body of the Blad- 
der near its Neck, I believe the Operation would be more ſe- 
cure and leſs painful, fince not piercing the Urethra, we ſhould 
+ Advanta- not hurt the Neck of the Bladder, and the Inflammation being 
ges of this diminiſh'd or abated, the Urine would return to its natural 
WT Method, Channel at our taking out the Pipe and cloſing the Wound, 
== which is to be Dreſs'd according to the manner, and will as 
eaſily heal as others; for we know at this time of day that 
Wounds in the Bladder are not mortal, as was formerly be- 
| liev'd, provided withal that they are not of a too wide extent, and 
that tis poſſible for ſome neighbouring Veſſel to ſtick to them, 
and this Operation ought to be-call'd Cyſtitomia, from its et. 
fectual opening of the urinary Purſe. 
Or rHE When the Finger or Probe has convinc'd us that there is a 
ExTRAc- Stone in the Bladder, we are neceſſitated to proceed to Opera- 
TION OF tion: Tis then the Chirurgeon's part to diſcourſe the Patient 
THE like a Man of Honour, if ke defires to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
STONE. thoſe Mountebanks and Vagabonds, whoſe Ignorance and Po- 
yerty put them upon a thouſand baſe Practices, and the boaſt 
ing a thouſand Impoſtures; his Prognoſtic muſt be founded on 
the Hopes and Fears ſuggeſted by the true State of his Patient's 
Caſe, carefully avoiding the promiſing more than he is able to 
perform, as ſome do who practiſe the Operation of which we 
are treating. | 
To diſcharge the part of an exact and methodical Practitio- 
ner in the performance of this Operation, the Chirurgeon 
ought more eſpecially ro have his Eye on three things, and de- 
termine what ought to be done, before, during, and after the 
Operation, : 
Circum. he Particulars neceſſary before the Operation are reduc'd 
ftances to to five Circumſtances; the firſt the Choice of the Time, the ſecond 
be obſerv'd the Preparation of the Patient by ſome general Remedies, the 
before the third is to reſolve whether tis to be perform'd by the leſſer or 
Operation, greater Apparatus, the fourth to prepare the reſpective Afp# 
' ratus, and the fifth to place the Patient in a proper 5 
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In order to the performance of all Operations, there are Two Sea- 
two eftabliſh'd times, the one of Neceſſity, which will not ad- ſons which 
mit of being deferr'd ; and the other of Choice, which allows relate 0 
the fixing on that which is moſt proper. The Ancients gave Na- 
the preference to the ſecond with regard to Lithotomy, and ice. 
have order'd us not toperform it unleſs in the Spring and Au- 
tumn: But 'tis a miſtake to believe that it ought never to be 
done but in theſe two Seaſons, for provided that the exceſſive 
hot and the too rigid cold Seaſons are avoided, I am of Opi- 
nion that this Operation may be perform'd in the remaining 
Seaſons of the Year: Tis Cruelty to ſee the Patients ſuffer 
what is in our Power to relieve ſpeedily, IT ſaw Monſieur de 
Corneille, Gentleman in Ordinary to the King, die whilſt wait- 
ing for the Spring, when he might have been cur'd if he had 2 
been Cut when neceſſity requir'd it. *Tis with this Ope- 4 miſtake 
ration, as with regard to Mineral Waters, which have hitherto % © re. 
been thought unfit to be taken at any other time than in Spring gard toMi- 5 
and Autumn, and believ'd to be Mortal at any other Seaſon: era! a- «PE 
But ſeveral illuſtrious Perſons have remov'd this Prejudice, by gers. 
recovering by their means their Health at all times of the Year, {198 
and the moſt celebrated Phyſicians, Monſieur Fagon, amongſt 3185 
others, preſcribe them to their Patients almoſt as frequently uf 
in Winter and Summer, as in the more moderate Seaſons. 

The Preparation of the Patient before the Operation, is a Preparati- 
neceſſary Precaution. He muſt be bled once or twice purſu- n ,# the 
ant to his Strength, he muſt take ſeveral Clyſters, and Purge Subject 
twice if replete with Humours, and as often as Phyficians ſhall ſome time 
judge proper; for to them belongs the Preſcription of general before the 
Remedies, they frequently aſſiſting the Chirurgeons with their Cutting. 
Advice and Preſence in theſe Operations: The ſucceſsof which | 
leveral times depends on a 2 Preparation of the Patient. 
Nor muſt the Chirurgeon perform this Operation on the day 
ot, or the day after Purgation, for fear leſt part of the Phy- 
ick ĩſſuing out during the Section, very much interrupt it. 3 

Before Fohn de Romanis, a Phyſician of Cremona, who was Ia vent ion 
the firſt Inventer of the Extraction of the Stone by the Great %f the great 
Apparatus, and who practis'd it at Rome in the Year 1520, Apparatus. | 
this Operation was always perform'd by the Leſſer Apparatus; 5 
but at preſent both ways being practis d. the Chirurgeon muſt \ 
determine his Choice before he goes about it, and reſolve 
which of them he intends to make uſe of, in order to make 
the neceſſary Preparations for either of them. 

The Leſſer Apparatus requires no more than two Inſtru- 1n/-y. 
ments, which are an Iuciſion- Knife to make Inciſion on the nents no- 
Stone, and a Crochet to draw out the exotic Body when diſ- ceſſa 
cover d; but the other Method requiring many more, is there- 2 2 
fore calbd the Greater Apparatus. Apparatus 

They are both ſpread and ſhewn on the Table at the head u be 
of this Demonſtration, whither you ought to guide your Eyes. greater. 
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Conveni- That the Chirurgeon may the more commo3iouſly perform the 
ence of the Oyeration, he ought to have a Purſe or Pocket faſten'd before 
Chirurge- him, in which he ſhould put all his Inſtruments except the In- 
on Purſe, Ehon-Knife, which he muſt cauſe a Servant to hold and give 
him when Timeand Place ſerve, Two Advantages reſult from the 
uſe of this Pocket, one of which is, that it conceals from the 
Patient's Eyes the number of Inſtruments which naturally ter- 
rifies him; and the other, that the Operator finds them under 
his Hand whenever he wants them, without being oblig'd to 
ask for them. 
The Lythotomiſt having then tied an Apron about him, over 
that faſtens his Purſe, and having drawn on his Arms two 
Poſture of wide Linnen-Sleeves, next thinks of placing his Patient. In 
the Patient, the Hoſpitals there is a Chair provided expreſly for that pur- 
| poſe, but in private Houſes we make uſe of a high Table, that 
the Chirurgeon not being oblig d to ſtoop, may carry on his 
Work more at his Eaſe, The Patient is plac'd on the edge of 
the Table, after providing it with a Matraſſe, under which a 
Chair is turn'd wrong end upwards, in order to form an in- 
clining plain, on which the Patient muſt be lain backwards: 
Y Next with two Scarves or Saſhes, each of five or fix Ells long, 
ow to pre- and two or three Fingers breadth broad, he is bound in ſuch 
vent his manner as to diſenable him from interrupting the Operation 
th by any motion, he not being then able to ſtir, Two Servants 
Opera- take the Safhes, which folding in two, they place the middle 
or by any behind the Patient's Neck, and then deſcending and rolling 
Motion. them in croſs Squares around each Arm, the Thighs being fix'd 
againſt the Belly, and the Heels againſt the Buttocks, the Arm, 
Thigh and Leg of each Side are ſo bound together, that the 
What to be Chirurgeon is abſolute Maſter of the Patient. He muſt have 
done by five Scrvants, two who on the right and left are to hold the 
each of the Patient's Legs and Thighs, and draw them as wide as poſſi- 
ſeveral ble; whilſt the third mounting on the Table behind the Pati- 
Servants. ent, preſſes with his two Hands on his Shoulders; the fourth 
is poſted on his right Hand, in order to raiſe up the Purſes of 
the Teſticles with one Hand, and hold them with the other 
whilſt the Incifion is made, the Probe being engaged in the 
Urethra as far as the Belly; and the ſixth is to preſent the In- 
ciſion- Knife to the Operator, receive it from him when the 
Wound is made, and afterwards furniſh him with what he 
wants. On the Table muſt be plac'd a Baſon or Pot full of 
warm Water to waſh the Inſtruments, which become too 
bloody during the Operation, and care muſt be taken to {ct 
a Plate with Oil of Olives, to Oil the Probes before uſing them, 
or the Operator's Fingers before introducing them into the 4%, 
Thus you ſee what is to be obſerved before the Opera- 
tion. 
All things thus in readineſs, the Operator muſt go to Work 
as faſt as he can, becauſe I ſuppoſe him reſolved on the * 
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ner of the Operation, ſince it is poſſible to extract the Stone out 
of the Bladder by either the leſſer or larger Apparatus as I have 
hinted. I ſhall now demonſtrate both theſe Methods that you 
may judge which is the heſt; for I am not willing to take any 
notice of the Method praftis'd by ſome Fews and Arabians, 
of extracting the Stone without Incifion, by the force of In- 
flation, becauſe believe it impoſſible, if the Stone be allow'd 
to exceed only the bigneſs of a ſmall Olive. 
The ſmall or lefſer Apparatus deriv'd its Name from theve- Of the 
ry few Inſtruments which ſuffice to its practice; namely, on- ſmall A 
hy an Inciſion- Knife and Crotchet : But after the Chirurgeon has paratus 
once try'd the great Apparatus, he will never cut any beſides us'd only to 
Children by the leſſer. In this Performance there is no need Children. 
of ſo many Servants, no more than two are requir'd, one to 
hold the Child, and the other to raiſe up the Yard and the 
Scrotum, The firſt ought to be a ſtrong Man, who being 
ſeated in a ſufficiently high Chair, places a Pillow under him, 
and hangs before him a Cloth down to the Ground, leſt his 
Legs ſhould be blooded: Thus poſted and provided, he takes 
the Child on his Knees, and having ran his Hands under its 
Knees, he lays hold of his two Arms, which he extends in 
ſuch manner as to render the poſture of the Child yery com- 
modious for Section. The ſecond Servant raiſes the Purſes of 
the Teſticles with his two Hands; then the Operator having 
Oil'd the fore and middle Fingers of his left Hand, introduces 
them gently into, and thrufts them far into the Az#us; the 
Palm of that Hand being turn'd upwards, he then feels the 
Stone in the Bladder, and with his two Fingers brings it to- 
wards the Neck of that Organ, and puſhing it as far out- 
wards as he is able, cauſes it to produce an apparent Tumour, that Inci- 
on which with the Inciſion- Knife L he makes his Inciſion ſion to bs 
proportionable to the ſize of the Stone. He ought nat to be de. 
apprehenſive of reſting the edge of his Knife againſt the Stone 
for fear of blunting it, but on the contrary he muſt cut what- 
ever he meets of the Tumour clear thro' to the Stone, with- 
out ſparing even the neck of the Bladder, that no ſmall Fibres 
may remain to detain the Body, The Inciſion made, the Ope- 
rator returns the Inciſion-Knife to the Attendant, and with 
the ſame Hand takes the Crotchet V. which be ſlides behind Oe of the 
the Stone in order to puſh it out, in which he is aided by his Crorchet. 
two Fingers in the Fundament. The Stone then being taken 
out without breaking, the Lithotomiſt muſt examine whether Search to 
any more are yet left behind, that he may draw them out the be made 
ſame way, or with the Stone-Forceps, if not otherwiſe to be after the 
done, Extracti- 
This Operation, tho? eaſie to be perform'd, is not N . 
by all Lithotomiſts, They find it frequently attende 


Arabian“ 
manner of 
extracting 
the Stone. 


Circumſtances which render it very dolorous: For inftance, if 
the Stone be gravelly, rough 7 une ven, and has ſeveral acute 
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Inconveni- Angles, the puſhing it forwards to draw it towards the Peri. 

encies of naum, puts the Patient to horrible Pains, from its Points or 

the Leſſer Inequalities, pricking the Bladder, which is a very ſenſible 

Appara- Organ. They add, that being rough, the Incifion over its Bo- 

tus. dy is not to be perform'd without difficulty, which confound; 
the Operator, and takes up a very long time to perform it as 
exactly as is requiſite, to make way for the Stone to come out 
eaſily. Theſeare the Inconveniences which make ſeveral Ope- 
rators prefer the Grand Apparatus to the Leſſer. 

Of the The ſecond way of Cutting is then call'd the Grand or 


grand Ap- Greater Apparatus, from the great number of Iaſtruments re. 


araius quiſite to put it in execution; tis that which is moſt frequent. 
moſt in uſe. I/ practis d, and which to this preſent time has been conclud- 
. ed the beſt. The Patient being plac'd as already mention'd, 

and held faſt by the Scarves and Servants diverſly poſted, the 

Operator takes a Probe K, excavated like a Gutter on the back 

of its curvure, and with regard to its dimenſions proportion'd 

to the Subject; and after having dipt it in Oil, he introduces 

it into the Yard and thruſts it into the Bladder. With the end 

of this Inſtrument he ſearches for the Stone before Incifion, 

in order to be again aſſur'd that there really is one; for 'tis 

not impoſſible that he may have been deceiv d in his firſt Prob- 

ing, wherefore if he does not find it in this ſecond, he ought 

not to proceed any farther: But on feeling that exotic Body at 

of the Im- the end of his Probe, he cauſes it to be held by a Servant, who 
pulſe of the thruſts its head downwards, that the curve Part of this In- 
excavated ſtrument, which is firſt infroduc'd, ſhoving outwards the inte- 
Probe. in. Tior Extremity of the Urethra, may the better diſcover to the 
ue? 1in. Operator the proper place for Section. The ſame Servant 
to the Neck With the other Hand holds up the Scrotum, and the Chirur- 
of the Blad. geon with the Thumb and Fore-finger of the Left-hand, ex- 
© tending the Skin of the Perinaum, takes in his Right-hand 
the Inciſion-Knife L, ready mounted, which is preſented to 
him by one of his Aſſiſtants on the Right-hand, - who ought 
Advice to remember to give it to him by the Handle, and not bythe 
how the Point, as he did to whom Monſicur Marechal gaye it to hold 
Knife is to hen he cut the Duke of Grammont, and who tendring him 
be prejent- the Knife with the Point towards him wounded his Hand, 
ks - which had like to have interrupted the Operation. The Ope- 
rator next, with all the aſſurance of which he is capable, makes 

the Inciſion in the Suture of the Perinaum, which proceeds 

from the middle of the Scrotum to the Anus, he opens the 
Teguments and the Urethra, advancing his Inſtrument to the 

Groove of the Probe, which ſerves him as a Guide or Stay to 

Length of prevent his cutting more than he intends, The lengrteen this 
the Inciſe- Inciſion muſt be from two to four Fingers breadth, purſuant to 
on, the ſize of the Stone. There are ſome Lithotomiſts who 
themſelves hold the Probe in their Left- hand whilſt they male 

the Iacifion with their Right; but this depends on the fte 
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which they have contracted. or the Maſters who inſtructed 
them. The Inciſion is no ſooner made, than the Inciſion- 
Knife is immediately return'd to the ſame Servant who gave 
Its ; 
The Lithotomiſts formerly made uſe of two Guides, ſhap'd Of the Con- 
like ſmall Swords, of which the firſt, M, had a Bill which con. 4##0r5 like 
tinu'd thro* almoſt its whole length, and which eafily ſlid a- Swords. 
long the Groove of the Probe into the Bladder; and the ſecond, 
N, had a Groove at its end, which ſerv'd to conduct it over ofthe Gor- 
the firſt into the ſame Organ, and betwixt theſe two Guides 
f ; geret which 
was introduc'd the Forceps; but almoſt all Operators have , „ rd 
ſubſtituted in their place a Gorgeret, O, which they have, * 
found muck more convenient. The Lithotomiſt ſearches for . 
it in his Purſe or Pouch with his Right-hand, and with the 
Left he takes the head of the Probe from the Aſſiſtant to 
whom he had intruſted it; then placing the Bill which is at 
the end of the Gorgeret into the Groove of the Probe, heby 
that means guides it into the Bladder, facilitating the entrance 
of this Engine by ſeparating the head of the Probe from the 
Belly with his Left-hand, which makes way for the Probe 
and Gorgeret to enter together into the Bladder. os 
Some having made an Inciſion of a moderate length, and Of the Di- 
withdrawn the Probe, make uſe of the Dilator R, to enlarge {ator and 
the Wound; pretending that a Wound widen'd by the Dila- the Acci- 
tor heals ſooner than a very long Inciſion; becauſe that ac- dents 
cording to them the Fibres of the Neck of the Bladder are not which ac- 
cut, but only ſeparated by the Dilator: But yet this Practice company 
is not univerſally approv'd; ſome prefer a larger Inciſion be- its uſe. 
fore the uſe of the Dilator; believing that it may occaſion a 
Fluxion about the Bladder, and produce ſeveral dolorous Ac- 
cidents; and really during the ſpace of time which the Ope- 
rator takes up to make the two Extenſions, one 1a breadth, 
and the other in length with this Inſtrument, the Patient is 
always heard to redouble his Groans and Cries; which prove 
the exceſſive Pains which he then endures, wherefore we ad- 
viſe the leaſt uſe of it poſſible. The Probe being withdrawn 
with the Left-Hand, the Operator takes the Gorgeret in 
that Hand, and with the Right takes the Forceps P out of his 
Pouch. He generally makes uſe of the ſtrait one, which he ir- 
troduces ſhut into the Bladder by means of the excavated Grocve 
along the Gorgeret. Immediately after this introduction, How the 
with his Left-hand he withdraws the Gorgeret, which he Stone- For- 
returns into his Pouch, and with the Forceps ſhut ſearches ceps to be 
or the Stone on all ſides of the Bladder; he ought not to open asd when 
them during the ſearch, becauſe in ſo doing he might fre- introduc d. 
quently chance to wound the Bladder, or pinch it in re-ſhut- 
ting them, When the Stone is felt at the end of the Forceps, How to la 
the Operator applying both Hands' to the Inſtrument, gently hold on the 
opens it, and endeayours to charge it with the Stone, the lize Stone. 
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of which he diſcovers by the diſtance betwixt the one and the 
other Ring of that Inſtrument; and if it ſeem too large to be 
drawn out by the Inciſion already made, he turns the Stone 
looſe into the Pladder, and endeavours to take it up another 
way; becauſe it frequently happens that a Stone being ſhap'd 
like an Egg, that is oblong, is taken firſt up by its longeſt part 
and the ſecond time by its narroweſt, when its Extraction is 
much more eaſy; - whilſt on the contrary ,ſhou'd the Lithoto- 
mift obſtinately perfiſt in drawing out that exotic Body when 
he has graſp'd it longways, he would put the Patient to the 
ſuffering of Martyrdom, and that ſome times in vain, There 
are tender gravelly Stones which crumble under the Forceps: 
When this happens the Bits muſt be taken out as well as the 
Chirurgeon can; there are ſome Stones ſo big that *tis im- 
poſſible to draw them out, in which caſe they are left there, 
That to be rather than kill the Patient in —_— them out. If there hap- 
done when Pen to be two Stones, which we diſcover by the Knob T, at 
the Stone the end of the Curette or Scoop 8, after the firſt is drawn out 
breaks, the Forceps is again thruſt into the Bladder, and takes it up as 
when tos it did the former: If there happen to be more, as we ſome- 
big, o mes find ten or twelve, the Forceps is to be introduc'd into the 
. 2 Bladder as often as any are left to be taken out. When the 
others aye Stone is lodg'd on the right or left fide of the Bladder, and we 
left behind cannot come at it with the ſtrait Forceps, the curve Ones Q 
are to be us d; with them the Operator may take them up in 
whatſoever part of the Bladder they are lodg'd. There are 
flinty Stones, from the Superficies of which fall off ſome Frag- 
ments in taking them up with the Forceps; there are gravelly 
Stones which crumble under the Forceps, and there are fre- 
quently at the bottom of the Bladder a Sand and Gravel, which 
are neceſſary to be emptied after the Extraction of the Stone. 
In theſe occaſions we make uſe of the Curette or Scoop 8, with 
When the which we empty whatever is at the bottom of the Bladder, 
Seoop to be the Operation not being perfected ſo long as any exotic Body 
ut d. remains there. Having well cleanſed the Bladder, we take the 
ſmall Pipe X, the end of which dipt into Oil of Roſes, is ſoft- 
ly introduc'd into that Purſe, in order to be left there for ſe- 
veral Days, according as Neceſſity requires; *tis faſten'd to a 
Girdle by a String Y, run thro' the two Rings which are at 
its Head, that it may not flip out of the Wound. 
of the cu. After having ſpecified what is to be done before, and du- 
ring the Pa- ring the Operation, we are next to finiſh by deſcribing what 
tient after is Tequiſite after its Performance. The ſmall Pipe being fixed 
the Extra. and ſecured, which is that which finiſhes the Operation, we 
Zion of the lay on the Wound a Quadrangular and a very thick Bollter, 


Stone which muſt be held by a Servant, in order to prevent the Air 
$ entring the Bladder, before we dreſs the Patient. In order to th 
whoſe Preparation, he muſt be immediately looſen'd by taking th 


off the two Scarves, when by two Perſons he is carried mou ol 
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ted; which muſt be provided with Sheets ſeveral times doub- The man- 
led, to prevent the Blood or Urine, which may drain through ner of 

the firſt Days, ſpoiling the Bed. If before the Operation, nei- binding and 
ther the Band, called a Collar, P, nor that called a double P, and dreſſing 
marked 9, hath been applied, it is put on before we dreſs the him during 
Patient ; when drawing nearer the Apparatus, requiſite for the firſs 
drefſing the Wound, we take off the Bolſter, and lay on the Days after 
Inciſion the two Pledgets, X and Z, overſpread with Aſtrin- he Opera- 
ents, and then the tail'd Plaiſter 1, and above that the large tion. 


Bolfter 2 3 immediately after which we irrigate with Oil of 
Roſes, which ſtands ready in the ſmall Plate, 3, the Scrotum, 
Yard, and whole inferior Venter ; we raiſe up the-Purſe of the 
Teſticles with a long Bolſter, 4, which is called a Truſs, and 
the Belly we cover with what we call a Belly-piece, 5. All 
theſe Bolſters are dip'd in Oxycratum, i. e. Vinegar and Wa- 
ter, which is in the Earthen Plate, 6, and faſtened by the Ran- 
dige P. marked 9; the two Branches of which croſs each o- 
ther on the Wound, and are turned upwards along the Groins, 
in order to faſten them to the circular Bandage, which ſur- 
rounds the Body. We bind the two Legs together with a 
ſmall Band, call'd the Garter, 7, that they may not, by ſtrad- 
ling, re-open the Wound, and clap a Pillow under the Knees, 
order to keep them a little elevated; next which we end 
with giving the Patient ſome Reſtorative, or Liquor, which 
may a little renew his decay'd Strength, I ſhall not mention 
the ſupervening Aecidents of this Operation, nor of the dreſ- 
ing and Methods to be obſerved, in order to its Cure; to par- 
ticularize all theſe Circumſtances, would require a whole Vo- 
lume; { refer you to Monſieur Tolet's Book, which has very 
well handed this Subject. 


Monſieur Thevenin, a Member of the Company of Chirur- In what 
peons at Paris, and a Chirurgeon in Ordinary to the King of Caſes the 
France, informs us, that there are ſome Caſes in which we Extraction 
ought not to attempt the Extraction of the Stone out of the of the Stone 
Bladder; for Inſtance, when we believe the Stone too large, js not to be 
or the Patient ſo old and weak, that he is not able to under- attempted. 


eo the Operation, nor to endure the Violence of thoſe Symp- 
toms which will attend an Inciſion ſo large as the Bulk of the 
Stone will require; but if that exotic Body, falling on the 
Neck of the Bladder, ſtops that Conduir, and frequently occa- 
tons a Suppreſſion of Urine, we are then obliged to ſhove it 
back with the Probe, in order to make way for the Paſſage of 
that Excrement; and it being poſſible that the frequent thruſt- 
ng in and drawing out of the Probe, may fret and perhaps 


$40green the urinary Paſſage, he propoſes the following Ope- Means to 
tion: The Patient muſt be placed in the fame Poſture as in give the 

the great Apparatus, then the Chirurgeon muſt introduce into Yatient 

the Bladder an excayated curve Probe, and on the crooked part Eaſe on | 
« the Inſtrument make the ſame ſort of Iuciſion, as tho he theſe Ocea- 
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deſigned the Extraction of the Stone, with this Difference on. 
ly, that the Wound muſt be much leſs : Immediately after. WF" the 
wards he introduces a Stiletto into the Bladder, ſliding it alon 4 
the Gutter of the Probe; this Stiletto ſerves to convey chi yn, © 
a Silver Pipe, about four Fingers breadth long ; by paſſing it . 
through the Cavity of this Tube, the Stiletto is next with- the B 
drawn, and we faſten the Pipe to a Girdle by a Ribban ru 
through the two Rings at its Head. This Tube is left to con- "ab 
tinue always in the Inciſion, and it hinders the Stone preſent. * 
ing it ſelf to the Neck of the Bladder; and, floating on one An 
fide and the other, Bives the Patient an eafier Life, and frees 4 
him, in ſome Meaſure, from Pain, till he has recovered uf. els, 
ficient Strength to undergo the cutting; but ſometimes this pe Wot 
ſo little incommodes him, that he chuſes rather to bear it than E 
expoſe himſelf to the Operation, of which he may dye. This {mal 4 
Pipe muſt be made to ſcrew at the top, in order to retain and nu 
void the Urine at Pleaſure, This Pipe may alſo ſerve to make * 
Injections into the Bladder in ſeveral Indiſpoſitions to which i 
_ 5 1 0 * liable. * 
is is the way of performing the Operation which Mon- S 

fieur Thevenin teaches us; — 9 Method, the 
Patient muſt neceſſarily void his Urine through the {mall Pipe, 4 
that filling the Neck of the Bladder; for which Reaſon I ſhould 
adviſe the Introduction of a Pipe of the ſame ſhape with that 
which I uſe in the Punction of the Perinaum, I would (ay; 
into the Body of the Bladder at its Neck: There is no ill Con- 
{equence to be fear'd from piercing it in this place, and the 
Patient would enjoy both the Advantages which he would find 
by Mr. Thevenin's Method, which are to void his Urine when: 
ever he pleaſes, and to hinder the Stone either falling into, or 
preſſing on the Neck of the Bladder. But another Advantage 
reſulting from the Method which I propoſe, is, that the Neck 
of the Bladder being free, and the Stone ſuſtained by the end 
of the Pipe, which ought to enter the Cavity of that Organ 
above a Finger's breadth, the Urine will iſſue out by the Ured 
thra, its ordinary Paſſage ;; ſo that the Patient will be ſubjectto 
no other Inconveniency, than the ſole one of being obliged to 
keep in this Pipe, without being forced to open it whenever 
he would diſcharge the Bladder of its Load of Urine, inſtead o 
unſtopping it as many times as it ſerves for an urinary Paſſage. 
The third way of extracting the Stone, is called the Hy! 
Apparatus, from its drawing out the Stone at the upper part d 
the Bladder; which Method is at preſent grown out of ule. 
Nicholas Franco, a Chirurgeon of Lauzane, was the firſt chat 
ever practiſed it ; which e did on a Child, whoſe Stone Was 
ſo large, that he could not extract it by the Grand Appara'® 
He informs us, that in order to perform this Operation, We 
muſt cauſe a Servant to introduce two Fingers into the A 
of the Patient, with which, inſtead of puſhing the Stone i q 
my — che 


he Ne 
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he Neck of the Bladder, as in the leſſer Apparatus, he muſt, Of the 


e on. 
dea the contrary, thruſt it towards the Fund, or bottom of that place of the 


— gan, then make an Inciſion at the bottom of the Hypogaſtri- lower Ven- 
be, directly above the Og pubis, and a little on one fide ot the ter to be 
"git Linea-alba, or white Line: The Muſcules being cut, we open opened, and 
vr e Bladder at its Fund, which is naturally turned upwards ; where the 
_ with a Crotehet, we drive the Stone as in the leſſer Ap- Bladder is 
on BP" Though Franco tells us, that this Operation ſucceed- to be pier- 
ra under his hands, he yet diſſuades us from the Practice of ced. 

_ | without giving us any Reaſon for his ſo doing. We are Succeſs 
hl aſſured that Monſieur Bonnet frequently, and with good Suc- of this Me- 
1 fo els, performed this Operation at the Hotel Dieu at Paris; and thod. 

155 lo that Monſieur * Petit has ſeen him perform it: For my part, * Chief 


ma |! don't think it ſo hazardous as it may be imagined ; but be- Chirurg eon 
wall ere it, on the contrary, leſs dangerous than the leſſer and great of the Ho- 
4jjaratus, and that the rather becauſe we don't find any ſuch tel Dieu. 
thing as the Duplicature of the Peritonaum, in which the An- 
cients placed the Bladder, as I have demonſtrated in my Ana- 
my already publiſhed ; but the Bladder is placed without the 
Mon. fone in ſuch manner that it may be open d without 
touching that Membrane, or opening the Cavity of the lower 
ynter. The Method which may be obſerved, is as follows, 
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Ficunk XIV. For the HIGH APPARATUS. 


Muller 14 
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| fax order to the ſucceſsful Performance of this Operation, we 
muſt introduce into the Bladder the excavated Probe, 4, 
whoſe exterior Aperture muſt be large enough to admit the 
Entrance of the Syringe, B, with which the Bladder is to be 
filled with Water, of about the ſame degree of Warmth with 
that of Urine, We then make a Ligature about the Yard with 
the Band, C, thatin ſyringing the Water don't eſcape out of the 
Bladder along the fide of the Probe; and when by the quanti- 
ty of the Injection, we conclude that the Bladder muſt be full 
we draw out the Probe, and pull the Ligature of the 2 


4 
little 
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:l: tighter, in order to preſs the Urethra ſufficiently, to hin- 

« the eſcaping of the Water through that paſſage : The Pa- 

it being ſeated on a Chair almoſt on his Buttocks, we make 

" [ncifion lengthways with the Pen-knife D. betwixt the two The place 
4 of the ſtrait and the two pyramidal Muſcules ; after Te which 
wich, reſting a Finger on the Fund of the Bladder, we feel the Pen- 
fluctuation of the Water with which 'tis tumefied, when, knife 1 70 
th a large arm'd Lancet E, we muſt make a Puncture in be directed. 
ut place of that Organ. We may eaſily diſcover when the | 
percure is made in the Bladder by the Water which will run 

it, immediately after which, with the Crochet F, we may 

ww out the Stone, or elſe thruſt a long and narrow pair of 

eps, G, into the Aperture through which the Water flows 

t, and having found the Stone in the Bladder, it will be eaſie 

b charge them with it, and draw it out at the Orifice, The 

Found heals without pain, by reaſon that keeping the Patient How the 
140 almoſt ere& poſture in his Bed, the Urine which con- Wound to 
nally inclines to the Bladder, cannot reach the Wound, and be treated 
iner its cloſure, as in the two other ways of Operation; but after the 
efides always turns into its ordinary paſſage in order to run Ineiſion. 

ff, If the Inciſion made on the Belly ſhould ſeem too large, 
nd it be thought impoſſible to reunite it with eaſe, we ma 
make uſe of a ſtitch with the curve Needle H, threaded wit 
be waxed Thread I, and lay on the Wound the Pledget K, co- 
red with Arcens's Balſam, then the Plaiſter L, over that the 
Aer M, and the Roller or circular Bandage made of a Nap- 
n N, in order to end with the ſcapulary Bandage O, which 
vil ſecure the whole Apparatus. 

This manner of Section ſeems the beſt ; but before we allow 
| the preference before the two others, it muſt be confirm'd 
Y ſeveral Experiments, the firſt of which may be tried on 
ame Criminal condemn'd to Death, and afflicted with the 
one. I am not the only Approver of this Operation; *tis the Approbati- 
pinion of ſeveral Phyſicians and Chirurgeons, and eſpecially on of this 
 Monfieur Fagon, firſt Phyſician to the King, whoſe accurate Method. 


lowledge of Nature renders his Approbation of Impor- 
ance, 


FiGcuRE 
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FicuRE XV. Figure of the STONE in t 
| URETHRA, 


(A 


Aux Stones have their beginning in the Rein, and grow ſte 
bigger in the Bladder; but don't all ſtay there, ſeveral of ma 
them following the ſtream of the Urine, run out of that Organ Cy 
with it when they are yet but ſmall: But when a Stone has | 


acquired an indifferent bulk, and makes its way into the Urt- Its 
thra, it frequently ſtops there, and either by reaſon of its big- tre 
Neceſſity of neſs or inequalities occafions ſuch great Pains, that the Patient Gl 
ſpeedy help. is forced to have recourſe to a Chirurgeon, who, without at) toy 
delay, is to endeavour to force it out, and that the rather, be. A 
cauſe it ſtopping the Paſſage, the Patient cannot empty b it 
Bladder, which, if not ſpeedily remedied, would prove of ver in; 


fatal Conſequence. ; 

'Tis very eaſie to diſcover the place where the Stone is ſtop- Fo 

ped, the Patient himſelf ſhews it; and though we touch 1 FU 

never ſo little, we feel a hardneſs cauſed by that exotick Bod). thi 
What is firſt The Chirurgeon ought firſt to endeavour with his Fingers en 
to be tried. make it ſlide along the Urethra, in which he is aſſiſted by the en 
Urine, which puſhes forward in order to drive it out. gu of 

Ligature when he cannot procure its proceeding forwards without 110: 
made be- lent Pains, with the ſmall Band A he muſt bind the Yard be- 
yond the yond the Stone towards the Pubes, and inject into the 7 
Stone. maining part of the paſſage of the Yard Oil of Olives wit 
Uſe of the a ſmall Syringe B. The Ligature prevents the Injection dri- 
Oleaginous ving back the Stone, and its returning back the ſame Wa) 
Injection. This done, the Chirurgeon attempts to advance the Stone for- 


wards, which is performed with much leſs pain, after the - 
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pp of the Paſſage: but if he finds it impracticable to get it out 

without more forcible means, he takes a ſmall Curette or 

coop C, about four or five Inches long, which he dips in Oil 

a order to thruſt it up the Yard, and ſlide its end on one fide 

fand beyond the Stone, and by that means draw it out. This 

xpedient frequently ſucceeds ; but if it fails, the Chirurgeon 

muſt proceed to Operation without a moment's delay. 
The Chirurgeon muſt then take off his firſt Ligature, inor- Preparati- 
ger to draw the Skin which covers the Yard as much as 2 on for the 
ble towards the root of that part; and then apply the fame Inciſzon 7 
Lgature above or beyond the Stone; when with the Left- the Yar 
hand turning the Yard, that the Urethra may be rais'd upwards, and the 
and holding the Stone faſt betwixt two Fingers, with the Urethra. 
ſmall Penknife D he makes an Incifion on the body of the 

aid Stone, cutting the Teguments and the Urethra, not acroſs 

but lengthways; which done, he takes a ſmall rovided 

with a Handle E, and ſhap'd like an Ear-picker, whic IP 

under the Stone, which he by theſe means forces out. The Uſe of the 
Stone drawn out, he takes off the Ligature, and the Skin re- Scoop. 
turning to its ordinary Place, ſtops the Wound made in the 

Urethra; the reaſen why we draw back the Skin before the 

Operation, is, that the Wounds on that part and the Urethra 

may not fall oppoſite to each other, Theſe Wounds are dreſs d Dreſſing 
like the moſt ſimple ones, with a Plaiſter of Ceruſe F, a Bol- the Hound. 
ter G, and a Band H, rolPd around the Yard in a circular 


the 


ral of WW manner. The Urine paſſing thro' the Urethra, Cleanſes and 

Organ BE Cures it with the aſſiſtance of Chirurgery. 

e hu 1 have frequently found that the Stone, after having made all 

e Urt- its way, in order topaſsthro' the Urethra, has ſtopp'd at its Ex- 

s big. tremity; which happens to thoſe, the Aperture of whoſe 

atient Glans is ſmaller that it ought to be, which we very often ſee 

ut au towards the inſertion of the Urethra into the root of the Glans. 

r, be. + Child was once brought to me which had a Stone ſtopp'd looſening 4 
ty bus it the end of the Urethra, and finding one end of it tobe com- 8 

ft ver ing out, I made uſe of the Point of a Lancet, to diſengage this which flicks 
part of the Urinary Paſſage above and below, and with ſmall , 17 end 
is ah forceps drewy out the Stone. The thin Skin which covers the of the Ure- : 
** ban, contracted the Aperture: Thoſe who are afflicted with Ss 


this Indiſpoſition are longer making Water than others. It is 
alily remedied by cutting the ſmall Bridles which cloſe the tbe Glens, 


os az of the Urethra, which is one of the lighteſt Operations 
„ "I © Chirurgery, 
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FicvRE XVI. Of che SECTIO | 
MEN for the STONE. * 
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HO the Urethrain Women is ſhorter and larger than that 
Minen of Men, and by reafon of this favourable natural Diſpoli- 
ſubject to tion, ſmall Stones, Sand and Gravel, may more eaſily paſs with 
the Stone. the Urine: That Sex is not yet exempted from being afflicted 
ſometimes with Stones in the Bladder, which fatigue them as 
much as thoſe in Men, and as neceſſarily muſt be remoy'd by 
Operation. 
Two ways Women are commonly cut two ways, either by the leſſer, 
of extra- or Grand Apparatus. 
ction of That of the leſſer Apparatus, not only requires few Inſtru- 
the Stone ments, but is executed without making any Inciſion, in the 
ont of Mo- following manner, viz. The Woman being ſeated in a high 
men. Chair, leaning backwards, her Thighs extended wide and rais'd, 
Tbe firſt the Chirurgeon takes the Probe A, dips it into Oil, and thro' 
without In- the Urethra introduces it into the Bladder, in order to ſearch 
ciſion. for the Stone. The excavated part of the Probe ſerves to 
= of the guide into the Bladder the Dilator B, which is no ſooner . 
ilator. N tre 
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ned than the Probe is drawn out, and the Operator extends 
che Urethra with the Dilator, to the performance of which no 
great Efforts are requir'd, that Paſſige being dilatable beyond 
the bounds of credibility. This done, the Chirurgeon with- 
iraws his Inftrument, and having OiVd two Fingers of his 


left-hand, introduces them as is before hinted into the Vagina, 
if the Patient is a married Woman, and intothe Anus if a Vir- 
gn; and with his Right-hand preſſing the Belly, he gemly 
moves the Stone to the Neck of the Bladder, from which ir 
ally enters the Mouth of the Urethra already dilated. When 
he diſcovers the Stone, removing his Right-hand trom the Pa- 
tens Belly, he ſubſtitutes that of a Servant in its Place, and 
retzining the Fingers of the other hand ſtill in the Vagina or 
Anus, he with them puſhes the Stone into the Urethra, then 
ſlides behind it the Crotehet C, in order to draw it Out, as is 
done in Children cut by the Leſſer Apparatus. | 

Some Operators affirm the great Apparatus to be leſs pain- The ſecond, 
ful than the Leſſer, and prefer it for that reaſon: But after ex- by Section 
phining what farther remains, I ſhall leave it to your deciſion. of the Ure- 
The Patient muſt be ſeated in a Chair, bound with Scarves, thra. 
and held by Servants as Men are, and into her Urethra muſt be 
thruſt the Probe A, or the Conductor G. which may ſerve to 
guide a fimple Dilator made purpoſely or Women; and of 
which there two forts, the one without à Spring D, and the Different 
other with one E, which more commodiouſly opens that Part. Ditators. 
The Choice of either of them is left to our liberty; but that 
with the Spring is moſt uſed. Having gently widen'd the Ure- 
tra, and the Dilator being open'd, with a ſtrait Inciſion- knife 
f, the extreme Orifice of the urinary Paſſage muſt be cut a little 
tothe Right and Left. This Incifion muſt be larger or ſmaller 
n proportion, according as we conclude the Stone to be great 
or little: The Dilator is then drawn out, and on the Probe or 
Conductor G, which muſt be firſt thruſt into the Urethrs, we 
guide the Forceps 1 into the Bladder,” and then withdraw the Manner of 
lonductor: With the Forceps we ſearch for, and ſeize the Stone, 
which we muſt draw out by gentle Motions alternatively on 
the one fide and the other, without any great force. We may 
make uſe of a ſmall Gorgeret H, ſomewhat narrower than that 
uſed in the Section of Men; and ſome content themſelves with 
a excavated Probe. The fewer Inſtruments we uſe the ber. 
K . Cup K is Oil to moiſten all the Inſtruments as they 

us'd. 

In above three fourths of the whole number of Women Tacentent. 
wich are cut, there remains an involuntary evatuation of Urine, ak af t bis 
thecially in thoſe from whom a large Stone has been taken, 8 
Tais Accident never fails to attend them, by reaſon that the ö 1 
o great Dilatation forces and breaks the Fibres of the Ure- 


moving the 
Forceps. 


tra and Sphincter. If we could extract the Stone by the High How fo 4» 


Apparatus, this Inconvenience would be avoided; but I dare void it. 
KR not 
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not adviſe it before having ſeen it ſeveral times practis'd; ye 

ſince that way has been found to ſucceed with Men, I dom 
doubt but it may be proper for Women. *Tis then to be 
wiſh'd that thoſe Chirurgeons, who run into the Practice of L. 
thotomy, would try ſome Experiments on Perſons void of al 
Hepes of Life, and that they would venture the trial of it on 
Women which they foreſee-cannot be freed from the Stone 
but with great Difficulty and Danger, by the Leſs or Great 
Apparatus, which always prove more painful to the Patient: 
than the High Apparatus, 


The Hiſtory of Brother James, or Frere 


Jaques. 


What has happen'd at the Court and at Paris with relation to 
Bret her Fames, ſo nearly regards the Lithotomiſis, that I thought 
it proper to relate the Hiſtory of it in this place; which I ſhal 
accordingly do with utmoſt Fidelity, that the Publick being 
truly informid of it. may be enabled to judge whether the 
manner of Operation of this nem Litlotomiſt ought to be pre- 
ferr'd to the other ways hitherto practis'd. 
In Auguſt 1697 arriv'd at Paris a fort of a Monk, in the 
Conduct Habit of a Recolet, with this difference only, that he wore 
and way of $hooes, and inſtead of a Cowle had a Hat. He aſſum'd the 
living ef Name of Brother Fames, and appear'd Plain and Ingenuous; 
Nrother his Diet was very ſober, he living on Pottage and Bread only; 
James. he had no Mony, and never ak'd any more than a few Sols, to 
pay for the ſetting of his Inſtruments and mending his Shooes, 
He form'd to himſelf a Religion according to his own Fancy, 
back d with Vows, the liberty of Diſpenſing with which le 
left to his Ordinary at pleaſure. | 
He then came from Burgundy, bringing with kim many 
His Propo- Certificates of his Operations pertorm'd in thoſe Parts, He made 
als at his himſelf known at Is Charite by means of Mr. Mareſchal, at 
arrival at preſent firſt Chirurgeon to the King, and was diſguſted that 
Paris. he would not let him cut in that Hoſpital, being, ſaid he, 
come to Paris on purpoſe to learn the Chirurgeons a particular 
way of performing that Operation. But it not being cuftomary to 
expoſe the Patients of the Hotel Dieu nor the Charite to the Tri 
al of Experiments, they alotted him a dead Body, into whole 
Bladder they convey'd a Stone; he drew it out his accuftom 
way, in preſence of the Chirurgeons of la Charite, who trom 
that firſt time diſlik d his way of SeQion. - + | 2 
His Recep- Brother Fames, diflatisfy'd with his Entertainment at Pari, 
tion ce left it in October following to go to Fontainebleau, where the 
Court. Court then reſided. He addreſs'd himſelf to Mr. Ducheſne, firl 
Phyfician to the Princes, to whom he delivered ſeveral Letters 
ot Recommendation which he had for him, and withal ſhew'd 
him all his Certificates. Mr, Ducheſne, charm'd with = oy 
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nion, as well of the Deſign” which brought him to the Court 
nd to Paris, as of his manner of Operating and the great 
mber of Operations which he had perform'd; and animated 
\y 2 Zeal which cannot be enough commended, mention'd 
Inther Fames to Monſieur Fagon, the King's firſt Phyfician, 
nd Mr. Bourdelot firſt Phyfician to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
nd ſeveral others, who all concluded it requiſite to ſee him 
Cut, A Shoemaker's Boy at Verſailles offering, who was af- _ 
fied with the Stone; Monſieur Ducheſne caus'd him to be F irſt Sub. 
put to a Nurſe, and provided with all things neceſſary. Bro- Jed which 
ther Fames perform'd the Operation in the preſence of the Preſented. 
Gentlemen the Phyſicians, and Monſieur Felix, firſt Chirurge- 

on to the King. The SeCtion ſucceeded well, and they went Succeſs of 
amy all very well fatisfy'd, and Monfieur Felix himſelf took the Opera- 
Iither Fames to his Houſe, Lodging and Dieting him during tion. 

his whole ſtay there. « 

'This Operation made a great Noiſe, and was publiſh'd by The 
the whole Court. Monſicur Ducheſue inform'd the Princes of 
it, and acquainted them every Morning of the State of Health 
of the Patient. He look'd on Brother Fames as a Man. ſent 
fom God for the Relief of thoſe afflicted with the Stone, by 
n eaſier and leſs dangerous Merhod than thoſe already pra- 
tid. And really the beginnings of the Operation of the 
Shooemaker were ſucceſsful: It was expeditiouſly perform'd, 
ud the Patient voided his Uring thro? the ordinary Paſſage in 
i {mall time after itz nor was it attended with any ſupervening 
ll Accidents; but the Shooemaker was en walking in the 
Streets three Weeks after undergoing this Section. 

Brother Fames affirming beſides that he had a new way of grother 
curing Hernia's, ſeveral Children and Men which had thoſe James's 
Filings, were ſought out; he perform'd three or four Ope- Practice on 
ntions in preſence, of the ſame Phyſicians and Chirurgeons, Hernia's, 
wao having ſeen him ſeparate the Teſticle, which he took out 
by an Inciſion on the Scrotum, and cut it off without heſitati- N 
on, did not approve this way of Operating, Mon the con- 4 
tary condemn'd it, as being perſwaded thar the Teſticles ought Fault of 
tobe preſery'd as neceſſary Parts. This laſt Operation, in which this Me- « 
ike the ſtrolling Quacks he emaſculated all thoſe on whom he:hod. 
periorm'd it, being then unanimouſly rejected, he kept to 
lat relating to the Stone, which he practis d in the following 
Manner, 

He ſet no value on any Preparations; he did not defire thatBrother 
tte Patient ſhould either Purge or Bleed before the Operation, James“ 
but cauſed him to be ſeated at the edge of a Table, expos'd tomanner of 
de Light; after which he laid him backwards, only laying a Cutting. 
blow under his Head, he made his Thighs and Legs to be 
led wide aſunder, and ſo bent and elevated that his Heels 
vere near his Buttocks, and this by two very ſtrong Men, by 
rezſc . . a 

on he did not tie them, but depended on their Strength. 

5 ; „ Ne 
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He introduc'd into the Yard a greaſed Probe, not excavated 

whoſe end ſerv'd him to puſh outwards with his Left. hand 

that part of the Bladder where he was to make the Aperture: 

then taking in his Right-hand a long Inficion Knife ſhap'dlike 

Place a Ponyard, he plung'd it into the Fleſh near the end of the 

where he left Buttock, two Fingers breadth from the Perizaum, and 

thruſts in thruſting it directly towards the Region of the Bladder, open- 

his Pony- ed that Organ in its Body as near the Neck as he could: he 

ard. did not withdraw his Incifion-Knife 'till he had made the 4. 

perture as large as the Bulk of the Stone requir'd. He made 

uſe of a Conductor to guide in the Forceps, almoſt like ours; 

and frequently before the introduction of this Inſtrument, be 

with his Finger thruſt into the Wound ſearch'd the Place 

where the Stone might poſſibly be lodg'd. When his Forceps 

were charg'd with the Stone, he drew it out ſuddenly and 

roughly, not at all reflecting on the ill Conſequences which 

might attend his violent Practices in the Extraction of that 

exotic Body. If there were ſeveral, he drew them out the 

ſame way as the firſt, and when he ſaw them all out, he be. 

liev'd his whole Work to be done; for he never thought of 

He aban- Preparing any Apparatus, nor ever troubled himſelf with 

Jon' ( bis refling his Patients, never keeping any Alringents or Defen- 

Patient af. ſatives, but contented himſelf with the application of a little 

ter having il and Wine to the Wound to perform the whole Cure; and 

taken out When the neceſſity of dreſſing the Patient well was repreſent. 

the Stone. ed to him, he has anſwer'd, I have drawn out the Stone: God 
will cure him. 

His return The Court removing to Verſailles, Brother Fames went to 

to Paris. Paris, which City his Reputation had reach'd before him. 

He there found every Body inferm'd of what he had done at 

Fontainebleau, and every one buſied in finding him Subjects 

Freſh Ex- believing they did their Friends a Service in putting them into 

1% OY the Hands of Brother Fames. He Cut five or fx, ſome of 

12 A which died. He went to the Charité at Verſailles and Cut four, 

as one of whi s an 1riſh-Man, in whole Bladder, inſtead of 

? a Stone, he found a Leaden Bullet, cruſted over with a gravel- 

ly Matter: It had incommoded the Patient as much or more 

than it would have done if it had been a Stone, and oblig'd 

him to be Cut for it: This Patient had four or five Years be- 


I j . : 
nes fore receiv'd a Muſquet-ſhot in the Lower- Belly, the Ball 


5 88 gan o pierc d his Bladder and continued there, encreaſing in Bulk to 
| the time of the Operation: which ſhews that Wounds of the 
the body of .* - 
the Bla. Badder eaſily heal, and that we need not be afraid to take 
Stones out of it by the high Operation. Another of theſe 
four Patients was a little Girl aged ſeven Years, who dy'd three 
days after the Operation. Monſieur Felix ſent for me to go 
with him to the Diſſection; we found the Bladder open'd in 
its Body near its Neck, that is at the place which he was 0. 


cuſtom d to open; we ſaw in the Vagina a Wound of the length 
0 


der. 
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-hand 
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of a Nail, which was made by the Edge of the Inciſion Knife, 
in thruſting it along that Sheath to come at the Bladder. Brother Con in 


of no conſequence, and that he had frequently happen d to pierce ice the 


James ſaid on this occaſion that the elde the Vagina are %% 70 
that part. The World was too much prepöſſeſs'd in his fa- y 


agina, 


Death of the Child was aſcrib'd to ſeveral Worms which we 
found in the Inteſtines, and to ſome which ſhe voided befoꝛe 


ber Death. 


The Authority of the Magiſtrates and amongſt other of 
Monſieur the firſt Prefident, were made uſe of to procure an Rrother 
Order, that in the approaching Spring, the Seaſon of Cutting James pro- 
at the Hotel- Dien and la Charie at Paris, that Brother Fames pod to cut 
ſhould Cut at thoſe Hoſpitals, for the World was perſwaded a; the tiaſ- 
that his Method being the beft, ought to be practis d, and pitals. 
the other hitherto in uſe abandon'd. At ſeveral times he per- 
form'd about fifry Operations in theſe Hoſpitals. The Crowds 
to ſee him Cut were inconceivable; there was not a Phyſician 
or Chirurgeon which did not ftrive to get in; inſomuch that 
they were forc'd to have Guards to keep off the Preſs, and to 
tie number of Two hundred Perſons have at once been pre- 
ent at his Operations. 

Of thoſe which he Cut, the number of thaſe who dy'd Indifferent 
excceced thoſe which recover d; we every day heard of the ſacceſi of 
death of one of them, and in one day there dy'd ſeven of them hiOperati. 
at la Charité. This number of dead, which ſhould have open'd gy, 
the Eyes of the moſt zealous Admirers of Brother Fames, had 
clear contrary effect; for being unwilling to own that they 
bad too raſhly expos'd their Judgment in his Fayour, they 
alt the cauſe of ſo many of theſe Inſtances of ill ſucceſs, on 
the Chirurgeons of the Charité, loudly declaring, That out of 
J:oukie of rhis new Operator, they muſt have poiſon'd theſe 
Patients, alledging that it was impoffible for them to die in 
ſuch numbers and ſo ſuddenly, without ſome cauſe foreign to 
the Operation. 

Tis not difficult to juſtifie the Chirurgeons againſt theſe Ca- 
umnies: The Diſſection of the Bodies of chele Dead was a e 
Iroof of their Innocence; the manner of their Deportment Succeſs 
towards Brother Fames was ſuch, that he could in the leatt 
complain of, and the Reception which they give all thoſe who 
ring them any thing new in Chirurgery, ſhews that they aim 
t nothing beſides the perfection of that Art; and if they ran 
in Crowds to ſee him Cut, *rwas rather to learn his Method, 
wich was given out to be ſurprizing, than to Criticize on, 
or Condemn it, Tis then unjuſt to accuſe them; no more is 
quifite than to examine the Nature and Conſequences of this 
beration, to Convince us that the cauſe of theſe Diſaſters 
"ht to be aſcrib d to him alone; and it ought rather to be 
vonder d at, that all his Patients did not periſh by the terri- 
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ble Inconveniencies which we have ſeen attend that Operati. 
on, which I will now recite, 
His raſh Brother Fames not having any guard to ſtop the point of his 
way of Inciſion Knife, commonly thruſt it too far, which occafion' 
flunging his piercing the Bladder in ſeveral places, for preſſing on the 
his Inc iſion Patient's Belly he forc'd the fund of the Bladder to approach 
Knife, its Neck; ſo that though the Inciſion enter never ſo little 
way into this Organ, it preſently touches its Fund, which has 
been alſo found open'd in ſeveral of thoſe which died; which 
is the reaſon why Brother Fames would not cut thoſe who 
had ſmall Stones, by reaſon that ſearching and groping for 


| the Stone, with the Point of the Inciſion Knife, he eafily found 
Bladder it when large, but difficultly when little: The great ones 


ſtopp'd the Knife, and on them he could cut the Bladder as much 
as he judg'd neceſſary to draw them out; but the ſmall ones 
did not at all ſtay the Inſtrument, whence he frequently pierc'd 
the Bladder in three or four Places. | 
Neck of the It has ſometimes been found that he has cut the Neck of the 
Blsdiier Bladder a-croſs; that it was wholly ſeparated from the Urethra, 
cut. by reaſon that not having met with any thing to guide his Inci- 
| ſion Kuife, he has cut the Neck inſtead of the Body, which he 
pretended to open near that part, and then finding his mi- 
ſtake, he was obliged to make another Incifion near the ſame, 
to draw out the Stone; but, judge you, whether a Bladder ſo 
cut can heal, and whether the Patient muſt not dye of it. 
Rectum It frequently happen d that Brother Fames allo open d the 
open d by Rectum, by reaſon that his Inciſion-Knife gliding along that 
the ſame Inteſtine to come at the Bladder, and the Entrail coming too 
Lithotomiſt. near one of the Edges of that Inſtrument, occaſion'd the na- 
; king of an Inciſion longways; twas out of doubt that the Re. 
ctum was open d, for the excrementitious Matter iflued out of 
the Wound. Ile had ſome alſo under his Hands who did rot 
immediately dye of this Accident, whoſe groſs Excrements i- 
ſued out by a Fiſtula which remains on them. 

I have already told you that Brother Fames was not at il 
ſurprized when he had open'd the Vagina; that happen d t9 
him in almoſt all the Women he which he cut: He affirm 
that the Wound was not mortal, nor even dangerous, but that 
it eaſily healed. I ſaw him cut two, whoſe Blood, as the la- 
ciſion was made, iſſued out at the external Orifice ot th: 
Womb; which was a certain evidence that the Vagina wi 
Cut, 

The Inte- I have been alſo told that there are ſome Women whole L- 
ftine, Vagi- gina and Rectum he has open'd both together, their groſs Ex- 
na and crements iſſuing out through the Neck of their Womb ; © 
Bladder that theſe poor Women became Objects of Compaſſion, having 
cut toge- at the fame time three conſiderable Wounds in three different 
ther. Parts, the Bladder, Ligina and Rectum. | 


prerced in 
three or 


four places. 
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erati. 'Tis not ſufficient barely to have performed the Operation 

well, the Ability of the Chirurgeon is ſhewn in well cutting 
of his e Patient, and carrying him on to a perfect Cure. Brother 
ond James was a bold Workman, but took no care of Cicatrizing 
n the the Wound: His Talent was that of going from Ci y to City, 
roach ind cutting all that offer'd ; but that done, he immediately 


ttle q quitted and abandoned his Patients, withont ever thinking of the 

h has Conſequences ; whence proceeded the numerous Certificates Several 
vhich with which he was always provided, by reaſon that he hurried Certificates 
who them from thoſe who were preſent at the Operation, and con- given to 


> for {quently thereby enabled to bear witneſs of his Dexterity and brother 
ound Ability in the Extraction of the Stone, But if he had ſtaid James. 
ones till the Cure had been perform'd before he had defired them, 
much they had not been ſo ſtuff'd with Elogies of him, as they were 
ones immediately after the Operation. For inſtance, if Brother 
iercd James had deſired Certificates of the firſt Phyſicians of the 

Court, as ſoon as he had Cut the Shooemaker of Fontaine- 


f the bleau, they had been very advantageous to him; but after ha- 
thre, ing ſeen that Patient languiſh at Ver/ailles, and dye two Years 
Inci- after he was cut, by reaſon of the Urine continually running 
ch he through the Wound, their Certificates would not indeed have 
mi. been very favourable to that Lit hotomiſt. 

ſame, The ſudden and 5 painful Death of the Marſhal de 
er ſo Jorge, the next Day after the Operation perform'd by Brother 


James, diſabus d the whole World; even his Admirers dared 


{ the not to attempt his excuſe : They allowed him to be in fault, 
| that and Monſieur Fagon being preſs'd to put himſelf into this Bro- 


g too ther s Hands, made a better choice in throwing himſelf imo 
> ma- thoſe of Monſieur Aſarechal, who ſucceſsfully extricated him 
e Re- out of that Difficulty, though the Circumſtances of theſe tvvo 
ut of Operations were alike, Monſicur Marechal faved Monſieur 
J not Fagon's Life, and, Brother Fames killed the Marſhal de 1 Orge ; 
ts il⸗ which ought to put a great Difference betwixt a Mountebank 
and a good Chirurgeon. 
at all All the Facts which I have juſt related were the Cauſes why 
yd to the Applauſe beſtow'd on Brother Fames did not prove laſting, 
rm'd, and that his Reputation changed into Diſgrace ſoon after its 
t that Birth; and thoſe who vaunted it the moſt were put to a forc'd 
e In- Silence. He reſolved to go to Orleans, Lion, and other Cities 


t the of France, where he cut as well as at Pari. The firſt Letters 
Wi which appear'd from thoſe who ſaw him cut, publiſh his great 
Dexterity 3 but the laſt following, like thoſe from Paris, were 


b Ua. not in his Favour; ſo that Brother Fames is ſcarce any longer 
s Ex- mention'd, Nor are we now told that 'tis probable he may 
3 fo return to his former Practice, and that he will fatisfie him- 


av10g lelf with going from Village to Village, and charitably cur- 
erent Wi ting at the Expence of the poor unhappy Wretches which ſhall 
tal! under his Hands. 
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| 
Advanta- Tho' I don't approve of Brother Fames's way of cutting, 


ges to be 


I dortt yet abſolutely condemn it; for there is ſomething good 


drawn from in his Method. I then draw from it two Advantages, the one 
this Method with regard to the Punction of the Peritonaum, which I ad- 


How fo 
per ject it. 


viſe to be made at that Place of the Bladder where he makes 
his Incifion, in order to draw out the Stone; and the other, 
with relation to the Aperture, which I propoſe to make of 
even the bottom of the Bladder, in order to draw out the 
Stone by the high Apparatus, In ſhort, I am perſwaded that 
a Chirurgeon who is a good Anatomiſt, knows how to guide 
his Inſtrument, and is fo far Maſter of it, as to carry it where 
he pleaſes, may ſucceed in the Practice of Brother James 
Method, by reaſon that he would avoid all thoſe pernicious 
Accidents which attended his Performance: But twould be to 
expoſe the Patient to too great Dangers, to cauſe him to be 
cut by that Brother, who being wholly ignorant of the Parts 
which muſt be cut, his bold Aſſurance in thruſting in his Pony- 
ard, proceeds only from the want of a ſufficient Stock of 
Knowledge to foreſee the Conſequences. No Man ever {aw 
him cut that did not tremble, and Chirurgeons themſelves, tho' 
hardened to theſe forts of Operations, were ſtartled at ſeeing 
him hold his Knife ſo long in the Wound. 

To conclude, the Advantage reſulting from this Relation is, 
that we are hereby inſtructed not to applaud with two much 
Precipitation what appears as new. In Phyſick, all propoſed 
Remedies are to be received; and in Chirurgery we ought 
to ſee all new inventions practiſed, which boaſt of a better 
Method than any in uſe: But we ought not to ſubject our ſelves 
to all Novelties. But examining them in both, ſhould chuſe 
the good, and reject the ill. Tis thus that Arts are improved, 
and tis thus that Chirurgery has reach'd thoſe Degrees of Per- 
fection, which at preſent renders it ſo admir'd. | 
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Ficurs XVII. For the OPERATIONS 
of the YARD. 


— 
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F all the Parts of our Body, few are ſubjected to a great- Toe Tard 
er number of Diſeaſes than the Yard ; ſome of which ſubject 40 
are cured as well by general as particular Remedies, and others many Indiſ- 
require manual Operation. Tis the, laſt Species with which poſit ions. 
am to entertain you, by inſtructing you what is requiſite to 1 
cure them. ; [ 
The Yard has three Parts which are commonly ſubjected 3 
to Operations; they are, the Prepuce, the Glans, and the Ure- Yard ſub- 
ra. On the Prepuce are performed two, the Phymoſss and ject to Ope- 
| 5 8 *  Paraphy- rations. . 
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there. I have demonſtrated the laſt in the Operations for the am 


Of the O- 
peration of 
Recutili. 


Of Cir- 
eumciſion. 


of the 
buckling of 
Youths, 
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Paraphymeſis: On the Glans three; it is ſeparated when ſtick- 
ing; the Shankers are divided from it, and it is Pierced when 
ſtopped ; and on the Urethra are practis d two, which are the con. 
ſuming of Calloſities, and the drawing out of a Stone when ſtopp'd 


and ſhall now ſhew you thereſt, Theſe are the Operations which 
are uſeful, and neceſſary to be known : There are three other; 
which ought to be rejected as unprofitable, they are the Recutili, 
Circumciſon, and Buckling; of which I ſhall ſay no more than 
what is neceſſary to give you a ſufficient Idea of them, to in- 
cline you to be the firſt in condemning them. 

By the Recutili, the Ancients underſtood an Operation which 
they performed on the Yard, when the Glans was too far un- 
covered. They practiſed it two ways, one by making a cir- 
cular Inciſion in the Skin of the Yard towards its Root, and 
drawing that Skin forwards till the Glans was thereby cover'd; 
and the other was, that after having raiſed the Prepuce on the 
Yard, they made a circular Incifion on the Internal Skin of the 
Prepuce, near the Glans: In both of theſe Methods, they tyed 
the end of the Prepuce on a ſmall Leaden Pipe, to leave a baſ- 
ſage for the Urine, and procure the cicatriſing of the two Lips 
of the Inciſion. They performed this Operation on thoſe who 
having the Glans always uncovered, found themſelves continu- 
ally incommoded by their Shirt rubbing againſt it, and coſt 
what it would, were reſolved to have that Part covered. 

Circumeiſion was performed on occaſion of an Indiſpoſition 
directly oppoſite to that, on whoſe account the Recutili was 

ractiſed; it was uſed when the Glans could not diſcover it 
ſelt. The Chirurgeon made a Ligature at the end of the Pre- 
puce above what he defigned to cut off, which was about the 
thickneſs of one or two Crowns ; then, with his Sciſſars, he 
cut off that Extremity of the Frepuce, which ſometimes left 
it in ſuch a tight Circle, that it did not return on the Glan. 
This Operation is no longer in uſe amongſt any but the Few: 
and Turk:, who make of it a Ceremony and Myſtery of their 
Religion: Tis not at all praQtifed by Chriſtians, but the Rab- 
bie, and Mufti's perform it on all the Male-Infants of their Law 
ſoon after their Birth, A | 

I don't know who was the Inventor of the buckling or 
ringing of Boys: But 'tis an Operation which ſhocks all man- 
ner of good Senſe.. The Operator drew the Prepuce outwards, 
and running a threaded Needle acroſs it, left in it a courſe 
Thread till the two Holes were cicatriſed ; when drawing it 
out, he run through in its ſtead a great Iron Buckle, which 
was left there during the whole time of the Subject's being 
under the Age fit for Generation. They affirmed, that this 
Buckle hindring the Youths having any Commerce with Wo- 
men, till the Age of twen'y five, when they took it off, their 
Strength was not diſſipated, but thereby preſerved for the Pro- 


creation of ſtrong Children, and ſuch as ſhould be able to ve 
the Common- wealth. | DER CL BS Thel 
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Theſe are three uſeleſs Operations, eſpecially in Northern T7/eleſſneſs 
and temperate Countries, where the Prepuce is not ſubject to of theſe 
ſhorten, or grow to an exceſſive length as in hot Climates, three Ope- 
where Circumciſion is frequently neceſſary, and where the Paſ- rations. 
fon of Love fo early hurries Men on to the Performance of 
its Rites. Let's now proceed to the pidctical Obſervati- 
ons. 
The Word Pyymoſis is derived from the Greek Verb Phi- Of the 
noein, which ſignifies to cloſe or ftreigheen, becauſe the Extre- PHxNHOgs 
mity of the Frepuce is ſo ſtrait, that it does not allow the and its 
Glans to diſcover it (elf ; fo that this Indiſpoſition is nothing ETYMOL9- 
but a too ſtrait Cloſure of the Prepuce, whole Extremity forms GY. 

a circular Bridle, which obſtructs the free Uſe of the Glaus, 
and this Diſeaſe happens either naturally, or by Accident. 

This Indiſpoſition is termed natural, when a Child trom its A natural 
Birth has the end of its Prepuce very ſtreight. There are ſeveral Phymoſis. 
to whom this happens, who in growing up, have it by little 
and little enlarged ; fo that the Glans comes naturally to ſhew 
it ſelf; but there are others whoſe Prepuge is fo cloſed, that 
tis impoſſible to perceive the Extremity of the Glans, Tis 
afirmed, ,that this draws on wo Inconveniencies, one of which Inconveni- 
is the Obſtruction of Generation, by hindrivg the Ejection of encies of 
the Sperm with a quickneſs ſufficient to be received in the this Indiſ- 
Matrix; and the other, that it engenders a thick white Mat- poſtcion. 
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ter betwixt the Prepuce and the Glams, which not being poſſi- 
ble to remove, it grows ſharp by its Stay, pricks and cauſes an 
itching of the Glans, which is the more fatigued, becauſe 
more ſenſible in theſe Perſons. But yet theſe Reaſons are not 
ſufficient to engage us to proceed to Operation: For in anſwer 


— — 


to the firſt, I muſt tell you, that I have known Perſons with 
this Indiſpoſit ion upon them, who have yet begot Children 
of which there are a thouſand Examples: And the ſecond In- 
convenience is eaſily remedied, by holding the end of the Pre- 
puce cloſe with the Fingers, while the 5phinder is relaxed for 
piſſing, when the Urine filling the Prepuce, rinces and cleanſes 
the Glans, freeing it from the thick Matter gather'd there, 
and carrying it off with it in its rapid Stream, when it quits 
the Prepuce. S | a 
This Diſeaſe is call'd Accidental, when tis cauſed by pocky Aecidental 
Shazkers and Ulcers, which canton themſelves around the Glaus, Phymoſis. 
or by a Swelling and Inflammation of the Yard, whence the 
Glans being too ſtrait encloſed by the tumefied Prepuce, may 
fall to Mogtification: In theſe two Caſes, we muſt immediate- 
y procetiſgo the Operation, which conſiſts in making an Inci- 
lion on the Prepuce from its Extremity to the Crown of the 
Glans, in manner following. 


= — . p= 
> = NEST 
3 . 


Having before the Operation prepared the Patient, if neceſ. Poſture af 
ſary, and diſpoſed the Apparatus, che Operator ſeats him in the Patient. 
an Elow- Chair a little inclined backwards; and then takes in ? 
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his Right-hand an Inſtrument made on purpoſe for; and uſed 
in no other Operation but this ; *tis furniſhed with a Handle, 
and has a Point and Edge like a Pen-knife. You ſee it mark d 
Manner of A; and being pointed, the Chirurgeon puts at its end a ſmall 
performing Globule of Wax as big as a Grain of Coriander. ſeed, which 
the Opera- keeps it from pricking in ſliding betwixt the Glaus and the 
tion. Prepuce. When the Point of the Inſtrument has reached the 
Crown of the Glans, the Operator holds the Yard firm in his 
Left-hand, then puſhing the Inſtrument pierces the Prepuce, 
which he cuts from the Crown of the Glans to its Extremity, 
in drawing the Inſtrument back to him: This muſt be ſo per- 
form'd, that the two Membranes of the Foreskin be cut equal- 
Dreſſing ly. The Chirurgeon ſuffers a ſmall quantity of Blood to run 
the Wound, from the Inciſion to clear the Yard, then he dreſſes the Wound, 
applying a Fledget B, cover'd with an Aſtringent, a Plaiſter C, 
fhaped like a Malteſe Croſs, and pierced in the middle, in or- 
der to leave a Paſſage for the Urine, with a Bolſter of the ſame 
Figure, wetted in Oxycratum, and a ſmall Band or Roller E, 
with which he makes a circular Bandage about the Yard, which 
is then put inte a ſmall Sung or Suſpenſor F, faſten'd to the cir- 
cular Bandage G run around the Belly; and this is done to pre- 
vent the Parts hanging down, or the provoking of any Flu- 
xion. 
Whom it This Operation is abſqlltely neceſſary to thoſe whoſe Pre- 
concerns to puce is cloſed up by Sha E. or pocky Ulcers around the Glan, 
have this To cure theſe Indiſpoſitſſſs, they muſt be dreſs'd, which 
Operation cannot be done without uncovering the Glaus: If no Remedies 
gerform'd. are applied, the Shanters will corrode the Yard, or produce 
the Fox; wherefore we muſt have recouſe to Operation. But 
we ought to avoid it, with regard to thoſe who are impatieut 
in bearing their Glas uncovered, therefore only preſs us to 
it. Accordingly I haye uſed it to ſome who had no other 
reaſon to defire it, than the defire of being made like others. 
The place l can't tell the reaſon why the Inciſion is order'd to be made 
where the on one of the ſides of the Tard; *tis not to avoid the Veſſels, 
Incifcon ra- for they are equally ſpread in all the Circumference of the Fre- 
zher to be pure. For my part, I make it in the middle and upper part of 
made. the Yard, and find that in this place the Inciſion is deeper, the 
Glans diſcovers it ſelf better towards the right and left, and 
the Deformity is leſs than when *tis made on the Sides. 
Of the The word Paraphymeſss is compos'd of Para, which imports 
PaRarny- greatly or beyond; and Phimoein, which ſignifies to cloſe 1, 
Mosis. becauſe the Glans is ſo cloſely ſhut up at its Root byy the re- 
verting of the Prepuce beyond the place from Huce it ad- 
vanced, that without a ſpeedy Remedy twould Mortife. 
This Diſeaſe is directly oppoſite to the Phymoſss; in the former 
the Glans is too cloſely cover'd, and in this tis too naked. 
Some Authors make two ſorts of Paraphymoſes ; the one Na- 
tural, the other Accidental, | wh 
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That which is call'd natural, is when the Prepuce being na- Paraphy- 
turally very ſhort, reverts wholly beyond the Drown of the moſt by 
Glans, and ceaſes to cover it any longer: When thoſe who are birth. 
troubled with this light Indiſpofition require help, ſome Au- 
thors are for applying to them the Operation of Recutuli, of 
which we have already ſpoken; but the Practice of it is worn 
out: Thoſe whe are Circumciſed are ſubje& to this ſort of 
Paraphymoſis, becauſe their Prepuce is cut ſhorter. 

The Accidental Paraphymoſis, is, when by violence the Pre- 
puce is fore d back beyond the Glans, and being naturally ſtrait, , 1 
it cannot return back and cover the Glans, being ſtopp'd b 28 
the largeneſs of its Crown. - This frequently happens to Chil-/7 ws fone 
dren whoſe Glans is not yet diſcover'd, and who inſtigated by _ 
a fanciful defire of ſeeing it, have forcibly drawn back the 
Prepuce beyond the Glans: This alſo happens to new married 
People in their efforts to depucetate their Virgin Spouſes; for 
by the Violence with which the Yard endeavours to enter, the 
Glans is ſtripp'd, and the Fore-skin cannot return to cover it 
again. I have ſeen a young Man to whom this happen'd on 
his Wedding-day, and who three days afterwards came to me 
with a raging Paraphymoſis, believing it to be the venereal Di- 
ſeaſe which he thought his Wife had given him: I reduc'd it, 
and told him, on the contrary, that *twas a Proof that his Wife 
was a Virgin, and if ſhe had not been virtuous, ſhe had ſpar'd 
him the Pain which he had endu 

Thoſe who direct the Cure o Faraphymoſis by Medica- Applicati- 
ments, muſt needs be very little infucted in the Nature of this n of Medi- 
Indiſpoſition: I cannot comprehend how they can depend on ment 
Oils, Cerats, and Cataplaſmes, for the cure of a Diſcaſe ſuffi- ain on this 
ciently preſſing, which will not allow us to defer one Moment ,;;afgon. 
the reduction of the part to its natural eſtate, at leaſt unleſs 
we will ſuffer the Yard to gangrene. In the Phymoſes we muſt 
prepare our Apparatus before we go to Work; but in the Fa- 
raphymoſss we muſt begin with immediately reveſting the Glan: 
with its Prepuce, and then prepare the neceſſary Remedies and 
Bands, The miſerable eſtate of a Yard attack d by a Paraphy- 
moſin, and the Pains which the Patient feels, require a more 
ſpeedy Relief than that of Topics, preſcrib'd frequemtly by 
thoſe who don't in the leaſt know in what Danger the Patient 
is. | 

We muſt then proceed to the Operation, which conſiſts in The Ope- 
getting the Prepuce over the Glans in order to re- cover it; ration de- 
which muſt be inſtantly done, and the Patient not lett till tis ſcribò d. 
done. To perform which, the Yard muſt be dipt into cold 
Water for a ſmall time, that by the Coolneſs of the Water 
the Spirits being driven back, the Bulk of the Glans may de- 
creaſe, which was before very big and hard; then taking the 
Yard betwixt the fore and middle Fingers of both Hands, 
whoſe Backs muſt be turn'd to the Patient's Belly, we bring 
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the Preprire over the Glans, which at the ſame time we puſh 
back with our two Thumbs, endeavouring to force it again 
into its Purſe, If the Glans has not been long uncover'd, 
« we may expect ſucceſs this way; but theſe ſorts of Patients 
not diſcovering themſelves to the Chirurgeon *till the Extre. 
mity, when the Yard is much ſwell'd, and there are on the 
Prepure q {ort of Puſtules fill'd with a reddiſh Water, which 
tumeſie it in an extraordinary manner, and there are a ſort of 
circalar Fiſſures or Chaps which partly divide the Glans from 
the Yard, the Chirurgeon is oblig'd with the Point of the 
Lancet H, to make {mall Inciſions on the internal Membrane 
ot the Prepuce, in order to relax the place where the Glan; 
is too ſtraitly bridled; he makes as many of theſe ſmall Inci- 
Hons as are neceſſary to leave liberty to the Prepuce to come 
over the Glan; which is not then difficult if he holds the 
Yard as already directed. 
When the Glaus is reſtor'd to its Lodging, the Operation 
finiſh'd. The Chirurgeon then prepares his Apparatus in 
the fame manner as in the Phymoſes, he embrocates the Belly, 
which he covers with a Bolſter dipt in Oxycrat, he applics 
another to the Scrotum, bleeds the Patient ſome time after the 
Operation, and keeps his Belly open by cooling Glyſters, 
obliging him to a proper regimen of Living, in order to avoid 
the grievous Conſequence'ot a Diſtemper of this nature; and 
at the expiration ot ſamedays, it will be proper to Inject 
with a Syringe I, affe Injections under the Prepuce, to 
. mundifie and cleanſe the Wounds made by the ſmall Inciſions 
which the Chirurgeon was oblig'd to make, after which its 
Cicatriſing maſt be procur'd. a | 
Advice of | find in ſome of the Modern Authors which have written 
ſome Chi. concerning Operations, that we muſt with our two Thumbs 
Surgeons to puſh around the Glans in order to force it to re-enter, and uot 
"#94 chruſt its Extremity towards the Root of the Yard, by res- 
voided, bon that its Subſtance being ſoftiſn, to puſh it in this manner 
would enlarge its circular Bulk, and hiader its returmng to 
its Place. Thoſe who give us this Rule, diſcover themſelves 
to be ſcarcely Chirurgeons, for if they ever had practis d this 
Operation, they would know that the Glaus is then ſo tume- 
fied and hard, that what Efforts ſoever may be made toward 
the covering of it again, tis impoſſible to enlarge it by puſh- 
ing its Extremity : We muſt refer our ſelves to thoſe who are 
actual Practitioners; and no Perſon can better inſtruct others 
on the head of Operations, than thoſe who have practis'd 
them for a long Series of Tear s. 3 
Of the The A#/2/t0n of the Prepuce to the Glans, which ſometimes 
Abnsiox happens, is call'd Symphyſtss from Syn which ſigniſies together, 
of the and Phyein to ſlick, becauſe that then the Prepuce is clolcly 
PRrEPUCE ſtuck to the Glans, We have ſeen Children come into the 
to the World with the Prepuce glued to the Glans; and when the 
GLANS. Patient 
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patient is born ſo, the Separation is very difficult, becauſe 
thoſe two Parts being form'd together, are join'd in the whole 
circumference, and make as it were but one continued part, 
hut yet we muſt endeavour to ſeparate them with an Inſtru- 
ment calbd the Small Myrile-Leaf K, a Mitle ſharp, which 
we gently thruſt betwixt the Glans and Prepuce, carefully a- 
voiding the piercing the latter, which is thin, and not eafily 


heal'd. - Alſo lifting up the Prepuce with the Lancet L, we Manner of \_/ 


may diſſect and ſeparate the two Membranes of the Prepuce Inc iſion. 
and the Glans, in the ſame manner that an Anatomiſt divides 
the two contiguous and connected Membranes from one ano- . 
ther; and if in the performance of this Operation tis impoſſi - 
ble to avoid cutting one of theſe Parts, it ought rather to be 
the Glans than the Prepuce: But a dexterous Chirurgeon will 
ſeparate them without hurting either of them; that done the 
Operator muſt dayly flide in an Ivory Mrtle-Leaf to prevent 
their Re- union. 

lt frequently happens that this Adhæſion ſupervenes the Ope- f the ac. 
ration of the Paraphymoſe: ; for if the cicatriſmg of the Inciſi- i enta! 
ons made on the internal part of the Prepuce be neglected, Sy wphiſis 
that part will inevitably ſtick to the Gans; as it alſo frequent- ,,, i, Ori- 
y does after Ulcers and Shankers imperfectly cured. In theſe 
Caſes tis eaſily ſeparated, becauſe it ſticks only at the ulcera- 
ted places, and is not wholly glued, as when the Patient is 
born ſo, This Indiſpoſition chagrines married People, be- 
cauſe the performance of the comugal Duty in perfection is 
thereby obſtructed; and that brings them to the Chirurgeon, 
who ſeparates the Parts in the manner above mention'd: The 


gine. 


Separation perform'd, the Chirurgeon ſlides in betwixt the Dreſſing of 


Prepuce and the Glans the ſmall bits of Linnen NN, dipt in the Patient 
ſome deſiceative Water, ſuch as the Vulnerary Water; which after the 
is continued *till the whole be cicatris'd, | Operation. 
It frequently Happens that there grows on the Yard ſmall Of Warts 
Yerrucal Excreſcencies which are call'd Hart: The Italians on the 
call them Poreifigli, from their reſembling of Figs. Theſe Yard. 
Excreſcencies are compos'd of ſoft Fleſh, and are ſlimy and 
very thin: Then multiply with great Expedition, wherefore 
the Cure of them is · not to be deferr d. Theſe ſort of Warts 
almoſt always proceed from an impure Cauſe, contracted by 
venereal Con junctions, which obliges them to have recourſe to 
the Chirurgeon, without whom they will grow and produce 
leveral others in ſeveral Places. 
Two ways of curing of them are propoſed, ene by Medi- Two ways 
caments, and the other by Chirurgery. | of curing 
The Medicaments uſed in this Caſe are of two ſorts, firſt chem. 
thoſe which mortifie the Fleſh, by changing it from lively and Choice of 
ruddy, to flaccid and white: Of this ſort is Sabine pulveris'd Medica- 
aud applied to them; the other Species is of thoſe 2 ments. 
ume 
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ſame them by ſlow Corroſzon, as do the Unguents of Chalcity, 
and that term'd Unguentum Ægyptiacum. 

Chirurgi- The Chirurgical means of removing them are alſo two, b 
cal Me- Cigature and Sciſſars. We apply Ligature to thoſe who are 
thods. narrow at bottom; we bind them with the fine red Silk ©, 
which done they commonly fall off in two Days. But there 
being frequently many of them which cannot admit of a Liga. 
ture, we rather cut them off with the Sciſſars P, the neareſt 
to the Skin we poſſibly can. The Blood which ſprings out 
muſt be left to run to the quantity of about a ſmall Pan, after 
inte be which the Yard muſt be waſh'd with warm Wine, and the 
compleat- Places from which the Blood iſſues be touch'd with the Point 
ed, of a Vitriol Stone, which has two good Effects. one of ſtop. 
ping Blood, and the other of cauteriſing the place which it 
rouches, burning the ſmall remaining Roots of the Wart, 

which afterwarc's fall off with the Scar. 

We are not to expect a perfect Cure of Warts on the Yard 
without the aſſiſtance of general Remedies, for being produc'd 
by a ſort of Virus, /udorific Fii/ans are to be uſed: The Mercu- 
rial Pills or Panacea will carry off the cauſe, if we aim at a 
perfect Cure. 

of an When the Urethra is not perforated, tis a native Indiſpoſi- 
Iurrgro- tion: There are few Chirurgeons who have not been call d to 
Raven help New-born Infants, the end of whoſe Urethra was never 
Ugra. Vet open d, and conſequently they cannot void their Urine: 
From whence *ris maniteſt, that the Seroſity in which the In- 
fant floats whilſt in the Womb, is none of its Urine, as many 
Authors have thought, ſince theſe imperforated Children could 
on have ever Urin'd, and yet they have the ſame Waters as 

others. 
Manner The Operation conſiſts in the making an Aperture with ut- 
of perform. moſt Expedition, becauſe the Child cannot live long without 
mg the O- voiding its Urine, This Aperture is made at the place where 
peration, it ought naturally to be, with a Myrtle. leaf Knife Q, long: 
pointed, and provided with a Handle, or rather with 
the Lancet R. Tis very eaſie to make the Hole, nothing 
being requiſite beſides piercing the Skin which covers the Glan. 
Bur when the Partitions of the Paſſage are glued together, we 
muſt proceed ſo far as till the Urine iſſues out, which is the 
end here propos d. The Orifice of the Incifion muſt rather 
be large than ſmall, for ſeveral reaſons, and I think tis not ne- 


How this 
Operation 


ceſſary to inſert a ſmall Leaden-Pipe to hinder the re-union of 


the edges of the Wound, becauſe the frequent Paſlage of the 

Urine prevents its cloſing. | as 

Three „ The Glans being imperforated is not the only Defect inci- 

ther de fr, dent to that part; there are yet three other Indiſpoſitions whoſe 

of the Cure requires the hand of the Chirurgeon, viz. when the Hole 

"Wha is too ſmall, when not pierced at the end; and laſtly, _— 
: renu 
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Frenlum or Bridle is too ſhort. Let's then proceed to the O- 

jerations neceſſary to remedy theſe .three Difficulties, 

If the Hole of the Glans be too ſmall, the Urine cannot paſs 

aa Stream bigger than a Thread, or Drop by Drop, when 

oo much time is ſpent in piſſing, and the Seed cannot be 

iculated quick enough, In this caſe the Aperture mult be 

njarg'd, which is done either by Remedies or Inſtruments; 

the Remedies are a Tent of Elder-Pith, or a bit of prepar'd How to re- 
Spwnge, with which the Paſſage is enlarg'd by flow degrees, medy the 
being enlarg'd in proportion to the widening of the Orifice ; firſt, 

but this way is too dilatory, wherefore I adviſe to make uſe 

of the Lancet, with which we enlarge the Hole at its two 

Extremities above and below, The Operation is perform'd 

in a moment, being more Expeditious and leſs Painful than the 

Tent: The Leaden Pipe 1s ultlel⸗ here, unleſs it be when the 

Clan is not perforated, 

It ker happens that the Glan, is not perforated in the Com 
er linary place, but below it towards the Fræanulum; thoſe af- ence of the 
ſected with this Indiſpoſition, are oblig'd to raiſe up their "OR, 

Yard in order to make Water; this is calld Hypoſpadias from . 
the two Greek Words Hypo, below, and Spaxein, to pierce. This 
frequently proceeds from a Child's coming into the World 
without any Aperture of the Glans, and the Parent's not diſ- 
cerning it, the Urine which endeavours to paſs out, makes its 
way near the Bridle, which is the thinneſt part of the Urethra; 
thoſe whoſe Urethra is pierc'd in this manner are uncapable of 
Generation, by reaſon that the Sperm diſperſing on the fide of 
the Vagina, and being thereby depriv'd of its Vigour, makes 
but a low Progreſs towards the Orifice of the Matrix; where- 
fore this is an Indiſpoſition which neceſſarily requires Ope- 
ration, 

We muſt then, with the pointed Myrele-Leaf Q, pierce the How to re- 
Clans, and thereby make ſuch an Aperture as ought to be pair it. 
there naturally; the Orifice then made, inſert in it a ſmall 
Leaden-pipe 8, long enough to run beyond the lower Aperture 
in the Urethra, and con ſuct the Urine thro' this new one: 

Next we muſt go about the cloſing the old one, quickening 

the Edges of it by ſmall Incifions, and procuring its cicatriſing: 

The Pipe muſt be left in the urinary Paſſage, which muſt be Advice of 
kept faſt and tied to it with the String T, till the Cure be ſome Pra- 
perfected, that the Urine no longer paſſing thro” the old Ori- &itioners. 
fice may nat hinder its re- union. If we cannot cloſe this Hole, An extra- 
ome Authors direct us to make an Incifion on the Glan, from ordinary 
the firſt Aperture to the ſecond, cutting it like a writing Pen Cauſe of an 
with the ſmall Incifion-knife V, that ſo the Urine and Seed Aperture 
paſſing thro a large Pipe, may be caſt to the Places where they made in 
ought to go. | | the Ure- 

| have ſeen ſome Children whoſe Urethra has been pierc'd thra diſtant 
#0 or three Fingers breadth diſtant from the Glans: Theſe from the 
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were Children ſubject to piſs their Beds, and who to eſcape 
Correction, which frequently fell on them, tied their Yar 
with a Thread, concluding that an infallible way, and in the 
interim the Urine preſſing its paſſage, after violent Pains, 
made a way near the Ligature, through which that Ser: 
continually paſs'd afterwards. To cure theſe Patients we muſt 
thruſt into the Urethra a ſmall Leaden Pipe, which muſt be run 
beyond the Orifice, whoſe re- union we aim at. 
Inconvent- There are ſome who are born with the Bridle of their Yard 
cies of the roo ſhort; this Frenum draws the Glan downwards, particu. 
third De- larly at the time of Erection: Whence the Aperture being at 
fed. that time too low, if the Yard be not rais'd, the Perſon wil 
piſs on his Legs or Feet, and twill be impoſſible tor the Seed 
to be darred directly into the Matrix, Whence the penera'ive 
The Opera- Work will be obſtructed. To remedy this Inconvenience then, 
rion whic# by a light Sciſſure of the Inciſion-kniſe or Sciſlars X, we cut 
cures ts the Bridle acroſs, in the ſame manner that we do the Sering 
under the Tongue, and ſo by a very light Operation remedy 
two Inconveniencies which it cauſes. I have ſeen ſome who 
have been cur'd of this Indiſpoſition by a Shazker corrodiugthe 
Bridle, but would not adviſe any to make uſe of ſo dangerous 
a Remedy. 
Of the Tho? Carnoſity be a general Term, fignifying all manner of 
Carxogts ſuperfluous Fleſh engender'd in any part of the Body whatſo- 
wy. ever, yet Cuſtom has made us to underſtand by that word, an 
excreſcence of Fleſh which takes up and ſtops the urinary Paſ- 
ſage. The reality of the exiſtence of this Diſtemper, has been 
thought to have been ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd by our Anceſtors, 
FVulgar Er- that no Perſon has ventur'd to conteſt it: they tell us that the 
vor con- virulent Humour of a Gonorrhæa inceſſantly iſſuing from the 
cerning this Projiaic, by its Acrimony corrodes the Urethra, and that from 
Ind iſ poſiti. thoie Ulcers grows a fungous Flcſh which occaſions this Di- 
en. ſcaſe. Tis the Intereſt of thoſe who pretend to particular 
Remedies for this Diſtemper, to confirm rather than detect 
the Error, and that the rather, becauſe, that this Indiſpoſition 
being abandon'd by real Chirurgeons, is fallen into the Hands 
of Strollers, and Broachers of Secrets. 


John Baptiſt Loyſeau, a Chirurgeon of Bordeaux, in the Chi- 

Remarka- rurgical Obſervations which he has left in writing, tells us 

ble In- that he was call'd to King Henry IV, to cure him of a Carnijh 

ſtance, Zy, that he dreſs'd him, and accordingly did cure him, and that 

he was rewarded with the Poſt of Chirurgeon to His Majeſi, 

which the King gave him. This Story, tho' very memorable» 

does not prove the exiſtence of Carmſities; it indeed diſcovels 

that Monſicur Loyſeau acted the Secret- Monger, and pla) d (26 

„ Monuntebauk in publiſtiog his Performance without mentioning 

N % either the Means or Remedies which he uſed, If it was tue 
if, 


that the King had a Carnoſity, and that he conſumed K 7 
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kim, he ſhould not in Writing of this Story have made a Se- 
cret of the Method, nor the Drugs which he us'd in a Cure 
which was ſo liberally rewarded ; but ſince he is filent in the 
el. n ial Part, I take the whole to be Apocryphal. 

When we find a difficulty of making Water, and that the 
U:ine drains through in a ſmall Stream, forked and a-croſle, 
th- the Patient when he is inclin'd to Piſs is conſtrain d to 
go to the Seat, by the Efforts which he makes to force out his 
Water, and when he thinks all is paſt out, there remains yet 
ſome in the Bladder, this we call the Carnoſity: But notwith- Experience 
ſtanding my diligent Obſervation, in opening the Bodies charg d authorizes 
wich being affli ted with this Diſtemper, I have not yet met this doubt. 
wich one that really was ſo, nor have I met with any Chi- 
rurg--n (I mean worthy of Credit) that ever affirm'd to have 
ſeen one. 

| know that there are many Perſons who have the Accidents Auſwer to 
which I have juſt mention'd, but they are not gecaſion'd by % Obje- 
Carnſities, they are the Effects of one or more Gonorrhaa s, ction. 
which have ulcerated and corroded the Urethra in ſeveral 
places, and the Scars of theſe Ulcers being hard, and ns 
to be callous, they ſtraiten the Paſſage of the Urine, whic 
thence conſequently does not iſſue out ſo eaſily, and 'tis the 
fame cicatris'd Scars which hinder the Paſſage of the Probes 
which we believe to be interrupted by a Carnoſity. © 

Tho' we know the true cauſe of this Indiſpoſition, tis not 
yet leſs difficult to cure: In order to which we muſt diſengage 
the Urethra of theſe callous Scars which render the Paſſage ſo 
ſtrait, that the Urine paſſes in a Stream no bigger than a 
Thread; and to that purpoſe the Probe not being ſufficient to 
open its paſſage, we muſt have recourſe to Medicaments; for 
twill be only to deceive our ſelves, to hope to compaſs our 
end by the edg'd Probes deſcrib'd by Ambroſe Pare, and other 
Authors, to whom] refer you in order to judge of them. 

The Chirurgeon then prepares his Cathæretic or Cauſtic Re- Remedy to 
medy weaker or ſtronger, in proportion to the Scars being of be appiy à 
freſh or old date; he takes a Wax-candle V. the end of which t0 this Di- 
that he thruſts into the Yard mult be a little bent, in order to ſeaſe. : 
lodge his Medicament in that Cavity; then he introduces the 
laid Wax-candle into the Urethra, thruſting it gently forwards 
till *ris ſtopp'd by the Scar, and then leaving it in the Yard, 
that the Caxſtic then touching the Calloſity and working upon 
. may contume part of it, a {mall Scar of which will fall 
off; the next day he repeats the ſame, and muſt continue it till 
the Paſſage is free. He will diſcover what progreſs he has Progre's 
made, by obſerving how much farther the Wax-caadle will en- , thi Care. 
ter he laſt times than it did at the firſt Trial; but the Chi- 

"urgcon mult not be impatient inthis Operation which requires 
ume; for if he prepares a ſtronger Corroſiye in order to haſten 
2 | the 
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the Cure, that will be attended with Pains, Inflammation, and 
corroding more than is convenient: We muſt take care to ob- 
lige the Patient to make Water before the Application of this 
Remedy, that remaining two or three Hours applied to the 
Calloſity, it may have time to remove the Scar. When the 
Candle enters as far as the Bladder, and the Patient piſſes in a 
full Stream, there is nothing more left to be conſumed ; but 

The Com- then the Chirurgeon muſt dry up the Places which the Cau- 

pleating of ſtick has touch d. which is perform'd by deſiccative Liquor; 

the Cure. frequently Syring'd into the Urethra, and by a leaden Probe Z, 
rubbed with Quick- Silver, which he muſt often introduce, in 
order to keep the Paſſage continually free and open, till it Ci. 
catrize anew. | 
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HE Matrix is not leſs ſubje& to Chirurgery than all the 

other Parts of the Body, being attack'd by an infinity of 
Diſeaſes, ſeveral of which will admit of no other Cure than 
from the hand of a Chirurgeon : This is inconteſtably the moſt 
ſenſible part of the Body; and the Chirurgeon muſt treat it 
with more nicety and precaution than the reſt. 

Of thoſe Diſeaſes which require Operation, ſome happen to Several 
the external Orifice of the Uterus, and others to the Fundus: Diſeaſes of 
Thoſe of the external Orifice are of two ſorts, viz, when that the Ma- 
part is ſtopp'd, and when ſome exotick or unnatural Body trix. 

L 3. grows 
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; grows there: Thoſe of the Fund of the Uterus all reduce them: pro 
ſelves to delivery, and its Conſequences, rial 
Cloſure of The Orifice may be ſtopp'd in two different places, either rial 
the exter- at the Lips, or at the Caruncules: Both which Places the Chi- ſup 
nal Oriſice. rurgeon muſt open, wherefore he cannot be too exactly in- cer 
formed of the difference of them, inorder to prevent his being du 

deceived. thi 


Different When the two Lips are joined together, they are either 
Canſes of wholly or partly ſo. They cannot be cloſed throughout their 
the jun. whole extent by any other occafion than a natural defect, be- 
Fare of the cauſe that being naturally ſeparated, the Urine, which conti- 
Lips of this nually paſſes, will not allow them to be join'd together from 
Part. cue end to the other: If then they are but partly ſo, that may 
be aſcribed to their firſt Formation, or rather to ſome accident 
happening after the Birth, as Ulcers ill dreſs'd, or Puſtules ſuper- 
vening the Small- Pox betwixt the Lips, which they glew and 
partly join together in Cicatriſing. | 
When the cloſure of the external Orifice is found to be at the 
myrtiform Caruncules, it was fo from the firſt formation, there 
being no external Cauſe which can abſolutely cloſe it up, 
There are ordinarily ſome ſmall Fibres which keep the four Ca. 
runcules as it were tied together, and which, ſhutting them, 
make them reſemble a Roſe-bud half blown: *Tis theſe Fi. 
Frille, which when broken by the firſt approach of the Huſ- 
band, when the Yard forces its entrance, which ſometimes 
ſhed ſome drops of Blood, which is the mark of Virginity ; 
but when, inſtead of ſimple Fibres, Nature in/the Formation 
of the Fœtus has placed here a ſftrovg Membrane, which join- 
ing with the Caruncules will not allow them to admit the Yard 
into the Vagina, then the Husband's Efforts are vain, he can» 
not force this Barrier, but the Chirurgeon with his Inciſion Knife 
muſt open him, a Paſſage. a | 
Falſe Opi- This Diſpciicion has plung'd ancient Anatomiſts and People 
nions on into various Errors, It has made ſeveral Anatomiſts ſuppoſe 
his Sub- a tranſverſal Membrane in the Neck of the Uterus, on which 
ject. they have beftow'd the Name of Hymn; and becauſe in ſome 
Bodies they have found theſe Caruncules join'd by a Mem- 
brane, they have eftabliflyd it as a cerrainty that all Virgins 
have it, and made it the rea} Proof of Virginity, being fir inly 
perſwaded that when it was not there, the Perſon muſt have 
been deflower d by the entrance of ſomething into her Vagins. 
I have {ought for this Membrane in ſeveral Girls which I have 
open d at all Ages, and who had undoubtedly been very chaſt, 
but never found it; wherefore, with all the modern Anato- 
Another miſts, I belicve it to be imaginary, The other Error is po- 
prepoſſeſ= pular: Thoſe, whoby reaſon. of this Obſtacle, cannot conſum- 
fron, mate their Marriage, have ſometimes believed that the Points 
were tied; for ſome affirm, that when the Prieft marries the 
Couple, one of thoſe preſent, byſty ing a Knot on a Point, and 
tongs: "pronouncing 
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em- pronouncing certain words, ſtops the conſummation of the Mar- | 
riage 3 but tis very fooliſh to entertain ſuch Notions, When a Mar- a 

ther rage cannot be conſummated, we ought not to hunt after any i 

Chi- ſupernatural Cauſe, nor believe it owing to the Practices of Sor- 

in- cerers. Who have no power over any beſides weak and too cre- 

Ing dulous Minds: The Deficiency is always Natural, and if we 


throughly ſearch into its Cauſe, we ſhall find it either in the 
Genirals of the Man or thoſe of the Woman, and ſometimes in | 
their Imagination, 
Of all Indiſpoſitions, the moſt preſſing is when a Girl, at her Nece/jty of 
coming into the World, has not her Vulva perforated; it muſt 920747107 
beopen'd with utmoſt expedition ; but 'tis not ordinarily per- when the 
ceived before the ſecond or third Day after her Birth, by ob- Vulva 15 
ſerving that ſhe is not wet; when the Operation is eaſier than entirely 
at her Birth, becauſe the Urine being iſſued out of the Bladder, </2/ed. 
and ſtoppꝰd by the Lips join'd topethery. puſhes them outwards 
by the Tumour which it there occaſions: And allo the Skin 
being extended very tort, we ſee the Line were the Inciſion is 
to be made longways; ſo that taking the Pen-knite A, or the 
Inciſion knife B, we cut the Skin which joins rhe Lips, and 
make an Aperture proportion'd according to the Shape and Size 
wh ch it ought to have naturally. | 
The Greeks called the Lips of the Matrix Pterigomata, from What to be 
Pteri, Wings, by reaſon of their reſemblance to them. When done when 
the cloſure is but in part, the Operation is leſs difficulr, becauſe the Vulva 
the Aperture which we find already contributes very much to bur partly 
the finiſhing the ſeparation ; which is not often periorm'd on cloſed. 
a velides great Girls ready to be married. This Iudiſpoſit ion 
1s call'd Sympiiſis, as well as that of the Prepuce, frora Sym, 
wach ſiguifies together, and phyein, to ſtick, In order to per- 
ferm this Operation ſafely, the young Woman mult be laid on 
te edge of a Bed, her Legs downwards and extended wide, 
then with the little Dilator C, which the Operator holds in his 
Left hand, and has before thruſt into the Or:fice which he finds 
before, he dilates the two Lips with the Pen-knife A, which 
be uſes with his Right-hand. He ſeparates the united Places 
oy little and little, taking care not to cut either of the Lips; he 
Mut allo be careful that the point of the Pen-knite don't touch | 
ether the Nyzmphe, the Caruncules, or the Clitoris; if the Adbæ- 1 
hon oe at the upper Part, he muſt in cutting it draw the Inſtru- 1 
ment to him, and avoid too great precipitation. By this we "= 
ſee that this Separation is rather a Diſſection than an Opera- | 
ay The Cure confitts only in applying to the ſuperficial 
"ounls we have made, Deſiccatives, which we faſten on the 
Lips by a Bandage ſhap'd like a double T, and the hindring their 
C-Unlon, Imbrohes 
When the Obſtacle is at the Caruncules, the Chirurgeon 22 7 
e e e 
A 5 in de no Conception: cules, 
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The impoſſibility of this Introduction is not diſcover'd'till after 
Marriage, and 'tis on this occaſion that People believe the Point 
to be tied, as I have already hinted: But the Cauſe being Natu- 
ral, it muſt be ſought for in a too cloſe Conjunction of the 
Caruncules, which muſt be remedied,  _ 
Two ſorts This Conjunction is of two ſorts; for either the Carunculu 
of theſe un-are tied together by membranous Fibres too ſtrong to admit of 
natural their Separation, and then there is but a very ſmall hole left in 
Conjuncti- the middle for their Courſes to run through, and through which 
ons. the Tard cannot paſs; or they are wholly cloſed by a Mem- 
brane ſtrong enough wholly to ſtop the Aperture, and which, 
like a tranſverſal Barrier, prevents any thing entring in, or 
coming out of the Vagina: Theſe two Obſtacles, though diffe- 
rent from each other, are not to be remov'd any otherwiſe than 
by the Hands of a Chirurgeon. | 
How to di- Theſe Indiſpoſitions are not ordinarily communicated to a 
ſtinguiſ Chirurgeon, before ſeveral ways have been try'd to break thro 
one from this Obſtacle; and after the Husband and Wife are utterly tir 
rhe other. and exhauſted by many vain Attempts : The Chirurgeon then 
Giicovers the true Cauſe, by touching with his fore-Finger the 
Caruncules; if they are Fibres which tye them, he will find the 
end of his Fnger encloſed as in a Ring; but if it be occaſion d 
by a Membrane, he will find no Aperture, 
You ought not to ſuſpe& theſe Indiſpoſitions being really 
ſuch as 1 have deſcribed them, 'tis a truth which ſeveral Chi- 
Turgeons can atteſt : I have ſeen ſome my ſelf, and amongſt 
others a young Lady lately married, who was ſeveral 
Months without being able to conſummate her Marriage, and 
had never had that Satisfaction without the help of Chirurgerj. 
Inſtances of Fabricius of Aquependente relates two Inſtances which confirm 
theſe Indiſ- what I have advanc'd : The one is of a Servant-Maid which ſeve- 
poſotions, ral Scholars could not Deflower, and who, after having ſhock'd 


and the in- all their Vigour againſt the Ligatures of her Caruncules, wi 


convenien- forc'd to have recourſe to him. The other Example is of 2 
cies which Girl, who, being wholly imperforate, could not diſcharge het 
attend menſtruous Terms, they being detained by a Membrane which 
them. join d the Caruncules, and intirely lock'd up the Paſſage, which 
| occalion'd a preſſing weight in the Vagina, accompanied with 
inſupportable Pains ; he made an Incition lengthways in that 
Membrane, from whence iſſued out a great quantity of black 
and ſtinking Blood, which gave the Patient eaſe, and he per- 
fectly cured her. There is alſo an Author who has written 

Treatiſe in Latin, de Imperforatis. | 
Ways of ſe- We are now to ſhevy hov/ to ſeparate theſe Caruncules. The 
parating Woman then being laid on the edge of the Bed with her Thigbs 
tbe Car un- Open, we ſeparate the Lips of the Matrix and the Nympe, in 
rules order to diſcover the Caruncules ; we cauſe the left Lip and 
OS Nympha to be held by an Apprentice, whilſt with the left Hand 
we hold the other Lip and Nymph diſtant from it: Then the 
| 8 d | Operatc! 
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operator takes in his other Hand the Inciſion- knife D, holding 
it by the back, and with it makes four Inciſions, one at each 
ſpace betwixt the Caruncules in order to diſengage or unbri- 
de them, in ſuch manner that theſe four ſmall Inciſions to- Their diſ- 
gether compoſe the Figure of St. Andrew's Croſs, or the Let- engage- 
ter X. by reaſon that the Caruncules are ſituate one above and ment. 
the other below, and the two others laterally. The Carun- 
cules thus freed from their Ligatures ſeparate, and leave an 
Aperture large enough for the entrance of the Yard, which 1s 
the end of this Operation. 3 5 
When a Membrane intirely ſtops the Vagina, the Woman is Hom t 
ſituated in the ſame Poſture, and with a mounted Lancet E, pierce the 
we make one only Aperture longways in the Membrane, ſuch app. 
an one as Fabricius made in the Imperforate Girl; the Blood han- 
derain'd in the Vagina preſſes this Membrane outwards, and hich 
facilitates the Aperture. The largeneſs of theſe Inciſions can- ſometimes 
not be determin'd, that depends on the Prudence of the Chi- joins them. 
rurgeon. If we ſhould conſult the Caprice of ſome Husbands; 
we ſhould make them very ſmall; but if we regard the Ad- 
zantage of the Women, they ſhould be rather large than ſmall, 
n order to their more eaſie Delivery. 
find our Authors to preſcribe four different Operations to Four Ope- 
be perform'd on the Matrix; they are firft the exciſion of the rations on 
Nymphe; ſecondly, the Amputation of the Clitoris; thirdly, the Matrix 
ine Extraction of the Cercoſss ; and fourthly, that regarding deſcrib d by 
Hermaphrodites, Theſe Operations are ſo ſeldom practis'd, ſo Authors. 
that they may be retrench'd from the number of the others: 
But yet I thought it not improper to inſtru the young Chi- 
rurgeon with regard to them, becauſe he ought not to be 
Ignorant of any thing relating to his Profeſſion, and that ſome 
extraordinary occaſion of his Performing them may offer. 
The NympLe are long and flat membranous Bodies, ſituate Cutting of 
in the Grand Fiſſure at the external Orifice of the Matrix: part of the 
'Tis affirm'd that they ſometimes grow to that degree, that Nymphæ. 
they hang out of the great Lips, when whatever exceeds their 
natural ſize ought to be cut off. To this purpoſe having laid 
the Woman on her back, and holding the Lips aſunder, we 
take one of the Nymphe, from which we cut with the Sciſſars 
E, the ſuperfluous part, holding it faſt with the Forceps G: 
Then we perform the ſame Operation on the other, taking 
care not to cut more off that than we did off the tormer, and 
not to cut them too near their Roots, becauſe the uſe of the - 
Nymphg is by their extenſion to adminiſter means for the en- + 
agement of the external Orifice in the delivery of Women 4 
Which they cannot do if they are wholly cut off, by reaſon 
that the cicatris'd Scars will not ſtretch. 
If the Clitoris does not extend outwards beyond the Bounds {Putati- 
which Nature has preſcrib'd ir, there is no need of Operation, 9” of the 
ut ſometimes it grows to that degree as to become as big Clitoris. 
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and long as a Man's Tard; this happens frequently to the 
Egyptian Women. The Europeans who have this part larger 
than other Women, are call'd Fricatrices, becauſe they ma 


for this O- abuſe it, and pollute themſelves with other Women; which 
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ments to 


has made way for its Amputation, in order to deprive Wo- 
men of a continual excitation to Laſciviouſneſs: But there are 
very few who will ſubmir to this Operation; for if a Woman 
be chait ſhe will nor abuſe it; and if debauch'd, ſhe will not 
voluntarily loſe a part which contributes to the Pleaſure ſhe 
enjoys in her Debauchery. But if a Chirurgeon is oblig'd to 
retrench this part, he muſt take it in his Left-hand in order 
to cut it off with the Curve-knife H, as cloſe to its Root a8 
he can, avoiding the touching the Urethra, or the Lacuns 
about the Clitoris, which, if theſe are hurr, will occaſion an 
involuntary Emiſſion of Urine, or of the Liquor ſeparated by 
the Glands near the Clizores, This Operation is not ſo dan- 
gerous as may be imagin'd, becauſe what we cut off is no 
more than a ſuperfluity. Nothing but Blood iſſues from the 
Wound, which may ſurpriſe the Chirurgeon: But if he lets 
the Veſſels perfectly empty themſelves, and lays on the Wound 
the large Pledget I, cover'd with Aſtringent Powders, the 
Plaiſter K, a thick Boiſter L, and the Bandage M, which taſtens 
the whole, he will ſoon ſtop the Flux of that Liquor, by rea- 
{on that the Veſſels preſs'd eiwixt the Os Pubis and the Ban- 
dage, cannot ſpill any more of it. 

What we call Cercoſs: is an excreſcence of Fleſh, which grow- 
ont of the Orifice of the latrix, fills and ſtops it; tis ſome- 
times io long as to reſemble a Fox's Tail; which occaſions that 
Name to be beitowfd on it, which is deriv'd from Kerkzmn, to 
ceceive, Lecauſe the Tail of that Beaſt ſerves to deceive other 
Animals. This Fleſh is very like that of the Poly pus, and is 
accord.nzly {ſeparated in the fame manner; that is by extirpa- 
tion, pulling it out with the Cranes. Bill Forceps N, or by a 
Ligature made cloſe to its Root with the Thread O, or by 
Inciſion, cutting it quite off with the Curve knife H, or the 


extirpate Pen knite A. It depends on the Chirurgeon to chuſe which 
tb Fleſh, Method he finds moſt proper to remove this Flefh, and be- 


Four ſerts 


des to manage himſelt with all neceſſary Circumſpection in 
the conſumption of its Roots, and procuring its cicatri- 
ing. 


The Name of Hermafhrodites' is beſtow'd on thoſe who at 


of Herma- their Birth wear the Enfigns of both Sexes: *tis deriv'd from 


Plredites. 


Hermes, that is Mercury, and Af hroditi, which ſignifies Ve- 
nus, that is to ſay Man and Woman together. Of theſe there 
are four forts. Firſt of all, thoſe winch are really Men, hav- 
ing the Male Parts in perfection, and the Female imperfect. 
Sccondly, thoſe who on the con rary are truly Women, and 
Men only in an imperfect degree. Thirdly, thoſe who oh 
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the eicher Men nor Women, but imperfe& in both Sexes, 
rger rourthly, thoſe who are perfectly both Men and Women, and 
may te equally enabled to make uſe of the genital Parts of both 
hich eres; in which caſe the Laws leave to their Option whac 


den they pleaſe to determine for; but after that abtolutely for- 
bid the uſe of the other. We cannot preſcribe the Operations 


neceſſary to theſe ſorts of Diſpoſitions, which are almoſt all Uſual Pra- 


ice with 


not ferent: But can only tell you that the Chirurgeon's Duty 
ſhe conſiſts only in removing what is uſeleſs, retrenching what he 7757 4 to 
d to Tal judge ſuperfluous, and clog or prevent tlie Functions of em. 
rder thoſe Organs, whoſe uſe ought to be interdicted, in order to 
t as render others more vigorous. 
ung 
an | 
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be⸗ II Delivery of Women is commonly perform'd by Ma- 4c 
in trons, to whom we give the Name of Hid wives, tis ne- eee 
tr rertheleſs comprehended in the number of Chirurgical Opera- Ge ignorant 
tons, and no Man that pretends to be a Chirurgeon can pre- of * 5 
d af end to underſtand his Art, without being acquainted with all of 1 
1 dat relates to the Art of Midwifery. But Chirurgery is of fo ine men 
- ud an extent, that tis difficult. tor any one Man to be perfect. 8 6h 
ere Maſter of all its Parts; whence 'tis that the delivery of Wo- 
4 men is fall n into the Hands of their own Sex, as the Diſcaſes 
wag «| the Bones are into thoſe of Quacks and Bone-ſetters, and 
3 ot the Eyes, Teeth and Stone, into thoſe of various Ope- 
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Indiſcreet Modeſty, the Virtue of the Sex, has much contributed tc 
Modeſty of the introduction of Matrons into this Practice, there bein 
Women, ſome Women ſo ſcrupulous on this head, as to chuſe rather 
to expoſe themſelves to be deliver'd alone, than diſco. 
ver themſelves to Men; but at preſent they are almoſt all con- 
vinc'd of this Miſtake, The Misfortunes which they have ſeen 
happen by the Ignorance of thoſe on whom they depended, 
have fatisfy'd them of the neceſlity of having recourſe to Chi. 
rurgeons who alone are able to aſſiſt them, eſpecially in an in- 
finite number of Accidents which are above the Knowledge of 
Midwives, 
Six Caſes I ſhall not here pretend to enlage on all whatever relates to 
in which the Art of Delivering of Women, which would oblige me to 
the Aſ- repeat all that Monſieur Manuriceau has ſaid: He has fo well 
fiance of treated that Subject, that I cannot do better than refer youto 
& Chirur- his Book, which will prove a ſafe and ſure Guide in all Parti- 
geon is ne- culars relating to the Diſeaſes of Pregnant and Childbed-We- 
ceſſary to men: In ſhort, nothing can be more inſtructive on this Head 
the Delive- than his Books: The four Editions of them at Paris, and all 
ry of Ho. thoſe which have appear'd in foreign Countries, are ſo many 
men. Evidences of their Excellence, and ſhew us that he has far ad- 
l vancd the Art of delivering Women. | 
My Deſign is not therefore to treat of this Subject in its 
whole extent; but only to inſtruct our young Chirurgeon what 
he muſt do in the moſt preſſing Occaſions; for perhaps he 
may be daily call'd to the aſſiſtance of Women in hard La. 
bours, who require the Chirurgeon's Hand to fave their Lives, 
I reduce theſe Caſes to ſix, which are; firſt, the Extraction of 2 
falſe Conception; ſecondly, the drawing out of the After-birth 
when it remains behind; thirdly, to deliver a Woman of : 
Mole; fourthly, to deliver a Woman in caſe of loſs of Blood; 
fifthly, to turn the Child when it preſents any other part be- 
fices the Head; fixthly, to extract a dead Child. 
1 When a Chirurgeon is call d to a Woman who labours un- 
406 oer a der a continual loſs of Blood, he muſt examine the Cauſe; it 
falſe Con- ſhe is ſeiz'd by intermitting Pains, and clots of Blood iſſue 
= apap forth, *tis certain that there is a falſe Conception, for if it wer? 
05 4a Mairi only the Woman's Terms detain'd, the Blood would run out 
f ix. of che Veſſels. The Chirurgeon muſt inform himſelf how long 
the Woman has been pregnant, in order to judge of the bulk 
of the falſe Conception; as alſo whether ſhe have betore had 
any Children; for if it be her firſt Pregnancy ſhe will ſuffer 
much and a long time, by reaſon that the Matrix not being 
yet open d, ſhe muſt undergo the more Pain to give iſſue to the 
Body which it contains, which being ſoft is not capable ot 
forcing a great Extenſion. Tho? the Pains and Clots of Blood 
diſcover to the Chirurgeon that there is a falſe Conception, he 
is yet more aſſur'd of it by the touch; he finds the intern 
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fnger he feels the exotic Body, which he muſt draw out as 

ſoon as poſſible. Having then ſlid in one Finger, he turns it 

in the Orifice, in order to dilate it more than it already is, and 

to get in another, and then a third, if he can without Vio- 

lence, with which he takes hold of the falſe Conception, in 

order to draw it out by ſlow Degrees. If he cannot get hold Extrafim 
of it at firſt, after having turn'd his Finger around it, to looſen of the falſe 
it om the Matrix, he leaves the Woman to repoſe a little, Conception. 
and in order to ſee whether the Hemorhage continue; for fre- 

quently it ceaſes when the Embryo has no more Life remain- 

ing, that is, when 'tis wholly diſengaged from all the Veſſels | 
of the Matrix; when we expect it to come out of it ſelf, or What ought 
that it ſhould be driven out by the leaſt Effort of the Woman, to be done 
2; when ſhe offers to go Stool. But if the Flux of Blood con- in à conti- 
tinue to Exceſs, the Woman may die, before the falſe Con- nual Hæ- 
ception come out. In order then to deliver her, with the ſmall morhage. 
Dilator, mark'd A, the end of which we introduce into the in- 

ternal Orifice, we muſt gently dilate that Orifice, in order to 

procure the iſfuing out of the falſe Conception, which is done 

better with this Inſtrument, than with the Fingers: If after 

this Dilation the Fingers cannot yet get hold of this exotic Bo« 

dy, we take the Cranes Bill Forceps, marked B, the end of 

which we flide along our Finger, *till it reach the exorzic Body, 

which we graſp with this Inſtrument, in order to its Extracti- 

on, taking care that we are not miſtaken, and that we don't 

lay hold of ſome part of the Matrix, inſtead of the falſe Con- 

ception, The Drinks which the Midwives give to drive out 

theſe exotic Bodies are vain, when there is nothing preſſes for- Of the 
wards, and pernicious in caſe of Loſs of Blood, becauſe they Treatment 
augment the Flux. On theſe Occaſions weak Broths, which of the Pa- 
afford but a little Nouriſhment, are better given every halt teint in 
hour, becauſe that paſſing expeditiouſly into the Veins, they theſe Cir- 
repair the loſt Blood, and by keeping up the Circulation, pre- cumſt an- 
vent the Patient's dying. ces. 

The Woman is no 3 deliver d, than ſhe muſt be freed How we 
from a Maſs of Fleſh call'd the After-birth or Placenta, and muſt ſave 
that before the Ligature be made on the Navel. I have elſe- the Mother 
where hinted, that the Navel-ftring muſt be expeditiouſly tied, withal pro- 
for fear, leſt by deferring it too long, the Child may loſe a viding for 
great deal of Blood through the Umbilical Arteries, whole the Child. 
Mouths are open d by their Diſengagement from the àfter- birth. 

But the Chirurgeon remedies this Inconvenience, cloſing the 
Navel-tring by turning it around his Fingers, which prevents 
the Blood iſſuing out at thoſe Arteries ; by which Means he 
has time to deliver the Woman without prejudicing the Child: 
On the contrary, if he ſhould any longer delay the Extraction 
of the After-birth, the Matrix clofing would not allow him 
to perform it with the ſame Facility, as immediately after the 
Child is come out of it. The Chirurgeon in holding the Na- 
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vel-ſtring, muſt partly wrap it around two Fingers of his Left. 


hand, and taking it with his right, as near he After. birth a; 


he can, he muſt gently draw out the Placenta, and by eile 


Motions looſen it, in order to diſengage it, if it is not before 
wholly feed from the Womb, It we oblige the Woman to 
blow into her hand, keeping it ſhut, if we make her couph 
or ſneeze, if ſhe preſſes downwards as tho” ſhe were at sto, 
if we cauſe her to hold her Breath, if ſhe puts her Fingers in- 
to her Mouth to provoke her to vomit, or if the Nurie, with 
the Palm of her Hand, gently preſs the Patient's Belly, rubbing 
it from the top downwards; all theſe different Agitatious Hg 
the iſſuing out of the After-birth, which muſt not be drawn 
out too roughly; which vill occaſion one of the three tollow. 
ing Accidents, eicher the breaking of the Navel-ſtring, a Loſs 


Cauſe of of Blood, or the drawing out of the Matrix. By what Mean 
the ſocond ſoever the Navel-ſtring happens to be broken, whether by pul- 
breaking of ling tos ſtrongly, the Placenta being too ſtrongly fix'd to is or 
the Navel. being bulky and ſcirrhous did not follow the Navel- ſtring, or 
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the Child being dead, and the Navel-ſtring putrified, it eaſiy 
broke; it muſt be dravvn out as ſoon as poſſible, by reaſon that 
the continuance of this exotic Body in the Matrix, may occaſi. 
on terrible Accidents, 

The Chirurgeon muſt pare the Nails of the Fingers of his 
Right-hand very cloſe, which he alſo anoints with Oil or But- 
ter, and engages in the Fund of the Matrix, thruſting in at 
firſt two or three of them to make way for the Paſſage of the 
reſt of the Hand : He will there find the After-birth, which 
he will eatily diſtinguiſh from the Matrix, tho' but little verſed 
in Midwifery, or has but read Anatomiſts concerning theſe 
Parts. If the Placenta is perfectly looſen'd, he graſps it in his 
Hand, and brings it away without Pain; and if it yet adheres, 
to the Matrix, it muſt be dextrouſly ſeparated by gliding the 
fide of the Hand betwixt the After-birth and the internal Sur- 
face of the Matrix, in which we ſometimes ſucceed without 
much Fatigue, in the ſame manner that we ſeparate ihe Parts 
of a kneaded Cake: But it it ſticks faſt, the Separation mult 
be made flowly and gently, taking Care that we don't ſcratch 
the Uterus. Mr, Mauticea adviſes rather to leave ſome ſmall 
Portion of the Placenta ſticking, which uſually iſſues out with 
the Lochia, than to tear the Matrix too much, which may draw 
on a cangerous Inflammation: But yet we ought to enveayour 
to get it out intire, in order to ſhew it to the Company pre- 
ſent, and by that Means avoid all the tatling of the good Wo- 
men, who on theſe Occalions frequently talk without Reaſon. 


If the After-birth ſtays ſometime in the Matrix, and begins to | 


putrifie, which happens when the Child has been long dead; 
we mult, after having drawn it out, make Injections prepared 
with Barley, Agrimoup, and Honey of Roſes, which cleante and 


carry off what by its Con inuance has incommoded the Ma- 
trix. 
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of the Foot, or a gentle Bath, according as he ſhall think ft. 

If the Mole is but of an indifferent Bulk, and does not flick 

very faſt, theſe Remedies may drive it out ; but if it is of an 

exceſſive Largeneſs, and ſticks very faſt, it requires the Chirur- 

geon's Hand. In this caſe, after having par'd his Nails, and 

rubb'd his Hand with Oil or Butter, he muſt introduce it into 

the Matrix of the Patient, who ought to be laid on her Back 

on the edge of the Bed ; and gently gliding it betwixt the U. 

terus and the Mole to diſengage the Ye beginning at the 

Place which is looſeſt, he purſues his Courſe in the ſame manner 

*rill *tis intirely ſeparated, without engaging the Matrix; and the 
Chirurgeon muſt proceed in the ſame manner in the Extracti. 

on of an After-birth remaining in the Matrix, after the Rup- 

ture of the Navel-ſtring. But if the Mole be ſo big, that it 

cannot come out, the Operator muſt make uſe of the ſharp-edy'd 

Crotchet, mark'd D, with which he muſt draw it out, it it 

be ſolid enough for him to take hold of it; or he may cut i 

in two or more Parts, in order to get it out by bits, when he 

Obſervati- cannot otherwiſe ſucceed. It muſt be obſerved, that Moles 
on on the generally come out about the eighth Month of the Woman's 
coming out Pregnancy. and that they rarely continue two or three Years, or 
of Moles, more, as ſeveral Authors pretend z amongſt which number, is 
Ambroſe Pare, who ſays that a Pewterer's Wife carried one ſe- 

venteen Years, | 

How to When a Chirurgeon is called to an impregnated Woman who 
treat a Ho- has a Hemorhage, before he proceeds at all, he muſt examine 
man with its Cauſe, in order to diſcover whether it be a Menſtrual Flux, 
Child, la- or a real Hemorhage, There are certain Signs, by which we 
bouring un- may diſcover the Difference betwixt the one and the other ; 
der an Hx. the Menſtrual Fluasruns by little and little, and without Pain, it 
morhage. comes at its regular Times, and ends after a ſhort ſpace of 
Signs to Time, as two or three Days; it is not accompanied with Clots, 
diftinguiſh nor is it exceſſive. But the Hemorhage comes with Pain, and 
the Men- almoſt always ſuddenly, the Blood flows out in great abundance, 
firual Flux and continues ſo to do without Relaxation; for if it ſeems to 
from an ceaſe for ſome Moments, the Blood, in the Interim, does not 
Hzmor- leſs iflue out of the Veſſels, when falling into the Vagina it 
hage. clots; theſe Lumps coming to be drove outwards, the Blood 
again begins to run out more than before; ſo that without kelp, 

and a ſpeedy Delivery, both Mother and Child will periſh. 

You ought not to be ſurprized, that I talk of Women with 

Child having their Terms, of which we have ſo many Inſtan- 

ces, that tis out of doubt. Some Women have them only the 

firſt Months, others void ſomething till the fifth or ſixth Month, 

and there are yet others from whom they run during the whole 

time of their Pregnancy ; which very frequently deceives Wo- 

men; whence it is that they don't certainly know whether 

they are with Child or no, nor when they conceived. I know 

2 Lady of the firſt Quality who has had twelve Children, _ 

J 
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yet has always had her Terms regularly during her Preg- 


ae ne 5 

2 When the Flux is barely of the Terms, no more is neceſſa- How to 

Se ry than to leave the Woman to Reſt ; but hene tis an Hamor- eat the 
nf age, the Chirurgeon muſt examine whether it proceeds from Woman in 
= the Fund of the Matrix, or from the Veſſels of the Vagina and the Flux 
ack internal Orifice, The way to be convinc'd of this. is to feel of her 
U with the Finger, whether the internal Orifice is dilated ; and Terms. 

the if in introducing it into that Orifice, we advance ſo far as the In an Hæ- 
r Membranes of the Child, 'tis a certain Sign that the Blood morhage, 
pre comes from the Fund of the Matrix ; but if, on the contrary, which does 
Qi. that Orifice is cloſe ſhut, the Blood infallibly eſcapes from the Hot proceed 
up- Veſſels which moiſten that Orifice and the Vagina: In which from the 
25 Caſe the Chirurgeon has no more to do, than to oblige the Fund of 
led Woman to keep her Bed, bleed her, ſeparate her from her 2h Uterus. 
1 Husband for ſome time, and give her no Medicament, for fear which i: 
* of exciting or augmenting by that means the Hemorhage. Se- found cloſe. 
oh veral Women have gone their due Time with their Children, | 
he tho' the Blood which flow'd from them has been ſometimes 

1 accompanied with Clots. When the Blood proceeds from the 

N bottom of the Matrix, tis always becauſe the After- birth is 

7 wholly or partly ſeparated, and it never re- joining, tis abſo- 

NE: utely neceſſary that the Woman be delivered. This Diviſion Three Cau- 

| may proceed from three Cauſes; from the too great Plenty of ſes of the 

4 Blood in the Mother, by the Navel-ſtring's being wound about looſening of 
ur ſome part of the Child, which ſtirring, tears the After - birth, he Placen- 
1 and forcibly looſens it from the Matrix; or laſtly, by ſome ta, which 
* Fall or Blow which the Mother may have received : From produce 4 
ag * Cauſe ſoever the Loſs of Blood proceeds, nothing but Flux of 
* e Birth of the Child can poſſibly fave either the Mother or Blood, for 
e er Fruit, If yet the Blood iſſues forth but in ſmall quanti- which we 
"las _ if the Evacuation is not continual, if the Woman has ſuf- 726 pro- 
pr cient Strength, and if no other ill Symptoms attend her, we ceed 10 O- 
ST — wait the time of her Delivery without advancing it, by Peration. 
8 5 wy that the Blood moiſtening the Matrix, inſenfibly dilates In what 
5 , and makes room for the Child to come out, when 'tis a caſe tis 10 
1a it or Effort of Nature, which rarely is at a Loſs for proper be deferred. 
100d "way to compaſs her Ends. But if the Blood iſſues forth in 

help — 2 without Interruption, as though it ſtreamed When we 
eriſh, + e Aperture of a large Veſſel, or the Patient falls into are obliged 
with 4070 50 Ps or Couvulſion, her Delivery. muſt not be any longer *9 lay the 
** ic; 1 time be expired or not, whether ſhe Patient. 

y 1 in be Le ur =» or not, there is no other way left to 
vhole 5 cle Caſes are very prejudicial to a Practitioner. If on the Uzha 
Wo- rae 15 8 reflects on what he has to fear with regard to him- — 
ether Aves 5 nows that he hazards his Reputation; for if the Wo- ſtances of 
know a ſufficie in her Delivery, or a little while after, for want of the Opera- 
„and | nt Stock of Blood to maintain the Circulation, the tor. 
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Publick then never fails, tho' unjuſtly, to lay the blame at hi 

Door: And if on the other fide he looks on the Woman, he 

. knows that ſhe muſt be delivered, or die; whence it is that 

ſome Practitioners in this Art, as much as is poſſible, avoid 

this perplexed Dilemma. Yer Chriſtian Charity ought to ba. 

lance us, and without any cautious Reſerve what we ought tg 

do, prevail on us generouſly to chuſe that of relieving the ba- 

His Prog- tient. But before he begins, the prudent Chirurgeon ſecure. 
noſtic to be ly ſhelters his Reputation under his Prognoſtic ; and to that 
made to purpoſe he calls together the Relations and Friends of the Pa- 
the Relati- tient in an adjacent Chamber, and remonſtrates to them her dan 
ons. gerous condition, acquainting them that the only way to ſave her 
Life, is to deliver her, tho' at the ſame time he will not anſwer 

for her Life; but delivering may recover her from a Death, which 

Poſture of is unavoidable if ſhe be not delivered. This done, the Chi- 
the Patient. rurgeon immediately, without any Loſs of time, cauſes the 
Woman to be laid athwart the edge of the Bed, her Legs wide 

extended, and held bent at the Knees by two Perſons, a third 

continuing behind her to prevent her ſhrinking backwards at 

Manner of the time of the Operation. Then after having greas'd his right 
drawing Hand. he introduces it into the Vagina, then advances firſt one 
out the Finger, afterwards two, and laſtly a third if he can, into the 
Child which internal Orifice of the Matrix, with which he dilates it by gen- 
offers diffe- tle and flow Degrees; if the Membranes of the Child are not 
rently. open, he breaks them with his Fingers, which makes way for 
him to touch immediately, and turn it, in order to draw it out 

by the Feet. If the Child is under eight Months, the Feet 

generally preſent firſt, it not having then turn'd its Head to- 

wards the Paſſage, and then tis eaſily looſen'd. by pulling it 

by the Feet, which afford better hold than any other part; 

but if the Face, Neck, or an Arm offer firſt, the Chirurgeon 

gently repulſes it, in order to ſearch for a Foot, which he 

draws out, and holds in his Left-hand, whilſt he endeavours to 

How to fi- find the other Foot. When he has gotten them together, he 
niſh the O- pulls them with a warm Cloth, that they may not flip in 
peration. drawing, provided the Child be well turn'd, that is, the Face 
downwards; for if it be upwards, he turns it, thar the Chin 


may not be in danger to be detained by the Os- pubis at the 


Moment it comes to its Paſſage: When the Child has proceed- 
ed as far as the enſeform Cartilag e, he {lips in his Hand right 
forwards, in order to extend the Child's Arm along the right 
fide of the Body; and that done, does the ſame to the other 
Arm ; which dene, the Child is ſtopped by nothing but the 


Precaution Head, which is the laſt and moſt difficult to get out. The 
when the Chirurgeon muſt fiot pull too hard, for fear of ſeparating it 


Head is from the Body, which ſometimes happens : Nor ought he 0 
ſtopped in ſuffer the Child to remain too long in that Poſture, that he dont 


the Paſſage die under it; which Misfortune happened to the Son of a great 


Prince through the Fault of the Midwife. He muſt . 
ſome Body to hold the Child up, whilſt he glides on 


ad 
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zround the Head, in order to diſengage it by little and little, 
and puts the middle Finger of the other intothe Child's Mouth, 
to prevent the Chin cloſing it, and immediately obliges the 


Perfon which holds up the Child's Body to draw it out: The 
Child is pull'd out this way with much more Eaſe, than if the 
Chirurgeon did not help by his two Hands diſpoſed in that 
manner. The Child being in the World, the Chirurgeon ea- 
ſly compleats the Delivery of the Woman, by reaſon that the 
After-birth, in theſe ſorts of Hemorhages, is always ſeparated 
from the Matrix: As ſoon as the Woman is delivered, her Flux The Flux 
begins to decreaſe, and ſoon after wholly ceaſes, becauſe the of Blood 


Matrix in its cloſing again ſtops the Orifices of the Veſſels ceaſes after 
| from whence the Blood low'd, and which were kept open Delivery, 


by the Diſtenfion which the Child occafion'd, when in this 
Organ; ſo that if we ſhould not draw out the Child, the Blood 
would iſſue out at theſe Orifices to the laſt Drop. Notwith- 
ſanding all the Fatigues which attend the laying of Women 
in thele Circumſtances, the Chirurgeon has ſometimes the 
Chagrin to ſee the Patient expire ſoon after her Delivery: Five Cauſe of 
cr{ix hours being paſt after her Delivery, and ſhe having had time :he Pati- 


to take ſome Conſummatum or Chic ken- broth to repair her loſt ent Dane 


Blood, ſhe is ſafe, But if ſhe ends her Days half an hour, or ger. 
an hour after her being brought to Bed, tis becauſe ſhe had 
net Hood enough remaining in her Veſſels to preſerve its cir- 
cular Motion: And that Humour, which is the Principle of Life. 
r0 longer diſpenſing on all ſides its Nutriment and Heat to the 
Parts, the Woman grows extinct, like a Candle that wants Tal- 
low to feed its Light, What ought to comfort the Chirurge- 
on in ſuch a Caſe is, that he knows he has no Reaſon to blame 
bimſelf, and that he believes he has done his Duty, and run 


3 of what may be reported concerning his Con- 
U - 


When the Child's Head does not preſent to the Paſſage, How to diſ- 


the Delivery is term'd Laborious, becauſe the Infant not being engage 4 
in its natural Situation, can hardly come out of the Matrix with- Caild . 


dut the aſſiſtance of a Chirurgeon or Midwife: I: may preſent which pre- 


it ſelf in an infinite Number of Poſtures; but the worſt ot all ſents an 


' 


- 


is, when one hand comes out firſt, When a Chirurgeon knows Hand firſt. 


bow to relieve a Woman in theſe ſorts of Labours, he is un- 
doubtedly able to help them in all others, that being the moſt 
Ufticult of all; for which I give it the preference in treating of 
it before all others, and determine to ſhew the ways of ſuc- 
ceeding in it. If the Midwives would call us to help them 
when they feel a Hand of the Child, as ſoon as the Waters are 
penetrated, we ſhould turn the Child with more eaſe; but 
"ten they don't defire our aſſiſtance till they have try'd to de- 
er the Woman by drawing the Child's Arm outwards 3 which 
tvey having engag d in the Paſſage, it renders the Delivery 
Fore laborious, The Chirurgeon, which is called on ſuch an 
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occaſion, after informing himſelf how long the Hand has been 


out, begins with feeling the Pulſe of the Child, te diſcover whie- 
ther it be dead or alive; if by the beating of the Pulſe he finds 


it alive, he ought to Baptize it, throwing Water on that Hand, 


Poſture of 


the Patient. 


by reaſon he cannot be reſponſible that the Child ſhall come 
forth alive. Having taken this precaution, he cauſes the Wo- 
man to be laid on - Back on the edge of the Bed, her Legs 
widely ſeparated from each ether, and held by two Women, 
and prepares himſelf to turn the Child in order to take it by 
the Feet; becauſe he muſt not pretend to be able to ſave it an 

other way; for he would ſooner pull off the Arm of the Child, 
than draw it out by that Member, When an Arm is in the 


. Paſſage, the Child lyes athwart it, with its Heads on one and 


Obſerva- 
tions of the 
different 


Poſture; of 


the Child. 


How to ſe- 
cure the 
Child's 
Foot, 


the Body on the other ſide of the rerus, in which Poſture tis 
impoſſible it ſhould ever come ferth : It muſt then be turned, 
in order to perform which the Chirurgeon examines whether 
the Child's Hand be the Right or the Left, and confiders which 
of his oryn Hands he ought to make uſe of; he alſo obſerves 
whether the Palm of the Child's Hand be upwards, which 
ſhews him that it lyes on its Back; for if it was downwards, 
the Infant would lye on its Belly. Theſe Obſervations having 
determined him, he rubs his Hand with Butter or Oil, gent! 

introduces it into the Matrix along by the Child's Arm, whic 

he graips near the Shoulder in order to puſh it towards its 
Head, and obliging it to move out of the Paſſage, he makes 
way for the Feet to approach in order to find them the more 
readily, and ſecure them. He muſt as ſoon as he has got one 
of them draw it forth, which will make the Child of it ſelf 
turn it felt to a favourable Situation: But ſometimes, before 
ſearching for the other Foot, *twill be proper to tie the firſt with 
a Ribban, Lecauſe if the Child ſhould withdraw it whilſt the 
Operator is employ'd in queſt of the other, he would be ob- 
liged to ſearch for the firſt a ſecond time. The Chirurgeon 
having got one Foot, ſlides his Hand up to the topof the Thigh 
on the ſame fide, whence he paſſes to the other, flipping his 
Hand to the Foot which he brings to the Paſſage to the firlt, 
in order to draw them both out, holding them with a warm 
Cloth that they may not ſlip. It the Child lyes on its Belly, he 
continues drawing ef it out immediately; bur if on its Back, he 
turns it in proportion to the adyances he makes in drawing it 
out; and in all other Particulars he manages himſelf as I have 
already ſaid. If the Arm is fo far driven out, or is ſo large as 
not to allow room for the Chirurgeon to introduce his Hand, 
and there appear certain Signs of the Death of the Child, Am- 
broſe Pare adviſes us to cut off that Arm; to which purpoſe 
the Chirurgeon draws it out as far as he can, cuts the Fleſh 
with an Incifion-Knife, then breaks the Bone, which is as 
brittle as a Raddiſn; or cuts it with his Incifive-Pincers 4 


little aboye the Fleſh which he has cut, that the end " the 
4855 : | one 
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Bone may not hurt the Matrix. Mr. Mauriceas yet ſays, that 

we ought not to cut off an Arm unleſs driven to it by the laſt 
Extremity; but when the Chirurgeon is forced to it, . adviſes 

him to twiſt it two or three turns, in order by that means to 

break the Ligaments of the Omoplata or Shoulder-Blade: That 

then the Separation would be eaſily performed by res ſon of the 

laxity and ſmall Confiſtence of the Parts, and being done in the 

Joint, it is not poſſible to be attended with any ill Accident: 

But he will have us firmly affur'd that the Child is dead, which 

we may be certainly aſſured of, if feeling its Pulſe we don't 

find any pulſation. Many antient Authors tell us, that we 

ought to reduce to their natural Poſture, all thoſe things which The Redu- 
are ſited contrary to Nature, that is, that we ought to reduce ion to the 


all Infants in the Matrix, or its internal Orifice, to lye with the natural 


Head foremoſt ; but daily Experience ſhews us that this is not Poſture an 
always practicable. *Tis impoſſible to bring the Head into the ;/} Practice. 
paſſage, becauſe there is no hold to be taken of it; but tis not 

very difficult to draw the Feet thither, becauſe we can graſp 

and guide them whither we pleaſe: Wherefore we ſhall do bet- 

ter to follow Monſieur Mauriceaus Opinion, who affirms that 

whenever we find the Child preſent it ſelf in a wrong Poſture, 

what part of the Body ſoever it offers, the moſt expeditious 

and ſafeſt way is to draw it out by the Feet. 

There are Signs which diſcover the Death of a Child in the Signs of 4 
Matrix: The principal of which are, the Woman's feeling a dead Fœ- 
great weight at the bottom of the Hypogaſtrium, her Belly tal tus, 
ling, and the Child falling like a Bowl to that fide on which ſhe 
lyes 3 if touching the Navel we find no manner of Pulſation, it 
an Arm or Leg being come out we find the Epidermis eaſily 
ſeparate ; if blackiſh, ſtinking and cadaverous Humidities iſſue 
from the Matrix; and laſtly, if the Mother no longer perceives 
it to move: Then the Chirurgeon has no room left to hope 
for help on the Child's part, who, like a maſs of Lead, is 
wholly unable to make any effort in order to get forth, unleſs 
it be by its own weight, which renders the Labour very long 
and painful, Nor ought we to expect much from the Mo- Danger of 
ther, whoſe Pains on this occaſion are ſo feeble and flow, that the Mother 
they are not ſufficient to bring forth the Child: . Nay, it hap- in this Caſe 
pens ſometimes that ſhe has none, which lays the Chirurgeon 
under a neceſſity of helping her, without which ſhe cannot be 
Delivered. If the Child is in a proper Poſture, he ought to 
rouſe the Pains which are as it were aſleep, which is done by 
ſtrong and ſharp Clyſters, which ſtimulating the Inteſtines ex- 

Cite Strainings, which may facilitate the coming forth of the | 

Child. I am not of Opinion to oblige the Patient to take Po How to De- 

tions, becauſe if compoſed of eaſie Medicaments, they are of liver her. 

no effect, they are old Wives Remedies ; and if on the con- 

trary they are prepared of ftrong and violent Drugs, they are 

dapgerous, and may occafion cruel Symptoms, and _—_ 
* — Dea 
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Death it ſelf. If theſe Clyſters have not their expected Ef- 
fect, the Chirurgeon muſt go to Work, and endeavour by 
Manual Operation to draw out as ſoonas he can the dead Child. 
To perform which, he muſt cauſe the Woman to be placed 
in the Poſture already mentioned; and if it be long ſince ſhe 
made Water, he muſt introduce the excavated Probe, A, a- 
nointed with Oil, into the Bladder to evacuate the Urine, which 
filling that Organ, will incommode the Delivery; then ſlidi 
His Right-hand into the Matrix, if he does not find the Child's 
Inconvent- Head too far engaged in the Paſſage, he puſhes it back; and 
ency to be {ding his Hand under the Child's Belly, he ſearches for its 
avoided. Feet, in order to turn it, and bring it forth purſuant to the 
precedent Article, taking eſpecial care not to pull too hard, 
k when the Head ſticks, for fear of beheading the.Child, which, 
by reaſon of its Putrefaction, may happen, if it be drawn with 
too much Precipitation, What Precautions ſoeyer are taken 
by able Practitioners of this Art, it may yet happen that the 
Child may be deprived of its Head, by reaſon of its being pu- 
trified: In which Caſe we muſt not leave the Head to continue 
in the Matrix, where twill remain alone. To perform the Ex- 
traction, he makes uſe of the Hunt Crotchet B, with which he 
fixes on one fide of the Head, whilſt he reſts his other Hand 
on the ſame Crotchet to conduct it forth. But if the Child's 
Head preſenting firſt, is ſo far advanced and engaged in the 
Paſſage, that it cannot be ſhoved back, without offering too 
much Violence to the Woman, the Chirurgeon muſt endeavour 
to bring it out in that Poſture: And the Head being round and 
{lippery, by reaſon of the Humidities in which it has been 
moiſten'd, he cannot take any hold of it with his Hands, but 
te of the muſt have recourſe to the Crotehet, marked C, which he thruſts 
Crotchet to às far as he can betwixt the Matrix and the Child's Head, 
draw out guiding that Inſtrument with the Palm of one of his hands, 
the Child's With the Point turn'd towards the Head, which it muſt fix 
Head upon in a ſolid Place, that it may not flip from it: Being thus 
: fixed, he brings forth the Head, by applying his Left-hand to 
the other fide of it oppoſite to the Crotcher, in order to help 
to diſengage and conduct it directly through the Paſſage, If 
+ his hand be not ſufficient, he takes a ſecond Crotchet, mark'd 
D, which he introduces in the ſame manner as the precedent, 
and fixes on that fide of the Head where his Hand was: With 
theſe two Crotchets he draws forth the Child equally, how 


How to big ſoever it may be. If after the Head is come forth, the 
draw out Child ſticks by the Shoulders, he diſengages them by Clipping 


the Child one or two F ingers of each Hand under the Arm-pits, in order 
when ſtop- by that Hold to draw the Child wholly out. When he is ob- 
ped 4 its liged to cut the Child in pieces, either by reaſon the Paſſage 
houlders. cannot be ſufficiently dilated, or the exceſſive Bulk of the Child's 
Parts, he makes uſe of the Crotcher E, ſhap'd like a crooked _— 
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This is the Method always praQtiſed : But Mr. Mauriceau has 
invented an Inſtrument, which he calls a Tire-tete, that is, a 
Head-drawer, which he believes to be incomparably better than 
the Crotchet ; he gives it that Name from its Uſe, which is 
to fix on the Child's Head when faſt ſtuck betwixt the Bones 
of the Paſſage. You ſee it here marked with the Letter F, 
with the pointed Inſtrument expreſſed by G : *Tis fitted up 
with all its pieces, and faſtened to the Child's Head, I refer 
you, for a more ample Inſtruction, to its Inventor Mr. Mau- 
riceau, who ſhews the manner of uſing it. But whether we 
make uſe of a Crotchet, or of an Head-drawer, we muſt be 
fully ſatisfied that the Child is firſt dead : For what a diſmal 
Spectacle would it be to find a Child yet living, and almoſt 


expiring after tis drawn out? The Chirurgeon muſt then a- What is to - 
void the falling into this terrible Misfortune, by not ufing theſe be taken 
Inſtruments before he has inconteſtable Proofs of the Child's care of with 
Death; even when twould be much better to make ule of his regard to 
Hands only, if they can ſuffice, without the Uſe of any In- Ixſtru- 
ſtruments whatſoever, till the very laſt Extremity. The two ments. 


jaſtruments, one mark'd H, and the other I, are ſometimes of 
great ule to the Practitioner of the Art of Midwitery. 
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FiGcuRE XX. CONTINUATION 
of MIDWIFERY. 


The two Omens Labour ie- 
TO abours are generally followed by ſo many grie- 
2 vous Accidents, that twould be difficult to Haw +4 
tems them all. I ſhall mention only two, becauſe they require Ma- 


_ 3 nual Operation. One is the Rupture of the under and forked 
e ee Part of the Rima magna, or ſoſſa Navicularis; and the other 


the Procidentia Uteri, or falling out of the Matrix. 
The Name of Forked is given to the lower part of the Vul- 
va, from its being of that Figure. It makes the Separation 
betwixt the Grand Fiſſure, or Rima magna, and the Anus. It 
frequently happens, that by hard Labours this Part is broken; 
ſo that the two Apertures, that of the Matrix, and that of the 
Anus, are run into one. This afflicting Indiſpoſition would 
be accompanied with ſeveral ill Symptoms, if we did not re- 
unite the divided Parts; the Woman would ſcarce be able 5 
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hold her Excrements, which would iſſue out by both theſe 
Apertures; her Husband muſt be diſguſted at her in this miſe- 
rable Condition, in which ſhe is ſo diſagreeable even to her 
ſelf; wherefore the Chirurgeon muſt remedy this Dilaceration 


169 


by ſome Stitches of the Needle. To this end, he takes a curve Of the O- 
Needle, A, threaded with a courſe wax Thread mark d B. peration to 
which he holds in his Right-hand, whilſt with the left he be perform 
makes uſe of the curve Pipe C, to ſupport the Part through ed. 


which he is to run the Needle; the Suture muſt conſiſt of two 
or more Stitches, purſuant to the length of the Rupture, he 
cuts the Thread with the Sciſſars D, at each Stitch, and knots 
it on a ſmall long Bolſter E, which will ſerve for all the Stitches. 
Before ſowing the Wound, it muſt be waſh'd and well cleans'd 
with warm Wine; and before cloſing the Stitches, the Chirur- 
geon muſt apply to the lacerated Part the white Peruvian Bal- 
jam, or in defect of that Arcans's Balſam, in order to con- 


glutinate the Weund ; to that ſide joining to the Vulva the Dreſſing 
Chirurgeon applies to the Wound the aſtringent Plaiſter, F, as of the 


well to keep it re- united, as to defend is from the Urine, whoſe Wound. 
Acrimony will excite Pain, and hinder its re- union. The Pa- 


tient muſt be obliged to keep her Thighs cloſe together till ſhe 
is perfectly cured, and to prevent their Separation, the Chirur- 
geon makes uſe of a ſmall Band, call'd a Garter, like that us'd 
to thofe cut for the Stones © | 

Scarce any Indiſpoſitions are more frequent than the Deſcent 
and falling out of the Matrix, an infinite number of Women 
are afflicted with it, and this ſort of Diſeaſes is more difficult 
to cure, by reaſon that out of Modeſty, Women ſuffer long 
before they complain. We muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt the De- 
ſcent and the fall of the Matrix; the firſt is, when the Fuad 
of the Uterus deſcends from its Place, and falls into the Vagi- 
na; and the ſecond, when the ſame falling lower, come in- 
tirely forth ; ſo that the Deſcent is properly no more than a 


Relaxation of the Body of the Matrix, whilſt the falling is a 
Precipitation. 8 


All Deſcents of the Matrix are not equal, for the Uterus of- Variety of 
ten proceeds no farther than to occaſion a weight in the Va- Deſcents 
gina, at other times it deſcends as low as the Caruncules: And and Fal- 
then with the Finger, we feel the internal Orifice very near; lings. 


and yet at other times deſcending yet lower, 'the internal Ori- 
tice appears without the Privities. - 

The Falling, or Precipitations of the Matrix are of two ſorts; 
one is, when the Matrice falls out without its Fund, being 
turn'd the wrong ſide outwards ; in this Caſe we ſee the in- 
ternal Orifice at the Extremity of a great round fleſhy Mats, 
which is the Body of the Matrix : The other is, when that 
part is not only fallen out, but when its Fund is intirely turn'd 
ſide outwards, in ſuch manger that it ſeems to be _— 
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but a great piece of bloody Fleſh hanging betwixt the Wo- 
man's Thighs. 

Tis always a Relaxation of the large Ligaments of the Ma- 
trix which permits it to deſcend or fall, and never a Rupture of 
the Ligaments, as ſome have imagin'd. A thouſand Accidents 
cauſe theſe Relaxations; I ſhall not recite them here; but con- 
tent my ſelf with hinting only, that the principal of them 
proceed from hard Labours. We mean only in this Place 
the Accidents which depend on ſome Diſeaſes, for they may 
abſolutely proceed from a Wound with a Sword, or ſome 0- 
ther Inſtrument ſeparating the Ligature. 

In theſe Indiſpolitions the Women feel an extreme Pain in 
the Region of the Reins and Loins, they complain of a heavy 
weight at the bottom of the Belly, which 1s often accom- 
panied with a difficulty of Urine, and they require ſpeedy 
help, if they are willing to be cur'd; for the older theſe In- 
firmities grow, the more difficult *ris to compleat their Cure, 
which conſiſts only in two particulars, firſt to return the Ma- 
trix to its natural ſituation; and ſecondly, to continue and fix 

it there, b 

The fimple deſcents of the Matrix don't require a great O- 
peration; but firſt of all we muſt examine the Cauſe of them. 
If the Vrerus is only tumeſied by the Suppreſſion of the Terms, 
which renders it ponderous, the Chirurgeon muſt procure E- 
vacuation ; and it by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Ligaments 
it deſcends too low, it muſt be fortified by Aſtringents and 
Corroboratives boil'd in thick Wine, in which the Chirurgeon 
dips his Bolſters which he applies to the Reins and Belly, af- 
ter having reduced the part to its Place; which is ſometimes 
accompliſhed by barely making the Woman lye down on her 
Bed, or by laying the Palm ot his Hand on the lower Venter» 
and puſhing up the Matrix, or by introducing into the Vagina 
a Hax Candle A, excavated like a Pipe; with. which we in- 
ſtant]y return it to its natural Place. Some affirm the Hul- 
band's Yard to be a more proper Inſtrument than a Wax-Can- 
dle; but they are miſtaken, for the Natural Sympathy betwixt 
theſe two parts prevents their quitting each other eaſily: 
The Yard thruſts back the Fund of the Uterws to the place 
where it ou ht to be, but as ſoon as that Member is with- 
drawn, it follows it, and falls to the ſame place, or lower 
than it was before the Action. 

In the fallings of the Matrix, in which the Fundus is not 
turn d inſide outwards, the greateſt difficulty does not lye in 
reſtoring it to its place, but in keeping it there when re- 
plac'd. The moſt certain Remedy to be made uſe of againſt 
its falling out again, is a Peſſary which muſt be introduc'd in- 
to the Neck of the Uterws, in order that by ſuſtaining the 


bottom of that Organ, it may keep it in its ordinary _— 
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The matter of which Peſſaries are made, is commonly Cork, 
that they may be the lighter; they are dipt in melted Wax to 
fill up their Cavities, that their rough unevenneſs may not 
hurt; they may be made of Silver, and will prove more pro- 
per. They are of two different Figures, ſome are Oval as 


that you ſee mark'd G, ſhap'd like an Egg: Its bulk and Afanner of 
length are proportion'd to the Neck of the Matrix into applying 
which it is to enter, and remain after it's introduc'd; to it is theſe In. 
faſten'd a ſmall String H, which has two uſes, one to draw ſtryment . 


it out when we think fir, and the other to faſten it to a Ribbon, 
or Tape, which goes round the Body, to hinder it from fal- 
ling to the Ground, if the Patient happens to walk Abroad, 
which theſe Peſlaries are apt to do, particularly in the time 
of the Menſtruous Flux. There are Peſſaries of other Shapes, 
ſome are Circular, ſuch as that repreſented by the Letter J, 
and others ſomewhat inclining to Oval, as K, ſhap'd like a 


ſmall roll: In the middle they are pierc'd thro', and a hole Ve of 
left large enough to allow Paſſage to the Womens Terme, and Peſſarier. 


which admitting the internal Orifice into its Cavity, retains 
it in its place, and ſupports it; they are made a little large, 
to the end that ent ing with a little torce, they may the bet- 
ter ſtay in. One of theſe two ſtands in need of the String 
L to withdraw it; but the other wants none, the Finger be- 
ing ſufficient to pull it our at Pleaſure. Theſe Veſſaries once 
placed, muſt not be drawn out on account of the Neceſſities 
of Nature, by reaſon that being provided with a hole, a free 
Paſſage is left for the Excretions of the Matrix; and if they are 
well made, they don't incommode the Woman that wears them, 
nor hinder her converſing with her Husband, and even being 
impregnated, as has frequently happen'd, becauſe the internal 
Orifice may receive the ejaculated Seed. By means of theſe 
pierc'd Peſſaries, with the Syringe M. whoſe Pipe N is bent 
(to facilitate the Patient's Syringing her ſelf) may be made in- 
jections, which fortifie and cleanſe the Matrix, fo that for all 
theſe Reaſons theſe laſt are preferable to the Oval. 


In the fallings of the Matrix, in which the Fundus is abſo- Ordinary 
lutely turn'd infide outwards, as we would turn a hurſe, we cauſe of 
muſt expeditiouſly thruſt it in: And this Accident very fre- fallings out 
quently happening thro the fault of the Midwives, who pul- of the Ma- 
ling the Navel-String too hard to get out the After-Birth, trix. 


bring-along with it the Fund of the Matrix to which it 


ſticks: As ſoon as they perceive the Fundus to follow the At- Dangerous 


ter- birth, it muſt be ſeparated; and the bottom of the Uterze 
reſtor d, by thruſting it again into its place, Which is then 


ealily done, becauſe the internal Orifice was extreamly dilated = of 


to let the Child paſs out. But if the Midwite deters it, the 


Orifice cloſ''s by little and little, ia which caſe tis very difficulr Ix, 


to reſtore the Fundus to its place, and the Woman dies before 


ſhe 
3 
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ſtie is help'd, which I have ſeen happen. Nevertheleſs, if 
the Chirurgeon be call'd time enough to remedy this turning 
outwards of the Matrix, which he will diſcover by ſeeing 
Manner of berwixt the Woman's Thighs a ſort of bloody Scrotum, he 
performing then begins by obliging the Patient to ariſe, and orders a 
this Opera- Clyſter to be adminiſtred, if it be long ſince ſhe was at Stool: 
tion. He then makes her lye on her Back, with her Buttocks rais'd 


higher than her Head, then after having with warm Wine and 


Water fomented all that's come out, he gently rhruſts it back 
into its appointed place; if it is not to be got in without 
too much difficulty, he muſt make an Embrocation with Oil 
of Sweet Almonds, which will help the reduction, by rendring 
the Fibres of that Organ ſofter and more extenſible. But 
if, notwithſtanding all the Chirurgeon's endeavours, the Ma- 
trix cannot be got in again, either by reaſon 'tis too much 
tumefied, or that it has been delay'd too long, tis in great 
Extirba- danger of Gangrening in a little time. Some Authors adviſe 
tion of the us in this caſe to extirpate it, and aſſure us to have ſeen 
Matrix Women thus cur'd. But as for me, I ſhall believe the extir- 
100 dange- pation of the Matrix mortal, till I ſhall be convinc d by Ex- 
RY perience. 

The Orifices as well as the Neck of the Womb are liable 
to ſeveral Indiſpoſitions, which reſult from hard Labours; 
but they not requiring manual Operation, I ſhall not men- 
tion them, but leave them to the prudence of the Chirurge- 
on, who above all things ought to know them himſelf, and 
not rely on Women whoſe Relations are often not very exact. 
If the Infirmity is in the Neck of the Matrix, he muſt make 

How to diſ.- uſe of the ſmall Dilator O, which being introduc'd into the 
cover the Vagina, will ſeparate the Lips, and enable him to ſee the In- 
other fir. firmity, in what part ſoever of that ſheath it is; but if there 
mities of be any Ulcer at the internal Orifice which he would ſee, he 
be Mas makes uſe of the other Dilator with two Branches P. or of 
. the third call'd a Speculum Matricis Q. It has three Branches, 
. which join'd together, are gently thruſt into the Neck of the 
Convent Matrix, then turning the Screw R, they ſeparate from one 
ef of another, and by the ſpace which they leave betwixt them- 
1 p =” ſelves, allow the Chirurgeon to take a diſtin& view of the 
um Wa- internal Orifice; which, at firſt ſight, will ſatisfie him of the 
* Infirmities with which it is afflicted, and facilitate the appli- 

cation ot neceſſary Remedies. 
But, at preſent, the moſt able Practitioners of the Art of 
Midwifery content themſelves with making uſe of only three 
Fingers of one Hand, which they engage one after another 
in the Vagina; with which, ſeparating them by little and lit- 
tle, when they are all together introduced, they dilate this 
Paſſage triangularly and pyramidically as the Speculum ſhews 
it, and that as much as is neceſſary to perceive all that * 
33%! +) "x2 wow 
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if dices the Urerus, which are as well diſcover d by the Touch as 
by the Eyes, and that in a manner which leſs incommodes the 


n 

— Patient, and more inſtructs the Chirurgeon than if he made 
he uſe of an Iron Inſtrument, as is the Speculum Matricis, by the 
a help ef which we are not ſo well advertiſed when we are in 


danger of breaking ſome Fibres by Dilation. 


The End of the Third Demonſtration. 
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Fourth Demonſtration 


O F 


Chirurgical Operations. 


The Operations performed on the Groins, 
the Scrotum, and the Anus, 


And ſirſt of Hernia's. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Why the Eis Demonſtration will not be leſs charg'd 
Scrotum N E= than thereſt, though I confine it to the Ope- 
and Anus be rat ions hich regard the Scrotum and the 
- frequently A Anus; for theſe two Parts, being the moſt 
want the : common Sinks of the Body, are ſubject to 
velp of Chi. an infinite Number of Diſeaſes, which re- 
rurgery. quire all the Operator's Skill, as well as the 


Dexterity of his Hand, to Cure them. 
Hernia's no Iis a miſtake to believe that Hernia's or Deſcents are mo- 
new Diſea- dern Diftempers ; for though we are commonly told that they 
«fer, were not formerly known, and that 'tis but within the com- 
paſs of a few paſt Years that we have ſeen ſo many Perſons 
afflicted with them, tis not only becauſe they were little 
known to the Vulgar, but becauſe the Ancients took care to 
hile them, moſt part of thoſe who had them not daring to 
diſcover them to any Perſon, But after the Invention of very 
5 com- 
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commodious Bandages to repulſe the Parts to their natural 

Place, and ſeveral Medicaments to reſtrain and fortifie the re- 

lax'd Fibres 3 and above all, fince the Prior of Cabrieres came 

trom Languedoc to the Court, and brought to the King ſeveral 

Secrets, which he ſaid were infallible Remedies for many Di- 
ſtempers, amongſt which he had one againſt Hernia's; thoſe , 

I fay, who before that time concealed theſe Infirmiries, no 

longer made a ſcruple of diſcovering them, in hopes of a Cure 

by it. | 

"The Prior of Cabrieres was a very charitable Man, who di- Remedies 
tributed many Remedies in his Country; he was no ſelt. in- of the Prior 
tereſted Perſon, nor pretending Quack, though very cloſe, and of Cabri- 
made a Secret of every thing. Ihe great Reputation which eres. 

he acquir'd in the Province where he lived, render'd the Court 

deſirous to fee him; he arriv'd there about the Year 1680, and 

had ſeveral Conferences with the King, to whom he impart- 

ed his Secret for the Cure of Hernia's, earneſtly entreating his 

Majeſty not to publiſh it till after his Death. | 

His Majeſty kept his Word with him, though ou Trac The Kings * 
concerned to ſee the Publick fruſtrated of that Relief; but, charitable 1 
without infringing his Promiſe to the Prior, he found means Care. | 
to eaſe thoſe afflicted with theſe Infirmities; and influenc'd by nn 
2 ſingular Goodneſs, reſolved to take the pains of compoſing UW 
this Remedy himſelf, and to cauſe it to be charitably diſtribu- q 
ted to all thoſe who ask d it. To this end his Majeſty command- | 
ed four or five ſorts of Drugs, which he ſpecified to his Apo- 
thecaries, to be brought into his Cloſet: And this Receipt con- 
fiſting only in the mixture of Spirit of Salt with Wine, as you 
ſhall ſce by the Deſcription which I will give you immediate- 
ly, the King uling only the Spirit of Salr, cauſed the other 
Drugs to be privately thrown away, and this ke did in order 
to keep his Promiſe to the Prior inviolably. 

Twas then that we diſcover'd how many People were af- q 
flicted with Hernia's, by the great number of thoſe who came ij 
to ask this Remedy. They addreſs'd to the King's firſt Valet 5 
de Chambre in waiting, and gave him a ſmall Note of the, e | 
Age of him or her who wanted this Remedy: Some Days 8 
after which they return'd and receiv'd a little Basket, in which Pint 15 fal 
were three Bottlet, of a (a) Chopine or half a Pint each, full of e be near 
this mixt Wine, which they took in one and twenty Days, as 2 Englith 
I ſhall ſhew you: There were alſo in this Bisk2t proper Plai- Quart. 
ſters peculiarly adapted to this In ſirmit y. 

Of thoſe who have taken this Medicine, ſome have averr'd Varizs 
that they have been relieved and cured by it, others have ſaid Succeſ of 
it had no effect on them ; which ſhews this Remedy, as weil as th. Med 
all others, in different Perſons to be of untqual Virtue, and cine. 
that there are no infallible ones. I ſhould yer adviſe the uſe 
of it; for though Bandage, afliſted by the aſtringent Plaiſter, 
frequently proves ſufficient to the Cure of this Indiſpoſi ion, 
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tis yet true, that Spirit of Salt mix d with Wine cannot do any 
thing but good internally, by communicating to the Parts re- 
duced to their Place, an Aſtriction eſſential to the Cure ef theſe 
Infirmities. | 

The Diſtribution of this Remedy continued four er five 
Years, that is, as long as the Prior of Cabrieres ſurviv'd his diſ- 
covery of it to the King. Immediately after his Death, the King 
publiſh'd the manner of taking it, with the Compoſition of the 
Plaiſter which muſt contribute te the efficacy of the Drink, to 
the end that all his Subjects might themſelves prepare this Re- 
medy againſt an Infirmity which is but too common, and here 
is a Copy of the Receipt printed by the King. | 


The Prior of Cabrieres's Remedy againſt Hernia's, p1u4liſh'd by 
the King's Goodneſs, The Originals remaining in his Majeſty's 
Hands. | 


The Doſe of this Medicine is different, according to the 
Ages of the Patients, but the Preparation always the ſame, 
even for ſucking Children, though Bandage alone was former- 
ly uſed to Cure them. The manner of preparing and uſing it 
tollows. _ 

From two to ſix Years of Age. 
Take of well rectified Spirit of Salt three or four Drops, 


on of this mix it with a Spoonful or two of Wine, which you muſt make 
Medicine, the Patient take every Morning taſting for one and twenty Days 
according ſucceſſively. 


to different 


Ages. 


Compoſiti- 
on of the 
Plaiſter. 


From ſix to ten Tears of Age. | 
Take four Scruples of this Spirit of Salt, mingle it very ex- 
actly with a Chopine or halt Pint of Red Wine, and order 
every Morning about the quantity of two Ounces, ſo that the 
Doſe may continue ſeven Days, after which renew it, till the 
Patient has taken it one and twenty Days ſucceſſively. 
From ten to fourteen. 

Take two Drams of the ſame Spirit of Salt to a Chopin of 

Red Wine, end mingle them. 
From fourteen to ſeventeen, 

Mingle two Drachms and an half of Spirit of Salt with 

half a Pint of Red Wine. 
From ſeventeen, and during the Remainder of Life. 

Pour five Drachms of Spirit of Salt into half a Pint of Red 

Wine. 


A Receipt of the Plaiſter, 


Take of Maſtick in Lachrymis, half an Ounce ; Laudanum» 
three Drachms ; Three Cypreſs- Nuts well dry'd ; Hypociſtis, 
one Drachm; Terra Sigillata, one Drachm; Black Pitch, three 


Ounces; Venice Turpentine, one Ounce; New yellow Wax. 
| | one 
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one Ounce ; Roots of Conſolida Major or Comfry dried, half 
an Ounce. Pulveriſe thoſe which ought to be pulveris'd, de- 
co them all, ſtirring them continually till they come to the 
confiſtence of a Plaiſter, to be uſed as follows. 


Manner of curing Hernia's. 


The Chirurgeon muſt be provided with a good Bandage, * 
which holds — tight, and after having ſhav'd the place, ap- — 
ply one or two Plaiſters if neceſſary: The Remedy muſt be dage. 
taken Faſting, and the Bottle ſhook before the Wine be pour'd 
out of it into the Glaſs, after which it muſt immediately be 
taken; for the ſpace of four Hours after which, the Patient 
muſt wholly abſtain from either cating or drinking. 

It” muſt be taken twenty one Days without Intermiſſion, at is to 
but if it offends the Stomach, it may be omitted one or twe Days. be 06/erv'd 

W hilſt the Patient is taking this Medicine, he muſt wear a during thy 


Truſs Day and Night, and never fit, but always remain ſtand- uſe of this 


ing or lying, and walk much: He is reſtrain d from riding on Remedy, 
Horſeback, in a Coach or Chariot, but muſt always go on foot - 
or in a Boat, and ayoid all manner of Exceſs either by the 
Mouth or otherwiſe. | 
He muſt wear his Truſs Day and Night for three Months 
after taking this Medicine. 
He muſt not mount on Horſeback till three Months after, 
and when he does, muſt ftill wear his Truſs, becauſe tis 
thought that the Parts neceſſarily require Confirmation. 
The common Rule directs the Deſcription of the Diſeaſe, . 
before the preſcribing a Remedy ; but the Hiſtory of the Prior 
of Cabrieres has drawn us into an alteration of that Method; 
and indeed it 1s not of any importance whither the Medicine 
againſh Hernia s be at the beginning or end of this Diſcourſe, 
fince either will be equally advantageous to the Publick. | 
The Hernia's, commonly called Burſtings. Deſcents or Fal- Of the Na- 
lings of the Inteſtines, are Tumours in the Groins or Scrotum, ture of 
form'd by the Inteſtine and Epiploon gliding into thoſe Parts, Hernia's. 
This Deſcription ſuits thoſe Hernia's occaſion d by the Parts, 
but not thoſe reſulting from Humours; for there are ſeveral 
ſorts of them, the diſtinction betwixt which we ſhall imme- 
diately fix, | | 
All the Tumours of the Scrotum are either Hernia's or Im- Difference 
pſtumes., The firſt are of three Species, viz. the Ente- of Hernia's, 
rocele, the Epiplocele, and the Entercepiplecele; and the other 
relate to the five principal ones, which are the Hydrocele, 
the Pneumatocele, the ' Sarcocele, the Cyrcocele, and the Hu- 
merale: So that ſome of theſe Tumours are real Hernia's, but 
reſemble Impoſtumes, of this ſort are the three firſt ; and the 
other three are real Impoſtumes, but ſeem to be Heruia s, of 
which kind are the five laſt. Y | | 
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All theſe Diſeaſes have each of them their Signe, which di- 
ſcover, and diſtingniſh them from one another, and with which 
the Chirurgeon mult be acquainted, in order to prevent his 
miſtaking them, and direct him to apply the proper Opera- 
tions to each of them: When I have examined them one after 
another, 1 will ſhew you the Operations requiſite to their 
Cure. | 

I begin then with the Enterocele, which Word is deriv'4 
from Enteros, which ſignifies Inteftine, and Kele, deſcent ; ſothat 
this Infirmity is a deſcent or falling of the Inteſtine, which we 
commonly call an Hes nis. Fob 

There are two forts of Enterocele's, the one perfect, a; 
when the Inteſtine falls into the Scrotum, when *tis a true 
Enterorele ; and the other an impeffect one, which is when 
that Organ ſtops in the Groin, and produces 4 Tumor like a 
Bubo, when tis call'd a Eabonocele. 

This Iufirmity is always occaſion'd by ſome violent Strain; 
it happens either by the Rupture or Dilation of the Peritona- 
um, whence we obſerve it in Children that have cried exceſ- 
lively, thoſe Women who are in a very hard Labour, and 
Men which carry heavy Burthens, by reaſon that the Inteſtines 
being extremely prefs'd endeavour to clcape in the Productions 


of the Peritoncum. 


Hernia's frequently happen either by the Rupture, or bare 
dilation of the Peritonaum, as we have juſt hinted; when the 


Peritonaum is broken, the Inteſtine falls all at once into the 


Parſes of the Teſticles, where it produces a great Tumour, 
but alſo returns to its Place with the ſame facility with which 
it tel!; but when this Membrane only ſtretches and extends it 


lelt inſenſibly, the Inteſtine falls by flow degrees, gently gli- 


ding downwards by means of the dilation of the Peritona- 


um, which is the common mvolucrum of the lower Venter, 
and alſo frequently ſtops at the Grom, and does not fall into 


Of the de- 


the Scrotum. 


The Epiplocele is a Tumcur proceeditig from the deſcent 


feent of the of a part of the Epiploon or Omentum, in one of the dilations 


Epitloon in 
the dilation 


of the Peri- 


T6n4um, 


of the Peritonaum; this word is compos d of Epiploon Which 
ſigniſies hat fat Caul which floats on the Inteſtines, and from 
Kele, deſcent. 

The Hernia occafion'd by the Epiploon is neither ſo large. 
ſo painful, nor does it preſs downwards ſo hard as that eaus d 
by the Inteſtine, But yet I have ſeen one in a Youth at Ver- 
failles, as big as a Fiſt, on which Mr. Felix and my ſelf imme- 
diately perſorm'd the Operation, by reaſon the Part requir'd a 
ſpeedy reduction, the Patient being afflicted with the ſame 


Symptoms which are caus'd by the Suffocation of the Inteſtine. 


We tound the greateſt part of the Epiploon enclos'd in this Tu- 

mour, and putrified by its long ſtay there, and we were oblig'd 

to bind, and extirpate it, as this Operation requires, 1 
| | e 
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di. The Enterœpiplocele is an Hernia caus d by both the Inteſtine Hernia's 


hich and Epiploon, which in this Caſe jointly quit their Place and fall com pos A 
his into the Scratum; the Etymology which I have repreſented to of the two 
wu you of Enterocele, and Efiplocele, without any difficulty, will for mer. 
ifter make you comprehend whence the Name of this compound 
their Hernia is deriu d. 
This Hernia raiſes a larger Tumour than the reſt, becauſe , 
ded produc'd by more Parts, and is beſides more frequent, for when 
chat the Inteſtine flips down, the Epiploon which covers it, and 
1 We whiahycafily ſtretches, almoſt always accompanies it, 
ee three ſorts of Hernia's happen equally on the right Why the 
as and Teft ſides, and ſometimes on both together; ſome affirm Epipiocels 
true that the Epiplocele falls oftner on the left than on the right moſt fre- 
vhen ſide, becauſe, ſay they, the Epiploon being fix'd to the borrom quenily on 
ire a of the Stomach, deſcends lower on that ſide than the other, che lefi 
and conſequently may more eaſily enter in the dila:ion of the fade; 
rain; Veritonaum. | | 
= The Cauſes of all deſcents are the ſame, viz, Rupture and 
—_— Dilation : But there are Signs by which they are diſtinguiſh'd 
and both at the time of their falling out, and that of their re-entry. 
bines The Enterocele, or if you pleaſe, the Part which forms that Proper 
tions Tumour, burſts out impetuouſly and all at once; and returns Signs of 
in the ſame manner, when dextrouſly puſh'd back, and at its the Infir- 
bare entrance makes a murmuring Noiſe, which diſcoyers that *twas mities. 
1 the the Inteſtine which was fall n out: On the contrary, the Epi- 
) the plocele is lowly produc'd, and the Epiploon does not return o 
30ur, its place without Pain, but without any Noiſe, We know chat 
chick tis an Enterapiplocele, when after the reduction of the Inte- 
ids it ſine, which we know by the murmuring Noiſe it makes, the 
y gli Tumour only diminiſhes, but does not wholly diſappear. 
tona- In this Caſe the Chirurgeon deduces his Prognoſtic from Hhence the 
nter, two Particulars; the Age of the Patient, and the Nature of Prognoſtic 
into the Deſcent : If he is a young Man, he may promiſe a Cure te be 
but if advanc'd in Years, there is little hopes of Succeſs in at- drawn. * 
ſcent tempting this Diſeaſe: And accordingly we daily fee Children 
tions and young People cur d; whilſt a Man once turn'd of Thirty 
yhich is oblig d to bear his deſcent the reſt of his Life. When an 
from Hernia is but ſmall, or recent, and proceeds ſolely from dila- 
tion, tis curable; but When tis old, or large, and occaſion d 
arge. by the Rupture of the Fibres, tis but very ſeldom cur d. 1 
aus d have ſeen {ome as big as a Hat-vlock, which were incurable, 
Ver- and tis from ſuch Deſcents, or Ruptures, that the common 
ame- Notion. ariſes that when a Man is once Burſten he can never 
ird a be cur'd, Thoſe who are afflicted with theſe Infirmicies, which 
ſame are moſt commonly call'd in France Hergnes, being almoſt al- 
tine. ways peeviſn and out of Humour, have imparted the name of 
Tu- Hergneu to moroie and inſociable Feuple. | 
blig'd The Chirurgeon's Buſineſs is ipeedily to relieve the Patients 


The 


afflicted wich this Iufirmity: The ficſt thing which he is to 
1 do. 
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Manner of do, is to lay the Patient on his Back, his Head ſomewhat 


Operation, 


Of Dreſ/- 
ſing. 
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Bandage. 
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lower than his Buttocks, his Thighs and Knees half bent; 
then with the five Fingers ot one Hand he graſps the Tumour, 
and gently preſſing it, thruſts back the Parts which were fal. 
len out of their Place: He muſt avoid all Precipitation, it be. 
ing much better to ſpend a long time in the thruſting back the 
Parts, than to hurt them in the leaſt by a haſty Reduction. 
As ſoon as the Inteſtine and Epiploon are reſtor'd to their Places, 
the Patient is freed from Pain: But *tis not enough that the 
+ pn has finiſh'd this Reduction, which the Patiegf@him. 
ſelf frequently does : He muſt prevent its falling out 0 
cloſe the Paſſage for the future, if poſſible. 

The moſt certain Way of compaſſing this End is by Ban- 
dage, without which we cartnot hope for any Cure; where. 
fore one ought to be adapted to the Age and Bulk of the Pa- 
tient to whom 'tis to be apply'd. Obſerve, that in Burftings 
accompanied with Luxations, the Chirurgeon muſt begin with 
reducing the difplac'd Parts, and then cut out Bands; tor if he 
ſhould begin with the Preparation of his Apparatus, the Pa. 
tient would ſuffer by waiting for the Reduction, which would 
augment the difficulty, as well with regard to the Deſcents, 
as the Luxations which ought not in the leaſt to be delay'd. 

We leave the Patient Jaid in the ſame Poſture as when the 
Hernia was reduc'd. If he has any Hair on the Part, it muſt 
be ſhorn off with the Razor A, before the Application of the 
Plaiſter; then take a bit of Leather cut triangular B, in order 
to fit the Indenture of the Groin, and ſpread it with the Salve 
contra Rupturam, hereafter deſcrib'd; then prepare the Bol- 
fter C, of the ſame Figure, but a little larger, becauſe it muſt 
always reach beyond the Edges of the Plaifters, and have ready 
a Linnen Band D, about four Ells long, and of the breadth of 
two Fingers ; theſe three Things thus prepar'd, the Plaiſter 
is to be laid on the Rings of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, 
thro' which the reduc'd Parts paſs'd when they burſt out; then 
lay on the Bolſter, which muſt be very thick, in order to 
preſs the harder, and next take the Band, one End of which 
place on the oppofite Thigh to that on which is the Hernia» } 
Then having roll'd it over the Belly and Groin which is affe- 
ed, turn it about the Thigh on the ſame fide, next remount- 
ing it betwixt the Teſticles and the Thigh, roll it over the ſame 
Groin, making with it a ſort of Crofs, and guiding it to the 
Hip on the ſame fide, run it circularly about the whole Body, 
in order to rerurn and paſs it over the ſame Hip where it be- 
gan, and trace out the ſame Way deſeribd by the precedent 
Circumvolution: Continue the Bandage in this manner to the 
end of the Band, which faſten ſecurely where-ever it falls, It 
muſt be obſery'd, that this Bandage ought to be a little tight. 
that it may hold well, and that we ſtick a Pin at every rolling 
or circumvolution which paſſes over the Bolſter, as well v6 
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the faſtening and ſecuring the Bandage, as to hinder the falling 


what ¶ of the Bolſter when the Patient walks; to this end the Chirur- 

dent ; geon muſt provide himſelf with ſeveral Pins on the Cuſhion E, 

nour, i this manner of Binding is called the Inguinal Bandage, from 

e fal. ¶ inguen which fignifies the Groin, - 

t be. When the Deſcent or Burſting is of both ſides, after the How 10 
& the Wl reduction is accompliſh'd on each fide, the Chirurgeon lays on treat the 
ion two Plaiſters, and two Bolſters of the ſame Shape as the pre- Hernia on 
* cedent. He then takes the Band or Roller p, rolled at both both ſi des. 
| e 


q ends, being fix Ells long, and as broad as the former: He ap- 
2 plies it towards the . in ſhe middle of the Spina Dorſi, then 
, guiding the two ends one towards the right, and the other 
towards the left, in order to make the circular Bandage, he 


Ban. draws them over the Pubes, and thence rolling each of them 

here- over one of the Groins, and ſurrounding the Thigh on its re- 

Ave ſpective ſide, he returns or reaſcends above the ſame Groin 
ings 


where it croſſes; then returning, both make a new circular 
Bandage, then they repaſs over the Groins, as they did the 
firſt time, which courſe is continued 'till the Chirurgeon 
comes to the end of his Band; this is called the double in- 
quinal Bandage. | | 

Theſe Bandages, tho' fimple, frequently cure Children; but Pradice 
when they are at the Breaft, or are not yet come to be clean- with re- 
ly, they muſt be chang'd every Day; the Chirurgeon then gard zo 
ſhews the Perſon who os the care of the Child how to make ſucking 
them, and if ſne does not ſuffer it to cry, ſhe will cure it as Children, 
well as a Chirurgeon. 

Elder Children which begin to go, require a firmer Ban- The Mxſh- 
dage; and to them we uſe that call'd the Muſhroom G, which room Ban- 
has that name given it, by reaſon that its principal Part is dage ap- 
ſhap'd like a Muſhroom H, which is made of Pear-tree or Box. ply'd 70 
We apply the back of this Muſhroom exactly on the right of older Chi- 
the deſcent, where it is ſtay'd by circular Bandage made of dren. 
Linnen or Fuſtian, when holding very faſt the two ends which 
paſs betwixt the Purſes of the Teſticles and the Thigh, to pre- 
vent its ſlipping up, the whole being faſten'd by ſmall Points 
or Laces, of a Size and Shape proportion d to the Subject; 


i the deſcent is double, a ſecond Muſhroom muſt be apply d, 
dak. WY which muſt be faftes'd on the fame manner with the tor- 
mer, 
ſame , , 
Thoſe who are ſtronger and ſtir much, require a Bandage Of Truſſo; 

— 9 which holds yet faſter; which occafion d — of thoſe 2 Ty 
; uh of Steel, which we call Truſſes; you ſee one mark d I. They Perſons. 
of ve made of a forg'd Steel Hoop, beaten, and flatted, which 

_ ſurrounds three fourths of the Body, and, whoſe extremity, 
- 5 which is to be plac'd on the Deſcent, is enlarged in form of 
5 M an Eſcocheon, from whence it draws its French name of 5 
1 Brayer; this Steel Hoop is lined with Cotton, enclos'd in Cha- 
N — mois Leather, that it may not hurt the Body. And becauſe 


the 
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this Circle does not compaſs the whole Body, tis eked out 
with a Leather Strap provided with ſeveral little Holes to faſten 
it to the Eſcutcheon, where there is a Steel point, which en- 
tring one of the ſaid Holes, cloſes it more or leſs according as 
is found neceſſary: Behind this Bandage is ſewed a Branch made 
of double Cloth, which paſſing betwixt the Thigh and the 
Purſe of the Teſticles, is alſo faſten d to the Eſcutcheon as well 
as the Strap. | 
The Em- Several Perſons at Paris employ themſelves ſolely in the Cure 
ploy of Her- of Hervia's, and the making of theſe Bandages, whence they 
niary Chi. are called Herniar Chirurgeons ; they are admitted at St. Coſme, 
rurgeons. where they are obliged to make a ſort of Maſter-piece before 
they work for the Publick: Some of them are very able Men, 
to whom even ſeveral Chirurgeons apply themſelves for theſe 
ſorts of Bandages; but in the Country there is no ſuch Con- 
venience; wherefore the Chirurgeon ought to be inſtructed in 
the Structure of theſe ſorts of Machines, when he cannot have 
them from any Body elſe. | 
Reaſons for Some of theſe Bandages have the Eſcutcheon broader, and o- 
the diverſi. thers longer; the firſt are for thoſe which are fat, and the ſe- 
ty of Truſſes cond for lean Perſons : Some have the double Eſcutcheon, K, 
made for thoſe affſicted with the Deſcent on both fides. To 
conclude, there are Bandages, which, by the help of two or 
three Joynts, fold like a Pocket two foot Rule. 
Conveni- The Application of theſe Inſtruments is eaſie, thoſe who 
ence of wicar them growing by Cuſtom to take them off and put them 
theſe Ma. on without any Pain. But one eſſential Circumſtance mult be 


chines. obſerved, that is not to put on this Bandage before the Deſcent 


is wholly re- entred; for if a part of the Inteſtine or Epiploon 
ſhould remain in the Groin, the Truſs would bruiſe or hurt 
it, and draw on Pain, Inflamation, and perhaps a Gan- 
grene. 

An extra- It ſometimes happens, that from the Birth no more than 

ordinary one of, the Teſticles is deſcended into the Scrotum, the other 

Caſe to be remaining in the Groin, where it makes a {ſmall Tumour, 

obſerved. which the Relations perceiving, apply to the Chirurgeon, ta- 
king it for a burſting. "Tis his Duty to examine this narrow- 
ly ; for if he ſhould endeavour to force the Teſticle into the 
Cavity of the Abdomen, or ſhould preſs it by Bandage, he would 
cauſe horrible Pains, which might be attended with very mil- 
chievous Conſequences. | | 

Of Spring here has been in eur time invented a ſort of Spring Ban- 

Bazudages. dages, L, fo called from their having a Spring faſtened to the 
Eſcutcheon, which puſhes the Cuſhion againſt the Part en which 
'tis placed. Thoſe who makg uſe of this fort of Bandages al- 
firm, that the bending of the Thigh makes a deep Angle in 
the Groin, which prevents the common Bandage reſting on 
the Deſcent, and that this Inconvenience is remedied by the 


Spring, which continually and almoſt" always equally preſſes 


on 
* | 
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ut on that Place: Which was the Reaſon that the Prior of Ca. 
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en brieres forbad ſitting, and ordered his Patients to keep them 
n- ſelves always ſtanding or lying. in order to avoid the falling of 
as the Inteſtine occaſioned by the bending of the Thigh: But yet 
de this new Bandage is ſcarce at all in uſe. *Tis the famous Bleg- 
he ny. who is faid to be their Inventor: That Name alone, which 
ell is but too well known, makes us ſufficiently remember how 

indefatigable that Man was, and hows many Attempts he made 
re to eſtabliſh himſelf in the World: To artain which end, ha- 
7 ving placed one of the principal Parts amongſt thoſe who im- 
e, poſe on the Publick, I will here ina few Words give you his Story. 
re Having for ſome Years been Clerk of the Core pany at Saint 
n, Coſme, where he every Day heard Chirurgical Diſcourſes in the 
ſe Acts there performed, he believed he knew as much or more 
— than the Maſters which compofed them: Ile then got a Privi- 
in lege, lodged himſelf in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and mar- 
re ried a Midwife. He ſet up at his Habitation, Medicinal and 

Chirurgical Conferences, in which he ſometimes advertiſed the 
* Auditors of ſome Secrets of his own Invention; the Corners 
e. of the Streets were covered with Bills, which informed all Pa- 
o , ris of Elixirs, Perfume Boxes, and wonderful Coff:e-Pots, with 
0 which he pretended to do Miracles. He found acceſs to Mon- 
r fieur Daquin, firſt Phyſician to the King, who made uſe of 

him to deſcribe the Remedy againſt Agues of Monfieur Talbot, 
10 an Engliſh Man, to whom the King gave a confiderable Sum 
m of Mony to publiſh his Secret. He obtained of the Chancel- 
de lor a Privilege, to cauſe to be printed every Month a Journal 
nt of all the extraordinary Events which happened in Phyſeck and 
Ma _ Chirurgery, as well in France as foreign Countries. But this 
It Privilege, which another would have profited by, and which 
1 


really was uſeful, he was deprived ot, for abuling it to the 
writing of Invectives againſt, and lacerating the Reputation of 


n Authers. He had obtained Leave to purchaſe the Charge of _ 
2 Chirurgeon in ordinary to Monſieur: But within a few Yeats 4 
Is after, Gi Character being known, he was ordered to deliſt, 
* At laſt, very well a tkat the Art of Chirurgery does 
fe not content it ſelf with Words, but requires real Performau- 
I ces, he imagined that he ſhould better ſucceed in Phyſſek: Re 
d then took out a Diploma for Doctor of that Faculty at Caen. 
{- and with the Character of Phyſician, ſtampt a Value on his 
Talent which he had of deceiving the World. He undertook 
* to revive an Order of the Holy Spirit, formerly eſtabliſned at 
e Monpellier, he wore the Croſs, caus'd himſelf to be called 
h the Chavalier de Blegny, and ſued thoſe at Law, who he be- 
— lieved to have uſurped the Revenues ſettled on that Order. 


4 But all theſe ways proving unſucceſsful, he hired a Houſe at 
1 Pincour, in order to eſtabliſh a ſort of Hoſpital for foreign Pa- 
e tients, vrhere, for a certain daily Sum, they were to be lodg'd, 
a nurs d, dreſs'd and phyſick' d: But the King being inform'd, 
x | aa N 4 | that | 
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that it was only a Pretext to cover the Debaucheries acted 
there, granted a Warrant to ſeize him; he was then clapt in- 
to For-Levique, and ſome time afterwards conducted to the 
Caſtle of Angers, where he remain'd Priſoner for ſeyen or 
eight Years: About four Years fince he got out, and after 
having run to Italy, came and died at Avignon, He was a 
very well made Man, always very neat in his Dreſs ; he ſpoke 
and wrote fluently, was very ſtudious, inventive and labori- 
ous; and if he had made a good uſe of the advantageous Ta- 
lents which Nature had endued him with, he had not come 
to ſuch an unhappy End. $6 

Deſcription I promis'd you the Deſcription of the Plaiſter which muſt be 

of an expe- applied to Hernia's, which as it runs in Charas's Diſpenſatory, 

rienc'd is as follows: I recite it here to ſave you the trouble of loak- 

Plaiſter for ing for it elſewhere. / 

Hernia'ss Take and flea Eels, and having waſh'd the Skins in Lime- 
Water, decoct them over a flow Fire, in a clear Lye made of 
common Aſhes, till they become wholly diffoly'd, and reduc'd 
to a Glue, which ſtrain thro a Hair-fieve: After having 
weigh'd out four Ounces, put that quantity in an Earthen- 
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glaz d Pot, to which three Ounces and an half of Gum-Am- 


moniac difſoly'd in Vinegar, ſtrain'd and thicken d, with three 


Drachms of Salt, otherwiſe call'd Sugar of Lead, the ſame. 


quantity of the Calx of Tin, as well as a like weight of the Hzx- 
matites or Blood-ſtone, reduc'd to a fine Powder ; boil all 
theſe Ingredients over a flow Fire, inceſſantly ſtirring them 
with a wooden Spacula till they acquire the conſiſtence of a 
Salve, adding at laſt half an Ounce of diſtill'd Oil of Myrrh. 
Tho' we have the Compoſition of ſeveral excellent Plaifters 


2 ade for the cure of Hernia s, there appear'd at Court a Woman 
at the In. nam d Mademoiſelle Devaux, Widow to one of our Chirurge- 


valides of ons at Paris, which lived near the Croix du Tiroir, and pre- 
IIa de moi. tending to have found amongſt her Husband's Papers the Com- 
ſelle De- poſition of an infallible Plaiſter for Hernia's, addreſs'd her ſelf 
e. Meſſieurs Fagon, Felix, and Bodin: They mention d it to 
fer. the King, and ſhe was ſent to the Invalides to make Experi- 
; ments of her Plaiſter. On the favourable Report which was 
made of it, which teſtified that ſeveral had been cur'd by it, 
the King gave her four hundred Piſtoles, and Monſieur «e 
Barbeſieux five hundred Livres Penſion to cure, the Soldiers in 
the Invalides which ſhould be found to be afflicted with this 
troubleſome [nfirmity. | 
1 don't give you the Compoſition of this Plaiſter, becauſe l 
don't know it; but it was no more effectual than all the reſi 

invented for Hernia's unleſs ſuſtain'd by Bandage. 
Several an- Our Anceſtors, not content with depending on Bandages for 
cient Ope- the Cure, or at leaſt palliating relief of Hernia s, have 6, 
rations on after it in 22 Operations, amongſt which they be- 


Hernia's liey' d they had diſcover'd three or four ſorts, each of which 
at preſent : | ; | | if 
left off. Ef 
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is worſe than the other, and all of them are abandon'd by good 
Chirurgeons, and at preſent are practisd by none but pretend- 
ing Quacks, who are not much concern'd at the conſequences 
of their Operations. I will ſhew you the manner propos'd for 
their performance, not out of deſign that you fhould reduce it 
to practice, for I am certain you will condemn them; but be- 
cauſe a Chirurgeon muſt be acquainted with both the Good 
and ws his Profeſſion, in order to follow the firſt, and avoid 
the laſt. 

He who believes himſelf to have met with the beſt ſucceſs, 
ſiys, that with the ftrait Inciſion- æniſe M, the Chirurgeon 
muſt make an Inciſion lengthways in the Groin, following the 
road made by the Spermatic Veſſels; that with the Myrtle- 
Leaf N, (whoſe end is like a Lancet to Lance the Gums, to 
make uſe of in caſe of Neceſſity) having diſcover'd the Di- 
lation of the Periton aum which encloſes them, it muſt be ſewed 
thro' the whole length, in manner of the Skinner's or Furrier's 
Suture, with the ſtrait Needle ©, threaded with a Wax- thread: 
By which means tis pretended that this too much dilated Pro- 
duſtion is contracted, and the ſlipping out of the Inteſtine hin- 


i to furniſh the King with Subjects. I have never ſeen this 
Operation perform'd, nor do I believe the Practice of it to be 
alie; for I cannot imagine that tis poſſible to contract the 
Dilatation of the Periton aum with the ſame facility that we 
can the Finger of a too large Glove. Thevenin himſelf, who 


has given us the Deſcription of this Operation, owns that tis 
difficult and ſubject to a Relapſe. 


with fewer Difficulties than the Precedent ; you ſhall be Judges 
of them. They will have the Patient laid on à Table with his 
Head lower than his Buttocks, which done, they oblige us to 
make a tranſverſal Inciſion in the Groin, deep enough to diſ- 
cover the Spermatic Veſlels contain'd in the lengthening Ex- 
tenſion of the Peritoneum, and yet avoiding the hurting them, 
then to take the Curve-Needle P. provided with a Handle, 
and threaded with Gold- wire Q, in order to paſs thro? below 
the Veſſels and the Production or Dilation; when having un- 
threaded the Needle the Gold - wire is to be turn d two or 
three turns with the Pinceys R, taking care that it does not 
preſs too hard on the Veſſels, and that it allow the courſe of 
the Blood in their Cavities: The Extremities of the Thread 
re to be cut with the Inciſsve Forceps S. andturn'd back in or- 
cer to be left in the Wound, care being taken that the part of 
de Wire turn'd backwards, don't hurt che Parts; they will have 
| us 


der d. The Inventor of this Operation ſtiPd it unblameable, Firſt Ope- 
becauſe it preſerves the Veſſels and Teſticule intire: He alſo ration, 
calls it the Royal Operation, becauſe that conſerving the Parts, its Inc 
it leaves the Teſticle at liberty to perform irs Function, which weniencie: , 


Others are perſuaded that 'twould be better to proceed to 
an Operation call'd the Golden-Stich, but this is not charg'd 1 


ho” 2 


+ AndHemp- make uſe of a courſe Hempen - thread waxed, to be paſc'd 


I —— 
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ns endeavour to cicatriſe the Wound with the Gold-wire init, 
telling us that the ſaid Wire often falls of it ſelf, and that the 
Wound being cicatris'd the Patient is perfectly eur'd of the 
Hernia. 
Lead-wire Thoſe who ſubſtitute Leaden-wire inſtead of that of Gold, 
may be ſub- believe they do better, alledging that Lead is of a kindly Na- 
ftiruted in- ture with regard to Men, and that not being ſo ſharp as Gold- 
ſtead of Wire, it may remain in the Wound without hurting it. 
Gold. Both theſe Wires are diſlik d by ſome, who will have us 


en. thread twice around the Veſſels without preſſing them hard, and that 
inſtead of having tied them, and, cut the Thread near the Knot, we leave 
Lead. wire. it in the Wound at leaſt till it be Cicatris'd. 
The Aſſerters of theſe Operations affirm, that the Gold or 
Two Acci- Leaden-wires, or Hempen-thread cloſing the Production of the 
dents to be Peritonaum, hinder the Inteſtine or Epiploon from falling down 
fear d in there, and therefore ought to be practis'd on all Hernia's oc- 
theſe Ope- caſioned by Dilation. But ſince we are allow'd to reflect on 
rations. their Operations, we take the liberty to mention two very 
miſchievous Conſequences which may poſſibly attend them, WM vav 
whether the Wire be left in, or comes out of the Wound. the « 
The Firſt. The firſtis, that in any Strain the Inteſtine finding the Rings Wl "* 
* of the three Muſcles of the Abdomen ſufficiently dilated to al- Men 
low it to burſt out, may ſtick betwixt the Ligature and the Wi le! 
Rings, and there occaſion an imperfect Hernia, and alſo a uf. 1 
focation; and tho? the Ligature ſhould be made as near the Wi the! 
Rings as is poſſible, as theſe Authors preſcribe, violent Efforts WW mal 
may yet preſs this Ligature, and forcing it downwards, leave Wl fic! 
the Parts at their Liberty to fix themſelves in the Lodging Wl b 
which they have already made. hid 
sf Eno. ſecond Accident which will infallibly happen if the WI un 
Wire come out of the Wound, is that the Veſſels muſt have WM Do! 
oven been cut, and conſequently their Communication with the une 
9 Teſticle being wholly interrupted, the Man is Gelt and depriv'd WMll ber 
of the Power of Generation, without any abſolute neceſſity for ¶ ac 
it; which renders theſe Operations pernicious, and ought to Ve 
prevent the Chirurgeon's ever putting them in Practice. 
bs The Aſſerters of theſe Operations have farther refin'd on ll "0! 
Operation. them, and there are ſome who, in order to ſpare the Incifion WI mc 
P made to diſcover the Production of the Peritonaum, make uſe I of 
of the Crooked Needle T, threaded with 2 courſe Hempen- T. 
thread well wax'd, and having paſs'd this Needle thro near Mc 
the Rings, below the Production or Dilation of the Peritone-Wll '* 
um, keep the two ends of the Thread on a ſmall Bolſter Vs he 
and cloſe or tight it from time to time, till the ſaid Threat ga 
Reafon why has cut thro? all that is graſp'd, and falls of it ſelf: This Ope- / = 
condemm d. ration is not leſs to be blam'd than the precedent ones, ,, 
reaſon it cuts and deſtroys the vVeſſels which render the Teſſi- 
cles fit for Generation, . | 
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nit But notwithſtanding all this, a Perſon of the firſt Quality 
the MY lately introduc'd at Court one of theſe Operators, and ho- 
the WY noured him with his Protection, brags of him as of a Man 

of incomparable Skill in the cure of Burſtings : But in ſtrict 
olg, Juſtice ſuch Empirics really deſerve an exemplary Puniſh- 


% ment. | f 2 N 
5 Some Authors tell us, that we may cure Deſcents by Chi- Farb O- 
rurgery two ways, firſt by preſerving the Teſticle, and ſe- peration as 
us condly by taking off that part: With regard to the firſt they „uch to be 
ſ.4 WM yropoſe four or five Operations, which I have juſt ſhewn gondemm' 
that ou; but can they be ſaid to preſerve the Teſticle by depriv- ,; z4, reſt. 
ave ing it of its Functions? 
The ſecond is by taking off the Teſticle, which they do in 
1 or he following manner. Whey make an Inciſion in the Groin, 
the which diſcovers the Veſſels, and paſſing the Finger below it, 
»wn Wl they force out at the Wound the Teſticle wrapt up in its 
oc. Membranes, they then tie the Veſſels as near the Rings 
en s poſſible, and then cut them half a Finger's breadth below 
very Wl the Ligature, leaving the end of the Thread long enough to 
jem, Wl draw it out when Nature ſeparates it, in curing the Wound 
the ordinary way. This Method certainly prevents the Her- 
nia ever being again produc'd; but the number of thoſe 
Men is very ſmall who would be cured of this Infirmity at 
the expence of the loſs ot their Teſticles. 

The Itinerant Operators are dextrous in the ſeparating of Addreſi of 
theſe Organs without the Spectators ever perceiving it, they ſome Ope- 
make the Ligature of the Veſſels, before they draw the Te- rators in 
ſicle out of the Scrorum, and with their little Finger run be- hiding che | 
ow the Veſſels which they have cut, they force it out, and Tefticle = 
hide it in their Hand, in order ro Real it into their Purſes which they 
unſeen: We have known one of theſe Operators who fed his ſeparate, 
Dog with nothing but Teſticles, that Animal always lying 
under the-Bed, or under the Table near his Maſter, waiting 4 Dog fed 
for the luſcious Morſel, with which he was regal'd immedi- with Teſti- 
ately after its extirpation, . unknown to the Spectators, who cles. 
would have ſworn that the Patient had all his Parts. 

The Teſticles are Parts ſo neceſſary to Man, that he ought 
not to be depriv'd of them on any other account than rhe 
moſt preſſing Neceſſity: Wherefore we condemn theſe ſorts 
of Operations, as contrary to both Human and Divine Laws: 
They would yet indeed be more excuſably pertorm'd on a 
Monk or Prieſt, which would prefer being cur'd of an Hernia 
to his Teſticles, which ought to be of little uſe to him, and 
he would thence draw twe Advantages; firſt that thoſe Or- 
gans would no longer torment him, and ſecondly the being 
*ur'd of a grievous Diſtemper. 
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FicvRE XXII, Of the BUBONOCELT, 


Of the Bu- HE Bubonocele is a Tumour in the Groin, which has 
bonocele the Figure of a Bubo, and comes in the ſame Place where 
and its E- they do. Its Name is deriv'd from Vowuon which fignifies 
*ymolegy. Groin, and Kele, Hernia or Deſcent, ſo that this Tumour re- 
ſemb les a Bubo, and is realy a Hernia. | 

Difference The Chirurgeon muſt not be deceiv'd in the judgment 
bet wixt & which he is to make of theſe Tumours, for if he ſhould mi- 
Bubono- ſtake a Bubonocele for a Bubo, and expecting to find it charg'd 
cele and a with Matter ſhould open it, he would kill the Patient: Where- 
Bub. tore he muſt examine the Indiſpoſition, obſerving that a Buòe 

comes 
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comes by flow degrees, and a Bubonocele all at once, and alſo 
informing himſelt whether the Patient has a Hernia, and whe- 
ther he has not ſome way ſtrain'd himſelf, If he attentively 
remarks the Accidents which accompany theſe Infirmities, he 
will find that the Bubonocele is accompanied with violent Pains, 
with Vomitings which do not ceaſe as long as the Tumour U 
continues, — alſo that what the Patient brings up has the | 
ſmell of faxculent Matter, which does not happen in caſe of 2 E. 
Bubo, | | 
The World has given the name of Miſerere to theſe ſorts of 
Infirmities when in their Parsxy/me, becauſe the Patients are 
then real Objects of Pity, and move Compaſhon: They require 
a very ſpeedy Help, which we apply our ſelves to procure, by 
endeavouring to force back into the Belly the Part which is 
fall'n out, and which occaſions this Tumour. To compaſs 
which, we muſt try to reduce it as we do other Hernia s; 
which if we cannot do, the Patient muſt be plac'd with his 
Head downwards, and puſhing back the Tumour with more 
adreſs than violence, we muſt force it in again; ſometimes by 
throwing cold Water on this Tumour, it has been reduc'd, It 
belongs to the Chirurgeon to put in practice all means poſ- 
ſible to attain that end: But if all his Pains prove ineffectual, 
he muſt make uſe of the following Cataplaſme. 
Take common, and Marſh Malloms with their Roots, Meli- Preparati- 
lot and Camomile, of each two Handfuls, about half a Pint or on of a Ca- 
ſomething more of Linſeed bruiſed, ſet them over a quick Fire, taplaſme 
and make them boil very hard, till by the Decoction the Plants proper for 
are waſted, and the Water wholly conſumed, then paſs this this Infir- 
DecoRion thro? a Hair Sieve; and when you have a ſufficient mity, and 
quantity, add a piece of freſh Butter, or Swines Greaſe, the how to ap- 
Oils of Lillies, of Camomile, and of the Roots of Fenugreek, and ply it. 
then boil them to the conſiſtence of a Cataplaſme. | 
This Cataplaſme,compos'd of emollient Herbs, muſt be made 
very greaſie, that it may the better molliſie and relax; it muſt 
be ſpread very thiek, and left twelve Hours on the Part, ta- 
king it off, and ſubſtituting a freſh one: The Chiru 
muſt again try to reduce the Part, which frequently ſucceeds 
after the uſe of theſe Catapla/ms, without being oblig'd to come 
to Operation, 
If within the compaſs of two or three Days we cannot re- Danger of 
duce this Hernia, if the Pain and Vomitings augment rather the Patient 
than diminiſh, the Chirurgeon is to advertiſe the Patient ot when the/e 
the danger which threatens him, and propoſe to him the Ope- means are 
ration as the ſole way of ſaving his Life: He muſt alſo, taking unſucceſ- 
apart his Relations, ſhew them the danger in which he is, in ful. 
order to their adviſing him to ſettle the Affairs of his Conſci- 


ence and Family, propoſing to them the Operation as the only 
means of curing him, if not incurable. 


When 
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The Opera- When a Chirurgeon has without heſitation acquainted the 

ron then Patient that he muſt of neceſſity reſolve to die, or undergo the 

ece//ary, Operation, there are none but will chuſe the Operation. We 

are not willing to die; and tho' we are certain of ſuffering 

great Pains, we always prefer them to Death. I have ſeen 

ſome preſs the proceeding to it ſo hard, that they would not 

allow time tor the preparation of the Apparatus, and I have 

found others ſuffer it with an Angelical Patience, which ſhew: 

that there is nothing that Men will not endure to protract that 
.-. ._ ar Tn OR” 

Diſpeſet ion Having fix'd the time, and prepar'd the Apparatus, ſuch as 

of the Pa- you ſee Engraven on the XXIId Plate, we move the Patient 

tient and to the edge of the Bed on the fide on which the Tumour is, 

Operator. and place a Cuſhion under his Buttocks; the Chirurgeon knee]. 

ing by the Bed, and having plac'd a Servant at his right, and 

another on his left, he begins the Operation by taking up the 

upper Skin of the Tumour, which he pinches, and cauſes to 

Conduct of be held by a Servant, in order to cut it with the flrait Inciſi: 

rhe Opera- Knife A; he makes an Inciſion two Inches long, then ſepara- 

tion. ting the lips of the Wound with a Tooth- pick B. he tears the 

Membranes which envelope the Tumour; he is aſſiſted by his 

two Apprentices, who by the aſſiſtance of the two blunt In- 

ſtruments C C, farther ſeparates the lips of the Wound: He 

avoids here the making uſe of ſharp Inſtruments, for fear of 

hurting the Inteſtine, which is always very near theſe Mem- 

branes: They are yet {ſometimes ſo hard, that he is oblig d to 

cut thein with the Penknite E. Then Patience is highly ne- 

ceſlary, and we muſt proceed gently for fear of ruining all, if 

we preis on too haſtily; for 'twill coſt no leſs than the Pati- 


ent's Life, and the Reputation cf the Chirurgeon, if he ſhould 


pierce the Inteſtine. 


| 1 ſuing out After having lacerated or diſſected theſe Membranes, we 
of jerous diſcover the Purſe which contains the Inteſtine; we open it 


Humour. pently and with great circumſpection, making uſe of the 


Tooth or Gum-picker; or of the Penknife : The Chirurgeon | 


Ob ſervati- muſt not be ſurpris'd, if after having a little open'd it, he ſees 
on in 6pen= a ſort of ſerous Humour iſſue out, this Purſe almoſt always 
ing the has it; I have obſerv'd ſuch a great quantity, that this Water 


Purſe, ſometimes flew up to the Bed's Teſter. When the Liquor 1s 


come out, be introduces a hollow Probe F, in the aperture 
which has made him a Yafſage, and with the Sciſſars D, one 
branch ot which is guided 1a the Channel of the Probe, he 
opens the Purſe its whole length, and then fees the Inteſtine 
diſcover d: He draws out as much again of the Inteſtine as 13 
enter'd in the Sack, that the Matters of which it is full, being 
contain'd in a larger ſpace may facilitate the introduction ot 
that Entrail. He then takes the ſame Probe F, which he in- 
troduces into the Ring ot the Muſcles thro' which the Inte- 
{tire came out, and railing ir up, ſo that the Entrail be not 

| | clogg'd, 
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dogg d., be ſlides the Point of the curve Inciſion- Knife G, into Effect of 
the Channel of the Probe, and raifing the Kaife at the ſame cutting the 
time, that he withdraws it, he cuts the edges of the laſt Ring, laſt Ring. 
which is that which occaſion'd the Suffocation: In making this 

Inciſion en it, he will hear a Noiſe, as tho he was cutting of 
Parchment. The Wound being clear'd of the Probe and In- 

ciſion Knife, he feels with his Fioger to examine whether the 

Paſſage be free, and well clear'd of its Bridle; then puſhing in 

the Inteſtine by little and little, he continues t ill he has reſtored 

it into the Cavity of the Belly, obſerving to thruſt that in firſt 

which came out laſt: Then he tells the Patient, he muſt move 

a little towards the right and left, that by this Motion the In- 

teſtines may each of them reſume their ordinary Place. 

If no more than the Inteftine be in the Tumour, the Opera- Pract ire 
tion is finiſhed when that Part is reduced; but if the Epiploon when the 
come out with it, it cannot accompany it in its Return to its Omentum 
Place; for if the Air come but for never fo ſhort a ſpace of is come aut 
Time to the Epiploon it putriſiet, and that part of it fo cor- wirh the 
rupted muſt be extirpated ; to which Purpoſe the Chirurgeon Fateflins. 
takes a Thread, one end of which is paſſed through the Eye 
of a Needle, and with it binds that part of the Eprploon, which 
was in the Tumour; and after having faſtened and knotred it, 
he runs the Needle throuh the Epiploon ſo bound, that the 
Thread may not {lip ; then with the Sciſſars he cuts off rhe 
Ehiploon below the Ligature, and thruſts back that part which 
is bound, that is, the found Part into the :45domen with ut- 
moſt Diligence. 

The Chirurgeon muſt obſerve two Things in the Ligature How 7s cat 
of the Epiploon. Fitſt, That in performing it, he draw forth the Epi- 

a {ufficient part of that Reticulam, to perform it on a part of Ploon- 
i: not yet corrupted by the Air. And ſecondly, That the Li- 

gature being made, an end of the Thread about a Foot long be 

left to hang out of the Weund, in order to draw out the Knot 

when Nature ſhall have ſeparated it, . 

All the Operations practiſed on the Babonocele are not ſo ea C 
lie as that which I have been deſcribing. That Iufirmity is fre-tunces 
quently attended with Circumiltances which render it very diffi- which ren- 
cult; Adhæſion is one of the moſt troubleſome and painful, as 4er theſe 
l taye ſometimes ſeen; and amongſt other Inſtances, in a Corn- Oper 
Porter at Paris, who labour'd under an old neglected Hernia, di Icult. 
the Inteſtine taking up its Reſidence inthe Scrocurm, where by 
long Continuance, and the ordinary Viſciouſneſs of thoſe Parts, 
it was fix d to the neighbouring Membranes, and by a treſh 
Strain another part of the Iuteſtines was Ulipt into the Rings 
ot the Muſcles, and there occaſioued a Suffocation, which | 
obliged us to proceed to Operation. This laſt Gut being re- Relation of 
duced, I found the firſt Ricking very faſt : It muſt be diſſected 4 Ci 0 
with a Penknife to diſengage it, which 1 did with great Pati- that Pur 
ence, for fear of opening the ludeſtine, 1 cut rather the N je. 
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brane of the Scrotam, than that of the Paſſage, and at Jaſt | 
ſucceeded, the Patient was cured, and was never again afflict- 
ed with any Deſcent during the reſt of his Life, tho he con- 
tinued a Corn-Porter. 
We are con- ] performed this Operation on a Taylor's Wife in the Rue dy 
vincedof Bel air at Verſailles, in Preſence of Monſieur Moreau, firſt Phy- 
the Redu- ſician to the Dauphineſs ; the Inteſtine being reduced, Iideſir'd 
lion of the him to put his Finger into the Wound, to ſatisfie him that the 
Irteſtine, by whole was reſtored to its place. Having drefled the Patient, 
thruſting we went away together, and in our Return he told me that 
our Fingers the Woman would die. I asked him, on what he founded 
into the In- that Prognoſtic ? He anſwer d, that the Inteſtine was burſten, 
eiſron, for his Finger ſmelt of fæculent Matter. But I aſſured him, 
that Entrail was intire, and that my Fingers ſmelt worſe than 
his, becauſe they had continued longer in the Wound ; andac- 
cordingly the Patient recover'd, and is at preſent in very good 
Health, tho? tis above fifteen Years ſince ſhe underwent this 
hence the Operation. This ill Scent proceeded from the moſt liquid of 
1 Scene in the ſæculent Matter, which being encloſed and preſſed in the 
the Wound. Inteſtine, paſſed through the Pores, as through a very fine Sieve, 
and made that ftinking Impreſſion which we perceived ; but 
did not hinder the Recovery of the Patient. : 
Why dan- There is one Misfortune to be fear'd in this Operation, that 
gerousto is, that frequently the Patient having ſtaid too long, we find 
defer this the Inteſtine gangreen'd and putrefy'd, ſo that it tears like wet 
Operation, Paper: This commonly happens to People of Quality, who 
long defer their Choice, by reaſon of the great number of 
Perſons depending on them, who all propoſe their Remedies, 
which they will try before they ſubmit to Operation, which, 
by this Delay, becomes uſeleſs, which the Chirurgeon ought to 
know by the Redneſs or Lividneſs of the Tumour, by the di- 
minution of the Patient's Strength, by Augmentation of the 
Symptoms, and by the long Date of- the Infirmity. In this 
deplorable Caſe the Chirurgeon muſt not undertake the Ope- 
ration, ſince all Hopes of Cure are paſt, 


Signs when 
*tr5 too late. 


Two Cir- Tbe Inteſtine and Epiploon being returned into the Abdomen, 
cumſtances the Patient no longer feels any Fain, Eaſe ſucceeds the Com- 
70 be - plaints which we heard him before utter, and in a Moment 
ſervedio pe taſtes the Fruit of the Operation. But before dreſſing him, 
compleat two Particulars are requiſite to be obſerved, in order to render 
_ Opera- the Operation perfectly compleat. Firſt, To cut all the Mem- 


branes which compoſed the Purſe; and ſecondly, That if the | 
Hernia was fallen from the Groin into the Scrotum, that Part 
muſt be laid open its whole length, to prevent a Purſe grow- 
ing at its bottom to receive the Matter in the time of Suppu- 
ration. 


Dreſſing of All theſe Circutnſtances obſerved, the Operation is finiſhed, 
the Patient and the Wound is to be immediately dreſſed. The Chirurge- 


on then begins with the Tens H, which for this firſt __— 
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well as the Pledgets, muſt-be covered with Yolks of Eggs 
mingled with Oil. This Tent then muft be thus capp'd, faſt- 
ned to a String, I. and be large enough to occupy the Aper- 
ture of the Rags. and to ob e us to force it in; he then 
with the ſmall Pledgets K K, fills up the remaining parts of 
the Inciſion, and covers it with the flat Pledgets LL, he lays 
on the Plaiſter M, and over that the Bolſter N, which muſt be 
thick, the better to contain the Part. He then embrocates 
the Belly and Purſe of the Teſticles with Oil of Roſes contain- 
ed in the Cup O. He applies the Square Bolſter P to the Belly, 
and the long one, Q, ſerves for a Truſs to the Scrotum. Theſe 
bolſters muſt be moiſten'd in warm Wine, and the Band is to 
keep on all of them. The Bandage muſt be Inguinal, reſem- 


made around the Body and Thigh, the Band re-aſcending be- dage. 
twixt the Thigh and the Purſes of the Teſticles, like the Her- 
aiary Bandage, and alſo from a Croſs on the Groin, and eve- 


ry time that it paſſes, muſt be faſten d with a Pin to render 
it the firmer. | 


A Modern Author, who has written of Operations, adviſes Bandage ts * 


not to make the Bandage in this place, but to draw the Thighs b very 
doſe together, and faſten them with a ſmall Band call'd the cloſe. 
Garter, to prevent their opening, as we uſually do after cut- 

ting for the Stone. In this Caſe he talks like ſeveral learned 

Men, whoſe Thoughts ſuggeſt to them in their Cloſet Noti- 

ens which Practice deſtroys, and this is one of that number. 

f he had ſeveral times performed the Operation at preſent un- 

der our Examination, or had even but a little reflected on his 
ſeeing it done, he would have been convinced that the princi- 

pal Intention which we ought to have, is to cloſe and bind the 

open part well, that the Inteſtines and Epiploon, which have a 
Tendency to come out, may not again eſcape ; for if left to 

their Liberty but never ſo little, they burſt out again more ea- 

ily than before the Operation, becauſe the Rings which are 

cut, open them a wider Paſſage. If in Lithotomy we only 
apply a reſtraining Bandage, tis by reaſon we deſign to let out 

the Clots of Blood, and rhe Gravel; but here we haye a con- 

trary Task, which is to hinder that which is return'd into the 

Jody, coming out again, and nothing but Bandage anſwers this 

dad. | 


Tho the Operation be well perform'd, and conſequently the rear. 


Vomuing! 
continue 


; x ometimss 
downwards what is contain'd in them, when the Parts are i der the 


Vomitings ſhould end, they yet frequently continue ſome Days. 
zut the Chirurgeon ought not to be ſurprized if that happen. 
becauſe the periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines tending to preſs 


their natural State, take a contrary Courſe during their Suffo- 
cation, when the Paſſage being ſtopped, the contained Fæcu- 
lencies are forced upwards by an Antiperiſtaltic Motion which 
continues ſome Days after the Operation, the Guis not having 

| „ 


Quality of 
bling the Form of a Spike, and its Circumvolutions muſt be the Ban- 


Operatieg. 
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yet reaſſumed their Spring and natural Contractions. Some 
Operators make their Patients ſwallow leaden Bullets, but that 
Remedy a- Practice is dangerous; and tis much better to give them ſome 
gainſt them Glaſſes of a Lexative Ptiſan to turn out this excrementitious 
Matter by the way which it ought to paſs. This J have al- 
ways given with Succeſs, and as ſoon as the Patient had a Stool, 
the Vomiting ceaſed: I am obliged for this Practice to Mon- 
ſieur Moreau, firſt Phyſician to the Dauphineſs, whom I have fre- 
jd 1 quently ſeen preſcribe it with Succeſs. 
. Relation f Going to meet the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, we ſtaid ſome 
1 a Caſe on time at Lion; in which Place Monſieur Pariſot, an able Chirurge. 
| this Head, on of that City, performed the Operation of the Bubonocele on 
a young Lady in the Convent of the new Converts. The Phyſi. 
$4 cians were alarmed at their finding the Vomitings not to ceaſe 
1 immediately after the finiſhing of the Operation, and accord- 
| 19 ing to their Cuſtom, accuſed the Operator, charging him with 
"| not ſufficiently unbridling the Rings, as they ordered in the 
17 time of the Operation. I was entreated to come thither, and 
1 found the Operation very well performed, they had made the 
| Patient ſwallow ſeveral leaden Bullets, and upon them yet three 
4 or four Ounces of Quickſilver, pretending that glided more 
5 {ſwiftly than the Bullets. There were four Phyſicians, one of 
\ which was Monſieur Falconet ; I fhewed them the miſchievous 
Conſequences which might attend this Practice, by repreſent- 
" | ing to them, that the Portion of the Inteſtines,which had been 
iT | encloſed in the Tumour, .muſt have been dilated by the Matter 
14 contained in it, and conſequently being enfeebled, theſe Bullets 
* | 0 | and Quickſilver might ſtop in that Place, as in a Sack, andby 
| 1 their Ponderoſity burſt the Gut, and cauſe the Death of the 
8 Patient, I recounted to them the Practice of Monſieur Mo- 
1 reau, and that very hour they gave the Patient a Purge, and 
1 two hours after another; as ſoon as the Belly was open d the 
Vomiting ceaſed, the Patient grew well, and the Phyſicians 
| were forced to do Juſtice to Mr. Pariſor, © 

The foul I am ſurprized at the Proceedings of theſe Phyſicians, with 
Practice of regard to Chirurgeons whom they treat very rudely and im- 
ſome Phyſz- periouſly, and controul even in the time of their Gperatioßs; 
cian wich theſe Gentlemen urge as a reaſon for this Practice, that the 
regard to Operators would continually commit Errors if not aſſiſted by 
Chirurge- the Advice of Phyſicians. But if a Chirurgeon wants help 
ons and A- whilſt at work, he cannot be better aſſiſted than by another 

pothecaries. Chirurgeon who is expert in theſe Operations. 
Theſe Chirurgeons are not the only Perſons fatigu'd by the 
Phyſicians of Lion, the Apothecaries are yet worſe perſecuted 


by them. Theſe Doctors having in a ſort engag'd and under- 

taken to ruin them, ſend all Perſons to buy the Medicines, 

which they preſcribe, to the Feſuits, who have erected a fa- 

mous Diſpenſary, and alſo have within theſe ſeven or eight 

Years eftabliſh'd a ſet of Charitable Siſters at the Hoſpital, mY 
m 
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trance in ſo large a bulk. To conclude, the Inciſion being 
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make and fell all ſorts of Compoſitions; the Pretext which 
they have made choice of to authoriſe this Novelty, is, that 

theſe means, ſay they, the Poor will gain by the Profit re- 
ſulting rom the ſelling of theſe Drugs. But theſe Gentlemen 
who by theſe means pretend to advance the Reputation of their 
Faculty, don't conſider that by deſtroying Chirurgery and Phar- 
macy, they do a very great Injury to the Profeſſion of Phyſie, 
which would be venerated thro' the whole World, if there 
oy ſtrict Union of thoſe three Bodies of which 'tis com- 

$ Ce. 
"The next day after the Operation, in dreſſing the Patient wen, Hang 
don't take out the Tent, but if it be come out of it ſelf, put 
it in again: When tis well plac'd in the Rings, we leave it for 
two or three days, and make uſe of a ſtrong Digeſtive to a- 
void the Putrefaction of the Parts, to which they are but too 
apt; we alſo pour on the Wound ſome drops of Fioravanti's Wy thePa- 
Balſam to enliven it, and take care to put ina Tent large enough ien muſt 
to occupy the whole Paſſage; this we don't diminiſh any other- Hear co 
wiſe, than in proportion that the Fleſh returning denies it en- Bandage 
cur'd and cicatris'd, we oblige the Patient to wear a a. af. 
Bolſter and Bandage for the ſpace of two or three Months, for | 
fear that by ſome freſh Strain, the Inteſtine ſhould again ſlip to 
the placefrom which it had beendriven; which has ſometimes 
happen'd for want of Precaution. | 

The Advantage reſulting from this Operation, is that when Alvantage 
tis well perform d, and the Patient well cur'd on one fide, he of this Ope- 
is out of fear of any deſcent on that fide, becauſe the Cicatri- ation. 
ſing of all the Parts retains the Guts and Epiploon in their Pla- 
ces, It may indeed happen on the other fide, and there are 
inſtances of Perſons who have been oblig d to undergo the Ope- 
ration on each fide, at different times. 

After having inſtructed you in the ways of curing, as well of the 
by Bandage as Operation, the Hernia's which fall on Men, tis Henwatn 
proper to ſpeak of thoſe to which Women are liable, in order w omen. 


next da 
after the 
Operation, 


Fer. 


4 


. to afford them the help which they don't leſs want than Men 


in theſe cruel Infirmities. 

Women are not indeed afflicted with ſo many Species of 
Hernia's as Men, they have no other than thoſe we ſtrictly and To what 
properly call Hernia's; I mean thoſe which are produc'd Hernia⸗ 

y the Parts, as the Enterocele, the Epiplocele, and the Ente- Women are 
repiplocele, being wholly Ignorant of thoſe which happen from liable. 
a Settlement of Humours, and are Hernia's only in appear- 
ance, that Sex not having any Scrotum, which is the Viace 
where theſe Infirmities grow; and for the ſame reaſon their 
Hernia are almoſt always imperfect, the Parts being more fre- 
quently oblig'd to ſtop in the Grein, becauſe they don't find 
ſuch a Purſe as the Scrotum to flide into. 
O 2 Women. 
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The Fourth Demonſtration 


Women have at their Matrix two Ligaments which are 


Herwa s in call'd Round, from their Figure, and Inferior from their Si- 


Vomesn. 


tuation: They proceed from the lateral Parts of the Fund of 
the Uterus, one on each fide, and in their deſcent they paſi 
thro' the Rings of the three Muſcles of the Abdomen, then 
dilating themſelves in the ſhape of a Gooſe's Foot, they inſert 
themſelves into, and loſe themſelves in the Thighs: the Pal. 


ſage which they make is almoſt like that of the Spermatic 


Veſſels of Men, and tis by the fame way on occaſion of ſome 


Strain that the Int eſtins and Epiploon ſiip out, and produce Her- 


Uſe of the 
round Li- 
gaments, 


Fow to cure thoſe of Men. They are alſo cur'd by the ſame Remediesand 
theſe Her- Bandage, except only that the Steel-Bandage or Truſs is not pro- 


3 


| becauſe the way thro' which the round Ligaments paſs, is 


nia's in Women, which give us as much trouble to Cure a; 
thoſe of Men. | 

To this day all Anatomiſts have believ'd that the uſe of theſe 
Ligaments was to hinder the Fund of the Matrix from ſlipping 
too high up: But the Bottom and Neck of the Urerws being but 
one Continuity, and the latter being ſo firmly fix'd to the 
neighbouring part, tis ſcarce poſſible that the former ſhould 
change its place. I ſhould think Women very unhappy, if for 
ſuch an imaginary Advantage as that, they ſhould be forc'd to 


ſuffer real Incommodities, ſuch as are the Pains occaſion d by 


theſe Ligaments during their Pregnancy, and the Herni's to 
which they are liable, and from which they would be exempt, 
if there were no paſlage for them. I own they receive ano- 
ther advantage by them. I affirm that they advance the Fund 


of the Matrix forwards towards the external Orifice, as I have 


ſaid in my Anatomy; their Structure, and the Neceſſity of the 
Matrix advancing to meet the Seed in order to receive it, prove 
my Aſſertion. | 

The Hernia's which Women labour under, commonly re- 
main in the Groin, ſometimes they deſcend to one of the Lips 
of the external Orifice, being always caus'd by Strains, as are 


room Bandage. When tis attended with & Suffocation, we 
have recourſe to the Operation practis'd on the Brubonocele, 
which in the Sex is not accompanied with ſuch grievous Ac- 
cidents as in Men; but Women are alſo more ſubje& to them, 


per for them; and that we make uſe of i Sar or Muſh- 


ſtraiter than the Paſſage which gives iſſue to the ſpermatic 


Veſſels of Men. I have ſeveral times perform'd this Operation, 


and obſerv'd that the number of Women on whom I have pra- 
ctis d. exceed that of the Men which have falln under m) 
Hand. „ Os 1 * i 
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FIGURE XXIII. For the OPERATIONS 
of the S CRO TUM. ay 


of Chirurgical Operations. 
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bntlemen. having ſhewn you the way of curing Hernia's, 

I am now in the next place to demonſtrate to you the. 
Operations requiſite to thoſe which ſeem to be Hernia s but are Five forts 
indeed real Tumours. I have told you that there are five ſorts of Tumours 
of them. viz., the Hydrocele, the Pneumatocele, the Sarcocele, n theScro» 
the Circocele, and the Humorale. tum. 

The Word Hydroc ele comes from Hydros, Water, and Tele, Of the Rx- 
which ſignifies Deſcent, ſo that this Diſcaſe is an amaſs of Wa- DRockł x. 
ter in the Purſes of the Teſticles, whence tis call'd the Dropſie E*ymolog, 
of the Scrotum. There are Signs which diſtinguiſh it from of the 
he Deſcent which happens all at once, the Parts fall with pre; Word. 
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198 The Fourth Demonſtration 
cipitation into the Scrot um; whilſt the Hydrocele is form'd by v 
the diſtillation of ſome ſerous Humour which falls drop by palli 
drop from the ſuperiour Parts, and at length fills this Part, y 
where this diſtil'd Water is generally contain'd in the common 7 
Membranes, and ſometimes in thoſe proper to the Teſticle; in ¶ Indi 
which laſt Caſe, the Tumour is harder to be cur'd, as well pen 
becauſe the reſolution is not ſo eaſie, by the uſe of Medicaments, 7 
as by reaſon more Membranes are to be pierc'd, if we are obli- Wl Cur 
ged to proceed to Operation. 

The Young Young Perſons are more ſubject to this Diſeaſe than thoſe 
moſt (ub- of an advanc'd Age: I have ſeen Children come into the 
Jeck to it. World with Water in their Scrotum: This Lympha is known by 
the tranſparency of the tumified Purſes : For putting a Candle 
behind the Scrotuam we find it clear, like a Bladder full of Water, 
One of the When the Hydrocele ſucceeds the Dropſie, and is form'd of 
Cauſes of the Water which the lower Venter diſcharges into the Sero- 
the Hydro- m, and allo into the ſpongy Subſtance of the Yard, which 
cele. appears moiſten'd and ſwell'd, we muſt have recourſe to the 
Cauſe of the evil, if we will cure it, for as faſt as we empty 
theſe Parte, the Abdomen will furniſh freſh Water which wil 
always keep them full; but when there is no Water elſewhere 
than in the Purſes, the Cure is to be undertaken two ways, 

either by Medicament, or Chirurgery. 
Medicaments ſucceed, when the habit of Body is otherwiſe 
good, and there is but a ſmall quantity of Water in the Part, 
In this Caſe we make uſe of deſiccative Remedies, as well ge- 
neral as particular, I leave it to the Phyſicians to preſcribe 
the genera}, but as a Chirurgcon ſhall inform you that the ap- 
Cata- plication of / aſtringent Remedies which are deſiccative, con- 
plaſms tribute very much to the Cure: To that end then boil in Red 
and other Mine, I rmweol, Poimgranate ſhells, Cumin, Camomile, Melilot, 
Remedies and a little Allue, and with this Wine, whilſt hot, foment the 
againſt il is Scrotum, on which always leave a Bolſter ſoak'd in this Liquor: 
Infirmity, Or prepare Catap!aſms from the four aſtringent Flowers or 
Meals, and the Powders of Cumin, Roſes, Camomile, and Me- 
lilot. boibd in a Lye made from Vine Branches: Or elſe apply 
to the Purſes of the Teſticles 3 Spunge wetted in Lime Water. 
All theſe Remedies are excellent, and I have ſeen them cure 
Patients, tho they had above three fourths of a Pint in the 
Scrotum. And I muſt farther own that I have ſeen very great 
Hydrocele's which tho' neglected have grown perfectly well 
Without the application of any Remedy, or ſo much as the 
uſe of the ſaſpenſory Sling. | | | 
I don't propoſe theſe Inſtances as Rules to be followed: 1 ſti 


bare ſeen Hydrocele's which have obſtinately withſtood the ef- at 
forts of the moſt powerful Medicaments; and in which we ot] 
were forc'd to manual Operation, which is perform'd ſeveral W 
ways, purſuant to the Intention which the Chirurgeon ought 15 
to have; for he may have two Deſigns with regard to this cle 
Diſeaſe, the one to obtain a palliative, and the other to * on 


an eradicative Cure. 


* 
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I by We call that a palliative Care, which aims no farther than Falliative 
by I paliating the Infirmity, by diminiſhing the Symptoms, by bare- Cure. 
Part, I h voiding the containd Water, without preventing its return. Ke 
mon The eradicative Cure is that which not only remedies the Eradica- 
3 in lndiſpoſition at preſent, but by extirpating its Roots, and tive Cure. 
well BW penetrating to the Cauſe it ſelf, prevents its ever returning. 
nts, The Operation which is perform'd in order to the palliative Three ways 
| Cure, ends in voiding the Waters contain'd in the Scrotum, J Opera- 
which is executed three ways, either by Punction with the Lan- lion in the 
tet, by Seton, or by the Trocar. palliative 

We take a bleeding Lancet A, and after having open'd it, Ce. 
wind it about with a narrow linnen Tape, leaving none of How the 
that Inſtrument uncover'd beſides the Point; ſo far as we think Function 
it muſt enter to reach the Water: We then appoint the Purſes wit h the 
to be held by a Servant, who raiſes the Teſticles in order to Lancet is 
«cure them from the Point ot the Inſtrument, and force the berſorm d. 
Water to the bottom of the Scrotum, where the puncture muſt 
be made. Then the Chirurgeon takes in his right Hand the 
Lancet, which he thruſts in *till he ſees the ſerous Humour 
iſue out, when with the left Hand he ſlides along the flat part 
of that Inſtrument the Stiletto B, into the Purſes. of the Te- 
ticles : He then immediately withdraws his Lancet, and with 
the ſame Hand with which he held it, takes a ſmall Pipe C 
which he conducts into the Wound, paſſing the end of the 
Stiletto inte the cavity of the Pipe, which ſliding along the 
lame Stiletto will enter very eaſily ; the Stiletto being with- 
dawn, we leave all the Water to evacuate thro' the Pipe: 
Which ſome will have to be continued in ſome Days, to. fa- 
your the draining out of the Humidities with which the Part 
15 penetrated, and in this caſe to the Pipe is affix d a {mall Rib. 
ban D, to faſten it: But commonly after the Water is evacu- 
ted, we take out the Pipe, and lay on the Aperture a Plaiſter 
if Ceruſe E, then a Bolfter F, wetted in aſtringent Wine, and 
the Sling G, that the Teſticles, being no longer ſuſtain d by the 
Water, may be ſupported by the Bandage. Let's now ſee 
how our Anceſtors perform'd this Operation on the Purſes of 
the Teſticles. 2 1 

But ſome amongſt them maintain'd that the Water might Operation 
more commodiouſly be drawn off by a Seton, eſpecially when wich the 
there Was a Hydrocele on both ſides: They have told us that Seton. 
e muſt take a coarſe ſtrait very long Needle H, thredded with | 
2 Cotton Wick I, which is to be run thro the burſes from the 
left fide to the right, carefully avoiding the hurting the Te- 
ſiicles; the Wick is then left in, one end of which comes out 
7: that end of the Paſſage which the Needle made, and the 
other at that at which it came out. At theſe two ends of the 
Wick, the Water will continually diſtil and drain out, till there 
15 not a drop left in the Cavities; and when they are perfectly 
clear'd the Wick is to be drawn out, two ſmall Plaiſters laid 
on the Apertures, and then cover'd with the Bolſter and Sling. 
411 the precedent Operation. O 4 The 
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Manner of The Moderns have invented a ſmall Inſtrument call'd the 
uſing the Trocar, or three quarters, L, becauſe its Point is triangular; it 
Trocar. reſembles the Trocar with which the Paracenteſis is perform'd 
on the Abdomen, excepting only that that 1s a little leſs: This 
reſemblance of the Inſtrument has given occaſion to Tome to 
call the Operation on the Hydrocele, the Paracenteſis of the 
Serotum. Tis thus perform'd, raiſe the Scrotum with the 
left Hand, and ſqueeſing or preſſing it in order to drive the 
Water downwards, then you muſt proceed to Punction, then 
at one puſh ſtrike in the Inſtrument, which will eaſily pierce 
the Membranes, by reaſon they are ſtretch'd, and withdraw- 
ing it we leave in the Wound the [mall Silver Pipe M, which 
was inſerted whilſt the Inſtrument was there to direct it ; 
and by this means the Water is drawn out to the Jaſt drop; 
and the Operator contents himſelf with the Apparatus of 2 
ſole Ceruſe Plaiſter N, laid on the Aperture made by the 
Trocay. 

Theſe three Methods are only palliative, as I have already 
hinted, and pretend to no more than to draw the Water out 
of the Scrotum, without any regard to their conſequences: For 
ſome Months after the Water begins to gather afreſh by flow 
degrees: And the Purſes being tumefied to the ame de- 
gree as before, a new Puncture is to be made, which muſt 
— be renewed as often as the Water gathers in theſe 

arts, | 
What re. But when we reſolve on a perfect Cure of the Hydrocele, 
Iiſite to :tis not enough to evacuate the Water, tis abſolutely neceſſary 
a abſolute to prevent its return by filling up the cavity where it gather d. 
Core. To perform which, after having prepar'd the Patient by ge- 
neral Remedies, a train of potential Canteries, that is Cauſtics, 
is to be apply d all along the Tumour; and when they have 
had their due effect, the whole length of the Tumour muſt 
be laid open on the Scar, aud to the bottom of the Scrotum, 
that there may remain no Bag or Purſe: The Inciſion is to be 
fill d with Pledgets, and then we muſt procure its ſuppuration, 
which draws along with it the falling Scars and Membranes 
corrupted by the continuance of the Waters there: The Tu- 
nics or proper Membranes of the Teſticles, which ought to be 
preſerv d with utmoſt poſſible Care, muſt not be touch'd. All 
theſe Parts being ſufficiently ſuppurated, and the Wound well 
cleans'd, we then endeavour to bring it to cicatriſe well, which 
is done by the union of the Teſticle with the Scrotum, which 
Parts ſo join themſelves together, that leaving no vacant 


ſpace betwixt them, there is not the leaſt danger of a Ke» 
lapſe, | 


———— ——— 


— — 


. 
2 . — 


but is wit hal the moſt tedious and painful; wherefore the Chi- 
rurgeon frequently propoſes it in vain, the Patient refuſing to 
ſubmit to it; but preferring the palliative Cure, and chufing 
rather ſeveral times to ſuffer the Pain occaſion'd by puncti- 

5 | 3 = ON, 


Of all theſe Methods the lat is the beſt and moſt ſecure, ' 
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the on, than to venture himſelf courageouſly in the Hands of 
it the Operator, who freeing them from a very uneaſie Infir- 
n'd 3 eſpecially to married People, would alſo perfectly cure 
his them. 
to The Word Pneumatocele comes from Pneuma which fignifies of . 
the Spirit or Air, (and Kele a confirm Tumour, ſo that this E U- 
the Diſcaſe is an Impulſe of Air and Wind in the Scrotum, TOC KISS 
the There are two ſorts of this Infirmity, one, when Wind is ae . — 
ien ſo inter ſpersd in the Intervals bet wixt the Fibres of the com. 757 + 
Ice mon Membranes of theſe Parts, which are then tumeſied like 2% Idi 
vy thoſe of the Fleſh of Animals which the Butchers have blown ian of 
ch up, immediately after their killing: The other is when the fees. 
it; Wind is confin'd in the Cavity of the Dartus, or ſecond invol- 
Þ; ving Twnicle of the Teſticles : In this Caſe, like the Water in 
2 the Eydrocele, the Wind ſometimes occupies but one of the 
he two des, but at other fills both the cavities of that Membrane. 
Theſe two ſorts of Pneumatocele's are diſtinguiſh'd by the 

dy Touch: When tis an Inflation we feel an Emp/y/ema, and the 
ut Tumour yields to the Finger; but when the Wind is lodg'd 
or in the cavities of the Dartus, the Tumour reſiſts the touch, 
07 and the Scrotum is extended as tort as a Foot-Ball. I have 
e- met with raſcally Beggars, vvho by piercing their Scrotum, and 
uſt blowing it up thro' a Straw, have ſo fill'd it with Wind, as to 
ſe ſwell it to an extraordinary Bulk: Which done, their next Bu- J. forma- 

ſineſs was to lay themſelves at a Church- door, and expoſe the . 
le, Scrotum naked to the view of all Perſons, by which means 
ry exciting the Pity of thoſe who paſs'd by them, they receiv'd 
d. their Charity, tor which they were oblig'd to this ſuppos'd | 
e· Infirmity. K 
2 The Pneumatocele occaſion'd by Inflation, is cur'd by hot | 
ye and diſſolvent or diſcuſſive Remedies, either taken inwardly, 
ſt or applied to the Part: The uſe of the King's Roſa Solis, the 
n, Compoſition of which 1 have already imparted to you, when 
8 I treated of the Tympany, is excellent ig this Caſe, as well as 
u. every thing elſe which fortifies and augments the natural heat. 
es by reaſon that this Infirmity proceeds always from a defici- 
1- ency of natural Vigour. or a relaxation of the natural Powers 
e or Springs which render the Digeſtion imperfect: In this Caſe 
JW we make uſe of fortifying and carminative Cataplaſms, and 
Jl Fomentations ef Wine, in which is boil'd Ro/es, Cumin, Camo- 
h mile, Melilot and all other aromatic Herbs which revive the 
h decay d heat of the Part, and diſſipate the Wind. 
it When the Wind is in the cavity of the Scrotum, we make 
r ſmall punctures with the Needle O, in order to let it out: If 

it does not evacuate by theſe too ſmall punctures, we have re- 
„ courſe to the Trocar P, as in the Hydrocele. The Wind be- 
- ing iſſued out thro' the ſmall Pipe, we make uſe of the ſame 
0 Fomentations as above; we lay on a Bolſter moiſten d in the 
2 ſame A Wine, as hot as the Patient can bear it, and 
then fix the Sling, which is of great uſe in this Caſe. 
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Manner of The Moderns have invented a ſmall Inftrument call'd the 


uſing the 
Trocar. 


hat ye. 


Ateiſite to 
an abſolu 


Cure. 


Troc ar, or three quarters, L, becauſe its Point is triangular; it 
reſembles the Trocar with which the Paracenteſis is perform'd 
on the Abdomen, excepting only that that is a little leſs : This 
reſemblance of the Inftrument has given occaſion to Jome to 
call the Operation on the Hydrocele, the Paracenteſis of the 
Scrotum. Tis thus perform'd, raiſe the Scrotum with the 
left Hand, and ſqueeſing or prefling it in order to drive the 
Water downwards, then you muſt proceed to Punction, then 
at one puſh ſtrike in the Inſtrument, which will eaſily pierce 
the Membranes, by reaſon they are ſtretch'd, and withdraw. 
ing it we leave in the Wound the {mall Silver Pipe M, which 
was inſerted whilſt the Inſtrument was there to direct it; 
and by this means the Water is drawn out to the Jaſt drop; 
and the Operator contents himſelf with the Apparatus of 2 
ſole Ceruſe Plaiſter N, laid on the Aperture made by the 
Trocay. 

Theſe three Methods are only palliative, as I have already 
hinted, and pretend to no more than to draw the Water out 
of the Scrotum, without any regard to their conſequences: For 
ſome Months after the Water begins to gather afreſh by flow 
degrees: And the Purſes being tumefied to the ame de- 
gree as before, a new Puncture is to be made, which muſt 
— be renewed as often as the Water gathers in theſe 

arts, 

But when we reſolve on a perfect Cure of the Hydrocele, 
tis not enough to evacuate the Water, tis abſolutely neceſſary 


41e to prevent its return by filling up the cavity where it gather d. 


To perform which, atter having prepar'd the Patient by ge- 
neral Remedies, a train of potential Cauteries, that is Cauſtics, 
is to be apply'd all along the Tumour ; and when they have 
had their due effect, the whole length of the Tumour muſt 
be laid open on the Scar, and to the bottom of the Scrotum, 
that there may remain no Bag or Purſe : The Inciſion is to be 
fill d with Pledgets, and then we muſt procure its ſuppuration. 
which draws along with it the falling Scars and Membranes 
corrupted by the continuance of the Waters there: The Tu- 
nics or proper Membranes of the Teſticles, which ought to be 
preſerv'd with utmoſt poſſible Care, muſt not be touch d. All 
theſe Parts being ſufficiently ſuppurated, and the Wound well 
cleans'd, we then endeavour to bring it to cicatriſe well, which 
is don: by the union of the Teſticle with the Scrotum, which 
Parts ſo join themſelves together, that leaving no vacant 
ſpace betwixt them, there is not the leaſt danger of a Ke- 
lapſe, | 


Of all theſe Methods the lat is the beſt and moſt ſecure, ' 


but is withal the moſt tedious and painful; wherefore the Chi- 
rurgeon frequently propoſes it in vain, the Patient refuſing to 


ſubmit to it; but preferring the palliative Cure, and chuſing 


mather ſeveral times to ſuffer the Pain occaſion d by puncti- 
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on, than to venture himſelf courageouſly in the Hands of 
the Operator, who freeing them from a very uneafie Infir- 
22 eſpecially to married People, would alſo perfectly cure 
them. 

The Word Pneumatocele comes from Pneuma which ſignifies 
Spirit or Air, (and Kele a confirm Tumour, ſo that this 
Diſcaſe is an Impulſe of Air and Wind in the Scrotum, 

There are two ſorts of this Infirmity, one, when Wind is 
ſo interſpers'd in the Intervals betwixt the Fibres of the com- 
mon Membranes of theſe Parts, which arc then tumefied like 


Of the 


Pat VMAs 


TOCFLE, 

and its O- 
riginal. 
Thi: Indi- 


thoſe of the Fleſh of Animals which the Butchers have blown ſpoſution of 


up, immediately after their killing: The other is when the ©? 


Wind is confin'd in the Cavity of the Dartus, or ſecond invol- 
ving Twnicle of the Teſticles : In this Caſe, like the Water in 
the Hydrocele, the Wind ſometimes occupies but one of the 
two ſides, but at other fills both the cavities of that Membrane. 

Theſe two forts of Pneumatocele's are diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Touch: When tis an Inflation we feel an Emp/y/ema, and the 
Tumour yields to the Finger; but when the Wind is lodg'd 


in the cavities of the Dartus, the Tumour refiſts the touch, 
and the Scrotum is extended as tort as a Foot-Ball. I have” 


met with raſcally Beggars,who by piercing their Scrotum, and 
blowing it up thro' a Straw, have ſo fill'd it with Wind, as to 


{well it to an extraordinary Bulk: Which done, their next Bu- Its 
ſineſs was to lay themſelves at a Church-door, and expoſe the . 


Scrotum naked to the view of all Perſons, by which means 
exciting the Pity of thoſe who paſs'd by them, they receiv'd 
— Charity, for which they were oblig d to this ſuppos d 
Infirmity. | 

The 8 occaſion'd by Inflation, is cur'd by hot 
and diſſolvent or diſcuſſive Remedies, either taken inwardly, 
or applied to the Part: The uſe of the King's Roſa Solis, the 
Compoſition of which I have already imparted to you, when 
I treated of the Tympany, is excellent in this Caſe, as well as 
every thing elſe which fortifies and augments the natural heat. 
by reaſon that this Infirmity proceeds always from a defici- 
ency of natural Vigour. or a relaxation of the natural Powers 
or Springs which render the Digeſtion imperfect: In this Caſe 
we make uſe of fortifying and carminative Cataplaſms, and 
Fomentations ef Wire, in which is boil'd Roſes, Cumin, Camo- 
mile, Melilot and all other aromatic Herbs which revive the 
decay'd heat of the Part, and diſſipate the Wind. 
When the Wind is in the cavity of the Scrotum, we make 
ſmall. punctures with the Needle O, in order to let it out: If 
it does not evacuate by theſe too ſmall punctures, we have re- 
courſe to the Trocar P, as in the Hydrocele, The Wind be- 
ing iſſued out thro* the ſmall Pipe, we make uſe of the ſame 
Fomentations as above; we lay on a Bolſter moiſten'd in the 
{ame prepar'd Wine, as hot as the Patient can bear it, and 
then fix the Sling, which is of great uſe in this Caſe, 
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07 theSar- The Word Sarcocele is deriv'd from Sarx, which ſignifies 


COCELE. 


Fleſh, and Kele, a Hernia: Tis an unnatural Tumour, ga- 


Whence thether'd near the Teſticle, and compos'd of hard and ſcirrhous 
name de- Fleſh, frequently accompanied with varicous Veſſels. 


riv'd. 


This Tumour is ſometimes produc'd from a fungous and 


Cauſes of inſenſible Fleſh, which firſt ariſes and grows on the Teſticle, 
this Infir- in the ſame manner as we ſee great Muſhrooms do on Trees: 


mity. 


This Fleſh reſults from a groſs and viſcous Blood, which it 
being impoſſible ſhould return into the Maſs, converts it ſelf 
into Fleſh, filtrating it ſelf and ſtopping in the fibrous parts in 
greater quantity than is neceſſary for their nouriture; and of- 
ten it comes by ſome Blow or Bruiſe on the Teſticle which 
makes way for the engendring of this Subſtance, by reaſon that 
by the laceration of the Fibres of the Membranes of the Te- 
ſticles, the. Blood which repairs thither occaſions an Ecchymo. 
ſis, and produces a Fleſh very ſtrongly fix d to thoſe Mem- 
branes. The difference betwixt theſe forts of Tumours and 
real Deſcents, is that they begin with a ſmall ſort of place, 
which inſenſibly inereaſing becomes extremely large: Fabri- 
cius averrs that he ſaw one of the bigneſs of a Hat- block, 
theſe Fungi growing in the ſame manner with the excreſcence 
within the Noſtrils, which we call a Polypus: On the contrary, 
Deſcents come all at once, and their Tumour is evener, and 
ſofter. 

Thevenin propoſes the immediate proceeding to Operation, 
which according to him is Amputation, as well of this ſuper- 
fluous Fleſh as the Teſticle; but a prudent Chirurgeon will 
not be ſo haſty. He muſt not have recourſe to Operation be- 
fore having try'd gentler means, and at the beginning of this 
Indiſpoſition, *tis nat impoſſible to diſſolve this Fleſh; which 
1 have ſeen ſucceed with a Plaiſter, long worn, and ſupported 
by a Sling: I make uſe of the three Salves, Diabotanum, the 
Divine Plaiſter, and that of Vigo, of each of which I take equal 
Parts which I diſſolve in O) of Lillies, and ſpread on a piece 
af Leather, in which I wrap the Teſticle: I renew this Plai- 
{ter every eight Days, and have found it to produce good ef- 
fects with regard to the hardneſſes remaining in theſe Parts 
after a Gonorrhza which has reach'd the Teſticles, In theſe 
ſorts of Fluxions, the Remedies which are prepar d, and the 
Catap'oſms which we cuſtomarily uſe, diſſolve the moſt ſub- 
tile part of the Humour; but the groſſer which the Mem- 
branes of the Teſticle have ſoak'd up, drying there, form a 
harcneſs which we diflolve with the mixture of the three 
Plaiſters above-mention'd. | 

If the Tumour, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes, we muſt 
then proceed to Operation: But we ought not immediately to 
reſolve on the Amputation of the Teſticle, I adviſe on the 
contrary, never to do it unleſs when impoſſible to do other- 
wiſe : For the Teſticles are parts ſo, highly to be valued in or- 
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der to the continuance of the Race of Mankind, that we are 


g 

1 + 

- oblig'd to take a very particular care of them: To which end Uſe of Cau- 5 

we apply a train of Cauſtics to the Scrotum along the whole ſties. . 

length of the Tumour, we procure the falling of the Scars, +» Wl 

l and then having diſcover'd the Fleſh faſten'd to the Teſticle, J 

, we endeayour to waſte or conſume it by flow Degrees by the | 

. Remedies preſcrib'd by Art, uſing ether corrofive Powders or [ 
t Unguents, and cauling a new Scar to fall every Day, in order 
f to eat the Tumour, and difingage the Teſticle, which by this 


means may be preſerv'd. I have ſeen ſome Perſons cur'd by 
this Practice; but this Fleſh was almoſt inſenſible, and the =_ 


h Cauſtics gave the Patient very little Pain: I have alſo met with 
t ſome whoſe Fleſh being more ſolid and ſenſible, put the Pa- 
— tient to ſuch great Pain, that *twas impoſſible to apply any 
. Corroſive, and then we ought to proceed to Amputation. When Of the Am- 
tis unavoidable, we mult have recourſe to this laſt Remedy, putation of 
d the Aperture being made by the Cauteries, we ſeparate the theTeſticle. 
e, Teſticle from the common Membranes, and after having drawn | 
bs it out of the Scrotum, we made a Ligature on the ſpermatic 
c Veſſels with a Thread Q, and cut them with the Sciſſars R. a 
e halt Finger's breadth below the Ligature. Formerly the Chi- 
's rurgeon with a hot Iron cauteris'd the extremities of theſe Paſ- 
d ſages, as Farriers do when they geld Horſes, the reaſon of 
which Practꝭce was to avoid an Hemorhage: But at preſent we 
n, content our ſelves with a Ligature as being leſs cruel, and yet 
- ſufficient to ſtop the flux of Blood. Weleave hanging out of the 
I! mouth of the Wound, a long end of Thread, in order to pull 
e out the Scar of the Veſſels when it comes to fall, and with 
is Pledgets fill up the place of the loſt Teſticle, bring the Mem- 
h branes to ſuppuration, cleanſe the Wound, and afterwards pro- 
d cure its cicatrifing. 
e I am not ignorant that the Chirurgeon would ſooner cure 
al his Patient if at the very firſt he took off both the Fleſh and 
e Teſticle: But yet I prefer the attempting to conſume this Fleſh, 
[= before reſolving on its extirpation; For in order to both the 
f. one and the other Operation, the Aperture muſt be made ex- 
8 actly by Cauteries; and the ſecond Operation is retarded only 
ſe a few Days, during which time the Cauſtics may have found 
e the Fleſh to yield: Which will give the Chirurgeon the ſatiſ- 
- fiction of curing the Patient and preſerving his Teſticle, and 
1 beſides of having acted purſuant to the Rule preſcrib'd by the 
a greateſt Maſters, which is to. try gentle Remedies, before we 
e proceed to thoſe of a rougher nature. ; | | 
The Varicocele and the Cirſocele are two Diſeaſes compris'd Of the Va- 
ſt under the Kirſo kele, which ſigniſies a dilatation of the Veſſels, RICOCELE 
0 25 well thoſe which we call ſpermat ic. as thoſe with whom the and C1 R- 
e Scrotum and the Dartus are interſpers d. The Etymology of SOCELE. 
r the Word is deduc d from Kirſos which ſignifies Varix, and Hyence i he 
* Kele, Hernia, Latin Authors have given the name of Ramex ame of 
6 There Cirſocele 8 


er to this Diſeaſe. 
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ſame which follows it, cauſes a conſiderable Dilatarion of the 
Tunics and Ducts, in which conſiſts what ve call Farices. 
The Cirſocele is diſcover'd by the touch, we feel the Veſſels 
ſtuck to the upper part of the Teſticle, hard and thick as Earth 
Worms, whoſe form they ordinarily aſſume, being as tortu- 
ous as when thoſe Worms contract themſelves: This Infir- 
mity proceeds from the ſame Cauſe as the Varicocele, that is, 
from viſcous ſpiſſated Blood which is hardly able to reaſcend. 
in order to mingle with the Maſs in its paſlage thro' the great 
Trunks of the Sanguinary Veſſels. X 
Cauſes of I agree with all Authors, that theſe Diſeaſes are occaſion'd 
theſe Diſ- by the groſsneſs of the Blood; but we muſt add two di ſpoſi- 
eaſes, tions which depend on Mechanicks, and the ſtructure of the 
Parts. The firſt is, that the Blood convey'd inte the Veſſels 
of the Scretum not having in it ſelf any motion to ſtimulate 
its advancing, muſt neceſſarily remain *till expreſs'd by the 
action of ſome Organ: The ſecond is, that there being neither 
Muſcles nor Membranes which can preſs the Channels to force 
the Bleod to continue its courſe ; the portion of that Humour 
which could not poſſibly re-afcend ; and that which comes 
thither afreſh, will by their continuance there forcibly en- 
large the Tunics of the ſame Ducts; for two things cauſe the 
Blood to flow in the Veins, the one is the Impulſion of the 
Arterial Blood, which the potent contraction of the Heart, and 
the proper ſpring of the Arteries dart into the Parts, and the 
other the preſſure of the Muſcles and Membranes. This laſt 
aſſiſtance is wanting in this caſe, ſo that nothing beſides the 
firſt is capable of producing this Motion, and frequently that 
is Not vigorous enough to force the Blood to continue its 
courſe, which contributes to theſe Diſeaſes, eſpecially when 
the Blood is too thick. | 
This Infir- When I tell you that theſe Infirmities are Dilations of the 
mity pecus- Veſlels of the Teſticle, and of the Scrotum, or the Darts, | 
lias to the Would be underſtood to ſpeak of the Veins only, for they 
Vain, never affect the Arteries: If an Artery ſhould dilate it felt, 
; 'twou'd be an Apeuriſma, and would be accompanied with 
Pulfation; but in our Caſe tis always the ſurcharge of the 
Veins which produces the Varicocele and Cirſocele. 
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Wit | 

1 / There are two forts of Cirſecele, one when the Veins of the fi 
9 Scrotum and Dartas are dilated, when tis call'd Varicocele; and r 
| 13 the other when the Dilatation happens to the Spermatic Veſlels, tl 
TH which is then called Cirſocels. J0 
| . The Varicocele diſcovers it ſelf at ſight, without being fo fi 
i | much as touch'd, we diſcern thoſe Veſſels to be ſwoln and 1 
1 diſtorted, which creep on the Scrotum like Wine branches, and 

3 are full of thick groſs Blood, whoſe courſe being ſlacken'd in t 
4; the Veins of the Scrotum, that Humour during the time of its c 
| 4 ſtay there being inceſſantly augmented by a freſh ſupply of the ( 
| 
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Theſe Diſeaſes don't occaſion any exquiſite Pain, they are 


he ſupportable, and only cauſe a heavineſs and reſtleſsneſs which 
id render the Patient uneaſie, and oblige them to have recourſe to 
ls. the Chirurgeon. Corpulent and Sanguine Men are moſt ſub- 
ject to theſe Diſeaſes, and moſt frequently thoſe who abſtain 
- from Venery, and rarely thoſe who take the Pleaſures of Mar- 
1 riage. | 
id The Cure of them is difficult ; we may venture to attempt 
in the Varicocele, but it does not generally ſacceed in the Cirſo- 
= cele, wherefore the Chirurgeon ought not raſhly to promile its 
e Cure. 
1E In caſe of a Varicocele, the Chirurgeon is to begin with di- Preparati. 
recting the Patient to bleed ſeveral times, in order to lighten gy gf the 
ls the repletion of the Veſſels, and then oblige him to a very patient. 
th regular Regimen to avoid Plenitude; then lay on the part a 5 
u- large Bolſter moiſten'd in aſtringent Wine, and above that muſt 
* be fix d the Sling, which ſuſtains and preſſes the parts in or- 
8. der to facilitate the flowing of the Blood into its ordinary 
d, courſe, The Ancients cauteriz'd the Veins in ſeveral places 
at with actual and pointed Cauteries; but this too cruel Practice 
is no longer in uſe. *Tis, at preſent, found much more rea- 
q ſonable to open the part with the Launcet 8. when the Pa- 
i tient finds no relief from the general Remedies, as the Aſtrin- 
e gent Wine and the Sling, the Chirurgeon is then to open the 
ls Veins in thoſe places where they are moſt tumefied; he muſt 
te make them diſcharge all their Blood, then make uſe of the 
le fame Wine and Sling, and by that means he may cure the Pa- 
er tient, making way for the freſh Blood to continue its Circula- 
4 tion. - | 
ar If it be a Cirſocele, all Authors agree, that there is but one 
5 way to cure it, which is Amputation of the Teſticle; but in 
my Opinion the Remedy is worſe than the Diſeaſe, for which 
e reaſon I never made uſe of it. But adviſe the Patient to bleed 
e from time to time, to take care not to eat too much, nor al- 
d low himſelf in any violent Exerciſe ; but to wear a Sling con- 
e tinually, which ſaves him in ſome meaſure from the Pain 
it which the Teſticle would cauſe, if it was not ſuſtain d: And 
c without we are, at leaſt, obliged by an indiſpenſable neceſſity, 
it we ought nat to propoſe the Cure of this Iufirmity at the ex- 
's pence of a Teſticle, ſince it may be rendred ſupportable by 
n the abovemention d means. | 
The fifth and laſt Species of the Diſeaſes which happen to 
n the Scrotum, and to which, on account of reſemblance, we Of the | 
[ give the Name of Hernia, or the Humoral Hernia, fo call'd HUMOR, 


becauſe campaled of the'Humours which throw themſelves in · HERN1A. 
F, to that Bag.“ . 


h The Humeral Hernia is then a Settlement of Humours pro- 


e duc d by flow degrees in the Scretum, ſo that tis properly an Definition, 
Abſeeſſo T Impofihums produc'd in this part, 0 s 
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FIR q 
Cauſes, When the Body is ina Cacochymical State, and by the Corrup- 10 
tion of the Blood diſpos d to an Abſceſſe, the Settlement ma 


tl 
happen in the Scrotum as well as any where elſe; but com- 
monly the A6/cefſe is determin'd to ſuch or ſuch a part by the 2 
Primitive Cauſe, as here by a Blow or a Fall which may have 
hurt or bruis d the Scrotum, or after the punction in the Hydro- b 
cele, for want of a Sling, or by the performance of a violent 
Exerciſe, there may happen a Flux of Humours to this part, t 
which may grow to an Abſceſſe, as I obſerv'd in the Steward J 
of the Queen s- Houſhold, the Fault of which was charg'd on 


the Chirurgeon which perform'd the Puncture, tho? he per- | 
form'd it very well. A Gonorrhæa ill cur'd, and fall'n on the 
Teſticle, will alſo prodyce an Abſceſſe; and ſeveral other Acci- 
dents, are capable of bringing this Indiſpoſition. 
The Humours which throw themſelves into the Scrotum, 

always do ſo in a large quantity, as well by reaſon of the 

low ſituation, as becauſe that part is capable of the reception 
i: of them, | 

1 Signs. This Diſeaſe is known by the Tumour and Tenfion of the 
1 } Purſes, and by the Pain and Redneſs of them, and by the 
a. Fever which accompanies them, which engages the Chirurge- 


1 on to have ſpeedy recourſe to general and particular Reme- 
1 dies. 

Ti Prebara. . Bleeding muſt not be ſpared in this caſe, the Regimen of 

17 LP of the Lite muſt be very light, the Patient taking Broths only to 

1 Patient, Keep him alive: The Belly muft be kept open by gentle and 

1 enn. Anodyne Clyſters, and he muſt continue lying, to avoid admini- 

1 ſtring an apportunity to the Humours of falling into the 
1. Part. 

1 The Chirurgeon then tries the reſolution of them by Medi- 

Pi caments, and warm and aſtringent Cataplaſms apply'd to the 

19 part: They are compos'd of the four Meals or Flowers, Powder 

$54 of Roſes, Camomile, Melilot, Pomgranate Shells, Terra Cimolia, 

all boyd with Hydromel, and a Lye prepared from Wine 

Branches: The application of theſe Pultices muſt be frequent- 

ly renew\d,-becaule the freſh ones have the beſt effect, and 

the Indiſpoſition is preſſing. If after the uſe of theſe Reme- 

dies we find no diminution of the Tumour ; but on the con- 

trary diſcern that tis diſpoſed to Gangrene, which happens 

very ſoon to this part, we muſt not defer opening of it. 

Operation, When neceſſity preſſes, the Chirurgeon immediately pro- 

ceeds to Operation with the Lancet T; but if it may be delay d 

two or three Hours, he muſt apply a train of Cauſtics, on 

which he makes his Aperture after they have perform'd their 

effect. This way is preferable to the Lancet, becauſe the 

Scar being fall'n, the Aperture is larger, and we can more 

commodiouſly convey into the Wound proper Remedies to 

cleanſe it; then he dreſſes it with quickening and balſamic Un- 

guents, in order to reſiſt the Corruption which is but too fre- 

quent 
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quent to Abſceſſes in theſe Parts, by reaſon they are of a very 
looſe contexcure, and the Filtrations which they contain draw 
thither a great quantity of Humours. Amongſt others I have 
met with one Parient whoſe Scrotum and Darius were ſo 
gangreen'd, that they intirely fell off, and the Teſticles were 
wholy ſtript of their common Membranes, he was yet cur'd 
by the Dexterity and Care of the Chirurgeon. 

This Indiſpoſition is call'd Racoſſis, which is deriv'd from Of the 
the Greek Word Racos, which ſignifies a bit of uſed or wetted RELAxA- 
Linnen; becauſe in this caſe the Scrotum is ſo thin, flabby and T10N of the 
flagging, that it reſembles a wetted worn out Rag; but this SCROTUM, 
Word Racoſſis is taken in two Senſes, either for the Diſeaſe, 
or the Operation proper to it. When underſtood of the Diſ- 
eaſe, it comes from Racos, as J have told you; when of the 
Operation, *tis deduc'd from Roſſein which fignifies to cut, by 
_ it conſiſts in cutting of the Scrotum, which is very much 
relax*d. 

This Relaxation in a ſtrict Senſe is leſs to be regarded as a 
Diſeaſe, than as an Infirmity, which is remedied by obliging 
the Patient to wear a Sling, which does nor fatigue him, nor * 
ry the performance of all the Functions neceſſary to 

ife. 

This Relaxation proceeds from an abundance of Humidity, Cauſe. 
which ſoaks into this part, and cauſes it to extend beyond its 
bounds, as a Skin when moiſten'd is more capable of extenſion 
than when dry, | 

Deſiccative and Aſtringent Remedies are proper for its Cure: Medica- Lo 
Such are Lime-Water, Wine in which are boyl'd Wormwood, ments pro- : 
Galls and Cumin, Theſe Remedies muſt be preferr'd to Ope- per for it. "Th 
ration, which ought not to be practis d on any but thoſe who | 
are reſoly'd to be quickly and perfectiy cur'd, and who, mau- 
ger all that we can offer to the contrary, are reſolved to un- 
dergo it. 

To prepare for the performance of it, we muſt, as in all 

other Operations, diſpoſe the Apparatus, which conſiſts in a pair 
of Sciſſars, a Needle threaded with a wax Thread, {ome flat 
Pledgets covered with ſome Aſtringent Ingredient, a Plaiſter 
of Ceruſe, a Bolſter, and a Sling. 

Before the Operation the Chirurgeon is to cauſe the Teſti- Manner of 
cles to be raiſed up by a Servant; then drawing the Scrotum Operation 
downwards, he cuts off what he judges ſuperfluous with the 


o. Sciſſars 8, in the ſame manner as we cut off a piece of Cloath 
y'd which we find too long ; then with the Needle V, threaded 
on with the wax Thread X, by the Furriers Suture he joins 
ter the two edges of the cut Skins, lays the Pledgets on the Su- 
the ture, which he covers with a Plaiſter and Bolſter, and laſtly 
are with a Sling. * 

to After the Operation the Patient is put into his Bed, which 
4 he is obliged to keep for ſome time; he is dreſs d as a ſimple 


N Wound, 
ent EY 
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Wound, and when the Chirurgeon believes the re- union to be 


Advanta- 
ges drawn 
from it. 


Of Ca- 


STRATION. 


compleated he withdraws the Thread, and after the perfect Cure 
obliges him to wear the Sling for ſome Menths. 

Though this Operation is not much practis'd, it has yet its 
Advantages when once over ; for the Tefticles being thus ſu- 
ſtain'd, and no longer hanging down, they ceaſe to draw the 
ſpermatick Veſſels by their own weight, and to cauſe an 
more that melancholy Uneaſineſs which quite diſpirits thoſe 
who labour under this Inconvenience. 

If I have talk'd to you hithavto of ſeveral Chirurgical Ope- 
rations, and if I have demenſtrated them to you, *twas only 
to inſtruct you in the manner of performing them well, and. 
by their aſſiſtance, curing an infinite number of Diſeaſes which 


It ought to require them. But in treating at this time of Caſtration, my 


be forbid- 
den. 


Animals 


intention is leſs to inſtru than diſſwade you from the Practice 
of it, and ſhew you that an Operation ſo pernicious to Man- 
kind, and the Publick, ought to be abſolutely baniſh'd. 

* The Author of Nature would not render particular Beings 
immortal in themſelves, but has permitted them to perpetuate 
themſelves by producing one another, cach in its reſpeQive 


and Plants Species. To underſtand the manner how Generation is per- 
produced by form'd, we muſt know that from every Animal there proceed: 


Eggs. 


a certain Matter, which joining it ſelf in a proper place, with 
that which is diſengaged from an Animal of another Sex, en- 
genders a third Animal, which retains the Species of theſe two; 
and from every Plant which has the virtue of both Sexes, there 
ſeparates a Seed capable of producing a Plant like that from 
which it was ſeparated, That which is looſen'd from the Fe- 
male is called an Egg, becauſe it encloſes an Animal in little, 
which the Corpuſcules, communicated by the Male, vivife. 
Tis an uniform way which God has made uſe of to form all 
living Creatures, Man himſelf not being excepted from this 
general Rule: There is only this difference, that the volant 
Animals, the Fiſhes and Inſects cover their Eggs without them- 
ſelves, but Women and the Females of other Animals cover 
them within themſelves, ſo that we may affirm that all Beings 
proceeding from Eggs, giying that name to Grains or Seeds 
becauſe they very much reſemble them : But all theſe Eggs 
would be unfruitful if the Maſculine Seed was not filtrated 
through the Teſticles of the Males ; if then we deprive Man of 
them, or render Women Barren, we hinder the moſt beauti- 
ful Operation of Nature, namely, the perpetual Conſervation 
of Mankind by ſucceſſive Reproductions. For this reaſon tis 
the Intereſt of Kingdoms and Republicks to oppoſe Caſtration; 
thoſe on whom 'tis perform'd are all uſeleſs People, being in- 
capable of contributing to the flouriſhing of Sciences, to main- 
rain Commerce, or cultivate the Earth, not having any Vigou! 
to ſupport their Labqurs, or reſiſt their Enemies. 
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' The Turks, amongſt whom this Operation is in uſe, are ex - Why Ca- 
cuſed, on account of the Plurality of Wives allow'd by their tration al- 
Law, which engages them to retain ſeveral Domeſticks to low'd 4- 
keep them; and by reaſon of the heat of the Climate, the Wo- mongſt the 
men of thoſe Countries being very Amorous, and in defect of Turks. 


their Husbands fatisfying their Paſſions with Slaves, it very fre- 
quently happens that they Caſtrate them before they place them 
near their Wives, and then they are called Eunuchs, from 
whom they cut at that time the Yard as well as Teſticles, for 
fear they ſhould divert the Women with that part. 


Amongſt the Italians Caſtration is very frequent, from ano- Frequent | 
ther Motive. They are ſuch lovers of Mulick, that as ſoon in Italy. 


as they find a Boy which has a diſpoſition to Sing well, they 
cauſe him to be gelded to ſave his Voice, performing this Ope- 
ration on young People in a time in which they don't foreſee 
its Conſequences. But they all of them have time to repent 
what they have ſuffet'd; as I have heard the Italians of the 
King's Muſick ſay, they being at the point of Deſpair to find 
themſelves; for the Charms of their Voice, which alone remains, 
in an imperfe& Condition, which ſeparates them from fami- 
liarity with other Men, and expoſes them to the Contempt of 


the fair Sex. "a 


_ *Tis a miſtake that caſtrated People are exempt from certain 
Diſeaſes, as the Gout, Leproſte, or Elephantiaſss, and ſudden 
Death: Experience convinces us, that beſides the Diſeaſes com- 


mon to all Men, Eunuchs have beſides ſeveral Deficiencies pe- iges 91 
culiar to themſelves : They ſtink, they are of a yellow Hue, the pynguchs. 
Viſage wrinkled, and their Voice effemmate ; they are Inſociable. 


Diſſemblers, Cheats, and we don't find them practiſe any hu- 
man Virtue, _ ac 


"Tis then with reaſon that I condemn Caſtration, and that I 


_ don't 3 to ſhew you how tis perform d. If there are 
irurgeons barbarous enough to deſire to learn it, I refer 


any C 
them to the Farriers and Sowgelders, who execute it on Horſes 
and Dogs; and who will inſtruct them better than I, becauſe 
I never did it, nor will I ever. I will only hint to you, that if 
it happens that theſe Parts are corrupted, and the Perſon cannot 
otherwiſe be cured, after haying open'd the Membrane of the 
Scrotum, the Operator muſt, without injuring the ſpermatick 
Veſſels of their coverture, bind them about a Fi 

above the place where he would cut them, and after the Inciſion 
let an end of the Thread hang out of the Wound, that they don't 
lip into the Belly where they may happen to ſcatter ſome Blood 
and to have the liberty to withdraw the Portion which Nature 
will ſeparate: What remains, is to ply the Wound with Dige- 
ſtives, Defenſiyes, Embrocation, and making uſe of Bolſters and 


a Sling, without forgetting general Remedies, as Bleedings 


Clyſters, Ge. 
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FIGURE XXIV. Of che OPERATIONS 70 be 
performed on the ANUS, 
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What the HE Anus 1s afflicted with as many or more Diſtempers 
Anus 1s, than any other part of the Body, by reaſon that being the 
| Common-Shore through which paſs all the greateſt Impurities, 
and, as it were, the Sink of all the filth of the Kitchen, it mult 
needs be frequently irritated, and ſubject to Sediments, by rea- 
ſon of the acrimonious Humours determined to this part. 
Some of theſe Diſeaſes are cured by Remedies, which are ei- 
ther general or particular, and others by manual Operation : 
Which laſt are thoſe which I now propoſe to treat on, and at 
It requires the fame time diſplay the Operations which they. require» 
five Opera- which I reduce to tive, viz. the firſt is that of piercing of the 
tions. Anus when clos d; the ſecond, the reducing the Gur when 
fall'n; the third is, curing the Condyloma, Criſte, Rhagades and 
Fungi, which happen to this Organ; the fourth is, the Cureot 
the Hemorrhoids or Piles ; and the fifth, the opening of a Fi- 

ſtula in the Asus. 
| Some 
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Some Authors tell us, that tbe Fundament may be two ways Cauſes of 
clos'd, either naturally, as when a Child comes into the World he Cloſure 


without any Aperture; or accidentally, when through negli- of the 


gence, the ulcerated edges of that part are left to glue together 
and cicatrize, I have ſeen Children born with their Fundament 
clos'd, but I never found any who had that part accidentally 
clos'd, but on the contrary believe it to be impoſſible, by rea- 
ſon that the great Excrements which daily iſſue out at it, ob- 
lige it to open to make way for them, not allowing a ſufficient 
time to the ſides of the Ulcers there form'd to join together: 
Wherefore looking on this ſort of cloſure as imaginary, I ſhall 
only treat of that which is natural. 

Tis not generally perceiv'd the firſt day of the Child's Birth, 


| that it has this defect; but the ſecond or third, when it has 


not foul'd it ſelf, we muſt examine the cauſe of it: The Chi- 
rurgeon muſt remedy it as ſoon as diſcover'd, becauſe the Child 
will be loft, if we don't provide a ſpeedy iſſue for its detain'd 
Excrements : Theſe very Excrements will ſometimes facilitate 
the Operation; for preſſing on the Membrane which ſerves to 
hinder their coming forth, they diſcover the Place where the 
Aperture is to be made. If this Membrane is thin, tis eaſily 
pierced; but if thick and ſtrong, as I met with it in a Patient, 
where the mark of the Anus ſcarely appear d, more Pains are 


Anus. 


requifite to make the neceſſary Hole there. To this end we Manner of 
may make uſe of the Lancet A, or the Inciſion- Knife B, thruſt- the Opera- 


ing it in till we find iſſue out the Slack Matter called Mœco tion. 


wm, which Infants void immedately after their Birth. This 
Aperture is to be made by two Inciſions which croſs one another 
in the place which is to be the middle of the Aperture of the Fun- 
dament, which will the more diſpoſe it to take the round Figure 
of the Anus, than if it were perform'd by a ſingle long Inciſion. 


* 


After allowing the Child time to evacuate, we thruſt in the Lint Dre/ing, | 


Tent C, charged with the Volk of an Egg beat up with a little 
Oil; the bulk and hardneſs of the Tent is to be ſo proportion- 
ed as not to give much pain, and to leave liberty for the frefh 
Lxcrements to puſh forth in caſe there be any to come out: 
then are to be applied the Pledger D. and the Plaiſter E, next 
to that the Bolfter F, and above that the other Bolſter G, the 
whole being faſten'd and kept on by the Band ſhap'd like a 7; 
mark'd H. 

'Tis needleſs to make uſe of a hollow'd Tent, as we do in 
ale of other Apertures, becauſe there is no reaſon to fear the 


reunion ſucceeding. If on the firſt day we happen not to have 


made the Aperture large enough, nor of the Figure which it 


ought to be, it muſt be amended the next; and to perfect this How 10 re. 
Operation, with the your of the Inciſion- Knife, we diſengage Zjfie the 


and unbridle cach fold or wrinkle of the Circumference ot the 

Anus, cutting the Membrane which cauſes the cloſure in the 

ſhape of a ſmall Roſe, that nothing may remain which may for 

the future hinder its opening . much as the great Excrements 
2 


requixs, 


Oper ation. 
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require, in order to their paſſage out, and to ſhut exactly after 
their Evacuation. | 


The Appa- *Tis needleſs to prepare the Apparatus befote the Operation, 


ratus, becauſe in the firſt place twould be to loſe thoſe Moments 
which ought to be employ'd in relieving the Suffering Inſant, 
and the interval which neceſſarily falls betwixt the Operation 
and the Dreſſing, in order to allow the Child time to void the 
Mæconium and detain'd Excrements, is ſufficient for this Pre- 
paration. | | 
Reduction This Inteſtine ſometimes falls, and comes out in Children 
of the Ix- when they are ſuffer d to Cry too much, and in adult Perſons 
TESTINUM Which may have ſtrain'd thernſelves on ſeveral Occaſions: 
Rerum. When it turns out like the Finger of a Glove, and comes forth 
| more or leſs, according as the Strain was: I have ſeen it come 
out half a Foot in length, and as thick as the Arm. This Ac. 
cident happens to thoſe who have a Stone in the Bladder, by 
the (training Efforts which they make to Piſs; and frequently 
during the Operation for the Stone, this Inteſtine not only vio- 
lemly thruſts out the Excrements which it contains, but comes 
out it ſelf, being ſtimulated by the Pains which the Patient 
endures in that Operation, which ought not to hinder the 
Operator from continuing his Courſe; for after that the Stone 
Cauſe of is extracted, he eahily reſtores the Inteſtine to its place. The 
the coming Griping Pains caus'd by the Dyſentery frequently force out this 
out of the Gut, and at other times it is driven out by the grievous Pains 
Rectum. Of a hard Labour: To theſe extraordinary Efforts alledged 3s 
the Cauſe of this Indiſpoſition, Authors add the Weakneſs or 
Palſy of the Muſcles call'd the Erectors of the Anus, as alſo the 
exceſſive abundance of Humidities which ſoak into thelc 
parts. 
How to re. A Chirurgeon cannot miſtake this Diſtemper, fince the firl 
duce it, glance of the Eye diſcovers it; wherefore without lofing any 
time in examining the Patient, or the Spectators, from what 
cauſe it proceeded, he muſt prepare himſelf to reduce it with 
all ſpeed, to which purpoſe he is notito trouble himſelf to dil- 
* the Apparatus till he has reſtor'd the Gut to its place. If 
e can quickly get ſome hot Wine, with that he is to waſh 
the part of the Gut which is come out with a Linnen Cloth 
or a Spunge, then compreſſing it gently with his Finger, and 
thruſting it back he cauſes it to re-enter, which is ſometimes 
very eaſily done. Thoſe ſubject to this falling out, may them- 
ſelves perform the Reduction, as thoſe which. have Deſcents 
often reduce them with leſs Pain than others do. Some Chil 
dren by their continual crying render this more difficult, it 
which caſe the Chirurgeon takes the time when the Inteſtine 
contracts it ſelf by a Vermicular Motion which is proper to it 
tor his efforts would be vain, if he ſhould ſhove it back at the 
time when tis enlarg'd by its Periſtaltic Motion. : 
The greateſt difficulty ot this Operation is not the returning 
of this Gut, but the retaining of it in its place when reducedi 
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in order to which, as ſoon as the Reduction is finiſhed, we lay 


21 


aftet W on the Anus a Bolſter which we cauſe ſome Perſon to hold, 
whilſt we prepare the Apparatus, for fear the Inteſtine ſhould 
ation, ſtart out in the interim. | 
nents The Apparatus conſiſts in only two ſtrong thick Bolſters, one Of the Ap- 
niant, of which is a long one F, to be plac'd betwixt the two But- paratus. 
ration Wl tocks, and the other a ſquare one G, to be kept on the Anus 
id the I with the Bandage like a T,. mark'd H. whoſe top is ſlit ino 
Pre- ¶ two parts, in order to paſs along the ſides of the Purſes of the 
Teſticles, and to be faſten'd to the circular Bandage which 
1ldren WF ſurrounds the Body. The Bolſters are to be wetted in an aſtrin- 
erſons WI gen: Wine prepar d with Wormwood, Galli, Pomegranate- ſhells, 
(fions: Allom, and the Green Fruit of Guaiacum, all boil'd in red Wine. 
forth Wi The Wine muſt be ready at hand; for if the Gut falls out 
come I again, at the moment the Patient goes to Stool, before tis 
is Ac. reduc'd it muſt be waſh'd with this Wine, which is to be heat- 
er, by ed every time tis us'd. This Remedy is excellent for the Cure 
uently of theſe fallings out of the Rectum; tor at the ſame time that 
y Wo- by its aſtringent quality it cloſes the Fibres of that Gut, by its 
comes beat it fortifies the erecting Muſcles. 
Patient What is moſt troubleſome in theſe forts of Infirmities is, 
er the Wi that every time the Patient goes to Stool the Inteſtine falls out 
Stone again, or at leaſt is ready ſo to do: To avoid which, we or- Diver, Ex- 
The BW der the Patient to fit at that time on a narrow diſtance be- pedients to 
ut this twixt two Boards, that the Buttocks being thereby clos'd the inder its 
8 Pains falling out of the Inteſtine may be prevented, he mult extend falling out 
ged u his Legs, and ſtrain as little as poſſible in the diſcharging ot afreſh. 
eſs or his Excrement, We may alſo on a ſingle Plank make a hole a 
ah about the Diameter of a half Crown, and around it place a 
thelc 


{mall Roll or Cuſhion, which comprehending the circumfe- 
rence of the Anus, will hinder the falling of this Gut wben 


he firl BW the Patient goes to Stool: If it be a Child, its Mother, or ſhe 


1g who has the care of it, by clapping two of her Fingers to the 
n what Anus when it voids its Excrements, will prevent the frequent 
it — falling of the Rectum: And to conclude, all the times which it 
to alt- 


comes out, it muſt be waſh'd with the Wine above-mention'd, 


ce. If then reſtor'd, and always kept up with the Bandage, and a N 5 
> wall bolſter moiſten'd in the ſame Wine, which will accuſtom it to Þ 
, Cloth WM continue in its place, as I have ſeveral times ſeen, 
er, and Some Authors are cruel enough to adviſe the application of Abuſe 
1etumes i ſeveral actual Olive-pointed cauteriſing Irons red hot around ,au;er: 
them- the Anus, to cauteriſe the circumference of that Part; they 
eſcent pretend by theſe means to conſume the humidity which re- 
e Chili laxes the erectory Muſcies, and hope that the cicatriſings 
cult, iu which remain, cloſing the Anus, will hinder its falling down 
nteſtine again. I never ſaw this Operation practis d. and I believe if 
4 a Chirurgeon ſhould be inelin d to perform it, he would not 
at the 


turning 
educedi 


find a fingle Perſon who would not oppoſe it, and with Juſtice, 
unce tis poſſible to cure Diſeaſes without making uſe of = 
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hot Iron, which ftrikes a horror even into thoſe who do but 
hear it mention'd, 
Blegny's Monſieur Blegny, who did not want for Inventions, would 
Invention. have us detain the Inteſtine in its place with a Twrky-Cock's 
Craw, which is to be blown up in order to ſwell its Bulk after 
tis introduc'd into the Anus, which hinders that Gut from 
deſcending. But as this Machine muſt be taken out and put 
in again every time the Patient goes to Stool, and it being on 
thoſe occaſions that the Inteſtine falls down afreſh, I take it 
to be of very little uſe, and very inconvenient tc be uſed, and 
that the rather becauſe Bolſters and Bandage anſwer the ſame 
end, and are not ſo troubleſome, 
Of Con- The Word C ondyloma is deriv'd from Kondylos, which ſig- 
DYLOME:> nifies a Joint; and was given it by reſemblance, by reaſon that 
CRISTE, the little Tumours which compoſe the Condylome, are like the 
RHAGADES Tumours made by the Foints. 
and FUNGI. The Condyloma is a Tubuerculs or callous Eminence which 
Canſe of a ariſes in the folds of the Anus, or rather a ſwelling and har- 
Condylo- dening of the wrinkles of that Part. Theſe Tumours frequent- 
ma. ly happen to the Oriſices of the Uterus ; they are caus'd by 
Remedies. the Fluction of groſs and terreſtrious Humours to this place, 
where we ſometimes find Inflammation and Pain, and always 
a hardneſs which muſt be ſoften d by emollient Medicines: 
We have ſeen it yield to theſe Remedies, and cur'd withou! 
being oblig'd to make uſe of Operation. But when general and 
particular Remedies prove unſucceſsful, we muſt have recourſe 
to the Hand, 


Manner of We cannot exactly trace out the manner of operating, be- 


Operation. cauſe it depends on the Figure of the Condyloma; it its Babs is 


narrow, we are to tie it with a Linnen Thread or Silk, and 
having well tighted the Ligature at ſeveral times, wait its fal- 
ling off ot it felt: If the Baſis be too broad to ſuffer a Ligature, 
the Chirurgeon muſt cut it off with Sciſſars, holding it fall 
with his Pincers, and ſo ſeparate it wholly at once. But if the 
Sciſſars are not proper, becauſe its Shape is inconvenient, or 
tis too hard, he makes uſe of the Inciſion Knife K, with 
which he cuts it off very near its Root; and if a great quantity 
of Blood iſſues out, which moſt commonly happens, by reaſon 
of the number of Veins which bedew the Auus, we ſtop the 
Flux with aſtringent Powders, and then dreſs the Wound with 
Mundicatives, to waſte and conſume its Roots, and procure 4 
cicatriſing by Deſiccatives. | 
of the Cri- About the Fundament there ſometimes grow ſeveral Excre- 
ſtæ about ſcencies, which are call'd Criſtæ or Combs, by reaſon that they 
this part. reſemble Cocks Combs; it very ſeldom happens, that we find 
one alone, there are generally ſeveral of them which border on 
the Anus. When theſe ſorts of Criſta are ſmall, and don't 
incommode the Patient, I ſhould adviſe the leaving them un- 
touch d; but when they grow too big and troubleſome, we 
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but mult get rid of them, which is always by Operation; which 
is perform'd either by Ligature, Cauteriſation, or Amputa- 
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' tion. 
8 Of theſe three the laſt is the beſt, by reaſon tis more expe- Uſefulneſs 
free (dirious and certain: The Chirurgeon takes a pair of Sciſſirs, I, of Ampu- 
rom and in the other hand holds one of the Criſtæ, which he cuts tation. 
put off cloſe to the Anus, thus cutting them all off one after ano- 
Fon ther; and when he has ſuffered a little Porringer or two of 
e it Bod to run off, in order to diſcharge the Part, he ſprinklcs 
and on the Wounds aſtringent Powders to ſtop the Flux; andafter- 
ame wards dreſſes all theſe ſmall Wounds with ſuch Ingredients 
35 are proper to cicatriſe them with the greateſt Expedi- 
Go. tion. 
* Nhagades produce a fort of Sciſſures, Chops, or Creviſſes, Of Rha- 
> oh which appear on the Anus. The word Rhagade comes rom gades. 
the Greek Verb Rixein, to cut, becauſe the Anus is all over in- 
hich terſect ed by theſe forts of Clefts, which produce narrow long 
5; Vicers, which very much incommode the Patient, eſpecially 
1 when the Anus is forced to open it ſelf to admit the Paſſage 
d by of the Excrements: The Acrimony of the Humours, and the 
os hardneſs of the Excrements are the Cauſes of thels Indiſpoſi- 
ways tions, which, in their beginning, are cur'd by deſiccative Re- 
Wer medies, ſuch as the Vulnerary Water; but growing old and 
"wah confirm'd, they become hard and callous, and then their Callo- 
3 ity muſt be conſum d, in order to give us hopes of a Cure. 
ers There are two ways of removing this Calloſity, one is by Two ways 
Cauſtic, and the other by Cauteriſing. Some Practitioners of Cure. 
te. make uſe of corroſive and mordicant Unguents, others prefer 
Gs is dhe Inciſion Knife K, with which they renew and refreſh theſe 
we torts of Ulcers. As for me, I adviſe the uſe of both theſe 
TY Means ; to begin with the Inciſion Knife, with which the Cal- 
kl oltties are to be cut in ſeveral places, and then to proceed to 
+ falt dhe uſe of leſs corrofive Unguents, than if we had at firſt be- 
ir the gan with thole Remedies, By theſe means we compleat the 
t or Conſumption of thoſe Hardneſſes with leſs Pain, drying the 
with Fart by little and little, and with proper Drugs we procure 
anti the cicatriſing of the Wounds, which we have made or re- 
275 newyed. | 
p the There happens beſides to the Anus a Carneous Excreſcence, Of the Fi- 
3h which is call d Ficus, i. e. 2a Fig; as alſo Sarcoma, and a Fun- cus, or St 
ure a WI £ or Muſhroom: Tis beſides by the Vulgarterm'd St. Fiacre's nr” = 
| Diſeaſe. This Carnoſity riſes and grows as Muſhrooms do on Diſeaſe 
nxcre- WI Oaks, and comes in the Neck of the Matrix, and ſeveral o- 25 
t they ther Parts of the Body; but thoſe of the Anus are more diffi- 
e find MW cult to cure, by reaſon of their Siruation, the Humours flow- 
ler on ing fo them in great quantities, whence there iſſues out of it 
don't very filthy ſtinking Sanies. 
m un- | 
e, We P 4 The 
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Cure. The Operation conſiſts in the Extirpation of the Fungus, 
which, in Proceſs of Time coming to grow, would more and 
more incommode the Patient. We prepare the Body by gene- 
ral Remedies, as Phlebotomy and Purgation; then with the In- 
ciſion Knife K, we cut off the Fungus near its Root; after 
which we apply to the Wound Oyl of Vitriol temper'd, Powder 
of Savin, and other Remedies, in order to conſume the remain- 
er of its Roots. If its Baſis is ſmall and tender, it muſt be 
bound with the Thread M, which muſt be guided by the For. 
ceps N, and drawn tighter every day till the Fungus falls off, 
Of the ma There is yet another ſort of malignant Fungus, rooted in the 
lignant Reftum: There is an Hoſpital maintain'd at Rome for the Cure 
Fungus of Patients afflicted with this Indiſpoſition. I have ſeen the 
common at dreſſing of theſe unhappy Wretches, in which the Chirurgeons 
Rome, ſpare neither Iron nor Fire, and the Cries utter'd by them do 
not move the Pity of either the Chirurgeons or Spectators, by 
reaſon the Sore is the Conſequence of an infamous Converſe 
with Men, as the Venerial Diſtempers are of the careſſing of 
debauch'd Women, and becauſe theſe obſtinate Tumours are 
look'd on as an Effect of the Divine Juſtice, which puniſhes 
ſuch as commit thoſe Crimes. But France being ſo happy, as 
not to havetheſe Diſtempers known in its Territories, I ſhall 
ſay nothing more of them. | 
Of the According to Fabricius, the Etymology of Hemorrhoids comes 
Pi.ss. from the Greek Word Hema, which ſignifies Blood, and the 
Verb Rheo to flow, to expreſs its being a Flux of Blood. The- 
veniꝝ ſays, that they took their Name from a Serpent call'd 
Hemorrhois or Flux of Blood, whoſe biting excited a Flux of 
Blood in ſeveral places of the Body of the bitten Patient, They 
haye imparted their Name to the Hemorrhoidal Veins, by reaſon 
this Diſtemper generally comes on the Extremity of the Veins 
of the Fundament. 
Their ſeve. The Hemorrhoidsare painful Tumours, ſhap'd like Varices, full 
ral Species, of gooſs Blood, and proceeding from the Dilation of the Extre- 
mities of the Veins, ſurrounding the Anus. There are four ſorts 
of them which differ amongſt themſelves, with regard to the 
Matter of which they are compoſed. We call thoſe Uval 
whichſareſfull of pure and natural Blood, whoſe only Fault is 
exceſs in quantity We term thoſe Morales, which are produ- 
ced from a thick, groſs, black Blood: Thoſe are ſtil'd verru- 
cal, which are hard and full of Aduſt and melancholy Blood; 
and veſſical, thoſe which are form'd from a crude pituitous 
Humour, Thefe Names are given theſe ſeveral Species, on ac- 
count of the Reſemblance which they bear to a Grape, a Mul- 
berry, in Latin, Morus; a Wart, in Latin Verruca ; and Veſt- 
ca, a Bladder. | 
Opinions of The Ancients ſet up ſeveral other different Species of Ha- 
the An- morrhoids ; they diſtinguiſhed between internal and external, al- 


cients. ledging the one to proceed from the Vena Cava, and the _ 
rom 
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ungut, © from the Vena Porta, that the former voided pure, and the lat- 

Tre and ter groſs Blood; that thoſe which proceed from the Vena Cava, 

gene · ¶ purge the Plethora, and thoſe from the Vena Porta the Cacochy- 

he In. mia. But the Circulation of the Blood informs us, that theſe 

after MW Veins carry nothing to the Anus; and that on the contrary, 

Powder MI they only return back into the Vena Cava the Blood ſent thi- 

main ther by the Arteries. So that all theſe Veins are filled with 

wit be the ſame Blood, which ſcarce being able to reaſcend, and ſtay- 

e For. ing in theſe Veſſels, by flow degrees dilates them, and forms 

Ils of, the Tumours which we call Hemorrhoids. 

in the Authors aſſign ſeveral Cauſes of the Hemorrhoids, and ſeve- Of the Ori- 
Cure tal uſcleſs Arguments have been form'd; but without trou- gine of 

en the bling our ſelves with what the Ancients have ſaid, we need only them. 
geons examine the Mechanical Structure of the part, in order to be 

m do inform'd truly how the Piles are produced. 

rs, by In my Anatomy 1 have ſhewn, that the Hemorrhoidal Ar- Explica- 
nverſe teries ſend out more branches to the Rectum, than are requi- tion of their 
ing of fire for its nouriſhment, that a great number of theſe ſmall Formation. 
rs are Arteries terminate at the Glands with which they are inter- 

niſhes ſperſt; that theſe Glands ſeparate and filter part of the Impu- 

y, 26 rities of the Blood, which are diſpers'd by the Veſſels which 

I ſhall perform the excretion of theſe Filtrations into the Rectum, ſa 
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that this multitude of Conduits is neceſſary to the Purification 
of the Blood. I add, that we pay very dear for this Service 
which the Hemorrhoids do us; and, indeed, the thinneſt Lym- 
pha ſeparating it ſelf from the Blood, when it paſſes from the 
Hemorrhoidal Arteries in the Veins of the ſame Name, it 
ought to be thicker and heavier than when in the Veins, and 
conſequently cannot reaſcend without difficulty; the rather, 
beſides that there being no Muſcles, nor any part which can 
aſſiſt its advancement to the great Truncs, becauſe the Rectum 
is lodg'd in a bony Baſin, which will not allow any Compreſ- 
ſion to favour its courſe, as the Muſcles do that of the Blood 
which 1s obliged to reaſcend from the Extremities: This Hu- 
mour cannot mount upwards, unleſs when the Hemorrhoidal 
Veins being extreamly fill'd by the Arteries, which inceſſantly 
furniſh them, diſcharge themſelves into the ſuperior Veins, which 
empty themſelves with more eaſe. The Efforts made on any 
occaſion whatſoever, and particularly for the expulſion of the 
Excrements, contribute very much to the production of the 
Hemorrhoids, becauſe that inſtead of helping on the return ot 
the Blood, they force it towards the Anus, where being ob- 


liged to remain in the Hemorrhoidal Veins as in 2 Sack, it con- 


ſtrains them to extend, and cauſe this cruel Diſeaſe, from 
which ſcarceany Perſon is exempt. 
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The Piles are eaſily known, with a touch of the Finger, or They 1 
a caſt of the Eye, we diſcover Tumours of a different ſize. g,/7, 10 b. 
Some are as big as Haſle-nuts, and others as large as ſmall jjc,,,p,, 
Eggs; their Colours alſo vary in proportion to the length of 
. time 
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time which the Blood has continued there. Theſe which 1 
am ſpeaking of, are the external Hemorrhoids; befides which» 
I know no other; for as for thoſe ſtiled Interval, I never ſavy 


any of them, nor have I any Notion how they can poſſibly be 


form'd. I know only that ſeveral call other Indiſpoſitions 
_ affect the Rectum, by the Name of internal Hemor- 
rhoids. | 
of their The cure of the Hemorrhoids is very difficult, not to ſay 
Cure, impoſſible. Authors have prepcs'd two methods, which are 
the Palliative and Eradicative: But I ſhould never adviſe the 
Chirurgeon to undertake any farther than the former, it 
not being in the power of Phyſick and Chirurgery to compaſs 
the latter, 
Before the Chirurgeon ventures to undertake any thing, he 
muſt examine whether the Hemorrhoids are obſcure or fluid, 
We call thoſe obſcure from whence no Blood iſſues, and thoſe 
fluid which void that Liquor from time to time. I fay from 
time to time, becauſe they do not emit a great quantity, un- 
leſs when the Patient goes to Stool, and what comes out the 
reſt of the Day, amounts to no more than a draining, which 
only ftains his Linnen. 
When the Piles iſſue forth only in a moderate degree, the 
Patient is not to be touch'd, by reaſon 'twould be fully as pre- 
judicial to a Man labouring under this light Indiſpolition, to 
attempt to Cure him, as to a Woman to ſuppreſs her Courſcs. 
"Tis the Foundation of the Health of many Men, ſome of 
which have them as regularly as Women their Terms, and al- 
{o find themſelves indiſpos'd when this Flux has been retarded 
ſome Months. But when tis exceſſive, when it weakens and 
ematiates the Patient, and turns his Complexion to a fallow 
Tawny, Endeavours are to be us'd to mitigate their Flux, but 
not to ſuppreſs them; and in this caſe we are oblig'd to the 
obſervance of a twofold Regimen, the one Univerſal, and the 
other Particular, By the former we underſtand the Courſe of 
Diet, which avoids all Edibles vhich produce too much Blood; 
7 Phlebotomy, which evacuates it; the Potions and Drinks which 
dilute and dulcifie the Acrimonious Humours, and the Patient's 
{edulouſly avoiding all manner of Melancholy and Angry Tran- 
ſports; and laſtly, the uſe of Styptics, and thoſe Medicaments 
which thicken the Blood, as Rice, Quinces and ſubſtantial 
Wine, as alſo Chalybeat Waters. By the Particular Regimen 
we mean the Remedies apply'd to the part, which are to be 
Aſtringents, as ſmall Bags fill d with Sage, and Pran, fry'd 
with Oy] of Roſes, Myrrhe, . 
Aptlication Tho? the ſurd Hemorrhoids are not fluid, but attended with 
of Reme- Inflammation and Pain, we muſt begin with aſſwaging the lat- 


* ter, which is done by the application of emollient Remedies to 
Nees this part, of which ſort are Pulp of Caſſia, Pomatum compos'd 
of Populeum, and the Volk of an Egg, Milk in which re 
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boil'd Chervil, Plantain, and white Mulleyn or Verbaſcum, and 
ſeveral other Ingredients whoſe number is infinite, and of 
which there are as many ſorts as. for the Gout and Tooth- 
ach. The Patient muſt alſo be blooded, to prevent the Blood 
repairing in any quantity to that part. 
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When after the uſe of all theſe Remedies the Hemorrhoids Of the uſe. 
Jon't diminiſh, but the Pain and Tenſion remain, or increaſe; of Leeches 
we muſt make uſe of means to empty thoſe Tumours; which and the 
are of two ſorts, either the application of Leeches, or Punction Lancet. 


by the Lancet. The uſe of Leeches is preferrable, as well be- 
cauſe the Patient is leſs afraid of them than the Lancet, as by 
reaſon they make a ſmaller Orifice, which is eaſier cured: A 


Leech is then to be apply'd to each Hemorrhoid, and left to 


draw till it be emptied, after which it is made to fall off, 


then the Chirurgeon makes uſe of a Liniment compos'd of Oyl 


of Eggs, powder'd Ceruſe, and calcined Litharge, laying on 
the Hemorrhoids a Pledget throughly moiſten'd in this Liniment, 
2 Bolſter above that, and over both a Bandage, which a little 
preſſing them, hinders their ſpeedy filling again. | 

If the Leeches happen not to bite, or we believe the Blood 
to be too thick to be drawn by them, ſo that we are forc'd 
to make uſe of the Lancet O, the Orifices muſt be made 
at the loweſt place to empty them the more commodioully, 
and the punctures are not to be made larger than juſt what is 
neceſſary to give iſſue to the Blood; which done, the Liniment 
and Apparatus is apply'd as above, 

The Patient finds relief immediately after the emptying the 


Hemorrhoids, and the Ceſſation of Pain and Tenſion afford him 


the refreſhing guſt of a very agreeable eaſe; but there yet re- 
mains a continual draining thro' the Orifices which becomes 
very troubleſom, though there is none but muſt own that *tis 
preferrable to the former Pains, and the pernicious Conſe- 
quences which would attend them, if not ſuppreſſed, Not- 
withſtanding all which, we meet with ſome Patients who 
growing impatient under the offenſive foulneſs of this Diſtem- 
per, forget the eſſential Reaſons which ſhould difſwade them 
trom deſiring an eradicative or perfect Cure; and coſt what it 
will, reſolve to oblige us to perform the Operations neceſſary 
to the utter extirpation of this Diſeaſe: In this caſe the Chi- 
rurgeon is to excuſe himſelf, by repreſenting to the Patient, that 
beſides the Pains of the Operation, yet more conſiderable ills 
may happen to him than thoſe he is deſirous to be exempted 
from; allo acquainting him, that all our Predeceſſors agree in 
prognoſticating Diſeaſes to fall on thoſe who are perfectly 
cured ot the Piles; and withal propoſing to him the Expedient 
agreed on by all Chirurgeons, which is to leave open one of 
theſe ſmall Tumours, in order to retain a little drain, and not 
to expoſe the Patient to all the Diſeaſes with which the moſt 
famous Chirurgeons menace them. 


When 
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When the Patient is reſolutely determin'd, he is to be pre- 

r'd by frequent Bleeding in proportion to his Strength, and 
by ſome Purgations. The Chirurgeon gives him a Clyſter a 
few Hours before the Operation, to empty the Rectum, and then 
obliges him to lye on the edge of the Bed, on his Belly, with 
his Feet down» and his Buttocks turn'd to the Light, which 
he cauſes to be ſeparated from one another by. a Servant: 


Then taking in his Left Hand, with the Forceps L, the Purſe 


of each Hemorrhoid, he cuts them off one after another with 
the Sciſſars I. which he holds in his Right Hand, remembring 
to leave one of the leaſt remaining for the preſervation of the 
Patient's Health, as we have already hinted. If any of theſe 
Purſes ſhould be left, becauſe *twas impoſſible to cut them by 
reaſon of the Blood interrupting the Operation, tis afterwards 
to be eaten eff with Oyntments proper to that end. The 45 
paratus is like that of the precedent Operations, and. that 
which I am going to ſhew you on the Fiſtula in the 474, 
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A Fiſtula is called by the Greeks Syrinx, a Flute, deriv'd from Of the Fi- 
the Verb Sirixein, to Whiſtle, and that Metaphorically, by srulA in 
reaſon this Diſtemper has a long ſtrait Cavity like that of Ano. 
Flutes: It is defin'd to be a deep and cavernous Ulcer, whoſe Definition 
entrance is narrow, and its bottom broader, and from it iſſues of it. 
a ſharp and virulent P or Matter, and is almoſt always at- 
tended with a Callofity. 

Fiſtula's come in ſeveral parts of our Bodies, after Abſceſſes 
and Wounds ef the Breaſt, the lower Belly and Joints ; and 

more 
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more frequently in the Anus than any other part. Tis the 
Operation perferm'd on the laſt which I ſhall demonſtrate to 
you at preſent, referring you for the Cure of the others to that 
of Fiſtsla's in general. - | | 
This Diſeaſe ſeems at preſent to be more rife than former- 
ly ; we every day hear of Operations performed on ſuch Per- 
ſons as did not before ſeem afflicted with it; tis a Diſtemper 
grown in faſhion ſince that which the King had, and on which 
the Chirurgeons were forced to perform the Operation in or- 
der to its Cure. Several of thoſe who before that time care- 
fully conceaV'd their having it, are not now aſham'd to publiſh 
it, and ſome Courtiers have even choſen Verſailles for the Place 
where they. will undergo this Operation, becauſe the King 
ſhould: be informed of all the Circumſtances of their Indiſpo- 
ſition. Thoſe who have only a ſmall draining run immediate- 
ly, and turn up their Poſteriors to a Chirurgeon, for him to 
make Inciſion; I have ſeen above thirty who deſir d to have 
the Operation perform'd, and whoſe Folly was ſo great, that 
they ſeem'd angry when they were aſſured that they did not 
at all want it. * 

Cauſe. The Fiſtula in the Anus is always a Conſequence of an Ab- 
ſceſs in that Part: It begins with a ſmall hardneſs, which quick- 
ly increaſes and ripens; tis ordinarily taken for an Hemorrhois, 
whence the ſhewing it to the Chirurgeon is often neglected, 
This Abſceſs breaking either in the Inteſtine, or on the edge of 
the Auus, the Patient finds bimſelf eas'd, and then believes 
himſelf cured without the Chirurgeon's help, in which he is 
miſtaken; for the Matter having made but a ſmall Orifice to 
run out, remains in the Place where there is a Vacuity, and 
from thence continually ifſues out, but is never cur'd without 
opening the Sack or Purſe to cleanſe it, and procure the Re- 

| turn of good Fleſh to fill it up intirely. | 

The Ope- When the Patient requires the Aſſiſtance of the hand before 

ration not the Abſceſs is broken, the Chirurgeon is not to ſtay till it breaks 

to be defer- it ſelf, becauſe the Matter will corrode the whole Circumfe- 
red. rence of the Part to wake its way; and the Inteſtine being 
more tender than the Skin, it will rather make an Orifice in 


that, than pierce the Skin, in order to iſſue out; and beſides, 


this Corruption continuing amongſt the fleſhy Parts, it ſepa- 
rates them; ſo that the Iateſtine being denudated, can never re- 
unite with the neighbouring Fleſh, without Operation. To 
prevent theſe Symptoms, we muſt then early open theſe Ab- 
ſceſſes, and not wait for a great Fluctuation as in other Ab- 
ſceſſes, but they muſt be taken green, that is, before they are 
perfectly ripe. We muſt not make the Aperture with Cau- 
ſbics, tor fear of loſing time, and by the Pain which they give, 
furniſhing an Opportunity to a greater Settlement of Humours 
in that Part, and to Mortification; for they gangrene in a very 
{mall time after. The Chirurgeon then firſt of all wen — 
a | — 
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Lancet A, makes an Orifice to evacuate the Matter; wi 
ing the Sciflars B, cuts the fide which has the moſt . 
A ently ro convey the Remedies to the bottom of the Cavity, in 
order to cleanſe and heal it. But if on thruſting a Finger in- 
r. 0 the Wound which he ſhall have made, and another into the 
4 Anas, he finds the Rectum denudated or ſtrip'd, which he will 
- diſcover by the thickneſs which he feels betwixt his two Fin- 
ll FE he muſt then cut that Inteſtine to the Extremity of the 
7 Abſceſs, in which he is to guide himſelf by infinuating one of 
oa the Branches of the Sciſſars into the Wound, and the other in- 
A e the Anus, in order to cut all that is betwixt them both; 
* alſo he muſt cut the Gut a little more forward than the bottom 
* of the Abſceſs, becauſe that he ought rather to riſque the ma- 
* king the thickneſs of two Crowns larger than neceſſary, than 
4 the ae of one leſs: The Abſceſs thus well open'd, is to 
a Fwy d, as we ſhall preſently ſhew in the Operation of the 
11 This is what is to be practiſe id a Fi 
6 s wh: practiſed to avoid a Fiſtula; but when 
* tis form'd, either by the Negligence of the Th in not 
ſuffciently opening it, or the Obſtinacy of the Patient, who 
Ab. would not before conſent to iis being open d; the Nature of 
Fr Fiſtula muſt be examined, before the Operation is concluded 
hos . f 
, There are laid down three ſorts of Flſtula's in general: The Tes forts 
1 frſt, when the Ulcer is open without, 2 not 5 the fe of Fiſtula's. 
2 cond, when it pierces the Inteſtine, without iſſuing outwards; 
No = thirdly, when it communicates without and within. The 
. rſt are apparent, and calily diſcover themſelves; and the Probe 
* which is introduced, informs us whether they are ſuperficial 
e or deep. We are aſcertain d of the Exiſtence of the ſecond, 
Re- when we find corrupt Matter iſſue out with the Excrements, 
and particularly when an Abſceſs has preceded; and by thruſt- 
hee 15 the Fore. finger, we are ſatisfied whether the Orifice be di- 
= | _— OY or near the Anus, The third are diſcovered by 
4 my ing the Probe C into the Fiſtula, and the Finger into the 
ing nus; for if we feel the end of the Probe with our Finger, 4 
2 we may depend on't, that the Gut is pierced; the ſmall Dila- 
"Jo, or introduced into the Anus is very proper to ſearch it 
ny 15 cll theſe Jaſt Fiſtula s compleat ones; and the firſt imper- 
** c = NGO og cs one Orifice, | 
To Lvery one of theſe pecies is alſo ſubdivided into ſeveral vi 
Ab- 5 ſome of which are near the Auus, others one or two 2 
Ab. 7 breadth diſtant from them: Some are at the edge of ü 
ut . e Inteſtine, and others deeper in: We find ſome with one 
"> -vity, and many with ſeveral like a Gooſe's Foot; and theſe 
* r, Cavities are nam'd Coney- boroughs: Some incline to- 
* oy 5 the Rectum, and ſome towards the Bladder, or the Hip- 
very OY to conclude, they are either recent, or old and cal- 
| the a . | 


The 
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Prognoſtic. The Chirurgeon is to prognoſticate according to the Na 
of the Fiſtula, and without promiſing more than he can per 
form, to be always dubious; for what appearance ſoever the 


| may be of Succeſs, there frequently happens ſome Accideniſ| 7 
1 which hinder the accompliſhing of what he has promiſed. {ally 
; Three ways Three wayg of curing Fiſtula's are propoſed, viz. Cauſtiꝗi he 
| of curing Ligature and Inciſion: After we ſhall have examined them : ord 
g them. three, we will decide which is the beſt. this 
(| About thirty years fince, one le Moyne at Paris acquired W Op 
: great Reputation for the Cure of Fiſtula's ; his Method co the 
C | ſiſted in the uſe of Cauſtics, that is to ſay, with a corroſi til! 

Unguent, with which he cover'd a ſmall Tent, which he thn red 

into the Ulcer; by which he daily by little and little conſume the 

the Circumference, taking care to enlarge the Tent daily; WM |. 


that by widening the Fiſtula, he diſcovered its bottom: If þ 
found there any Calloſity, he corroded it with his Ointmeny pl. 
which alſo ſerved to deſtroy the Coney-boroughs ; and at |: 
{with Patience, he cur'd many. This Man died old and rid 
by reaſon he made his Patients pay very well for their Cure, i 
which he was in the right; for the Publick value things no oi l 
therwiſe than in proportion to the Sum which they col 


— — 


{ | 
| Thoſe who were affrighted at the Thoughts of the Sci p 
threw themſelves into his hands; and though the number p 
| Raſcally Pretenders is very great, they never yet want Pill 0 
| | + "ice. | | hi 
| Operation * Thevenin prefers Ligature to the two other ways of curing o 
by Liga- Fiſtula in the Anus: He affirms, that he never knew;it mils ff ;; 

| ture. full Succeſs, and adviſes it to be thus performed. The Patic 
| is to ſtand on his Feet with his Body bent, and reſting on tip 1 
| : edge of the Bed, he muſt firſt of all be ordered to open H : 
| Legs and Thighs, which the Chirurgeon muft cauſe to be he ; 
$ firm, by two Servants, for fear he ſhould cloſe them again, a0 . 


grow weary during the time of the Operation: The Patic 
thus diſpoſed, the Chirurgeon thruſts into the Anus the Fore 
f finger of his Left · hand, after having rubbed it with Oil e 
. * Sweet Almonds, or ſome other oleaginous Matter, to procur 
its more eaſie Entrance; then in his Right-hand he takes th 
Probe E, made of ſoftned Braſs or Silver Wire, and threade 
with the double brown Flax Thread F, or with an Hair © 
of a Horſe's Tail, in order to cut the more readily : Heintrod 
ces this Probe into the Orifice of the Fiſtula, and meeting 
end of it with his Finger already in the Inteſtine, he bends 
back, and draws it out at the Anus, bringing with him on 
of the ends of the Thread; which being come out, with tha 
and the other end which runs through the Fiſtula, he make 
a Ligature with a ſlipping Knot, and daily draws it tightet 
till it has cut through the Place wich it contains. If the F 
ſtula was imperte&,and the Inteſtine rot yet pierced, he Ml 


not make any Difficulty of piercing it with the Extremity * 
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the Probe, which is eaſily done, by reſting it on his Finger 
which is in the Anus; after which he bends the Probe, and ties 
the two Ends of the Thread as before directed. 


The third way is by Inciſion: Which being the moſt univer- Uſe of In» 


fally practis'd and follow'd, I ſhall enlarge more on that, than ciſton. 
the others, to avoid the Omiſſion of any Circumſtance, and in 

order to inſtruct young Chirurgeons the more exactly. 
this end then, *tis firſt of all to be obſerved, that before the 
Operation the time is to be choſen; for in Summer or Winter, 

the Exceſs of Heat or Cold may oblige the Chirurgeon to ſtay 

till the Air grows moderate, and the Operation may be defer- « 
red without any Danger, whilſt the Fiſtula is recent: He muſt 

then prepare the Body by Bleedings and Purgations adapted to 

the Patient's Conſtitution ; and having fix'd the Day and Hour, 

he is to diſpoſe the Apparatus, ſuch as you ſee inthe twenty fifth 
plate. | 


To 


Two hours before the Operation, a Clyſter is to be given, Preparats- 


in order to empty the Inteſtine, for fear the Strains which it 97 of the 
may excite may otherwiſe force the Excrements to fly into Subject. 
the Chirurgeon's Face, as it ſometimes happens; for which rea- 
fon alſo he ſhould not place himſelf directly behind the Pati- 
ent, but a little on one ſide, to avoid this Fuſee which will 
prove very diſagreeable: The Patient is to beplac'd on the edge 
of the Bed, with a Pillow under his Belly, in order to raiſe up 
his Buttocks, which muſt be turn'd to the Light, his Thighs 
open'd and held by two Servants, to prevent his ſtirring in the 


time of the Operation, | 
Secondly, During the Operation, the Chirurgeon, as in the Third way 

Ligature, muſt be provided with Oil, G, with which he muſt of Opera- 

rub the Fore- finger of his Left-hand, in order to introduce it tion, 

into the Anus without Pain; and in his Right-hand he takes 

the Stiletto H, which he introduces into the Fiſtula by its exteri- 

or Orifice, guiding it along *till it comes out at the Hole in the 

Gut, which he will feel with his Finger which is in the Anus; 

then with the end of the ſame Finger he bends the Stiletto, 

and cauſes it to come out at the Fundament in ſuch manner, 

that all that is to be cut is graſp'd betwixt its two Branches : 

Then, with the Inciſion Knife I, or the Sciſſars K, he cuts at 

once or twice the Fleſh contain'd betwixt the two Branches of 

the ſaid Stiletto, aſſuring himſelf that he has cut all that he 

bought, when that Inſtrument is intirely looſen'd and diſengag'd : 

He then thruſts his Finger to the bottom of the Fiſtula, which 

frequently is full of Cavities or Coney-boroughs, which as far 

as poſſible he cught to open to their bottom; and if with the 

Finger he finds any Callofities in the Fiſtula, with the fame In- 

ciſion Knife he makes ſeveral ſmall Incifions on the hardened 

Plices, that the Remedies may eat and conſume them: Some, 

Inſtead of the Stiletto, make uſe of the hollow Probe L, which 

they bend in the ſame manner, and its Gutter helps them to 

guide the Point of the Sciſſars. Thus 
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Perfefting Thus all good PraQticiqners have hitherto perform'd this 

of this Operation; but it has of late Years been improy'd, and ways 

Operation. have been diſcover'd of performing it more expeditiouſly: 
There has lately been invented a curve Incifion M, at the end 
of which is faſten'd a Stiletto N, ſo that, inſtead of two ſepa- 
rate Inſtruments they make uſe of but one, which is both z 
Stiletto and Inciſion Knife together, which they uſe in the fol. 
lowing manner. By a ſmall Incifien made with the comman 
Incifion- Knife they enlarge the external Orifice of the Fiſtulz, 
in order to introduce the more eaftly the Inciſion-Knife with 
the long Stiletto, which is pointed. and of a ſoften'd Metal, 
that it may be bent without Pain; this Tnciſion-Knife muſt be 
eurve, thin, narrow, having the edge cover'd with the 
Chape O. of Paiſtboard or Silver, that it may be thruſt into 
the Fiſtula without hurting the Patient; after which, purſuant 
to the old way, the Chirurgeon muſt thruft his Finger to the 
bottom to feel for Cavities or Calloſities, which are to be re- 
medied as we have already told you. 


Thus you have ſeen two ways of performing the Operation | 


on the perfect Fiſtula ; they are both of them equally good, 
becauſe they open the Fiftula to the bottom, and differ no 
otherwiſe than with regard to the Inſtruments which are 
uſed in them, Let's next ſee what is to be done to imper- 
fect Fiſtula's. 
Practice on | have already inform'd you that in the performance of the 
imperfe Operation with the Ligature, when the Inteſtine is not open, 
Fiſtula s. it muſt be pierc'd, to contain all the Fleſh which the Thread 
is to cut; and 'tis in this abſolutely neceflary to pierce it with 
the Stiletto, without which the Operation will be imperfea: 
But the Inteſtine is ſo tender that it makes but a very ſmall 
reliſtance : When the Stiletto has made a hole in the Inteſtine 
in the bottom of the Fiſtula, tis to be drawn out by the 
Anus, and continue the Operation in the manner which 1 have 
juſt ſhewn. . | 
Of the Fi- If the Fiſtula is open only in the Gut, and not outwards, 
ſtula not the Operation is more difficult, for to perform it we are obli- 
open with- ged to find a way to make an external Orifice : To this end 


out. the Chirurgeon examines whether there is not ſome ſmall 


Tumour around the Anus, which indicates that it is the exter- 
nal end of the Fiſtula, and if we don't find on the Skin any 
alteration, or redneſs which marks the empty place ; by rea- 
ſon on any ſueh apearances twill be proper to open thoſe 
places to thruſt the Inſtrument thro' them, and continue the 
Operation as above. When nothing is to be ſeen without, 
which can diſcover to us where we ought to open it, we 
take the Stiletro P, which is folded double, and one of whoſe 
ends is longer than the other ; holding it by the longeſt end, 
we then introduce it into the Anus, and at the moment that 
we draw it back, guiding it with the Finger already engag d 


2 #* 
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in the inteſtine, we endeavour to get the ſhorteſt end of the ſaid 
Stiletto into the Orifice of the Fiſtula, then drawing it to us 
we feel without the end of the Stiletto. on which we open 
the part, and with the Inſtrument which we ſlide into it fi- 
viſh the Operation | 3 
Thirdly, after the Operation the Wound muſt be drefs'd Dreſſing of 
with a large Stopple Q, ſhap'd like a Tent, which is to be the Wound. 
moiſten'd in a Liniment, compos'd of Oyl and the Volk of 
Iggs, and fore'd into the Anus, to widen the ſeparation of 
the Lips of the Wound, and afterwards lay on the Pledgers RR. 
cover'd with the ſame Liniment : The Plaiſter 8, the long Bol- 
ter T. then the ſquare one V, muſt all be apply'd in their or- 
der, and faſten'd by the Bandage X. The Patient mult be put 
to Bed, or left to compoſe himſelf to reſt till the Evening, 
when the Chirurgeon takes from him three {mall Porrengers 
1 _ to avoid a freſh ſettlement of Humours on the part 
iffeted, 
Theſe ſorts of Wounds are very troubleſome to dreſs, by 
reaſon that the part affected is the paſſage of the groſs Excre- 
ments, and that a flux of the Belly ſupervening the Operation, 
obliges the frequent taking off the Apparatus, and dreſſing. 
for which reaſon the Chirurgeon leaves an-Apprentice to lye 
in the Patient's Chamber, in order to dreſs the Wound 2s 
often as the Patient goes to Stool: But the Operator muſt en- 
deavour to regulate this Evacuation, fo that it may not hap- 
pen above once 3-day, and then he muſt ſend an Apprentice 
an Hour before to take off the Apparatus, that the Patient 
being ſeated on a cloſe Stool, may continue ſome time there 
in order to obtain a good Stool: After the Patient has emptied 
his Inteſtines, the Wound is to be waſh'd with warm Wine 
before *tis dreſs d. The Chirvrgeon always makes uſe of 2 
45 cover d with a very ſtrong Digeſtive, to cleanſe it from 
and prevent the growth of proud Fleſh, which frequently hap- 
penis in theſe parts; the ſame courſe is to be daily continu'd; 
carefully avoiding the leflening of the Stopple faſter than the 
bottom of the Fiſtula fills with Fleſh 3 next we dry up the 
Wound, and endeavour to bring it to cicatriſe well. 5 
Tis not difficult to decide which of theſe three ways is to 
de prefer d. The Cauſtic cauſes a continual Pain for five or concerni 
lix Weeks, during which time we are oblig'd to make uſe of the three 
. The Ligature is long in cutting the Fleſh thro, and muſt way; of 
without fail be tighted every Day, which is not done without qperation 
Pain, Inciſion indeed :nflices a more poinent Pain, but ef fo before ex- 
ſhort a duration, that it eught not to alarm a Perſon who is plain'd. 
willing to be cur'd without danger of any relapſe; for it not 
only accompliſhes in a Minute, what the two others don't per- 
torm in leſs than a Month, but yet the Cure that way is cer- 
ain, Wherea tis but dubious by the others. 


Q. » Thete 


* 
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Theſe Reaſons determin'd the King to chuſe the Incifion, 
after having examin'd all other Methods propos'd to him for 
the cure of the Fiſtula, of which I will relate the Hiſtory in 
few Words. 

Hiſtory of In the Year 1686 there aroſe near the King's Anus a ſmall 

the Fiſtula Tumour, inclining towards the Perinaum: It was neither in- 

in Ano fflam'd nor very painful. It grew ſlowly, and after ripening, 
which hap- broke of it ſelf, by reaſon that the King would not ſuffer 
penediothe Monſieur Felix, his Principal Chirurgeon, to open it, as he 

French propos d. This ſmall Abſceſs was attended with the ordinary 

King. Conſequences of thoſe not ſufficiently open d, to admit the 

application of Remedies to the bottom of the Cavity; there 
vas only a ſmall Orifice, thro' which the Matter run, it con- 
tinu'd to ſuppurate, and at laſt became fiſtulous. 

The ſole way left of curing it was Manual Operation; but 
the Great cannot always be brought to yield to it. A thou- 
{and Perſons propos'd Remedies which they pretended to be 
infallible, and ſome of them which were concluded to be the 
beſt were try'd; but none of them ſucceeded. 

His Majeſty was told that .the Waters of Barege were ex- 
cellent in theſe Caſes, and 'twas alſo reported that he would 

| go to thoſe Waters; but before taking that Journey, he thought 

4 * fit to try them on ſeveral Patients; four Perſons were found 

who were afff cted with the ſame Diſtemper, and ſent to Ba. 
rege at the King's Expence, under the Direction of Mr. Ger- 
vais, Chirurgeon in Ordinary to his Majeſty: He made the ne- 
ceſſary Injections of this Water into their Fiſtula's for a conſi- 
derable time, and us d the proper means for their Cure, and 
at laſt brought them all back, as far advanc'd towards that end 
as when they firſt went thither. 

A Woman reported at Court, that going to the Waters of 
Bourbon in order to be cur'd of a particular Diſtemper, ſhe was 
by the uſe of them cur'd of a Fiſtula, which ſhe had before 
ſhe went thither, One of the King's Chirurgeons was ſent to 
Bourbon with four other Patients, who return'd in the ſame 
Condition which they went. 

A Facobine Fryar applying to Monſicur Louvoy, told him 
that he had a Water with which he cur'd all Fiſtula's ; another 
boaſted of a never-failing Ointment, and yet others propos d 
different Remedies, alledging the Cures which they pretended 
to have done. That Miniſter determining to neglect no means y 
in order to the procuring a reſtauration of a Health ſo impor- 

' tant as that of the King, caus'd ſeveral Chambers to be fur- 
niſh'd, in which he placed Perſons afflicted with Fiſtula's, and 
cauſed them to be treated purſuant to the ſeveral Methods of 
the boaſting Pretenders to cure them, in the preſence of Mon- 
ficur Felix, A Year was ſpent in theſe bus Cl and 

not one Patient curcd, 


* 


Monſieur 


* 


ö 
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A Monſieur Beſſiere, who examin'd the Indiſpoſition, being ask d 

for bis Thoughts by the King, freely anſwer d his Majeſty, that 
in I al the Remedies in the World would prove vain without ma- 
nual Operation. | | 
mall At laſt the King, to whom Monſieur Louvoy and Monſieur Fe- 
lix gave an Account of what had paſs'd, ſeeing no hopes of 
being cur g. any otherwiſe than by Operation, on which Mon- 
Mer ſeur Felix continually infiſted, determin'd for it; but would 
he vot acquaint any Perſon with his Reſolution : He delay d it till 
bis return from Fontainebleau, and one Morning had it perform'd 
the when nothing of that nature was ſuſpected by the Courtiers, 
who going to attend the King Levee were inform'd that he 
had undergone the Operation, and reſolutely ſuffer'd all the 
1 which Monſieur Felix thought proper to be per- 
form'd. 


b 

FR This happen'd on the 21ſt of November, 1687. Monſieur The Perſons 
) be Flix, to whom the King had left the liberty of appointing preſent at 
the what Chirurgeon he pleas'd to aſſiſt him, choſe Monſicur Be/- the Opera- 


ſere, who was accordingly preſent at this Operation, where tion. 
beſides were only Monſieur de Louvoy, and the two Phyſicians 

Dr. Daquin and Dr. Fagon. The cicatriſing was very well ma- 

rag d, and the King perfectly cur'd. His Majeſty alſo Royal Rewards 
ly recompens'd all thoſe who render'd him Service whiltt un- e by 
der this Indiſpoſition: He gave Monſieur Felix fifty thouſand the King on 
Crowns, Monſieur Daquin an hundred thouſand Livres, Mon- thoſe em- 
leur Fagon twenty four thouſand Livres, Monficur Beſzrre ploy'd in 
forty thouſand Livres, and to each of his Apothecarics, in this Cure. 
number four, twelve thouſand Livres; and to one Raye, Mon- | 
ſeur Felix's Apprentice, four hundred Piſtoles. 


The End of the Fourth Demonſiration, 
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Of the Operations practiſed on the Breaſt 


and Neck. 
Of the EMPYEMA. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE Order which we have preſcrib'd oyr 
ſelves, directs us, that after we have demon- 
ſtrated all the Operations practiſed on the 
Lower Venter, we ſhould proceed to ſhew 
you thoſe performed on the Breaſt and Neck, 
in order to come to thoſe of the Head, and 

— th with thoſe of the extream Parts. 

Operations Ti» Brealt is afflicted with its peculiar Diſeaſes, and conſe- 

peculiar to quen ly has alſo its proper Operations, which are particularly 

the Breaſt. adapted to that Part; the principal of which is that of the 
Empyema, with which we ſhall now begin. 

Whence the Moſt Authors regarding the Etymology of Empyema, which 

Word Em- expreſſes a change or alteration to fu, or Sanies, tells us, that 

pyema de- the Word is taken for a Tranſmutation of Matter into Pus in 

rived. what part of the Body ſoever it happens, and particularly for 
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a Collection or gathering of Pus in the Cavity of the Breaſt ; 

but the Cuſtom of underſtanding it to be meant of an Orifice 

which we are obliged to make in the Bresſt, in order to draw 

out Blood, Pur or Water, has prevail'd. This Aperture I ſhall 

then call an Emyyema; and by no other Name is this Operati- 

on known to PraQticioners. So that when I ſpeak of the Em- 
I mean a Wound made ar the lower part of the Breaſt, 

betwixt the two fides, to give iſſue to the 3 diſtributed 

in its Cavity, Three ſorts of Matter oblige us to proceed to Neceſſity of 

the Empyema, viz. Blood, which, iſſuing from ſome of the ſan- this Opera- 

puinary Veſſels which have been cur, falls on the Diaphrag- tion. 

na; Fus diſperſed there after a Plurifie, or Water gathered hy 

flow degrees in a Dropfie: Theſe are three different Occaſions 

of having recourſe to the Empyema, and in which tis abſo- 

lutely neceſſary ; but the moſt preſſing of all is, when by rea- 

ſon of a Wound in rhe Lungs, the Blood falls into the Breaſt, 

whoſe Cavity it ſoon fills, and endangers the ſuffocating the 

Patient in a little time, if we don't give iſſue to that Hu- 

mour by an Aperture, which is not to be deferred ; which en- 

gages me to ſhew you that Operation before I entertain you 

with the other. | | 

Some Wrunds in the Breaſt don't penetrate into its Cavity, Variety of 
and then they are regarded as fimple ones, others are pepetra - Wounds in 
ting ones; and ol theſe laſt, ſome are without Leſion E, the the Breaſt, 
internal Organs, in which caſe they require no more than re- 
uniting, and others are with Lzfion of the contain d Parts, 
and thoſe either without ſhedding any Blood in the Breaſt, or 
accompanied with Blood run into that middle Region: Tis of 
theſe laſt which I am to treat, becauſe they cannot be cur'd 
without an Empyema, which evacuates that Liquor, with which 
the Patient would be ſuffocated, if not let our. 

There are three ways of diſcovering the Wound to be pene- Signs of 4 
trating, the Touch, Sight, and the Probe, If by feeling about penetrating 
the Wound we diſcover an Emphyſema, that is, an Inflation like Wound, 
that of Animals which are blown up after they are kill'd, tis 
a ſign that the Wound has — 4 into the Cavity, it not 
being poſſible for this Inflation to proceed from any other Cauſe, 
than the Air; which being ford out by the Lungs, has dii- 
pers'd it ſelf into the Spaces of the Muſcles of the Breaſt, and 
under its Teguments. By Sight we obſerve, whether the 
Wound is large, and whether it has penetrated; for if the Blood 
which eſcapes is render'd frothy by the Air which mixes with 
it, and makes a Noiſe at its coming out of the Wound, both 
of them being hurried out with ſome Rapidity by the Lungs 
which extend themſelves, or by the Muſcles which contract 
the Breaft; when we cannot doubt of the Cavity being open, 
and alſo that the Lungs are wounded. Some Practicioners 

hold a lighted Candle neat the Orificez if the Flame wavers or 
aves, tis a Sign that the Thruſt has penetrated the Breaſt, the 
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Air which comes out being the only Cauſe of that ſmall Mo- 
tion, Others ſay, that if the wounded Patient be very weak, 
a Looking-glaſs is to be put before the Wound; and if it tar- 
niſhes, tis a Sign that Air comes out, and that the Wound is 


which if upon its Introduction enters the Cavity of the 
Breaſt, there is no room left to doubt that the Wound has pene- 
trated, Yet though frequently we cannot find the way which 
the Weapon has made, we ought not to conclude the Wound 
confin'd to the Surface; there are ſome narrow Swords, which, 
ertring only obliquely, make fo ſmall a Wound, that *tis not 
poſſible to guide the Probe into it, and particularly if the Pati. 
ent was on his Guard when he receiv'd the Thruſt : In this 
Caſe the Patient mutt be plac'd in the ſame Poſture as when he 
receiv'd the Wound; and if the Probe does not then enter, the 
the Skin is to be externally dilated without Delay, when there 
appear other Signs of the Inwards being hurt. 

Tis not enough that we know whether a Wound is pene- 
trating or no, we muſt allo be ſatisfied, whether there be any 


The Excretions : Thirdly, The Accidents or Symptoms which 
accompany it. 

Anatomy informs us, that an Intercoſtal Artery and Vein 
are plac'd in a Dent which runs along the lower part of each 
fide: If the edge of the Weapon which gave the Wound has 
cut the Intercoſtal Mulcles directly under the Side, it muſt have 
open'd theſe Veſſels, from which enſue an Eſfuſion of Blood 
into the Breaſt, 

If the Wound is large, and there iſſues out a great quantity 
of Blood, tis a fign that it muſt have ſome in the Cavity; and 
chicfly, when the Chirurgeon hears a hifling Noiſe at the Ori- 
fice, cauſed by the Air which comes out of it, which denotes 4 
Wound in the Lungs 3 which being full of Veſſels, cannot be 
wounded without the Aperture of ſome of them, which pour 
the Blood into the Breaſt, 

We diſcover the Effuſion of Blood by the Accidents which 

happen immediately after the Wound, we find a heavy weight 
lying on the Diaphragma, caus'd by the Ponderoſity of the 
Blood which is there ſpilt; a ſtrong Tenſion of the Breaſt a- 
bout the Wound; the Patient can ſcarce breath, and trequent- 
ly falle into a Syncope. 


lt, by reaſon theſe Signs don't appear, the Chirurgeon con- 


the Breaſt cludes that there is no Effuſion of Blood, he muſt. endeavour 
don't eaſtly to cure the Wound as faſt as he can; and tho! he be never ſo 


heal. 


caretul, that will not be accompliſhed ſofoon as is to be wiſh'd, 

becauſe Wounds on the Breaſt are mere difficult to cure than 
others, for four Reaſons ; The fiſt, becauſe of the Entrance 
ot the Air through the Wound withour beipg modified or 


war m'd. 
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warm'd, as that is which paſſes through the Mouth, muſt in- 
ayoidably incommode the Lungs ; Secondly, by reaſon that 
the continual Motion of the Breaſt oppoſes and obſtructs the 
re- union which ought to be made; The third conſiſts in the ; 
Difficulty of conveying Medicines to a Wound of the Lungs; 

and the fourth-is, That the Matter has not a free Paſſage to 

come out of its ſelf, and is not drawn out without Difficulty, 

when at the bottom of the Breaſt. 

We are not to take up with the Opinion of ſome of the An- A Miſtake 
cients, who would have us cloſe all Wounds of the Breaſt by in Practice. 
Suture, alledging that the Air which enters from without is 
extreamly pernicious; we ſhall alſo reject the Sentiment of thoſe 
who adviſe us to keep the Wounds log open; for if there be 
no Effuſion of Blood, they muſt be cloſed as ſoon as poſſible; 
if there is, they are to be kept open, in order to force it our, 
ſo that tis indeed the Blood, which, in this Particular, ought 
to regulate the Conduct of the Chirurgeon. 

When there is an Effuſion of Blood, tis neceſiry to drain Cure of the 
it; and to this purpoſe the Chirurgeon is to make uſe of the pun, in 
moſt gentle Means, before he proceeds to Extremities; of this ꝓhich there 
fort three are propos d; The firſt is, the placing the Patient in ;; an Efu- 
ſuch a manner, that the Blood may run out of the Wound, ſion of Blood 
which is done by obliging him to incline his Head downwards, | 
riſing up his Thighs, and laying him on the Wound it ſelf; 

The ſecond is to aſſiſt the Blood in its iſſuing out, by cloſing 
the Patient's Noſe, ordering him to hold his Breath alittle, and 
alſo ſhaking the Body a little; and the third is, to make uſe of 
the Inſtrument call'd Pyulcon, or an Extracter of Fus A, which 
is a Syringe, whoſe Pipe is bent to accommodate it ro the Shape 
of the Wound: This Pipe is then introduced, and convey'd as 
far as the Place where the Blood corrupts; then drawing out 
the handle of the Syringe, the Chirurgeon thereby fills it with 
this extravaſated Humour, and thus fucks or pumps it ſeveral 
umes. | 

It by theſe Means it be found impoſſible to empty theBreaſt 
of Blood, we muſt open it, in order by any Means to give if- 
fue to that Matter; and that is done two ways, either by di- 
ating the Wound, or by making a Counter-Aperture. 

The Wound is to be dilated, when the Orifice is in the lower How the 
part of the Breaſt, either before or behind, for frequently the Wound is 
Wound is at the ſame place where we make the Empyema; to be dila - 


and though it ſhould be ſome Fingers bread h higher, we mult ted. 


content our ſelyes with dilating it; which is done by thruſt- 
Ing the hollow Probe B into the Wound, in order to guide in 


, the Point of an Inſtrument, which muſt be either the ſtrait 


Inciſion Knife C, or a crooked Pen- knife D; and we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that we always make the Inciſions downwards on the 

cguments and exterior Muſcles, to facilitate the iſſuing out 
ot the Blood: For the Intercoſtal Muſcles cannot properly be 


dilated 
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dilated at any other place, than that of the Wound which i MWchut 
betwixt the two Ribs. Next which, the Patient is to be ph. Nerſc 
ced in a Poſture convenient for the Evacuation of the Blood, 
on nod page be done better than by laying him upon the 
Wound, | 

| Obſervati- One of the Duke of Burgundy s Gendarme: was wounded ut 

on of a FBeffort in 1703, by one of his Comerades, who gave him x 

ound in thruſt with a Sword in the Breaſt directly under the right Pap; 

te Breaſt. which Mis fortune happening to the Patient about half a League 
from this City, the Breaſt had all that time to fill, before I was 
calbd to dreſs it. I contented my ſelf with dilating the 

Wound ſufficiently, to evacuate the Blood which choak'd it up, 

without dreſſing it * Day: But obliged the Patient to 

lye upon it the whole Night, and the faſter the Blood iſſued 
out, the freer he reſpired, The next Day I found the Breaſt 
perfectly emptied, when I ereſs'd it, and left him inthe Hand 
of a Chirurgeon of that Town, who ſo well cur'd him, that 

a Month afterwards he came to us at the Army. 

In what If the Wound be in the upper part of the Breaſt, and we 

place the are ſure that there is an Effuſion of Blood, we muſt of necel- 

Counter - fity make a Counter-Aperture, which is what we call the En. 
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ger 
aperture to pyema. It is made on the Declivity, or inclini of the ele, 
Cine. Breaſt, in two places, viz. in the = or 8 | 
| When we chuſe the fore-part of the Breaſt, the Operation Wi Au 

is performed betwixt the ſecond and third of the Cofte-vere, of Will be 

long Ribs, telling them upwards ; this Method affords the Pa- it! 

tient the advantage of being able to dreſs himſelf, when he in 

obliged to quit his Chirurgeon, either on account of not being h. 


able to pay him, or being forc'd to leave the place where he ¶ be 
is; and ſometimes the length of the Indiſpoſition ſo tires out Will a 
the Patient, that be reſelyes no longer to continue ſubject to Wil fa 
the Chirurgeon's Hours. But the Inconvenience of the Pati- f. 
ent's dreſſing himſelf, or lying on his Belly to drain out the i 
Blood or Pus, makes us prefer the hind-part, becauſe that being 9 
laid on his Back, the Matter eafily pairs to the Orifice, and Will ! 
iſſues out without doing any Violence to the Lungs. 0 
When the Chirurgeon is determined to make the Apertute Wl 
behind, he ſtrikes in his Inciſion Knite betwixt the third and Wl ® 
fourth of the Vera - coſta. or long Ribs, reckoning upwards, Wl | 
that is, one Rib higher than before, in order to avoid the Dy | 
phragma, which does not mount ſo high before as behifid. | 
Without troubling my ſelf to tell the Ribs, I commonly make 
the Inciſion four Fingers breadih below the Angie of the O- 
moplata, and the ſame breadth trom the Spina, which is the 
place where the Ribs jer fartheſt outwards; but the Empyems.. 
ought, above all, to be made near the place of the Effulion of 
Blood, and the Chirurgeon muſt take care not go be miſtaken 
on this Head. | The 
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peration then being reſolved on, by reaſon of the ab- 
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olute Neceſſity of preventing the Suff cation of the wounded 
Perſon, the Chirurgeon js not to ſpend any time in ſetting out 
is Apparatus. he will have time enough for that whilſt the 
Blood runs out of the Breaſt, nor ought he to adviſe him to 
keep fitting, he is always ſo when he can reſpire. After ha- 
ing turn d his Back towards the Light, and taken up his Shirt. 
be pinches the Toguments at the place which he deſigns to 
pen, and cauſes them to be held with one hand by a Servant, 
at the ſame time raiſing them with his Left-hand, with his 
right he cuts them with the ſtrait Inciſion Knife C; when ha- 
ying looſen'd the Teguments, he compleats the eroſſing the 


Myſcles betwixt two Ribs, turning the Back of his Inciſion 
Knife towards the upper Rib, in order to avoid 74 the 
Veſſels which are ſituate along the lower part of that Bone. 


The Mufcles being cut, he opens the Plewras with the Point of 
the ſame Inſtrument, which he then draws aut to thruſt in his 
Finger, in order to know whether the Orifice is ſufficient : At- 
ter which, he cauſes the Patient to be laid on his Back, to fa- 
clitate the coming out of the Blood, which ordinarily runs 
forth abundantly, and he is not to be apprehenſive of any dan - 
per in letting it all out; for when tis once without the Veſ- 
ſes, where-ever it ſtays, in only incommedes the Patient. 5 
He then prepares a Linnen Tent E. which, according te ©galifice- 
Authors, ought to have fix 1 : Firſt, That its Size $j0n5 of tha 
be proportion d to the largeneſs of the Wound: ſecondly, That Tex, 
it be ſoft, for fear of giving Pain ; thirdly, That it be ſhort 
and blunt at the Point F, for fear of hurting the Lungs ; fourth- 
ly, That it be a little flatten'd to accommodate it to the Space 
betwixt the two Ribs; the fifth is. That it be provided with 
a Head G, that it don't flip into the Cavity, and a Thread H 
ſaſten'd to it, in order ta draw it eut if it ſhould happen to | 
link into the Breaſt 3 and the ſixth is, That it be moiſten'd in 
lome vulnerary Liquor. The Blood being run out, a Tent ſo Dre/ing of 
qualified as this is thruſt into the Wound; the Chirurgeon the Hound. 
very well ermbrecates the Part all around the Wound, which he 4 
covers with the flat Pledgets 11, and a large Plaiſter, K, of 
Gratia Dei. Above that he lays a Square Bolfter L, and then 
applies the circular Bandage around the Body with the Napkin 
M. folded in three or four Pleats, which is ſecurely kept 
in r by faſtening it to the ſcapulary Bandage N. before 
or behi 
Tis trifling to be ſollicitous whether to preſerve the Fibre: 
Jof the internal Intercoſtal Muſcles, or thoſe of the external 
ones, and to deliberate whether to cut according to the Re- 
Qitude of the Fibres of the ane, rather than according to the 
Direction of thoſe of the other: Both of them muſt be cut 
even and ſtrait, and the Chirurgeon need only take care that 
the edge of his Ineiſion Knife don't touch the Ribs, for her 
a e 
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leſt making an Inciſion on their Perioſteum, he gives them an 


opportunity afterwards of diſcovering themſelves. 
Some Authors have pretended to refine on this Practice, b 


opening the adviſing us not to cut the Pleura with the Point of the Inſtru- 


Wound, 


Another 
Ob ſervati- 
on of a 
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ment; but after having cut the Muſcles, and come to the 
Pleura, they will have us thruſt it in with a blunt Probe, in 
order to make it crack; they tell us, that this way we don't 
run a riſque of hurting the Lungs with the Point of the Inci. 
fion Knife. But this Method deſerves to be cenſur'd, for to 
avoid one Miſchief which never happens to an able Chirurge- 
on, they draw on two, which may be attended with fatal Con- 
ſequences; one is, that by the Impulſion which they uſe to o- 
pen the Pleura this way, they ſeparate it from the Ribs about 
the Wound; and the other is, that by breaking the Fibres of 
this Membrane, the Patient ſuffers an Effort which may cauſe 
a Fluxion and Inflammation, . 

Tis cuſtomary in the Cure of Wounds, to take off the firſt 
dreſſing, or Apparatus, at the Expiration of twenty four hours; 
but Wounds of the Breaſt will not allow us ſo much time, 
When the Patient feels himſelf oppreſſed, which ſometimes 
happensfix or eight hours after the Operation, he muſt be dreſſed 
again, in order to give iſſue to the freſh extravaſated Blood: 
Wherefore the Chirurgeon ſhould have his Apparatus ready to 
dreſs the Patient as many times as Neceſſity requires: Above 
all, he muſt not ſpare bleeding him in the Arm, that by that 
ſort of Revolution he may divert that Humour from iſſuing 
out at the Wound. 

We are not to have regard for any Wound beſides that 
made by the Operation; for the firſt being no longer conſide- 
rable, mult be left to cloſe as ſoon as it ſhall be diſpoſed there- 
to: But yet we reap one Advantage by it. which we make uſe of 
cill *tis cured; for being obliged to make Injections into the 
Breaſt, to cleanſe and bring off the Pus and moiſt Sanies which 
fall thither, we ſyringe the Patient by the upper Wound, for 
the Liquors to run out at the lower, whither they naturally 


tend; 10 that theſe Injections, after having waſh'd the Breaſt, 


run off without ſtraining, or any Inconvenience. 

This is what is judg'd neceſſary with regard to the Opera- 
tion to be us'd in certain Wounds of the Breaſt, and which 
ought not to be ventur'd on too raſhly, as ſome would have 
had me done in the Caſe of Mr. de la Bonoiſiere, one of the 
King's Querries, who was wounded at Verſailles in 1701, in 
the right Pap with a Sword; which having entred the Cavity 
of the Breaſt obliquely, pierced the Mediaſtinum, run into the 
left Cavity: The ſupervening Symptoms of the third day ſeem'd 
to indicate, that there was extravaſated Blood ; thoſe whoſaw 
the Patient with me, were of opinion, that 1 ſhould perform 
the Empyema; I told them, that I look'd on the great Difficul- 
ty of Reſpiration to be an Effect of the Inflammation One 
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1 an in the Mediaſtinum, by the Wound which pierc'd it: Tis true, 
the Patient could not continue lying; but I did not obſerve a- 

„ by ny Tenſion of the Breaſt, nor Weight on the Diaphragma : 

ſtru- I perſwaded the Father of the wounded Perſon to entreat 

the W Mr. Felix to come to ſce him, andtoafſiſt us with his Advice; he 

„ IN I was of my Opinion, the Operation was not performed, and 

an me Patient was perfectly well cured. ; 

ci. 


Monſieur Me ſſier, Lieutenant of the Guards of the King's Relation of 
Port, was at Midnight wounded with a Sword in the lower 4 Cure at- 
part of the Breaſt on the right ſide; as ſoon as he came home, tempted by 


| Night, he who had cauſed himſelf to be ſuck d was well, but, 
| he that was dreſs'd by the Chirurgeons was dead. This News 
firſt run current for Truth: But in the Afternoon of the ſame day 
urs; Mr. Meſſier confeſſed himſelf, and received the Sacraments, 
me. being ſuffocated: He ſent for me, praying me to do to him 
met what I thought proper. I told him, that I believ d him cur d 
fled on the Report which had been made to the King; but that by 
od: te Nature of his Wound, and the Symptoms which attended 
J to it, I found him very bad: Another perhaps would have let 
2 him periſh in the Hands of his Sucker, but I beliey'd it my 
that Duty to help him in this preſſing Neceſſity : The Wound being 
ung in the lower part of the Breaſt, I dilated it, and made an Ori- 
fice ſufficient to give iſſue to the extravaſated Blood: From that 
that Moment he began to feel himſelf eas d,. I continued to dreſs, 
ide- Wl :nd perfectly cur'd him. 
ere- The Operation of the Empyema is alſo performed when there 
e of ls Pus run into the Cavity of the Breaſt, which commonly hap- 
the pens after a Pleuriſie, or a Peripneumonia. 
hich The Pleurifie is an Inflammation of the Pleura, cauled by Definition 
for ſervid and impetuous Blood which extravaſates and clots in that of a Pleu- 
ally Membrane: Some, from the Stimulations which the Patient rice. 
alt, Wfccls, will have it produced by an inflam'd Bile, which gather- 
ing betwixt the Ribs and the Pleura, is always accompanied 

* with an acute Fever, a thick or frequent and difficult Reſpirati- 
ich on, and a ſharp pricking and internal Pain: The Greeks call it 
ys Peuritis, from the word Pleuron, which ſignifies the Side, be- 

the cauſe it violently afflicts the Patient on the fide of the Breaſt. : 
2 The Peripneumonia is an Inflammation of the Lungs, excited Of a Pe- 
vity by the Settlement of a purulent Matter which ſucceeds the ripneumo- 
the Fluxion of the Breaſt, and whoſe Signs are a frequent and weak nia. 
m'd Reſpiration, accompanied with a Fever and Redneſs of the 
ſaw Face: The Word Peripneumonia is derived from Peri, about, 
— ind Pneumon the Lungs, by reaſon that this Diſtemper fre- 
ey 1 forms it ſelf in the Membrane which envelopes the 

"If iNT5S, o 
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his Friends fetch'd a Sucker, who was Drummer in the Regi- Suction. 


ment of Guards; he ſuck'd the Wound, and afſured him of a 
Cure in two Days. The next day the King at his Levee was 
told, that of two Perſons who had been wounded the laſt 
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Theſe two Diſeaſes are very violent, and diſpatch their ba. 
tients in a ſhort time, when the Humour which occaflons 5 
 Nleurifie is contain'd within the Plenurs, and that which cauſet 
the Peripneumonia in the gubſtance of the Lungs, or their Mem: 
branes ; theſe two Diſezſes are under the ſuriſdiction of rhe 
Phyficians, and go beyond the ee of the Chirurgeon, 
who is allow'd no more, than to know that they require fre- 
quent Bleeding, of which he cannot be ignoratit, becauſe he is 
the Executor of the Phyſicians Orders : But when this nor- 
bifie Matter comes to an Abſceſs, and the Pur is run into 
the Breaſt, they are ſubjected to —＋ I becauſe there is 
_ _=_ way of Evacuating them the Chirurgeot's 
What ob- It depends on him to examine, before he attemyts the Ope. 
liges us to ration, whether tis certain that there is any Matter in the 
proceed to Breaft, that he may not fall into the ſame fault which was com- 
an Empy- mitted by a Chirurgeon, and befides a very able Man, who 
ema. perform'd the Empyema on the Duke of Mortemart, and found 
nothing in his Breaſt; he might reaſonably alledge that the Ope- 
ration was preſcrid d, and all the Relations defired it; but he 
woas blam'd by all che World. 

AnInflance Something almoſt like this happen'd at Ver/aillez, to one of 
vn this the King's Chirurgeons, who coming from Rouen gave hitn- 
Head, ſelf out for the moſt expert Chirurgeon in the Univerſe, 
Mr. Helvetius came to viſit Berteville. the King's Upholſterer; 
the Patient having been long ill, and complain'd of a Pain in 
the right Hypochondrium; upon touching the Place, he thought 
there was Matter lodg'd there, and commanded the Chirur- 
geon to open him;. which he did immediately, and found no- 
thing to Evacuate; and the Patient dyed two Hours after the 
Operation. The Advantage which this poor ſick Man reap'd; 
was that of being for ever freed from the Pain which he ſuf- 
fer'd, and from thoſe which he might be threatned with for 
the future. An Apprentice might have been excus d this Sub- 
miſſton, by reaſon of his ſmall ſhare of Knowledge: But a Ma- 
ſter Chirurgeon muſt be ſure of himſelf, and nor andertake an 
CE of this Conſequence on the Credit and Integrity of, 

another. | 
Several have entertain'd an Opinion, that Nature alone may 
cure Diſeaſes ; they ſay, that there are three natural Ways of 
diſcharging Matter, by Spittle, Urine and Siege: Bur theſe are 
a fort of Miracles which we ought not always to hope for. 1 
know that tis not impoſſible that by one of theſe three Means 
the extravas'd| Humour yet remaining in the Lungs, or in the 
Pleura, may be evacuated; but as ſoon as the Abſceſs is broken 
and the Pus diffus'din the Cavity of the Breaſt, nothing but the 

Empyema can get it out, 

Signs of an The Signs which indicate that an Abſceſs is forming in the 
Abſceſs in Pleura, are, an Inflammation, a violent and piercing Pain 
the Pleura, 0 which 
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which attacks the Patient all at once, a heavineſs, a low and 

pi. continued Fever, accompanied with cold Fits, a hard Pulle, h 

as 4 WM uneven and deep, a dry Cough attended with Thirſt, and a 

oſet preſſing 3 of Breathing. 

em. The Signs which inform us that the Abſceſs is in the Sub- 

the dance of the Lungs, are, that the Patient feels a fix'd and dull 

con, Pain. which comes only by little and little, he cannot reſpire 

fre. Wl without pain, the continu'd Fever and immoderate Thirſt don't 

kave him; his Spittle is purulent his Eyes are ſunk in, his 

Checks of a Vermilion red, and his whole Body becomes dry 


and 9 

The Signs which advertiſe us that the Abſceſs, whether in Signs of 
the Pleura. or in the Lungs, is broken, and that the Matter is Matter fal- 
fallen on the Diaphragma, are a diminution of all the Symp- len on the 
toms for ſome time, the pain is really not fo ſharp, inclining Diaphrag · 


the towards the fpurious or ſhort Ribs, and the Patient finds ſome ma. 
om- WE Relief : But the — Symptoms are not leſs dangerous 
vho Within the former; for beſides the difficulty of Breathing, the * 


Pulſe riſes, the Fever augments and becomes ardent, the Pa- 
tient is afflicted with a great Inquietude, and a fluctuating 


t he * on the Diaphragma: He cannot bear lying, unleſs on 
the fide affected; for if he lays himſelf on the oppoſite fide, he 

e of bels a harper pain, and a much heavier weight cauſed by the 
it. latter which loads the Mediaſtinum : When he is to have re- 
erſe, — * Operation, as the ſole way by which he can poſſibly 
rer; e cured. 

n in Ia order to prepare an Iſſue for this matter, there are two Two ways 
Abt ways of opening the Breaſt, one by Inciſion, and the other by of opening 
rur- WH Caufics, otherwiſe call d a potential Cautery; for, as for the the Breaſt. 
n- Pepan or Modiolus on the fide, and the actual Cauteriſing pro- 

= my by ſome Authors, they are too cruel Methods ro be 
pd, ee. 

ſuf- The Orifice made in the Breaſt by Incifion, in order to 
| for dia out the Pus, is like that opened for the evacuation of the 
Sub- Blood, which I have juſt deſcrib'd ; wherefore tis not neceſ- 


Ma- r to repeat it here, there being only ſome difference to be 
e an oblerv'd: Which is, that the Pleurifie being come to an Ab- 
y of icels, there ſometimes ariſes a ſwelling betwixt two Ribs at 
the place where the Abſceſs is, in which Caſe the aperture is 
may do be made on the Tumour, which ſeems to be produced by 
7s of Wl Nature to point out the place thro' which the Pas endeavours 
= to —_ its way out. A by 
* e ſecond way of performing the Empyems is by Cauſtic, 
cans or the potential Coney — mark d the place which is 
the de be opened, we apply the correſive or cauſtic Stans O, and 
kets above that, a ſmall bit of Wood P, with a hollow round ca- 
t the y to preſs it, and make it penetrate the better, it being af- 
irm'd that this 8 by a ſingle Stone goes as far as 
the WW free: When it has had its the cavity is to be opened 
| * 


Method as the moſt eaſie, and moſt in uſe, I have never ſeen 


Dimenſions 
of the Pipe. Breaſt, we make u 


of the Pipe muſt be flat, like that mark'd V, to adjuſt it to the 


How the 
Patient is 
to be dreſ- 
ſed. 
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with an Inciſion-Knife. Put tho' Thevenin lays down this 


it practis d; and by reaſon the Cauſtic may, in burning 
the intercoſtal Muſcles, proceed to and diſcover the Ribs; and 
the Scar coming to fall off, there remains a Wound too large 
to fix the Pipe, and to leave it in our power to retain the 
matter; theſe inconveniences confider'd, I always advile fo 
the Inciſion. | | 
In the Empyema perform'd on account of a Wound in the 
Fd of a Linten or Linnen Tent; but in that 
perform'd on occaſion of the Rupture of an Abſceſs, we in. 
ſert a Silver Pipe, the Orifice of which we ſtop with a ſmal 
Stopple, in order to let out as much and as little of the Fun x 
we think proper: To which end the Inciſion muſt be made of 
a proportionate Size to that of the Pipe, which muſt take up 
the whole Aperture, and be provided with a Head R, to pre- 
vent its {lipping into the Breaſt, and two little holes 8 8, thro 
which to run the String T. which is to run round the Body, 
that the Pipe may not come out at any other time than when 
the Operator pleaſes; when the Ribs are too cloſe, the Body 


ſpaces berwixt thoſe Bones, and open for the ſpace of it 
whole length as well as at the fide of its internal extremity J. 
that the Fus may run off with the greater caſe. 

Every time we dreſs the Patient, we pull out only the littl 
Stopple which ſtops the aperture of the Pipe, and atter having 
drawn it out, if the Ps don't come cut, we muſt with a] 
large blunt Probe puſh back the Lungs, which leaning again 
the end of the Pipe hinder the deſir d evacuation : The Inje- 


of the Pipe, we ſtop it for a moment, then taking out the 
Stopple, if the Patient incline his Body never ſo little that way 
they iſſue out at the ſame Paſſage. Theſe Injections are ne- 
ceſſary to waſh the Breaſt; and ſome Practicioners leave in the 
Cavity theſe moſlifying and deterfive Liquors during the in- 
terval between one dreſſing and another, to prevent the Mat- 
ter, by reaſon of its acrimony, making any Impreſſion on the 


: 
. tons made by the Syringe Z being enter'd thro* the cavity 


Parts: The Medicines to be injected muſt not be either Bit- Wi 


Good and 
ill Signs. 


ter or Sharp, leit they ſhould excite a Cough: "They muſt be 
barely Decoctions of vulnerary Plants, of Scabious and Colts- 
foor Water, gc. to which may be added Wine in which 1s 
diſſolv d Honey of Roſes, to cleanſe and preſerve from Putre- 
faction. | | 

It the Matter which comes out is of an ill Smell and naſty 
Colour, and is evacuated. in great quantity; if the Fever 
continues; if the Patient grows conſiderably leanter, and his 


Strength decays, theſe are all ill-boding Sigus; but if the Pu is 


conſtantly the ſame, white, well-digeſted, of a good Smel) 


and in ſmall quantity; if the Patient's Strength continues, * 
: C 
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n tha be will ſubmit to rules, he will be cur'd. We take out the 
er ſeen pipe when the Matter begins to be exhauſted, which muſt be 
urning ia forty Days, for after that the Wound will degenerate into 
s; and VAula, and require Years to compleat irs Cure. | 
o large I have already told you, that there are three Humours, 
in the Blood, Pus, and Water or Lympha, whoſe ſpilling or effuſion ob- 
iſe fo lige us to open the Breaſt to diſengage them: I have treated 
& the two firſt, let's next examine what is to be done with re- 
in the gard to the third. | | 
in that There ſometimes gathers in the Thorax a ſerous Humour, of 2b. 


we in. which diſtilling by flow degrees, fills one of its Cavities, and Propſis of 
a ſmil frequently two together this is what we call the Dropſic in the Brat. 
Pu u the Breaſt, which is cauſed as is that of other parts of the 

ade of WF Body, either by the rupture of ſome Lymphatic Veſſel, or by Its Signs. 


ake 2 deficiency of Fermentation, which renders the Humours too 
to pre- watry, or hinders the ſeparation of the Lympha by the 8 4 
, thro e and other ways. This Diſeaſe is known by a dry Coug 
Body, with which the Patient does not ſpit, by cold Fits, a flow Fe- 
when ver, ſhortneſs of Breath, the ſwelling of the Legs, and above 
e hoch all by a fluctuation and gurgling which is heard in the Breaft, 
to the when the Patient moves himſelf, to make a noiſe like that of a 
of in Veſſel half full when ſtirr'd. If the Patient can only lye on 
mity done Side, *ris a fign that there is Water on that Side only on 
which he can bear lying; but if there be as much Pain in ly- 

he lite ing on one Side as the other, and that he chuſes to lye on his 

having Back, there is Water in the two Cavities of the Breaſt. A 
with 2 The evacuating of this Water muſt be attempted by Hydra- Medica. I 
again Wl guet, that is, by Swudorifics, Aperitives and Diuretics, all which yen; to be | 
ie [njc- WF tend to the evacuation of Seroſities, and of which l ſpoken 2 be- 7 


cavi in the Dropfie of the Belly; and when theſe Remedies, which fore the | | 
out the <xpel them by Sweats, inſenſible Tranſpiration, and Urine, prove Breaſt to be | 
at way, WS unſucceſsful, we proceed to the Aperture of the Breaſt, which opened. ' | 
are ne · ¶ i performed in the manner I have juſt been ſhewing you. | V 
e in the The Chirurgeon muſt not be ſurpris'd, if ſometimes after SH 
the in- Having open'd the Plewrs he does not ſee any Water nor Pus 

he Mat- dome out, tho' *tis in the Breaſt : When the Lungs tick to the 

on the Fleurs, at the place where the Operation is made, nothing 

1er Bir- dn come out; but in this caſe the Chirurgeon muſt introduce 

nuſt be dis Finger into the Wound, and gently ſeparate the Fibres | 

| Colts- which make this Adhæſion, after which he will ſee come out 

hich is What was contain d in the Cavity. The ſole fear of meeting Inconveni- 

Putre - With this Adhæſion, which is yet very rare, hinders my pro- encies and 

poling the Punction with the Trocar A, as the moſt eaſie and ad me 
d naſty Wl tafe way in the Dropſie of the Breaſt ; for with one ling!e ;agexof the | 
Fever MW bole made betwixt two Ribs at the lower part of the Thorax w/e of the | 
and his we ſhould draw out the contain'd Waters, give the Patient im- Trocar, © 
e Pu is i mediate eaſe, and avoid a large Wound, 2s is that of the Em- n 
| Srocll, Wi Deva, which muſt be long dreis d: The Trocar leaving be- 
es, 40 kind it only a ſmall Orifice 9 of it ſelf; but with this 
< . | Iaſtru · 
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Inſtrument we ſhould be in danger of piercing the Lungs if 
they ſtick to the Ribs. me 

Of the Fiftula's in the Breaſt ſucceed Wounds in that part. and 

FisTUL a how careful ſoever the Chirurgeon may be in endeayouring to 

in the prevent thoſe Wounds becoming Fiſtulous, frequently he can- 

BR EAS r. not help it; the moſt able Practicioners have always d on 

them as a Rock on which ſeveral have ſplit, by reaſon of the 
Difficulty almoſt inſurmountable Difficulties which occur in the cicatri 
of its Cure. of thoſe Wounds : But a Chirurgeon muſt never be diſcou- 
| rag d; he ſometimes ſurmounts them at the very time when 
he durſt not hope to ſucceed; he muſt make uſe of his utmoſt 
application to find out the obſtacles. to a Cure, and ſpare no 

Pains in the overcoming them. i | 
After having enquir'd into the Reaſons which render theſe 
Fiftula's incurable, we find that it may be one of the five Cauſes 

which Iam going to lay before you. 

The firſt is the continual, Motion of the Thorax; the ſecond 
is the ſmall diſpofition of the Pleura to re-unite by reaſon of 
its thinneſs; the third is the ſupervening Putrefaction of the 
uncoyer'd or periſh'd Ribs; the fourth is the ſituation of the 
external Orifice of the Fiſtula, which is ſuperior to its internal 
Orifice; the fifth is the Fzcundity of the ſource of Matter, 
when this Diſtemper ſucceeds a Peripneumonia; and the fixth, 
when the Paus proceeds from the Bones of the Sternum, or 
2 it drains obliquely from one intercoſtal ſpace to ano- 
ther. | | | 

Itde s on the Capacit r of the Chirurgeon 
to . to * cure thoſe who. have theſe Fi- 
ftula's which are believ'd incurable, and which really are ſo in 

How to re- unskilful Hands. If *tis the continual Motion ot the Breaſt 

medy them. which ae the re · union, the Patient muſt. be put to Bed, 

reſtrain d from crying out, groaning, or ſpeaking, and from 
any violent Motion, If tis the Pleura which cannot cloſe by 
reaſon of its thinneſs, he muſt by the aſſiſtance of the Fleſh of 
the intercoſtal Muſcles dia together the Lips of his Wound, 
and procure its cicatriſing, having before. conſumed the Callo- 
fity if there was any. When the Ribs are uncover d and pe- 
riſh'd, they are to be exfoliated with a ſmall round Iron In. 
ſtrument, which is called a Fire Button, which muſt be guided 
along a Pipe to the putrid part. | & A 4 

Practice When the Fiſtula is oblique or Tortile,, we are to lay open 

in divers all its windings to the bottom. If after an Abſceſs, of the 

Caſes, Lungs the too plentiiul Suppuration feeds the Fiſtedla, the ſource 
mult be exhauſted ; which is done by a good Regimen, gene- 
ral Remedies, and the Adyice of a prudent Fhyfician., If the 
Sinus comes from the Bones of the Sternum, or from ſome 
near or diſtant part, the Chirurgeon, in this caſe is turniſh'd 
with an opportunity of ſhewing his Induſtry in t he Invention 
of Remedies and Inſtruments, by which the Obſtacles to bis 
ies may be diſcoyer'd and remoy'd, 15 


FiGuRE 
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EicUuRE XXVII. Of che OPERATIONS 
perfor/d on WOMENS NIPPLES. 


j Breaſts, whiclt make one of principal Ornaments of Of the O- 
the fair Sexz and which'are ſo neceſſury to the nouriture perations 
of Children; are not more exempt from Diſeaſes, nor leſs ſub- pradtir d on 
ected to the Chirargeon's Hand, than other parts of the the Breafh.. 
Body, but are frequently obliged to undergo very cruel Ope- 
rations, | 

We diſtinguiſh the Diſeaſes which happen to them, and the Diviſion 
Operations Selen they require, into tws parts; namely, thoſe the Di/- 
of tho Nipples, and thoſe of the Mamma, or Breaſts. eaſes from 

The Nipple is that Eminence which jets out in the middle the Organs 
of the Breaft, and in which terminate all the Lacłeal Paſ- and Opera- 
lages vylrich pour the Milk into the Child's Mouth. When the tion which © 
Nipple is too ſmall, the Child can ſcarce take it, and only plays they exatt.. _ 
with it; and when too big, its Mouth being too full with it, <. = 
it oannot ſuck: But to chuſe a middlive and well propor- 
non d one, it maſt be about the bigneſs of a flaſſenut, and 
ſomevyhat longer, to the end that the Infant holding it bet wixt 
is Palate and Tongue, may the eaſier receive the Milk, tho? it 

ſuck never fo little” The imall Channels thro which this Li- 

quor runs out cannot be too open, without letting the Milk 

out before the Child has occaſion to ſuck it; nor too cloſe or 

deo imall, without fatiguing the Infant by the Efforts which 

tis fore'd to make to expreſs the Milk; they muſt be mode- 

ately dilated; that upon withdrawing the Child as ſoon as it 

bas drawn the Nipple, we may ſee it ſtream out in ſeveral 

outs like a Garden-Watering-Pot: When the Milk comes 

cs: | forth 
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forth in this manner, the Child need only ſwallow, without 
being put to the Pains of Sucking, and theſe qualities join'd to 

ſeveral others make a good Nurſe. ; 
Nipple not „ In Women which have never given ſuck, the Nipple i, 
ferm i ſometimes not form'd without difficulty; the Child cannot 
* take it, and when it has hold of it, it immediately lets it go, 
becauſe tis not yet ſufficiently advanc d outwards; and this is 
what Women call not having the String yet broken, becauſe 
it ſeems to be retain'd as it were by a ſmall String. The man- 
ner ot forming it is, to cauſe the Woman to be ſucked by 4 
Child of three or four Menths, who being ſtronger than her 
own juſt Born, will better Mouth the Nippie; or elſe to cauſe 
the Nurſe ſo ſuck her, or one of thoſe Women who are uſed 
to form Nipples for Women 1n the beginning of their lying in, 
That done, we put on the ſmall Cap A, made of Box, and 
ſhap'd like a Thimble which the Women put on their Fingers 
when they ſew, hollow in the middle to receive the Nipple, 
and pierc'd at its end, and on the fides, to let out the Milk 
which may eſcape. This Cap, which is taken off-only when 
the Woman gives Be Child ſuck, is proper to form the Nip- 
ple: The other mark'd B is yet more commodious, becauſe it 
has a brim made like that ot a Hat, which hinders its hurting 

| the Breaſt, | — 
Eels of Some Children not finding Milk enough to ſatisſie them, fuck 
3 vor. the Nipple ſo violently, that it becomes chap'd and cleft at its 
city of baſis, ſo much that it ſeems ready to ſeparate from the Breaſt, 
Children, This happen'd to ſeveral of the King's Nurſes; thoſe who had 
not Milk enough he bit their Nipples even 'till the Blood came, 
and as they could not reſiſt him, they were oblig'd to be fre- 
quently chang'd: Thoſe about his Majeſty then happily. pre- 
ſented Madam Ancelin, a Native of Monteſſon, who having 2. 
bundance of Milk, was the ſole Woman who without being 
incommieded could ſuckle that Prince; ſhe Nurs'd him fix 
Months, and till *rwas proper to wean him; ſo that 'twas ſhe 
which laid the Foundation of that vigorous Health which he 
has almoſt always enjoy'd, and which he does at preſent re- 
tain. | 

of te Frequently after lying in, the Milk running plentifully into 
Curdling the Breaſts, curdles and hardens, which may proceed from the 
of the Milk Woman's catching Cold, or her too ſoon uncovering her Breaſt, 
A the or from putting on ſome Dreſs which preſſes the part too 


Breaſts. much: In which caſes Women cannot be too cautious to Z 


their Breaſts well cover'd with quilted Linnen-cloaths, becauſe 
the heat prevents the Milk coagulating, and opens the ways 
which it ought to take to come forth, ro thoſe who will not 
give Tuck. : 
What to be This Accident ſometimes happens to Nurſes, when there !s 
one in the ſome Obſtruction in the Glands of the Breaſt, when they have 
eren ion of coutinued too long without giving ſuck, or when the Cold has 


7 
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out ſeiz'd them: They then ſay that they have the Hair, and this 
to Indiſpoſition throws them into a Fever for 24 Hours and more. 
When the Diſeaſe proceeds from Obſtruction, we muſt make 
is Wa Liniment of Oil of ſweet Almonds on the Breaſt, and make 
not Wl uſe of gentle Apodyne and emollient Cataplaſms ; if from the 
go, ¶ exceſſive quantity of Milk, it muſt be remedied by Bleeding 
is is and Diet; and if from Cold, Heat muſt repair the Diſorder 
which its contrary has occaſion d. 

The Chirurgeon is obliged to endeavour to evacuate the curd- 
led or clotted Milk which is in the Breaſt, without which its 
Continuance will not fail to cauſe an Abſceſs : There are two 
ways of getting it out, either inſenſibly, or ſenſibly. 


uſed Inſenſibly, that is, by Reſolution, by the uſe of gentle emol- How tp g- 
in. lent and reſolutive Caraplaſms: If the firſt don't ſucceed, we vacuate 
and wake them — with the four ſorts of Flower, and Terra the Milk. 
gen Cimolia, or Cimolian Earth, decocted in Hydromel, or Mead, 

ple, adding a little Oil of Roſes, 

Milk And ſenſibly, by forcing out the Milk through the Nipple. 

yvhen For the accompliſhing of which, three different Methods are 

Nip - propos d: One of which is the Application of the ſmall Cup- 

ſe it ring-Glaſs C, whoſe Orifice is not to be larger than is neceſ- 

rting u to admit the Nipple; it is to be laid in boyling Water till 

| tis hot, when tis to be taken out and applied to the Breaſt: 

fuck he Nipple being comprehended within its Orifice, it ſticks 
at its faſt, and after covering it with a very hot Linnen Cloth, we 
reaſt, leave it to fill it ſelf with Milk ; after which we take it off, 
had and again apply it as many times as we think proper. The 
ame, other Expedient is, to cauſe the Woman to be ſuck'd by a 

fre- bealthful clean Woman; who having fill'd her Mouth with 

pre- Milk, ſpurts it out, in order to return to her ſucking; and thus 
8 2 continues till the Breaſt is drain d. The third way is, for the Uje of the 
being Woman to ſuck her ſelf by the help of the Inſtrument D, cal- Suc king- 
n fix led a Sucking-pipe, and by the Italians Lattecole. If a Wo- Pipe. 
is ſhe man finds the {mall Cupping-Glaſs inconvenient, or that the 


ch he fucking Woman puts her to too much Pain, ſhe may ſuck her 
© Ie» {!f with this Glaſs Inſtrument, the large end of which, E, is 
to be applied to, and cover the Nipple, the Woman keeping 
into in her Mouth the end F, of the Neck of that Inſtrument: By 
n the his Means ſhe will be put to leſs Pain, but muſt continue till 
reaſt, ber Breaſt is wholly exhauſted. | 
t too . I. notwithſtanding all theſe Expedients, the Milk continues 4 Lactaal 
my. in the Breaſt, it will certainly grow to an Abſceſs, to the which 4#/ceſs in 
is the more apt, by reaſon that a very little Alterarion is ſuffi- the Breaſt. 
ways Wh <*<ut to turn it to Pas. In this caſe we are to open the Breaſt 
ll not ih the Lancer G, as ſoon as we perceive any Fluctuation, 
n order to prevent the Ps occaſioning any Diſorder in this ve- 
ere is WW") {enlible and tender bart. 
have Tis one of the old Wives Errors, to believe that Steel In- 
d has ruments are not to be us d in Diſtempers in Women's Breaſts, 
ſeix d OE I | and 
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and we find Women obſtinatelpperfiſt in their refuſal to ſuffer 
them: When we are to leave them to be rul'd by their own 
Caprice, for which they often pay very dear; for that they 
ſuffer for a longer time, in Expectation that the Pus ſhould eat 
through the Skin to make its way out, inftead of one hole 
made with the Lancet, that ſometimes breaks out into five or 
ſix, which miſerably lacerate the Breaft, and then they repent 
of their Obſtinacy. | 

But when a Woman ſubmits her ſelf to her Chirurgeon, he 
is to take a Lancet wrapt in a narrow hit of Linnen, which 
leaves the Blade no farther diſcovered than is neceſſiry to make 
the Incifion, which muſt be but twice as long as that in bleed- 


Dreſſing of ing, in order to evacuate the Matter only. We uſe no Tentin 
the Wound. theſe ſorts of AbſceJes ; no more is neceſſary than a Plaiſter 


H. cut in the Shape of a Malteſe-croſs, which is taken off as 


there is freſh Matter to come out : For my part, after the O- 


rifice is made, I always uſe ſuch a Plaifter, which I compoſe 
of the Unguentum Sacrum, or divine Ointment, ſpread ona 
piece of Leather, with which I cover the whole Breaſt, and 
have found it to ſucceed very well, The Patient dreſſes her 
ſelf, taking off the Plaiſter three or four times a cay to dry 
it, and warming it again when ſhe puts it on: Three or four 
Plaiſters renew'd from time to time molliſie the hardneſs, and 
proceed on to a perfect Cure 
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A= is univerſally agreed to be the moſt terrible of all Of the 
the Evils which attack Mankind ; though Wars and Caxcxx. 
Plagues kill in leſs time, they don't yet, to me, ſeem ſo cruel 
4 the Cancer, which as certainly, though more lowly, car- 
'RE ries thoſe afflicted with it to the Grave, withal cauſing ſuch 
Pains as make them every day wiſh for Death. 

Tis a Diſeaſe which attacks not only the Breaſt, but ſeveral Reaſon of 

2her Parts, on which it is not leſs outrageous : It ſometimes ies differend 


4 aflumes Names. 
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afſumes different Names; when it comes on the Legs, tis called 
the Wolf, becauſe if left to it ſelf, twill not quit them *till it 
has devour'd them ; when it fixes on the Face, *tis called a 
Noli me tangere, becauſe that touching irritates it, and it make: 
a greater Ravage: Authors alſo obſerve, that there are beſides 
Tumours and cancerous Ulcers in ſeveral parts of the Body, 
hich I ſhall nor mention to Day, but confine my ſelf to the 
Demonſtration of the Operation practiſed on the Cancer on the 
Breaſt, 
Examina- To come at a perfect Knowledge of the Cancer, we muſ 
tion of the examine it at two ſeveral times, viz. when *tis no more than 
Cancer. an Imprſthume, and when tis degenerated to an Ulcer. 

In its be. The impoſthumated Cancer is originally a ſmall round flat Tu- 
ginning and mour, of the Figure of a Lentile, and ſometimes long conti. 
Progreſs. nues without increaſing: At its riſe, tis often free from Pain, 

then augmenting by (low degrees, tis attended with Pain, 
which encreaſes in proportion to the growth of the Tamour, 
till it becomes inſupportable, not by reaſon of its great Vio- 
lence, but being ſtupid and tireſome, it afflicts the Patient Day 
and Night, not allowing bim any Repoſe. When the Cancer 
is grown big, the Tumour is hard, ſchirrhous. rough, liv id and 
painful, very adhæſive by reaſon of its numerous Roots, and 
remarkable on account of the Veins of black Blood diſperſto- 
ver its whole Superficies, | 

 itsUlce- In the firſt Days of the Ulceration of the Cancer it looks 
tion. like a raw flay'd place, from whence there exhales a ſharp Se- 
roſity, which afterwards becomes corroſive, and eating the Tu- 
mour, it makes an Orifice, which is defined to be an apparent, 
round, loathſome and ſtinking Ulcer, with large, hard, knotty 
and revers'd Lips, of a livid or dark Colour, and ſurrounded 

with Veins fi11'd with melancholly Blood. 

The Name of Cancer was given to this Diſtemper, whether 
impoſthumated or ulcerated, becauſe when even in the former 
State, the Veſſels being ſwoll'n, what we diſcern of it reſem- 
bles Crab's Claws; to which uay be added, that in that Con- 
dition the Tumour is ſo roo I in the Glands of the Breaſt 
that 'tis no more poſſible to e. pate it, than force a Crab to 
quit what he has graſp'd betwix. his griping Claws : And when 
it is ulcerated, this Diſeaſe lacerates the Part, proceeding from 
without inwards by the Progreſs of its Roots, in which it 

Teems to go backwards as Crabs uſually do. 
The Cauſes of Cancers, according to ſome, are both exter- 
nal and internal: The firſt refer themſelves to a violent Contu- 
Hon, or rather Compreſſion, as it moſt commonly happens to 
the Glands of Womens Breaſts ; which makes room tor the 
- Lympha to ſtay there, to thicken, and acquire an Acrimony by 
its continuance, The principal ot the internal Cauſes, 1s in 
the vitiated Temperament of the Liquors ſeparated from 3 
Terreſtrial and Viſcous Bleod, wholly ed with = 


Etymology. 
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called W Acids, which forming Obſtructions in the Glands detain the 
till it WM Vympha there, and diſpoſe it to ſuch a degree of Acrimony, 
lled a 2 to putrifie the glandulous Subſtance which contains it. 

makes Of twenty Women afflicted with Cancers, fifteen will be 
efides WM found to be aged from forty five to fifty Years, when Nature 
Body, WM uſually puts a ſtop to the menſtrual Evacuations. This Diſeaſe 
to the is very rife in Nunneries. Monſieur D#-Chene and], in the 
on the Journey which we took with the Princes in 1700, found 


it ſo in almoſt all the Towns through which we paſs'd. The 


mu Patients all of them were near fifty, or if younger, they had 
than not had their Terms regularly; for there is ſuch an exact Com- 
munication betwixt the Breaſts and the Matrix, that as ſoon 
as the Courſes are ready to come, or that they are retard- 
ed ſome Days, the Breaſts never fail to harden, and to be in 
Pain. 


Humours; it is frequently adherent to the Thorax, the Veins 
of the Mammse are viſible, and full of aduſt Blood; and when 
there is a lividneſs on the Point of the Tumour, tis a ſign that 
twill ſoon ulcerate. When 'tis open the Fain is incomparably 
augmented, becauſe the Serofity which comes out is as biting 
and corroſive as Aqua. fortis, and continually eating theſe Parts, 
does not allow the Patient any Relaxation. 


cerned ſome of thoſe Inſects in Cancers; and that putting a 
bit of Veal on the Ulcer, the Patient has felt leſs Pain; becauſe, 
ſay they, theſe Worms then feeding on the Veal, leave the 
Patient at Reſt for ſome time. This Fr has its Favourers 
= en but I ſhall not at preſent endeayour to recon- 
cile them, 


the Patient with more Apprehenſion, than an ulcerated Can- 
cer; nor is there any which fatigues the Chirurgeon more, nor 
gives him more Trouble, becauſe the Diſcaſe is almoſt always 
incurable, It we belicve Hippocrates, Cancers are not to be 
touch'd, for in touching them, ob{crves that Authior, you ag- 
gravate the Evil, and haſten the Death of the Patien-. And 
indeed, in endcavouring the Cure ot 2 Cancer, we may diſturb 
the Lympha, and other Juices which diſtrivute themſelves into 
the Part, and put them into a Fermentation which may ſour 
them; and which opening the Salts, may cauſe ſtrange Rava- 
ges to tollow it. | 
_ But 


A Cancer on the Breaſt is known by the Tumour of the Sign of 4 
Part, which ſeems rough and unequal, by reaſon of the ſwel- Cancer m 
ling of the Glands, which are grown hard and choak'd with 4h Braaſt. 


Some believe, that the ulcerated Cancer is nothing elſe but Particular 
2 prodigious Multitude of mall Worms, which by little and Opinion 
little devour all the Fleſh of the Part: What made room for this concerning 
Opinion, is, that with the Microſcope we have ſometimes dil- its Cauſe. 


The Prognoſtic muſt neceſſarily be very melancholly, ſince The Prog- 
there is no Diſeaſe more afflicting. and which ought to ſtrike xoſtic. 
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Night? No, a Chirurgeon muſt not be ſo cruel: He muſt ſearg 
out Means to cure her: And if that is not in his Power, |; 


Palliative 
Remedies. 


Three Mo- 
dern Au- 
| thors on 


this Diſeaſe ſick, of the Faculty at Montpellier, Nephew to the Abbot Gn. 


Patient, which implores your help ? Are you to abandon he 
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But how are youto reſiſt the Perſeeutions of a poor ſufferiny 


to the Rigour of her Diſtemper, which torments her Day au 


mult at leaſt endeavour to ſoften the Diſeaſe, and render 
more ſupportable. 

When I adviſe the uſe of palliative Remedies in this Cafe, 
I mean, with regard to ulcerated Cancers, whoſe Edges ar 
8 and where there is a remarkable Loſs of Subſtance: ſtanc 

o thoſe Patients we ought to uſe mollifying Remedies, whic that 
aſſwage or diminiſh the Pain, as the Juices of Arnaglaſſum i 
Solanum, or Night-ſhade, Pledgets moiſten d in a vulnerary De. rhus 
coction for to defend the Sore, Some put nothing into the 
Ulcer but a ſmall piece of Fillet of Veal ; for whether ther 
be Worms or corroding Serofities, their greateſt Force will b 
exerciſed on the Veal, and not on the Fleſh : With ſuch 
Remedies the Patient is to be amuſed, ſince in theſe Caſes u 
thing but Death is to be expected. 

Before I ſhew you the Operation, I muſt acquaint you, thit 
within theſe laſt five or fix Years, three Phyſicians have writ 
ten on the Cancer. One is Monſieur Gendron, Doctor of Phy. 


dron, who dreſſed the Queen, Mother of the King, who had 
a Cancer in her Breaſt. The ſecond is Monſieur Alliot, Coun- 
ſellor and Phyſician to the King, and the Baſtille, Son of Mon. 
fieur Alliot, Phyſician at Barle Duc, who was ſent for, and 
came to Court in 1666, to dreſs the ſame Queen of that D. 
ſtemper. And the third is Doctor Helvetius, who is ver) 
well known at Paris, under the Name of the Dutch Phy; | 
CIAN, | 
| Theſe Authors have form'd particular Idea's of the Nature 
of the Cancer, and have each of them ſat up a different Sy- 
ftem; upon which we are to embrace that which ſeems moſt 

Probable: They are then, in tew words, as follows. 
Monſieur Gendron ſays, that the Cancer is a Transformation 
of the nervous Glandulous Parts and the Lymphatick Veſlels 
into one uniform Subſtance, which is hard, compact, indiſſo- 
luble, capable of Augmentation and Ulceration; and he farther 
adds, that he acknowledges no other cauſe of this Transfor- 
mation, than the Cefſation of the Filtrations of the Part, which 
by the loſs of its pring, and inteebling of its Tubes, becomes 
one Sul ſtance, capable of increaſing by a mechanical Diſpo- 
ſition of the comiguous Parts, which render it irreduceable to 
its firſt Eſtate: And he maintains that the Ulceration depends 
only on the Incidents attach'd to the extreme augmentation ot 
the trans{orm'd Body, which by an actual preſſure, or by the 
alterations in the Blood which occaſion the Lividneſs, cauſes 
the Rupture of the Skin, which is to the Cancer what ke P 2 
F ** j- 9544 1 rioſteu / 
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rioſteum is to the Bones, and afterwards expoſes the eancrous 
Maſs to the impreſſions of the Air in the circumſtances of its 


Structure, jetting farther out; that is. ina ſtate of —— 
by its Roots, which have a ſort of Vegetation, enabling them 
to ſpread into their Neighbourhood, and a conformation 


Bra corrupt the Humours by which they are im- 
bd. 


Monſieur Alliot ſays, that the Cancer is a very hard, ſome- Of the ſe- 


is Cafe WY times ſtony, rough and livid Tumour, always accompanied cond. 


with Pains mare or leſs violent, according as the Circum- 
ſtances which meet in it are more or leſs uneaſie. He adds, 
that the Cancer, generally taken, is a Seirrows Tumour, fince. 
it is very hard, but painful, with this difference, that the Scir- 
rhus is indolent- He looks on the redneſs, the roughneſs, the 
lividneſs, and the interſpers'd Veins, as equivocal and acciden- 
tal Signs, and conſiders the Pain as the ſpecifick and individual 
Character of a Cancer. He affirms, that the melancholy Hu- 
mour which forms the Scirrhas, is charg d with an acid much 
lels open'd than in the Cancer, in which it does not come to 
the degree of Corroſion till its ſharp cutting Points have ſur- 
mounted and deſtroy'd, if we may ſo ſay, the volatile, ſmeg- 
matick and balſamick Salt of the Blood, and then pricking and 
lcerating the nervous and membranous Parts by their irre- 
gular Motion, they excite at laſt horrible Pains which are felt 
in the Cancer. 


gathers inthe Gland, the Cancer increaſes; that in its growing 
the Pain augments, becauſe the nervous Fibres preſs d by the 
Tumour, make impulſive Efforts more or leſs painful, accord- 
ing as the preſſure is more or leſs violent; that the Diſeaſe is 
encreaſed by the Application of Remedies to it, becauſe they 
enflame it, and by that means rouſe and —_— the Humour, 
which remains as it were dos d all the time that it is not irri- 
tated by any thing which may ſet it in motion; that the Re- 
medies, whether diſſolvent or abſorbing, which cauſe an Effer- 
velcence, alſo cauſes that the Leaven taking up more room 
than before, produces terrible Pains, and that not being poſli- 
ble to be contain'd any longer inthe Gland into which it was 
thrown, it burſts ir, and forms an Ulcer, which is called an 
open Cancer, whoſe terment afterwards diffuſes it ſelf into the 
neighbouring Parts. 


Monſieur Helvetius believes that the Source and Origine of the The Source 
Cancer is nothing elſe but a ſmall Coagulation of ſome drop of of the Can- 
Humour in a Gland; that this Coagulation proceeds commonly cer accord- 
from an exterior Accident, as a Blow, a Fall, ſome Preſſure or ing to the 
Strain; that in proportion to the quantity of Humour which :hird. 


Theſe Authors don't only difagree on the Nature of the veral Me. 
Cancer, but alſo on the manner of treating it, They propoſe thods of 
to us three different Methods : Monſicur Gendron requires only handling 
the Palliative in the Cancer, and forbids Eradicative in the Curc. this Di- 

| Monſicur exper. 
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Monſieur Alliot will have us conſume the cancerous Tumour 
with his abſorbing Cauſtic: And Monſieur Helvetius orders the 
Extirpation of it by Operation; and let's now ſeeon what they 
found their Opinions. 

According Monſieur Gendron propoſes the attempting of no more than 
$0 Monſieur the Palliative Cure in all manner of Cancers, whether before or 
Gendron, after Ulceration, He calls thoſe occult Cancers, whoſe can» 
cerous Humour is adherent : He proves the Impoſſibility of 
Cure, by the deep Roots which they have ſpread into the in- 
ternal Parts, and affirms that nothing is then to be done, but 
to offer the Patient the help of palliative Remedies, which in 
this caſe are ſuch as retard, as much as poſſible, the ſucceſſive 
Diſorders attach'd to the Progreſs of theſe Cancers, having, to 
that end, regard to the ſituation of the Evil, its Cauſe, Age, 
Sex and Temperament of the Patient, in which he advertiſes 
us, that, in order to ſucceed, tis of importance to rid our ſelves 
of the prejudice of the Exiſtence of a corroſive Acid compar d 
to e £20 and Arſenic, leſt being perſwaded that all the 
— Secret of the palliative Cure barely conſiſts in the uſe of ſome 
abſorbing Medicaments, Specifics againſt this ſuppoſed Acid, 
far from ſtopping the Progreſs of theſe Evils, ſhould prove the 
Cauſes of their Irritation. Laſtly, he does not at all aſcribe 
- the incurableneſs of occult, as well as ulcerated Cancers, to the 
| untractable Character of an acid Humour, but only to the Cir- 
cumſtances attach d to the Structure, and to the augmentation 
| of the cancerous Subſtance : If theſe Ulcers are incicatriſable, 
tis becauſe the Fibres of the Skin are not able to connect and 

i unite with thoſe of the new transform'd Maſs. 
According Monſieur Allist afferts, that the cure of the Cancer conſiſts 
to Menſieur in the Mortificatien of the Acids, by Alcali's and Abſorbents; w 
Alliot. that the buſineſs in hand is to mortifie the ſharp and cancrous ct 
: Ferment engag d in the part affected, by conſuming the infe- Y 
cted Fleſh and Glands ; that to tame this Monſter we are to ab- t 
ſorb a very exalted and very corrofive Acid, by an Abſorbent, 
proportion'd of the ſaid Acid which is to be deſtroy'd, and that 
Effect of of this kind is the Effect produced by the gentle Cauſtic which 
te mil Was invented by his Father, and propoſed in a Theſis printed 
Caufl.c, at Faris in 1665, and which he has rectiſied to publiſh it, as 
ve {ee at the end of this Author's Book, which maintains that 
kis Abſorbent alone by low degrees conſumes the Fleſh im- 
bib'd by the Carcinomatous Virus; that by its uſe we ſee from 
day to day what Progreſs we make in following the Tract of 
this acid Corrupter, by mortifying and abſorbing it as far as 
it can have penetrared, without thE fear of any ill Symptoms. 
He aſſures us, that the Operation of his Cauſtic is neither too 
fluggiſh nor too violent, that it does not diſſolve like ordinary 
Cauſtics, and that it attacks nothing beſides its acid Adverſary, 
which being at laſt deſtroy'd and annihilated, diſſipates all the 
hardneſs, aud cauſes the Pain to ceaſe, the laudable Suppura- 
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tion intervening, which drives away the laſt Scars, after which 
he clears and incarnates it, and precures a good and ſolid Cica- 5 


they triſing. 
Monſieur Helvetiu takes a view of the Cancer in three dif- According 

than Wl ferent Eſtates; he ſays, firſt, that in the beginning tis a very to Dr. Hel- 

re or inconſi derable Diſeaſe, and eaſie to Cure, either by diſſolving vetius. 

can. the ſmall Portion of Humour then but imperfectly cosgulated, 

of ¶ or conſuming it by ſome gentle Cauſtic. Secondly, that when 

in- the Humour is entirely harden'd, and the Tumour enlarg'd by 

but Wi the conjunction of freſh Humour, which inceſſantly comes to 

h in Wi coagulate with the firſt, great care muſt be taken not to 

ſhye apply any Remedy, for fear of irritating the Humour, ſettin 

5 do it in motion, and diſperſing the Leaven; but that in this caſe 

Age, we are to open the Skin at the place where the Tumour is, 

tiſes and extirpate the Gland which forms it, which is at once to 

ves bring away the Evil and the Cauſe of it. Thirdly, That when 

ard the Cancer is come to ſuch a ſtate as to be open, that the Fer- 

the BN ment is diffuſed, and that the Patient feels her ſelf drawn by 

me little Cords, the Operator muſt immediately apply to the Am- 

cid, putation of the whole cancrous Part, and of the intire Breaſts 

the Bi becauſe then he may at once take away all the Ferment, and 

ribe all that has imbib'd it. | 

the I haye here given you, in ſhort, an Expoſition of theſe three 

* dentiments, in oder to give you an Idea of the Nature of Can- 

10 cers, and to point out to you ſeveral Methods of handling 

ble, them, You have heard three able Phyſicians ſpeak ; let us ſee 

and what Chirurgery orders to do; for 'tis not by Words, but by 

i Effects that we conquer and deſtroy this Evil. 

iſts Chirurgery commands the Operation to preyent Death, 

63 | which would be infallible without its aſſiſtance, when the Can- 

Dus cer is confirm'd, becauſe we cannot often deſtroy it at its Birth: 

fe- We muſt then with the Knife take off this Maſs of Fleſh, and 

ae the ſooner *tis done, always the better, after having determi- 

nt, ned whether we are to proceed to Extirpation or Amputa- 

» tion; for theſe are two Operations different from each o- 

ther. 

ed Extirpation is pra&tis'd when the Cancer is not open, and the How to ex- 

as Tumour no bigger than a Wallnut, or, at biggeſt, a ſmall Egg. rirpate the 
nat The Chirurgeon makes a croſs Inciſion on the Skin of this ri- Cancer. | 
m- ling, he ſeparates from the Glands, with the Penknife A, the 
me tour bits of Skin which make the four Angles of the Wound, 

of then with ſome Inſtrument he holds faſt the Gland to diſſect 

i it from all its Circumſtantials, and liſis it out quite intire: The 
8. Chirurgeons formerly made uſe of one or two Inſtruments 
00 mark'd BB, to hold the Gland, as in Enchiſteous Tumours : But A 
ry Mr. Helvetius has invented a pair of Forceps C, which are very 1 
* commodious, and to which he gave the Name of Helvetian ik 
he Forceps, To 
4 1 
on 0 

| 


This 


cCertoria, the Chirurgeon muſt not take a Gland charg'd with 


Relation to boaſt of having cured thouſands, A Woman to whom I ap- 
this purpoſe. 


Neceſſity of Amputation is perform'd when the Cancer occupiesthe whole 


Amputa- 
tion. 


Preparati- 
on of the 
Patient. 


The Appa- 
ratus. 


which was diſſolved by the Application of Remedies; and if 
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This is an Operation which has made noiſe enough at Pari; 
tis agreed, that it may ſucceed, provided the Patient be 
and of a ſound Conſtitution ; and *tis alſo adviſed: to be under. 
taken, when the Cancer has not taken up the whole Breaſt, 
when the Tumour is not adherent to the neighbouring Parts, 
and when tis moveable throughout: But, in order to ſing Vi. 


Matter for a characteris'd Cancer, as ſometimes thoſe do, who 


ply'd a Plaiſter compos'd of Mucilages, and Vigo's. Plaiſter dif. 
ſolv'd in Linſeed Oil, on a ſmall Tumour on her Breaſt, which 
this Remedy diflipated, ſome Years after told Mr. Dodart (tho 
Father ) that I had cured her of a Cancer. He- came to me 
to ask with what Remedies I had perform'd that Cure; I did 
not take the Honour. of a Cure which I had not perform d, 
but own'd that it was not a Cancer, but only a tumefied Gland 
which was diſſolved in a Month's time. l 

*Tis now ſeven or eight Years ſince the Marchioneſi of Blan. 
ſac had one of the ſame Nature, of which ſhe was cur' d; and 
the Marchionsſs of Dangeau alſo had one three Years agg, 


theſc Glands had been extirpated, the Publick would-infallibly 
hive repreſented them to have been Cancers. | 


eaſt, or when tis ulcerated, and its Lips appear to the Eye 
diſmal, hard and corrupted ; by reaſon. — is no other way, 
of delivering the Ferſon from this terrible Diſeaſe, than intire- 
ly cutting off the Breaſt; which the Chirurgeon periorms,. duly 
obſerving what is to be done before, during, and after the Ops Wi 6 
ration. 
Before the Operation; purſuant to the Advice of an able Phys be 
ſician, the Patient muſt be prepar d by Bleedings, Purgations, 
Opiates. and other proper Remedies. If the Patient has her Terms W®* 
regularly, we muſt wait till they are paſs'd; and the Day being Wi," 
fix d. we diſpoſe the Apparatus, which conſiſts of a Needle * 
threaded with a ſmall String, a Razor, or a good Knife, ſtip- 
tic Waters, aſtringent Powders, ſmall cauſtic. Buttons of Vi- 
triol in caſe of need, a great many Pledgets, a tlaiſter, Bolſters, 
a Napkin, and a ſcapulary Bandage. * 
In the Operation, the Patient is to be ſituated in a conve- 
nient Poſture, both for her and the Chirurgeon, that, is, half 
lying on her Back; the Arm on the ſide on which the Tumour 
is muſt be rais'd, and turn'd behind her, that che ſaid Tumour 
may ſhew it ſelf the better, and the pectoral Muſcle be a lit» 
tle. wichdrawn from below the Tumour. The Chirurgeon 
then with Ink traces out the whole Circumferences which is 
the Place where the Inciſion is to be mid ; then running-the” Wh, 
crooked Needle D, acroſs the Body of the Tumour; it is thread- ; 
ed with the String E. whoſe two Ends are tied, and 2 
W 


nich he makes a Nooſe which ſerves to ſuſtain the Tumour, 
ad in drawing it to ſeparate it from the Ribs. Twould be 


> no purpoſe to paſs the Needle twice through, we may ſpare 
; Parient that Pain, for a ſingle Nooſe waill ſuſtain it as well 


hich I find more commodious than the Razor, which may form : 
ace, and takes off the whole Body of the Breaſt in a ſhort 
ime: This Operation is eaſier than is imagined before tis per- 
xrmed 3. for the Breaſt ſeparates as. eaſily from the Ribs, as 
then we divide the Shoulder from a quarter of Lamb. 


he blaekiſh, Blood which they have received from the Tumour. tion, 
Ve have given over the uſe of the Searing Irons, called Fire- 
zuttons, and that of the red-hot flat Iron H, which was for- 
nerly appropinquated to the Wound, to dry and conſume the 
eſt of that voracious Acid, which was believed to have re- 
uin dz theſe hot Irons make the Patient tremble, and are not 
ally of any uſe, ſince the aboveſaid Remainder never fails to 
Iain off, with the Humour which is preſſed out of the 
Wound. If the Blood flows out in too great abundance» the 
birurgeon applies the ſmall Vitriol Buttons, III, to the Orifi- 
es from whence it ſprings, and makes uſe of the aſtringent 
Powders in the Box K; but if there happen no Hemorrhage, Of the 


ove. them the great one NM, made of Tow, and cover'd with | 

ringent Powders, incorporated with the White of an Egg: 

Ne uſe a Plaiſter of Diacalcites N, then the Bolſter O, and the 

Napkin P P, with which we make a circulary Bandage about 

be Body, and which. we. faſten to the ſcapulary Bandage Q. 

Mr. Heluetius orders the laying on the Thorax a Napkin ſeve- 

al times double, and moiſten'd in Beer and freſh Butter beaten 

together. This is a Practice uſual in Holland, and as he in- 

arms us, prevents Inflammation. | 

Tis not ſufficient to have perform'd the Amputation of the 

Cancer, but the Chirurgeon muſt, by a judicious Conduct, en- 

layour to cure the Wound, which is not always in his Pow- 

er. The Cancer being taken off, he ules the ſame Remedies 

u though it yet ſubſiſted: That is, to obſerve a ſtrict Regi- 

men of living, ſollicitouſly to avoid all Acids and terreſtrial Aik 

ments, and any ſuch in which we ſuſpect are any fix d corro- 

live Salts, becauſe they coagulate the Blood; on the contrary, 

tie Nutriment muſt abound with volatile alculous Salts, be- 

Qule they, diſſolve the Blood, and prevent its Stoppage in the 

Parts, . The Patient muſt breath a {ubtil Air, in order to ren- 

der the Lympha more fluid and agile, the Belly muſt be kept 

open; and it any Evacuation is ſtopped, all poſſible Endeavours 
"Ip | alc 
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a double; then with a Razor F, or a large flat Knife G, How to per- 
cuts at the mark d Operation. 


After the Operation, the Blood muſt be allowed to flow for What ra- 
pme time; and the Chirurgeon alfo, with his Hand, preſſes mains after 
e Part around the Wound to make it diſcharge the Veins, of the Opera- 


e only covers the Wound with the dry Pledgets L LLL. and dre ſfng. 
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| are to bè made to provoke it. All manner of Anger, Unei( 
neſs or Melancholly, muſt be baniſhed,. by reaſon thoſe Paſſion 

| coapulate the Liquors 3 on the contrary, Joy and Tranquili 

of Mind contribute to a gentle Fermentation of the Blood, an 


an equal Diſtribution of the animal Spirits through all thePan 
of the Body. In ſhort, ſuch Medicaments muſt be made yl 


of to mollifie the Acrimony of the Seroſities, as Diaphoyei; Life 
and Alkali's, as well fix'd as volatile, of which you will u 
ſeveral in Verduc's Pathologia, to which I refer you. that 
What fore The Chirurgeon is to dreſs the Wound with Unguents, wa D 
of Un. abſorb this malignant Seroſity, in which the adjacent Parts wy ** 
guents, ſoak'd: If there remain yet any of thoſe ſmall Sprouts whid oh 


convey the Cancer to the intercoſtal Spaces, he muſt, by lj 
Cauſtics, deſtroy them by flow degrees; and in this Caſe Ma 
ſieur Alliot's Remedy is of excellent uſe. We may alſo mal 
uſe of the Unguent preſcribed by Mr. Helvetius, in his Lett 
concerning the Cancer; but above all, thoſe Remedies are tt 
be avoided which occaſion too much Pain. When the Wounl 
is well cleanſed, and the Fleſh of a beautiful Vermillion Colou 
the Chirurgeon muſt procure its cicatriſing, which always take 
up a very long time, as well by reaſon of the very round Figure 
of the Wound, as the quality of the Humour which cauſed the . 
temper, and which commonly obſtinately baffles all Remedie, 
When the Wound is cicatriſed, the Patient muſt not, diſconti 
nue the uſe of internal Remedies for ſome Years, leſt a freh 
Tumour ſhould break out on ſome other Part, and produce: 
new Cancer, | 

Relation I ſhall conclude this Article with the Relation of one whid 
ef an Am- was cut off at Marſeilles about four Years fince. Paſſing thro 
tut ation. that City with the Princes, Monſieur Du-Chene and I were de 
fired, by Monſicur le Bailly de Noailles, to ſee Madam e Mn. 
treuil. who had been long afflicted with a Tumour in her right 
Breaſt. Two of the moſt celebrated Phyficians, and two Chi 
rurgeons met us at the Hour appointed by Monfieur D#-Ce, 
and endeavoured, by a long Diſcourſe, to prove, that the firit 
Cauſe of this Tumour proceeded from that Lady's ſuckling one 
of her Children about ten Years paſt : The other thought be e, 
hit the Mark better, in pretending that her Husband having 4 
had a Venerial Diſtemper, might have communicated it to bis 
Lady, and that this was the true Cauſe of the Diſeaſe in que- 
| ion, When it came to my turn to ſpeak», I told them, that 
they talked like able Phyſicians, who dwelt no ſmall time on. 
the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and ſometimes aſſigned very remote | 
ones: That for my part I talk'd like a Chiru and co 1 

cluded that twas a perfect Cancer; that without branching 
my ſelf out into long Arguments to prove it, they need only p 
look upon it, and that 1 knew no other Remedy in the preſent Wl n 
Caſe, than Amputa ion: Mr. Du-Chene, who was of my O- 
pinion, adviſed the Patient to reſolve to uncergo that Operati- 

on, there being no other way left of ſaving her Life. 
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On the next Day, Madam de Montreuil having deſired me to 


neaſ | 

150 Viſit her, I confirm'd what we had ſaid the Day before, re- 1 
ju preſenting to her, that ſhe had no other choice, but either that | g 
d, 2 ration or Death. I told her, that the Operation ſeem'd 

pu more frightful before, than it was painful or inſupportable af- 

Je u terwards; upon which, ſhe, like all other Patients, preferring - 


Life to the Loſs of a Member, determin'd to undergo it. She 
would have deſir d me to have perform'd the Operation; but 


oreli | 
that ſhe had then her Terms, and having no more than two | | | 
| 


ll fin 
Days to ſtay at Marſeilles, I could not fatisfie her, There was 


= 0 no Chirurgeon at Marſeilles which had ever perform'd the O- 
bel peration, and the Lady could not remove to any other Place, 
by! the Coach incommoded her too much, by reaſon that the | 


Cancerous Maſs was very weighty, and the leaſt ſhaking, even 
that of a Sedan, caus d very violent Pains, She at laſt choſe 
Mr. Geofroy, Chirurgeon-Major of the Marine, with whom I 
conferr'd on the Operation. I advis'd him to perform it, ſeat- Obſeruva- ' | 
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ing the Patient in an Elbow-Chair, (with an Iron to let the tion to be | 


a 
ey 
p 


— back downwards) leaning on her Back, that he might leave made, 
s tale ber as it were lying after the Amputation; not to run either : 


the Needle, or the String, thro* the Tumour, but ſpare her 


Tem that Pain; to ſuſtain the Maſs with his Left Hand, whilſt he 
medics made the Incifion with his Right, telling him, that thus he 
con would take off both the Cancer, and the Breaſt, without put- 
a feht ding the Patient to an extreme Pain. This was accordingly 
ul pertorm'd fifteen Days after our departure, as we order'd it; 


We receiv'd the News of the Succeſs, and afterwards of the 


whid perfect Cure of the Patient. 3 9 
g thrd Gibbofty is a Crookedneſs of the Spina Dorſi, or Back Bone, of Gibbo- 1 
ret wbich requires the dexterity of a Chirurgeon to correct it. ſity. 'Y 
+ Mn be Secret in this Cafe conſiſts in preſerving to a Man all the 


parts of this bony Pillar, the juſt proportion which the Crea- A i 


& tor has beſtow'd on it, and in reſtoring ir, when fallen from |} 
Cen PerfeRtion. In this Machine there are often faults which | | 
be fit proceed from Nature, and which 'tis impoſſible to repair. t 


ing one The Spina Dorſs is compos'd of thirty Bones, which are call d Deſcription 
1oht be Vertebre; they are placed ene above another, and faſten d to- of the 
Favin gether by Ligaments, which leave them the liberty to move Spina 
+ to his rom one fide to the ether. The Head is fituate on the point Dork, 
in que of this Pillar, the Ribs and the Arms are join'd to its fides, 
m, th ind the Thighs to its lower part. Tis, as it were, the Baſis 

4 which bears and ſuſtains the whole Edifice of the Body ; *tis 


e. that which by its ſtraightneſs makes a good Shape, and when - 
nd con- om in what manner ſoever, renders the Man Deform'd and F 
anching e. 


ed on. Tis obſerv'd. that the Spine bends and jets out five princi- 22 f; 
reſent I bal ways. . Inwardi, and then it leaves a hollow place in the . 1 
— o- nadle of the Back. 2. Owtwards, when it forms a Bunch Arts fs 
per · Wich is call d Gib bus; or, 3. towards the Right, when On” * 
8 * oul- 
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| Shoulder is higher than the Left; or, 4. to the Left, which raiſes 
the Shoulder on that fide higher than the other. 5. Or laſtly, 


Obliquely, and like the Letter 8, when one part of it jets out. 
wards, and another inwards. Of all theſe diſtortions that | 
_ which moſt ſeldom happen is the Curvure inwards, becauſe the 
. Structure of the Vertebre, and the impulſe of the intern | 
1 parts are generally from within outwards againſt the Spine. l 
1 External A Perſon may become Gibbous from an external, or by an ] 
| and Inter- internal Cauſe: By an external Cauſe, as a Blow, or a Fall, not 
nal Cauſes. remedied at firſt, by Straining in carrying heavy Burthens, by r 
MY "Cuſtom as the Labourers in the Vineyard, who are always ſtoop. 
= ing to till the Yines, or Plow the Ground, or by an ill Cuſtom : 
ii of making too low complemental Bows. The internal Cauſe; ; 
4 are a too violent Heat, which drying up ſome of the Lig. 
== ments of the Yertebre, hinders their ſtretching themſelves out C 
1 ſufficiently to give the Spina Dorſs its due extent; or an exceſ; t 
4 | of Humidity, which ſoaking the fame Ligaments in a viſcou K 
3 e relaxes them, and ſuffers them to prolong them ſelves L 
1 yond their bounds; but I believe Weakneſs has a large, o Wi © 
4 indeed a larger ſhare in it than all theſe Cauſes, of which et 
1 + The have a famous inftance in a + Perſon of Quality. = © 
I Duke of This Perſon was very ftreight, and well ſhap'd, to the Ag: t 
1 Burgundy. of eight or nine Years : Twas then obſery'd, that he ende t 
[| An In- vourdto lean on things, and that he inclined to one Side, and 
1 fance, ſuſtain'd himſelf on the Arm of his Elbow Chair: His Spins WM \ 
1 Dorſi was examin'd, and was found to bend towards the Right, ” 
1 aſſuming the Figure of a Creſcent: We knew, that being of! a 
# | very tender Conſtitution, it was the weakneſs of the Spine and * 
1. its Ligaments, which being unable to bear the weight of the - 
= parts of the Body from the Girdle upwards, bent under it. Littl l 
1 Bodice of Whalebone were made for him, to ſtrengthen his l 
2 Spine; as was allo a commodious Elbow )- Chair, to reſt that pan 
3 in its whole length: Te this Chair were added Strings, which - 
4 paſſing under his Arm- pits ſupported the whole weight of hi 3 
Body, and eas'd the Vertebre of the weight of the upper parts 5 
15 But what precaution foever was taken, and what Inventions ſo k 
1 ever were put in Practice for ſeveral Vears, it has not been poſſ | 
Ei ble to'prevent the ſpoiling of his Shape: Yet the Heart anc 4 
F Lungs are not preſs'd,the Vital Functions are not incommoded i 
N and Nature, weak in this regard, has recompenſed this Defech h 
t by a thouſand excellent Endowments of Mind, an exalted Ge e 
Ai us, and a Courage and Wiſdom not to be found in others = 
of his Age. | | 
14 9 Gibboſity is not always a Hereditary Defect which: paſſes fron * 
1 perfection Father to Child: We fee Fathers and Mothers with this Im N 
Wh not berg. perfection have ſtreight Children, and well ſpap'd Fathers any a 
io ditary. Mothers have Gibbo:4 Ghildren; tis a misfortune attach dt ho 
Hl each Subject in particular, and a deficiency, the Cauſe of wh! _ 
* ought never to be ſought after, but in him that is afflicted ” | BY 
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_ The Chirurgeon muſt not pretend to render a Child diſpo- 
"Jo ſed to be crooked, perfectly ſtrait, he can do no more by all 
his Care, nor all his good Conduct, than hinder this Vice from 
he encreafing to ſuch a degree of Deformity, as he would have 
— fallen to without his Aſſiſtance: Wherefore he ſnould not pro- 
miſe the Parents any more than he is able to perform, as is 
practiſed by Taylors and Steel Bodice- Makers, who, to get Mo- 
ny, aſſure them to make them as well ſhap'd, as if they had 
never been deformed, | Ws | 


BY 'Tis impoſibl ibe poſit in parti 

poſſible to preſcribe poſitively, and in particular, what 
* ought to be done to mes If the Spine jets outwards, lay 
— the Child on a Mattras ſomewhat hard, keeping it on its Back, 


| and without Pillow, that the Head and the Spine may be oa 
the ſame Level: If it jets out from the right leftwards, by 


, ky the help of little Bodice made on purpoſe, gently compreſsthe 
To Part which comes out. The uſe of lron Croſſes fixed to the 
4 Back, the Shoulders and Neck, is excellent to keep the Parts 
17 even with one another; tis the induſtrious Chirurgeon's Task 
ws to invent Machines capable of engaging this Deformity, and 
correct it as much as he can, eſpecially taking care not to preſs 
ao i the Parts contain'd in the Thorax, which cannot be too free in 
nder. heir Motions, which are ſo neceſſary to Life. 
* The bleeding of the Fugularr is perform d on one of the Of the A- 
Spin Veins of that Name. Of which there are four, two internal PERrun of”: 
ph, which receive the Blood from the Sinus, or Cavities of the the Jugu- 
77 Dura · Mater, and which pour it into the Vaſa Subelavia; and LAR. 
* two external, which receiving the Blood from the Face. and 
f the all the external Parts of the Head, diſcharge it into the ſame 
Lin Subclavial Vein; it is theſe laſt which the Chirurgeon is ob- 
en hit liged to open in certain Diſeaſes, 2 
it par We call theſe laſt external, becauſe they are more ſuperficial 


than the others; they are very apparent when full, we ſee 
them extended according to the length of the Neck, and 
there is one on the right, and the other on the left fide. 

The Aperture of theſe Veins puzzles the Chirurgeon for two 


;poſl Reaſons; the one is, that he can hardly bind the Neck enough 
rt and to make them riſe, for fear of preſſing too hard on the Tra- 
del ches, or Wind- pipe, which is the Paſſage of Reſpiration; and 
Deſelt the other is, that the Skin which covers it, not being very firm. 


«d Ge he can hardly command it: Yet it muſt be open'd, and let's 
now ſee how we fix on it. 


up in the ſhape of a Sauſage, we put the middle behind the 
Neck, and proceeding with the two ends, bring them to croſs 
at the upper part of the Sternum, and give them to thePatient to 
bold in his two Hands, that he may not draw them cloſer than 
will allow him the liberty of Reſpiration. The Chirurgeon 
olds in his Mouth an open 3 as in ordinary Bleedings, 

2 A. and 


E 


We place the Patient in his Chair or Bed, or on a Couch: The Ope- 
We take a Handkerchief to ſerve for a Ligature, which we roll ration. 
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and then taking it in the Right- hand or the Left, according to 
the Side on which we are to bleed, and with the other Hand 
fixing the Skin by drawing it betwixt two Fingers, we per- | 
form the Punction in the Vein, then the Elevation to cleave or 
{lit the Veſſel in withdrawing the Lancet; this Orifice muſt be 
larger than that in bleeding of the Arm, becauſe the Veins are 
groſſer than thoſe of the Arm. 4 
What is to We draw the neceſſary quantity of Blood, and ſuch as is or- 
be put on der'd by the Phyſician, who ought almoſt always to be pre- 
the Orifice ſent at theſe ſort of Bleedings, becauſe ſometimes the Patient 
afier the {wounds away by the ſudden loſs which the Organs, contain'd 
Bleeding. in or about the Head, ſuffer of part of the Blood which ani- 
mated them; or elſe ſome other critical Symptoms ſupervene, 
which dught to alter the treatment of the Patient: The Liga- 
ture being taken off the Blood ceaſes to come out, becauſe it 
falls perpendicularly into the Swubclavial ; but yet we put on a 
Bolfter, and above that a Band, which we turn about the Neck, 
arid draw but moderately tight, faſtning it; 'tis one of the 
Bleedings which the Candidates, in order to become Maſter 
Chirurgeons of Paris, are accuſtom'd to perform in the Bleed- 
ing Week, | | 
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F1GURE XXIX. APPARATUS for the BRON- 
e or CHOTOMIA. 


= * 


Ronchotomia is an Operation by which we open the Trachea, Of Brow- 

otherwiſe calld the Aſpera Arteria, or Wind- pipe, in or- CHOTOMLA» 
der to make way for the Air to enter into the Lungs, when its 
paſſage thither is by any Obſtacle obſtructed. Fabricius tells us, 
That he always look'd on this Operation as one of the moſt 
principal and neceſſary in Chirurgery. And really, as ſoon as 
we have perform'd it on a poor Patient, who is ſtifled for want 
of Reſpiration, by making a ſmall Orifice betwixt the two 
Bronchia, or two Rings of the Trachea, and thereby given 
egreſs and regreſs to the Air, we ſee him reſtord from Death 
to Life, at the very inſtant ; and this Effect is ſo quick and 
ſenſible, that it ſeems a Miracle. 

The word Bronchotomia is derived from Broncos, which ſig- Etymology 
nifies Bronchia, or the Ramifications of the M ind pipe; and Te- of the word. 
FRE mem, to cut: Though indeed the Bronchia are not cut in this | 
Operation, but we make only a flight diviſion betwixt two 
Bronchia, The Name of Laryngotomia, by ſome given to this 
Operation, does not at all ſuit it, for it does not touch the 

S 3 Larynx, 
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Diſputes 
betwixt 


The Fifth Demonſtration 
Larynx, but, on the contrary, one of the Cautions requiſite to 
its performance, is to keep as far diſtant from that Part as poſ- 
ible, that the Inciſion may not augment the Inflammation on 
its Muſcles, 


There is a great Conteſt amongſt our Authors, whether this 
Operation ought to be praCtis'd or rejected, and thoſe of each 


Authors on fide don't want Arguments to back their Opinion. I. will 


this Head, 


Conſequences, the Orifice which it makes being one of thoſe 


that we ought not to value the erroneous Argumentations of 


repeat what is alledg d by both, that you may be enabled to 
form the clearer Judgment of what is to be done in this Caſe, 

Thoſe who diſapprove this Operation ſay, that tis abſolute- 
ly uſeleſs in vera Caſes which are attended with a difficulty 
of Breathing ; as when this difficulty of Reſpiration depends on 
an Apoplexy, Pluriſie, Peripneumonta, or a Plenitude in the Paſ. 
ſage of the Trachea; and that tis only ſerviceable in the Quin. 
fie; and even in that caſe is preſcrib'd ſo late, and when the 
Patient is ſo near being Suffocated, that the practice of it ha- 
ſtens his Death, ſo that in peforming it, the Chirurgeon incurs 
the Scandal and Contempt of the Publick, who inſtead of 
charging the Death of the Patient on the Diſeaſe, which was 
Mortal, accuſe the Chirurgeon of having Suffocated him; and 
Fabricius himſelf, who praiſes this Opinion, ſays, That the 
Chirurgeons of his Time did not dare to venture on it; and 
that, in imitation of them, he had never perform'd it. 

The Reaſons of thoſe whe adviſe it are, That*tis never made 
uſe on but as the laſt Remedy, all other being vain, and the 
Patient being ſtifled and ſtruggling for want of Breath, and 
when there are Signs that all the Obſtacles to the entrance of 
the Air are above the Larynx: They add, That this Operation 
is not in it ſelf dangerous, nor can it be attended with any ill 


which eafily heals with alittle patience ; nor is the performance 
of the Operation harder ; and ſuppoſing that it ſhould not an- 
ſwer its propoſed ends, and the Patient ſhould dye, twould 
not be that, but the Diſeaſe, which muſt have kill'd him; that 
the Chirurgeon had diſcharg'd his Duty in trying an uncertain 
Redemy, rather than ſuffer the Patient to periſh : And laſtly, 


the Publick, who, ignorant of the neceſſary Conſequences of a 


Diſtemper, are accuſtomed to aſcribe ſiniſter Events to the Cir- 


cumſtances which accompany them. | 7 
The Diſeaſe which obliges us to the performance of the 
Bronchotomia is the Quinſie, or Squinancy, of which there 


being ſeveral Species, and this Operation being ſerviceable oniy 


in one of them, we are obliged to diſtinguiſh that exactly from 
the other. | 


Two forts of Authors lay down in general two ſorts of Ain ſtes, the Ba. 
Quinſies. card and the real one. The Spurious one is a Settlement of 


? 
b 


Serofities or Phlegm, which ſoaking into the Glands of the 
Throat, is not attended with either Fever, Inflammation, or 


any 


an Inflammation and Swelling of the Muſ 
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any great difficulty of ſwallowing or reſpirings The real one is 

s of the Larynx, 
accompanied with a Feyer, an ardent, Heat in the Throat, dif- 
ficult Reſpiration, Suffocation and Pain in the Part; the Patient 
cannot continue lying, and all Liquids, as Broth and Drink 
which he ſwallows, return through the Noſe. 
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But there are two ſorts of theſe Genuine Quinſies, one Ex- Two ſorts 
ternal, the other Internal; the former is an Inflammation of of Genuine 
the exterior Muſcles of the Larynx, in which the Throat ſeems Quinfies. 


more tumefied without than within; and then is leſs dange- 
rous, becauſe the Tumour throwing it ſelf outward, does not 
preſs on the Paſſages of the Air, nor thoſe of the Victuals and 
Drink: The Internal conſiſts in an Inflammation and Inflation 


of the interior Muſcles of the 'Larynx, which are four ſmall 


ones, ſituate internally within the Larynx; two of them are 
call'd Arytanoides, and the two others Thyroarytenoides , Their 
Function is to ſhut the Aryt anoide Cartilage, which is ſhap'd 
like the Snout of an Ewer. When theſe Muſcles are ſwell'd 
they preſs the Cartilage ſo cloſe, that the Air not being able to 
paſs the Patients are ready to be ſtifled; and tis this Quinſie 
which 8 that reaſon is adjudg d mortal, and which requires 
our help. 

We ſuppoſe the Patient to have been plentifully blooded on 
the Arms, and alſo on the Fugular; that all the Medicaments 
proper, and which are uſually preſcrib's in this caſe (in which 
our Buſineſs is to relax the muſculous Fibres, and decreaſe the 
Efferveſcence of the Blood) have been tried; alſo that we are 
certainly ſatisfied that the hindrance of Reſpiration depends on 
the Laryzx, that the Patient has a ſufficient portion of ſtrength, 
that there is room left to hope, that by introducing the Air 
into the Lungs, we may fave the Life of the Patient, and that 
he would infallibly dye without the Operation, on which both 
Parties unanimouſly agree ; 'tis to be perform'd in the following 
manner. 


Before the Operation, age 
ſee in the XXIXth Plate, a | 


is to be diſpos d as you Precautions 
a Baſin or Diſh which a before the 


Servant is to hold, then the Patient is to be plac'd at the beſt Operation. 


Advantage. Some will have him laid down for the convenience 
of the Operator; others pretend that be ought to be ſitting, 
in order to his breathing the freer during the Operation; ſome 
place him half lying, with the Head leaning backwards, that 
the Neck may offer the fairer ; and others oppoſe that Poſture, 
alledging that tis the way to make us ftrangle the Patient when 
the Neck is inflam'd, and there is a conſiderable Swelling on 
that Part : But we leave it to the Chirurgeon's Diſcretion to 
place his Patient in the moſt convenient Poſture for both of them. 
Then he marks the place where the Orifice is to be made ; 
which ſome will have to be betwixt the firſt and ſecond of the 
Bronchia, when the Tumour is not large; and whenthe Throat 
is very much ſwell'd, they adviſe the opening it betwixt the 
S 4 third 
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Part of the the before · mark d place, cauſe it to be 


Oferation. 


Second 
Part. 


Excellent 
practice of 
ſome. 


Dreſſirg. 
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third and fourth, to keep it at a diſtance from the Larynx : But 
ſometimes that Part is ſo tumefied, or the Patient ſo fat, that b 
the touch we cannot tell the number of the Cartilages, in whic 
caſe we are to mark the Place an Inch below the Larynx, 

In the Operation the Chirurgeon 1s to N up the Skin at 
eld on one fide by a 

Servant, and on the other hold it himſelf with his Left- hand; 
then with a ſmall ſtrait Inciſion- Knife A cut the Teguments on 
the place mark d as above, and having looſen'd them, he ſepa- 
rates with the Gum-Lancet B the Muſcles Sternothyroides, which 
aſcend from the Sternum along the Trachea, in order to inſert 
themſelves into the lateral Parts of the Cartilage Thyroides : 
Theſe Muſcles being ſeparated from each other, we diſcover the 
Bronchia of the Trachea, which are the cartilaginous Rings, 
plac'd and fix'd one above another, by their Union forming a 
Conduit continually open, which is call'd the Trachea or Aſpers 
Arteria. The Chirurgeon then takes a ſmall Inſtrument ſhap'd 
as is that mark*d Letter C, and call'd the Brozehetomiſt ; or, if that 
be wanting, the arm'd Lancet D, wrap'd about with a ſmall 
Band, to hold it and its handle firm; he ſtrikes it in betwixt two 
Rings, but not too deep for fear of pricking the hind part of 
the Wind-pipe. Before he draws out the Inſtrument he intro- 
duces into the Orifice the Stiletto E, which ſerves to make way 
for the entrance of the little Silyer Pipe F, which muſt be ſhort, 


leſt it reach to the bottom of the Trachea, and bor'd through 


at the end, to leave room for the egreſs and regreſs of the Air, 
beſides which tis to be flat to accommodate it to the ſpace be- 
twixt the two Bronchia, and have two little Rings at its head 
provided to run through the Riban G, to faſten it about the 
Neck; when the Pipe is fix d, the Air enters and iſſues out 
freely, and the Operation is finiſh'd, 

Some will have this Operation perform'd by a ſingle Punction, 
and that with the Bronchofqpiſt, or the Lancet, we open the 
Skin, and the ſpace [Xt che; Bronchial Cartilages, and that 
we don't draw out the Myr which is entred the Trachea, 
before we have introduceaa Stiletto in order to guide in the 
Pipe; purſuant to this Method the Operation is ſooner finiſh'd, 
leſs crucl. and the Orifice cafier healed, _ | 

After the Operation a ſmall interval of reſt is to be given to 
the Patient, in order to allow him ſome breathing time; then 
he is to be dreſs'd, by applying to the Orifice a little bit of 
Spunge H, dipt in hot Wine, and ſquees'd before tis laid on: 
We are not to thruſt in uy Cotton or Lint, for fearleſt the Air 
ſhould force into the Trachea ſome Particles of them; which 
would occafion a yiolent Cough, not unlike that which happens 
to thoſe, on whoſe Larynx, either by Laughing or Speaking 


whilſt Drinking, ſome drops of 1 fall, which is vulgarly 


called going the wrong way. If the Spunge be too ſubtile or 
too thick, ſo that the Air can ſcarce enter, it muſt be chang d, 
8 | \ if N IP or 
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or not at all apply'd ; becauſe the ſole Incentive to the perfor- 
mance of this Operation, is the procuring a free Paſſage for the 
Air. We are next to apply the Plaiſter 1, a Bolſter K, and the 
window Bandage L, which is to be but moderately tighten'd, * 
by reaſon that theſe Parts being nervous and very ſupple, can- 
not poſſibly fuffer any reſtraint without being very much in- 
commoded. | 

This dreſſing Apparatus muſt not continue on above three 
or four Days; for in that time the Patient is dead, or the Ob- 
ſtacle which hinder'd the entrance of the Air is remoy'd ; fo 
that the Inflammation ceafing, the Swelling abated, and the 
Air re aſſuming its natural courſe, we are to take out the Pipe, 
and apply our ſelves to heal the Orifice, To this purpoſe we 
cloſe its Lips with incarnative Bandage M, which is perform'd 
by placing the middle of the Band to the Nape of the Neck, 
from whence *tis advanc'd forwards, ſo that the ends croſs 
each other on the Orifice ; by which means, and the aſſiſtance 
of a Balſam laid on them, we endeayour to reunite theſe two 
Lips as ſoon as poſſible. , 

If Bandage prove vain, we are to make uſe of two or three 
Sticches with the curve Needle N, threaded with the wax'd 
Thread O; for we cannot make too much haſte in the — 
2 Wound in the Wind- pipe, conſidering that the Air whi 
enters by that Orifice, is look d on as an exotic Air, becauſe not 
modify'd and temper'd as it ought to be by the Mouth and No- 
ſtrils, before it comes to is a ſubſtance ſo nice as that of 
the Lungs, which it may very much fatigue. This Cure, vrhen 
in the Hands of a good Chirurgeon, is eaſily perform'd, by 
| reaſon he proceeds in it methodically, and conſonant to the 
eſtabliſh'd Rules of the beſt Practice. 

some Authors believe it to be difficult, and ſcarce poſſible: 
They alledge, that theſe Parts being Cartilagineous, cannot re- 
join like the Carnuous ones; but Experience utterly deſtroys 
this Argument. Fabricius affirms, that a Servant-Maid which 
had cut her Wind-pipe was cured; and at St. Germain I dreſs'd 
2 Man who receiv'd a Piſtol-ſhot, at a Boar- hunting; the Bullet 
entred at the right fide of his Neck, and came out at the left, 
peercing the Trachea, notwithſtanding which I perfectly cured 

im, | 


— 
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Of the Operations practiſed on the Head 
| Eyes. 


And fi of the T RE AN. 


GENTLEMEN, 


=== all the particular Operations requir'd by the 
ä Dileaſes of the Hd faves —— * are 
Bj ſo conſiderable, or occur ſo frequent, as that 
of the Trepan: We ſhall add thoſe perform d 
on the Eyes, and the parts dependant on 
them, in order to fill up the ſpace of time 
deſtin'd for our Demonſtration. 
Operations Tis indeed true, that the Operations practis'd on this part 
anciently by the Ancients were very numerous: They made in the front 
practird. three Inciſions long ways to the Bone, of two Fingers breadth 
in length, in order to cut all the Veſſels betwixt two direct 
deep Cuts; they call this Operation Hypoſpathiſm#s, __ the 
ame 
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Of Chirurgical Operations. 

Name of the Inſtrument uſed in it, which is ſhap'd like a Spa- 
tula, They alſo made an Inciſion below the Coronal Suture, 
which extends from one Temple ro the other, and penetrates 
to the Skull, from which they ſeparated the Fericranium or Hai- 
ry-Scalp: They beſtow'd on this Operation the Name of Peri- 
ſeyphrſmas, from Peri, about, and Skitizem to Flea or Flay. 
They alſo apply d Cauteries, both potential and actual, to the 
Coronal Suure, to correct, as they pretended, the cold and 
moiſt intemperies of the Head: Their defign was by theſe means 
to hinder the falling or ſettlement of Humours on the Eyes, 
and ſeveral other parts, and ſo to prevent an infinite number 
of Diſeaſes; but they are thought ſo cruel, that they are not 
at all praQtis'd at preſent. 


firate to you, is not proper for Wounds on the Hairy-Scalp, 
nor thoſe on the Teguments of the Head; wherefore I forbear 
to treat of thoſe Wounds, and it being only applicable to the 
Wounds of the Cranium, (even in ſome of which tis alſo un- 
neceſſary) I muſt then ſpecify the difference betwixt them, 
that you may be inſtructed which are thoſe that require the 
e of it, and alſo thoſe which may diſpence with the 
e of it. 


neſs of their pronunciation may a 


2 


to remember; but when never ſo little accuſtom'd to them, 
they will agree that tis not eaſie to invent any ſhorter terms, 
— Etymology ſhall fo clearly expreſs the Nature of the 


og. 

I reduce them to twelve, all which 1 intend ſucceſſively to 
explain to you. I ſhall firſt recite their Greek Names, then 
give you thoſe which the Latins have impos'd, and next pro- 
ceed to thoſe in the vulgar Language which we all know; this 
Method will give you ſuch an Idea of them, as will imprint 
them in your Memories without much difficulty. 


without penetrating any farther, 
Eccope is derivd from en, which 


The Operation of the Trepan which I propoſe to demon- 


The Species of fractures of the Crauium, or Skull, are very Different 
numerous, and are all diſtinguiſhed by their particular Names; /or:s of 
which being invented by the Greeks, the Barbarity and harſh- fracture: 
frighten the young Chirur- of | 
geon, to whom they may at firſt ſeem therefore very difficult Cranium. 


the 


* 


_ Hedra, derived from Hexein, to fit, in Latin Sedes or Vefti- Of that 
Lum, ſignifies a Mark or Seat, and is a bare Incifion in the called He- 
Skull, in which the Stroke has only left a ſuperficial Mark, dra or 


Mark. 
fignifies betwixt, and The Ec- 


part *optin to cut, in Latin incifio or exciſjo, Cutting or Inciſion; cope. 
ront and is a Solution of continuing in the Bone, which extends 

— 3 3 in the part, than the Inſtrument which made the 

r oun * 


to cut, in Latin Praciſio or Diſſectio, Cutting thro or Diſſettion, 
and is a fort of fracture of the Skull occaſioned by an oblique 
| Stroak, 


Diacope comes from Dia. which fignifies thro', and Coptin Diacope. 
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Stroak, by which the piece of bone is not taken off above half 
way. | 

Apoſce- Apoſceparniſmus is derived from Apo, which ſignifies to 

parniſmus. cut off, and Sceparnos, a Hatchet or Axe, in Latin Dedolatio, 

that is, Hewing or Chipping, and is a Solution of the Continu- 
ity of the Cranium, in which a piece of it is taken off, as tho 
twere cut by a Hatchet or Ax. 

Trichiſ- Trichiſmus comes from trix, a Hair, in Latin Rima Capilla. 

mus. ris, a hairy Cleft, is a Fracture in which the Cleft of the Skull 
is ſo ſmall and fine, that it reſembles a Hair; and to diſcover 
it, the Chirurgeon is ſometimes obliged to ink the Skull, that 
after wiping it off, he may diſcover the Cut by the Mark left 
by that Tincture. | | 

. Rogma. Rogma, or Rhegma, from Regnyin to divide, in Latin Rima, 

Sciſſura, a Slit or Crack, 1s an apparent Cleft, which extends 
beyond the Blow given by the Inſtrument, and by which the 
Bone is not diſlocated, but its divided Pieces remain even and 
continu'd ; theſe Cracks of the Skull are like thoſe in Earthen 
Ware, | 

Apikima. Apikima from apo and kima, which ſignifies to redouble 
Noiſe by Eccho, in Latin Reſonatio, a Counter-blow, or Thru, 
is a ſort of Fracture of the Skull in the oppoſite Part to that 

| which immediately received the Blow, 

Tlaſis. Tlaſis, or Phlaſis, in Latin Contuſio, a Contuſion or Colliſion, 

that is, a racing or rubbing, it is a Contuſion ef the Bone cau- 
ſed by ſome external Strain, or a Dent occaſioned by ſome 
Violence offered to the external Superficies of the Skull, which 
is penetrated without any Cleft, like the indented Bruiſes in 
Pewter Pots. 

Entlaſis. Entlaſis, or Ecphlaſrs, in Latin Introitus, Defidentia, is a di- 
ſedence or flat indenting of the Skull, compoſed of ſeveral Cracks, 
and broken into ſeveral pieces. | | 

Ecpieſma. Ecpieſma derived from Ec, without, and Piezein to preſs, in 
Latin Depreſſio, a Depreſſion, or thruſting in and ſplintering, 1s 
à Rupture of the Skull into ſeveral pieces, all, or ſome of which 

/ preſs on, and hurt the Membranes. 

Engizoma. Engizoma is derived from en, which ſignifies within, and 

| giſjin to bend, in Latin Appropinquatio, an Approach, is a Fra- 
Eture of the Skull, in which one of the ends of the Bone be- 
ing ſeparated, is ſunk in upon the Dura-Mater, and the other 
raiſed upwards almoſt perpendicularly. 

Camaroſis. Camaroſis from Camara, which ſignifies a Vault, in Lain 
Teſtudinatio, or Fornicatio, the Vault or vaulty Fracture, is à 
Species of Fracture of the Skull, in which the middle of the 
broken Bone riſes in form of a Vault, and reſembles the Back 
of a Tortoiſe. 

Reduction gut I reduce all theſe Fractures to three kinds, which are 


of them all either thoſe that come under the Denomination of Inciſc0ns, 
to three. Clefts 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 269 
lefis or Cracks, and Contuſions, which comprehend the twelve 


The Inciſion is a ſmall Wound in the Skull. which goes no The Inci- 
farther than did the Inſtrument with which it was made: This ſon, S 
contains all the four firſt ſorts, viz. the Hedra, which is no © 
more than a-ſimple Mark or Scratch; Eccope, which is a ſmall 
Inciſion; Diacope, which leaves the piece of the Bone; and the 
Apoſceparniſmos, which cuts off the piece of the Bone, as tho 
'twere done with a Hatchet. 

The Cleft or Crack is a Solution of the Continuity of the The Cleft 
Skull, which reaches farther than the Weapon which gave the or Crack. 
Stroke, and comprehends three forts of Fractures, viz. the 
Trichiſmos, or the Capillary Sciſſure, the Rogme, or apparent 


| Crack, and the Apechima or Counter-blow : For which three 


Species the Operation of the Trepan is proper. 

he Cont uſion is a violent De made by ſome bruiſing The Conta- 
Inſtrument, which breaks and ſeparates the Parts of the Cra- ſion. 
nium before united together; under this Species are contain e 
five ſorts of Fractures, viz. Tlaſis, or the Indenture, without 
apparent Fracture; the Enelaſis, or bruiſing or breaking ofthe 
bone; the Ecpie ſma, or Splinters preſſing on the Dura-Mater ; 

the Exgixoma, where the Bone ſhews it {elf like a Bridge drawn 

up; and the Camoroſis, where the Bone aſſumes the Shape of 

a Vault, or that of a Tortoiſe-ſnell. Theſe five ſorts of Fra- 
ures cannot be cured without the Aſſiſtance of the Trepan, 
except the Tlaſis, in which the Bone in Children may fly back 
again, and refix it ſelf immediately after the Reception of the 


: 


Blow. | 


Authors agree on all theſe Fractures of the Skull, except the 
Apekima, which is the contra Fiſtura, or oppoſite Tletr, or 
Counter- blow. | 

All the Ancients aſſert it as a certain Truth, and ſpeak of it, Of the 
as though they had ſeveral times ſeen it happen; they will have Counter- 
it, that the internal Air being forced by the Violence of the blow. 
Blow againſt the Part oppoſite to that which was ſtruck, cleaves 
the former rather than the latter, that being much more diſ- 
poſed to crack than this; and this they call the Counter - cleft, 
or oppoſite Crack. But ſome of the Moderns diſpute the Truth 
of this Opinion, believing that they can prove by Phyſical and 
Demonſtrative Reaſons, that tis impoſſible that this Counter- 
blow ſhould ever happen, becauſe the Cranium being compo- 

{ed of ſeveral pieces looſely join'd together, breaks the Blow ; 
and that the Brain is not like Earthen Ware, which, by an ela- 
ſic Force, ſometimes breaks at the oppolite Part to that which , 
received the Blow ; for the ſtridt Connexion of their Particks 
cauſes them to reſiſt all at once; and when their Union and 
Firmneſs is leſs in one place than another, tis there they break. 
They add, that theſe Ancients themſelves, by preſcribing the 
Uſe of Sutures to hinder the Fracture paſſing from one * 
| | © 
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another Fall which the wounded Patient does not remembet, 


Inflances 


of the Skull go another, contradict the Principles on which th 


1 The . Sixth Demonſtration 


Counter-blow is founded: They maintain, laſtly, that if ther, 
happen any Cracks in other places than that which direRly re. 
ceived the Blow, they proceed from a ſecond or third Blow, dt 


by reaſon that being ſtunn'd by the firſt Blow or Fall, he wu 
_—y rendered incapable of knowing what paſſed after. 


I ſhould alſo be inclined to the modern Opinidn, two lu. 


which prove ſtances which fell under my Hands did not confirm the Sent, 


ment of the Ancients: They are, wiz. In the Year 1690, one 
of the Duke of Chevreuſe's Grooms going to water his Horſ, 
fell off, and pitch'd his Head on the Pavement; he was brought 
back to his Lord's | Houſe ſenſeleſs. I was immediately call, 
and found a Wound on the coronal Suture, which I ſufficient 
ly dilated, in order to apply the Trepan; on the next Day, hs 
ving ſeen the Fracture of the Bone, I trepann'd him, and he 
remain'd yet ſenſeleſs. Three days afterwards a Tumour ap- 
pearing on the Occiput, I open'd it, and obſerving a Fracture 
there, I a ſecond time trepann d the Patient, a great deal of 
Blood iſſuing out at each Performance, and in proportion to 
the flowing out of that Liquid, the Senſes returned; I conti- 
nued to dreſs, and cur'd the Patient. In 1692, a Girl aged) 
Years happening to be amongſt ſome people who were play- 


ing eat Nine-pins, the Bowl, which was thrown up into the 


Air, inſtead of falling amongſt the Pins, fell upon the Head of 
this litile Girl, who fainted away; ſhe was carried to her Fa- 
ther, who kept a Publick Houſe near the Recolet' College. | 
was ſent for, and obſerved two great Contuſions on the'Os Pa. 
rietale or Sinciput, I open'd the biggeſt of them, in which I diſ- 
cerned a Fracture of the Bone, which I trepann'd; two Days 


after finding the other Contuſion not decreafing, I was obliged 


to open it; and finding there another Fracture, I could not a- 


void trepanning that alſo; upon which the Patient grew ſenſi- 


ble, the Symptoms diminiſhed as the Wound ſuppurated, and 
ſhe grow well. The firſt of theſe Inſtances proves the counter or 


oppoſite Blow 3 and the ſecond ſhews, that it may flie from one 


part of the Head to the other; for tis not eaſie to believe, that 


each of theſe Patients received two different Blows, juſt at the 
- Places. where the counter Blows are affirmed to happen. 


The Signs of Fractures of the Cranium extracted from the 


beſt Authors, and ranged in order by the Moderns, are of two 


ſorts, either ſenſible or rational. 

The ſenſible Signs are theſe which fall under the Senſe of 
the Patient and the Chirurgeon. Thoſe which regard the Pa- 
tient, are the hearing of a Noiſe, and the cracking of the Bone 
at the very Moment. he was wounded; his hearing upon ftri- 


king on the dilcoyered Bone a noiſe like that of a crack d Pot, 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 271 
ites any thing hard with his Teeth: But this laſt Sign is un- 
rain; for 1 have ſeen forme who held a Handkerchief be- 
nix their Teeth; and upon drawing it out, were not ſenſi- 
le of any Pain in the Wound, though their Skull was'broken; 
nd others who felt it, though they had no Fracture, by rea- 
fon the Wound vas on or about one of the Crotaphites or Tem- 
aa Muſcles, to which either any Effort or Motion of the Jaw 
eiſiy communicates it ſelf. | 

The Signs on which the Chirurgeon forms his Judgment, 
are ſuch as either reſult from his Sight, when the Fracture is 
ſo apparent as to be obvieus to his Eyes; or from his Touch, 
when he can feel with his Finger, or with a Probe, an inequa- 
lity of the Bone. 

The rational Signs depend on the efficient Cauſe, the nature Conſidera- 
ef the Wound, and its Symptoms. With regard to the effici- tions on the 
ent Cauſe, three things are to be conſidered; Firſt of all, the efficiene 
perſon which gave the Blow, whether ſtrong and robuſt, Cauſe. 
whether he ſtruck in Rage, and with Violence, and whether 
he ſtood higher than the wounded” Patient; all Circumſtances 
which denote that the Blow was given with more force ; where- 

u their Oppoſites hint the contrary : Secondly, With what Wea- 
pon the Blow was given; for Inſtance, if with a Stick, we 
are to confider its Dimenſions, whether thick or ſmall ; its 
Make, whether of a heavy or light Wood; its Figure, whe- 
ther even or uneven, round, ſquare, or triangular ; and laftly, 
its quality, and the form of the Sabftance, whether an Inſtru- 
ment of Iron or Lead, ſharp-edg'd and cutting, or blunt and 
bruiſing ; or if twas a Stone, whether large or ſmall, whether 
it fell from a very high Place, Cc. 8 

Concerning the nature of the Wound, firſt of all we are to On the na- 
examine its Dimenſions; for the larger it is, the more reaſon ture of the 
there is to ſuſpect a Fracture; ſecondly, whether tis accom- Hound. 
panied with a remarkable Contuſion, which will ſhew that 
the Blow was. bruiſing ; thirdly, its Situation, becauſe being 
on a thin Bone, as the Parietal, or Sinciput, tis more likely 
to be crack'd than the Occiput. | 

On the Symptoms or Accidents, the Chirurgeon is to ob- Aud of the 
ſerve of what nature they are, there being primitive and con- Symptoms. 
ſecutive; the former happen at the inſtant of the Receipt of 
the Wound; for inſtance, the Patient was ſtunn'd, as is an Ox 
when knock'd down, and fell like a Sack of Corn; there fol- 
lowed immediately a Flux of Blood at the Mouth, Noſe er Ears. 
with the Loſs of judgment, Voice and Memory : The Conſe- 
cuttve Symptoms come after the Fracture, as Nauſeating, Vo- 
miting, a Fever, and Drowyſineſs. 

The Knowledge of all theſe Signs is of uſe to the Chirur- 
geon, to enable him to give his Judgment, which he forms 
trom three Particulars, from the nature of the Wound, the art 


vonnded, and the Symptoms; Firſt from the Wound, which bs 
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Firſt Pre- 
caution. 


The Sixth Demonſtration 
be large only in appearance, as in thoſe given where there i; , 
great Confuſion, as in the Army; or its Conſequence,as thoſe call 
Trichiſmus, and Rogme, which ſeem but ſmall'Clefts, and yet ar 
more dangerous than theſe which are deeper : Secondly, thy 
Part, which is here taken univerſally deduced from the whal 
Body, as the Age, Temperament and Strength; or particulu 
ly, viz. for the Place of the Wound, which is more dangeroy 
when in the fore-part, becauſe the Bones there are thinner 
than when in the hind, where they are thicker ; the Danger 
is yet more eminent on the Temples, by reaſon of the Tender. 
neſs of thoſe Bones, and the Muſcles Crotaphites, which an 
very ſubject to Convulſions: They are alſo very dangerous ot 
the Calva, or Crown of the Head, on the right of the Fonts. 
nel, becauſe the Bone is there very thin, and the Blow ther 
falls more perpendicularly ; on the ſuperciliary Sinus, or Cui 
ties, by reaſon of the mucilaginous Liquer which iſſues out; 
and more dangerous on the Sutures than elſewhere, becauſe 
of the Laceration of the ſmall Fibres, and the Veſſels which 
move, in order to keep up the Communication of that Pla 
with the Dura-Mater, which occaſions an Effuſion of Blood in 
thoſe Parts; Thirdly, the Symptoms, which are either Uniy. 
ſal, as Fevers, Phrenſie, Convulſions and Palfies ; or Particy- 
lar, which are either good, as a ſmall Tumour, a Vermillion 
colour'd Fleſh, and a right Suppuration ; or ill, as a livid and 
blackiſh Colour, a Contuſion of the Fleſh or Bone, a fanious 
Matter, a viſcous Conſiſtence, and a Roughneſs of the Bone, 
which ought to be ſmooth and even. 

The Chirurgeon carefully obſerving what I have juſt lid 
down, may form his Prognoſtick, which ought to be always 
dubious, particularly in Wounds of the Head, for ſome of them 
which ſeem very {light in the beginning, prove the direct Road io 
the Grave; he muſt be upon his Guard, and ſufficiently bleed lis 


Patient, to hinder the Extravaſation of Blood in the Brain, and 


not imitate the Chirurgeon of a certain Perſon of Quality at 
Court, who would not bleed a Lieutenant of the King's hun- 
dred SwiiZers, who had a great Contuſion on his Head, occ- 
ſioned by a Fall which he got in hunting; the extravaſated 
Blood impoſthumated, and he died within 40 Days. 

Tis a Miſtake which ought to be removed, that after forty 
Days the Danger is over: *Tis indeed true, that at the Expi- 
ration of that Term, there is Reaſon to hope ſo; but ſo ma- 

ny have been ſeen to die of their Wounds after that time, that 
we cannot promiſe our ſelves any thing certain on that Head- 
If the wounded Perſon commits any Debauch with Wine or 
Women, if he is expoſed to great Heats or Cold, if he is of 2 
tender Conſtitution, and his Pulſe does not re- aſſume its for- 
mer Vigour; or laſtly, if he don't take care of himſelf, he runs4 
riſque even after the ſixtieth Day. The Civilians have laid it 
down as a Rule amongſt them, that the Dangers are over al- 
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ter the Expiration of 40 Days; and that if any of theſe Patients 
die then, their Death was not cauſed by the Wound; becauſe 
'tis requiſite the Judges ſhould have a fixed time to condemn A; 
or abſolve thoſe which wounded them ; but a prudent Chirur- * 
geon ought not to anſwer for any till after the Expiration of 
the hundredth Day. 


The Cure of Wounds in the Head, in which the Skull is not 2277 
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concerned, does not any otherwiſe differ from thoſe of other Hound 
Parts, than in ſome Circumſtances which are to be obſerved. the Hea 
Firſt, before all things the Hair muſt be ſhorn off; to perform different 
which with the leſs Pain, we are to moiſten the Place with from others 
Water and Oil mixed together, (to which we give the Name 

of Hydrolaum,) taking care that none of the Hair get into 

che Grifice; but if we cannot prevent ir, the Wound muſt be 

waſhed with warm Wine before tis dreſſed. Secondly, The 

patient is obliged to fortifie himſelf more againſt Cold in Wounds 


cl ot the Head, than in other; becauſc*risan Enemy to the Brain, 

wal and nothing ought therefore to be applied to them, which is _ 
t kun actually cold. Thirdly, At the beginaing we lay the Patient 

*. ug on the Part oppoſite to the Wound, to avoid Fluxion and Pain, 

"1 2nd afterwards the Inflammation being over, and the Suppu- 

11-0 ration ſupervening, we cauſe him wha laid on the wounded 

wy Face, that the Pus may come out of the Wound with the 

. 1. greater Eaſe. 


The Wounds which immediately diſcover the Cranium, and Treatment 
thoſe in which it diſcovers it ſelf by the Corruption of the of Wounds 
Pericranium afterwards, the Pone not being hurt, need not a- of the Head 


Bone, 


4 by ny other Treatment than fimple Wounds. Thoſe cauſed by which 4if- 
park a Contufion, muſt be longer ſuppurated than thoſe made by cover the 


Incifion; and when the Brain is but very little diſcover'd, the Skull. 
Wound muſt not be too much ſtopt or tented, but we muſt 
leave the Bone at liberty to cover again, which it ſometimes 
does without coming to an Abſceſs, eſpecially in Children. 
But when 'tis much ftript, that is, come to Exfoliation, to 
which it comes in more or leſs time, according as the Patient 
is more or leſs moiſt, or dry; we are not to apply any thing 
Unctuous to the Bone, but only lay on a Pledget dipt in Bran- 
; forty dy or Spirits of Wine, impregnated with a Tincture of Aloes, 
——_ KL elſe we pour on the Bone a little of Fioravanti's white Bal- 
Fa . am. The Exfoliation which happens is not always ſenſible, 
N. that is, we don t actually ſee a Leaf or Slip of the Bone ſepa» 
Head. ne all in one piece; but tis ſometimes inſenſible, coming a- 
ine or Way with the Suppuration by ſmall imperceptible Parcels: But 
of whether it happen one way or the other, when we ſee any 
© fore Fleſh ſticking to the Bane, we ſuffer it to re · unite with that 
runs « hy Lips of the Wound, in order to procure its cicatrifing 
laid it 328 | | 
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Pan. common Figures which we give to theſe Incifions, 3 


Practice When there is no Wound, and we find on the Head a Con- 


this Opera- may ſlide in the Point of the Sciſſars C, the ſame way, and ſo 
tion. diſcover the Skull; and when all is adherent, he uſes the ſtrait 
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Figure of When there are Signs that the Bone is hurt, and we think 
the Prepa- it neceſſary to uſe the Trepan, it the Wound is not large e. ge 
ratory Inci- nough to apply it, we muſt dilate it. The Inciſions uſed in 
ſion for theſe ſorts of Wounds, muſt be made in the ſhape of an X 
the Tre- a T. an N, or the numerical Figure 7: Theſe are the moſt 


to the nature of the Wound. Thoſe form'd like an R, whic 
are alſo called croſs ones from their Reſemblance to a Croſſ 
are made on the middle of the Coronal Bone and the Parietale, 
When the Wound approaches ſome Suture, the Incifion is 
made like a T, cutting that Branch of the Wound neareſt the 
Suture ; but we alſo prolong the oppoſite Branch, in order 

ſufficiently to diſcover the Skull. Thoſe made near the Ten. 
poral Muſcle, or the Sutures, are ſhaped like an V, or Figure 
of 7, to avoid the ſtripping of the Parts: But in general, we 
comply with the Figure and Situation of the Wound, which 
does not always permit us to ſhape it as we pleaſe. 


with re- tuſion, made by ſome hard Blow received, or by a Fall, in 
gard to ſe. which the Patient has loſt his Senſes, bleeds at the Noſe, Mouth, 
veral Con. or Ears; the Contuſion is immediately to be open'd by a croſs 
tuſuns. Inciſion, which is to be made with the Abſceſs Lancet A. I 
'tis ſwell d very high, and, in opening it, we find the Peri 
cranium ſeparated from the Cranium, tis a Sign the Blow wu 
very violent, and that we muſt proceed to the Trepan : To 
which purpoſe we make uſe of the ſmall flat Silyer Probe B, 
But if the Contuſion is a light one, and the Symptoms are not 
preſſing, we endeavour to diſſolve it, by ſhaving the Place, 
bathing it with Spirit of Wine, laying on it the Betony Phi. 
ſter, bleeding the Patient, and obliging him to reſt very muck; 

Thus tis frequently cur'd without opening. 
The Appa- If the Chirurgeon is obliged either to dilate a Wound, or 
ratus, open a Contuſion, he muſt prepare a quantity of Lint, 2. 
ſtringent Powders, and alſo ſome ſmall Bits or Buttons of Vi- 
trio}, in caſe of an Hemorrhage : Then his Apparatus being 
diſpoſed, he muſt cauſe the Bed to be prepared, that is, a Sheet 
to be put ſeveral times double under the Head, by reaſon of 
the Effuſion of Blood which will happen, then cauſing the Pa- 
tient's Head to be held by a Servant, he makes an Incilion 
where he thinks neceſſary, to that end making uſe of the 1t- 
Manner of ſtrument which he judges moſt proper. It 'tis a Wound, and 
performing the Probe runs in betwixt the Pericranium and the Skull, be 


Incifion Knife D, and reſting his Fore finger on the back of 
that Inſtrument, cuts through to the Cranium; and then with 
the Myrtle-Leaf-Knife E, he raiſes and widens the edges of 
the Wound, and ſeparating the Pericranium as gently as poſſible, 


in order to abate the Pain, which never fails of being very po 
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ink gent in that Moment, by reaſon of the Tenſion of the nervous 


l © WH Membranes, the Divulſion or Laceration of which are hereby 
* occaſion d. The Wound being ſufficiently dilated, it muſt be * 
"a dreſſed with dry Lint for the firſt time, in order to ſuck up 
955 and exhauſt the Blood which iſſues out: If the Hemorrhage be 
hic great, the bottom of the Wound being ſtopt with Linten Tents, 
to clear its Lips, we finiſh with Covering them with. flat 


Pledgets charg'd with Aſtringents, on which we lay a large 
Pliſter, Bolſters, and over all bind on the Cover-chief or Head- 
bandage, which I have ſhewed you amongſt the Bandages in | 
the firſt Demonſtration. If an Artery be open d. which ejects How to flop 
a great quantity of Blood, to the ſtopping of which Bolſters the Blood 
Rand Bandages have been in vain apply d acroſs it, the Appara- when an 
ts is to be taken off, in order to lay on the Place at which Artery it 
the Blood flows out, a ſmall Cauſtick Button, or bit of Vi- cut. 
triol: But the beſt way is that propoſed by Parey, which is to 
paſs through the curve Needle F, threaded with the wax'd 
Thread G, above the Veſſel, which entring on one fide, and 
piercing the hairy Scalp ſo that the Thread takes in the Ar- 
tery, we herewith bind it up, making a Knot with the two 
ends of the Thread on a ſmall Linnen Bolſter H; and, by this 
Means, we ſecurely ſtop the Flux of Blood, and avoid the Scar 
which the Vitrioline Button would produce. | 

The next Day, at the Expiration of twenty four hours, the Several 


* ordinary time of taking off the Dreſſing or Apparatus, we Methods of 
ea *. ben ſee the Bone uncovered, and ſearch it to ſee whether 'tis Practice in 
Place wounded, being very careful that we be not deceived; for the divers Ca- 
"wh Incifion being made on the Level, the Point of the Inciſion- ſes. 
Lr Knite may have left on the Skull a long Scratch or Track, 
aich may reſemble a Cleft or Crack: We are alſo carefully 

1, WM oid being miſtaken on the Sutures, which, in ſome Pati- 
0 5 ents, divide into two Parts the Coronal, as well as the Occipi- 
of vi. — which we are to treat in the ſame manner as Fra- 
being — If we find a finking in, we muſt raiſe it again : If 
Sheet e Wound be but a bare-Cleft, it is to be ſcraped with a ſort 
fon of N Tooth-ſcraper, according to the ancient Practice: If there 
be br 7 Splinters which prick the Dura- Mater, we remove them; 
\cifion 3 are others whoſe Points jet outwards, we cut them 
he In- and if there be a Bruiſe, it muſt be crepann'd. 
d, and WW: | have already told you, that the Cranium is ſometimes tliruſt 
al be 5. © Contuſion, which we call Ileſis; that in Children, the 
$9 eee by a Spring returned to its firſt Eſtate : But if it 
* would reſettle it ſelf, if the Dent be but ſmall, and free from 
ack of ay Symptoms, we are to leave it ſo ; it may continue, and 
n with . Patient recover without any ill Conſequences : Whereas if 
iges of 1 large, and might preſs on the Dura-Mater and the 
ible 7% we muſt of Neceſſity have endeavoured to raife what 
ry pun er or ſunk in. To which end we are to mike a ſmall 

gen in the middle of the Bone with the Gimlet or Terebel- 
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lam 1, which ſerves to faſten to a Levitor K. which ends in 
a Screw; by which Means, drawing from within outwards, 
we endeavour to raiſe that part of the Bone which is ſunk in: 
If the Hand be not ſufficient, the Chirurgeon fixes another 
ſmall Levitor, L, to the Triploid Elevator Trepan M, ſo call'd 
from its three Feet, which we place on the Head; then turn. 
ing the Screw, which is at the upper part, we by little and 
little raiſe up what was depreſſed: The Bones being returned 
to their even Station, we take out both the Trepan and the 
Levitor, dreſs the Wound in the ſame manner, as that where 
the Bone is barely diſcoyered, and continue the ſame Courl: 
till the Cure is compleated, at leaſt if no Symptoms ſupervene 
which oblige us to the Trepan. | 
Formerly, when we found a Crack in the Skull, we made 
uſe of the Tooth-ſcraper inſtead of the Trepan; this Operation 
was rank'd with the ſecond ſort of cutting, it was practiſed 
on the hard Parts, the Chirurgeon ſcraping off the Bone u 
much as he thought neceſſary. The uſe of theſe Bone · ſcr. 
pers was ſo common, that they always had a Place among 
the Trepanning Inſtruments, and the Cutlers to this Day put 
them amongſt 'em, unleſs particularly forbidden. Of thele 
Scrapers there are pointed, round, oval, and flat ones, which 
were alternatively uſed : For Inſtance, in a Crack or Cut, the 
Chirurgeon began to ſcrape the Wound with the flat Scrape! 
marked N; then with the oval one O, next with the round 
one P, which ſunk deeper in, and finiſhed with the pointed 
one Q, which went to the bottom, obſerving to wet them 
from time to time with cold Water when he uſed them, ll 
they ſhould grow warm with rubbing againſt the Bone. 4. 
ter the Chirurgeon had found the bottom of the Cleft or Cub 
he firew'd it with Cephalic Powders, prepared with Ariſtob- 
chia, Myrrhe and Aloes; and by theſe Means the Ancients 
thought to avoid the Trepan: But at preſent theſe Bone-ſcre 
pers are grown out of uſe, when there is a Crack, becauſe 
a Caſe of that ſort, there is always an Effuſion of Blood 0 
the Dura Mater, which the Scraper cannot get out, and which 
abſolutely requires the Trepan to make way for it, leſt by !t 
continuance there, coming to putrifie, it does not draw on the 
laſt and greateſt of Evils; wherefore we don't loſe that time 
in ſcraping, which ought to be employed in the Relief of tht 


Patient, | Al 

Uſe of the If, by the Aperture, we meet with a denting in call'd u 
Levitors. pieſma, one or ſeveral of whoſe Splinters preſs on the Duin or 
Mater, we muſt do our beſt to raiſe them up, or take them have 

out, it they are not very faſt fix d. We raiſe them with o Con: 

of the three following Leviters ; the firſt R is curve; the ſe have 

cond & is flat, and the third T is ſtrait, but a little bent at th Mar, 

end; or elſe we take them away with the Forceps V, ſhaped like 0 

Wie 


a Crow's Bill. I have ſeen Fractures, in which, after * 
9 8 take 
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taken out ſeveral bony pieces, the Dura - Mater has been diſ- 
cover'd for the ſpace of about half a Hand's breadth, and yet 
the Patients have recover'd. If ſome Splinters happen to be 
ſo firmly fix'd, that we cannot get them out, we muſt rather 
leave them tor ſome time, than commit any Violence in or- 
der to tear them out, I have told you, that we are to raiſe 
xr take out the Splinters, but that was, ſuppoſing that we got 
gold of them, for if we cannot reach them, we ought to per- 
form the Operation of the Trepan on a firm and ſound Bone 
near the Fracture; ſliding a Levitor into the hole of the Tre- 
pan, we raiſe up all the Splinters which preſs on the Dura- 
Mater; and if it be neceſſiry to take them out, we according» 
Y draw out that which is the eaſieſt looſen'd firſt, which faci- 
Itates the extirpation of all the reſt. 
The Fracture is an Engixoma, in which there are ſome gf ;4, 
oints of the Bones elevated outwards, ſome order them to be Forfex. 
cut off with the inciſive Forfex X, and if we cannot atrain our 
end with that Inſtrument, that we take the other Forfex Y, 
which goes with a Screw, and will infallibly cut them, - by 
reaſon a Screw may exert beyond compariſon more force than 
Hand. There is alſo invented a little Mallet Z, whoſe head of the 
is of Lead, and a very ſharp little Steel Chiſſel A, with which Leaden 
we may cut the Splinters as we would a Stone, and the Mallet Arallet and 
ding of Lead, the Blows would nor ſo much hurt the Brain, Chiſſel. 
4s if it were of a harder ſu'\\ſtance. But for my part I ap- 
prove neither the Forfex, Chiſſel nor Mallet; for if a part of 
a piece of Bone flies our, the other end muſt be thruſt in; and 
therefore going roughly to work to diſengage that piece, we 
bazard the injuring the Dura-Mater. If I have recited to you 
theſe old Operations, tis not to adviſe, nor wholly diſſwade the 
uſe of them, but only to lay before you the ſeveral forts of 
practice, that you may determine which are to be tollow'd or 
rejeted on ſeveral Occaſions, 
In ſhort, if the Fracture is ſuch as abſolutely requires tre- 
panning, that is an Operation which muſt not be deterr'd ; 
and, as *tis- one of the moſt conſiderable in Chirurgery, and 
tie Practice of which is moſt frequently neceſſary, the Chi- 
Iurgeon cannot be too drcumiped and attentive, with re- 
gud to all the particulars exacted by Art, in order to the due 
performance of it. 
All the Pains which the Ancients took to invent Scrapers, 
ad other Inſtruments which you have juſt now ſeen, being 
in order to put off the Trepanning as long as poſſible; it muſt 
ve been impoſſible for them to have rais'd a finking in, or 
Contufion, or have redreſs'd a denting in, or that they ſhould 
ve any certain ſigns of an effuſion of Blood on the Dura- 
Mater, to determine them for that Operation. They waited ' 
the Symptoms infallibly pointing out to them the indiſpen- 
ble neceſſity of performing it, and ſometimes thoſe Acci- 
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dents appear d ſo (lowly, that the Trepan became uſeleſt 
by that time they came to reſolve to uſe it: But being, a 
preſent, arm'd with regard to this Operation, we prevent the 
Symptoms, and believe it ſufficient that there are Signs tht 
they may happen, to anticipate them without allowing them 
time to draw on all the inconveniencies which they poſſibly 
may. For Inſtance, if at the moment the Patient receives a bloy 
Symptoms on his Head, he talls down ſenſeleſs, that is enough to juſtify 
which the Trepanning him; theſe Symptoms happening at the ver 
ought to inſtant of the Wound, indicate that the Cemmotion havin 
determine been very great, there muſt neceſſarily be extravaſated Blood: 
the Chirur- If we wait to diſcover whether this Blood comes to an Ab. 
geo for ſceſs, by certain Signs, as a Fever, pain in the Head, and ſtupid 
the Tre- Dofing, tho' the Trepan ſhould then give iſſue to that pury- 
pan. lent Matter, the ill Impreſſions and Diſorders occaſion d by it 
continuance, cannot be repair'd by all the good Effects of the 

Operation, and the Patient can ſcarce ſurvive it, 
An in- This Diſcourſe is deſign'd only to encourage you in the Pre 
ſtance on Ctice of this Operation, and prove to you, that the Moments 
the Head, are very valuable, and ought to be well employ'd. A young 
1 Lord getting a Fall whilft Hunting with the Duke of Bur 
gundy, receiv'd a Contuſion on one of the Parietals, which 
was thereby hurt; I made the croſs Inciſion, and Trepant'd 
him in the preſence of Monſieur Felix, the whole being per. 
form d within the firſt twenty four Hours; the Blow had þ 
ſtunn d and ſtupified him, that before his Cure he was not ſenſ. 
ble of his having beenTrepann'd: Twas that Stumefaction which 
made us conclude, that there muſt be an effuſion of Blood in 
his Head, and we accordingly found a great quantity; if we 
had ſtay'd for other Symptoms to confirm us, we had not {uc- 
ceeded ſo well. To conclude, tho' we equally blame those 
which are too haſty, and thoſe which deter it too long; jet 
tis better to err on the fide of the former than the latter; for 
tho* purſuant to this Maxim we may happen to trepan ſoms, 
which the Event may ſhew might have been exempred from 
that Operation; tis yet moſt proper in all dubious Caſes to 
have recqurſe to it, becauſe, generally ſpeaking, no finiſter 
effects can attend the performance of it, and on the deferring 

pf it depends no leſs than the Patient's Life. 


Apblicati- Trepanning, which is deriv'd from the Greek Word Trej4- 

on of the nein, that is to turn, is a Chirurgical Operation, rank'd in the 

Tre pan. firſt Species of piercing, we apply to hard parts, with an In- 

Fj ſtrument made in form of a round Saw, which is turn'd t0 

raiſe up part of the Skull, to which it is almoſt peculiar. Some 

Authors preſcribe ic to the Sternum, and to the Ribs: I have 

ſeen it perform'd on the Sternum but in vain, for the Patient 

' dy'd; bui I never ſaw it practisd on the Ribs, nor can I com- 

prehend how it can be-apply'd without breaking ſuch thin 

Bones: Whergfore we only uſe it to the Head, where * * 
F 2 1 ſolo 
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ſolutely 1 in ſeveral Caſes, ſince tis an undoubted Truth 
that many Perſons owe their Life to it. 

The Trepan is more ſucceſsful in ſome Countries than in Place: 
others; at Avignon and Rome it cures all; but ſore Legs are where the 
fatal there, and to cure them the Patient muſt leave the Town. Trepan ſuc- 
At Faris the Trepan is very ſucceſsful; and alſo at Verſailles ceeds. 
where very tew of its Patients dye: But they all die aty the 
Hotel Dieu of Paris, by reaſon of the Infection of the Air 
which falls on the Dura Mater, and conveys thither its Cor- 
mp ion; which is what ought to be repreſented to the Admi- 
niſtrators, and it is to be wiſh'd that there was a place in the 
Suburbs of Paris appointed tor. thoſe Patients wounded on the 
Head, by which means many would eſcape, for want of which 


S expedient we ſee, with Grief, that tis fatal to every one. 


All Authors point out to us fix places to which they forbid Reaſons 
the Application of the Trepan. Firſt, to the Fontanell of the which 
Head in Children, becauſe the Bone is not ſolid enough to hinder the 
bear it. Secondly, On the Sutures, becauſe of the Veſſels to Trepanning 
which they give Paſſage, in order to preſerve the Communica- of ſome 
tion betwix: the Dura- Mater and the Diploe. Thirdly, On places. 
the Superciliary Sus, by reaſon of their Cavities, thro' which 
filrates a Humour which would render the Wound incurable. 
Fourthly, To the Temples, as well by reaſon of the Temporal 
Muſcle, as becauſ- he Bones there joining like Scales, the 
piece of Bone which we are to raiſe up would ſeparate in two. 

Fifhly, To the declinmg or inferior parts of the Head, becauſe 
thc Brain in its continual Motion would force the Dura-Mater 
out. Sixthly, To great Bruiſes, for the Bones being looſe, we 
cannot ſet the Tr:pan upon it without ſinking them on the 
Dura- Mater, Theſe Precautions are juſt, and founded on 
Nealon, but are not to be rigorouſly obſerv'd ; when the Pa- 
tient is in danger, the Chirurgeon is to purſue his Courſe, and 
nther run the riſque of the inconveniencies attending theſe 
Places, than to ſuffer the Patient to be loſt; but he ought yet 
to keep as diſtant from them, as the figure and fituation of 
tie Wound will permit. The Chirurgeon is to chuſe the beſt 
in th-ſe Caſes 3 but not to be ſo inhuman as to ſee his Patient 
periſh tor want f the Trepan, which has cur'd an infinite 
number, who have been thought in a deſperate Condition. 

In ſeveral Operations there are two times, one of Choice, 
and the other of Neceſſity; but in this laſt we are ignorant of 
the time of Election, at leaſt, if it is not to haſten or defer it 
ſome Hours: There is only that of Neceſſity which determines 
us and that is always preſſing, as well by the preſent Symp- 
toms, as thoſe which may every moment ſupervene, and 
which ought to be prevented; wherefore we are to pitch an 

e lureſt way, which is to haſten the Trepan. 

The Exfoliarrve Trepan ought not to be uſed; I don't know 
who could haye invented it; but that way of piercing the Bene 

T 4 


by 
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by ſcraping it, and raiſing ſeveral leaves one after another, myf 
very much ſhock the Head, and do more Miſchief than good, 
It has in its middle a point which ſerves to fix it, but which 
may wound the Dura Mater, becauſe we have not the liber) 
of taking it out as we do the Needle in common Trepans, { 
am not the firſt which has condemn'd their uſe; but fince we 
have ſuppreſs'd this Inſtrument; and you don't ſee it amongf 
the Trepans lately made, I preſent you with it in the XXX] 
| Plate, that you may be more fully convinc'd of its Defect. 
Of the or. In the Trepans there are three Crowns, the one little, the 
dinary other midling a, and the other larger, the Queſtion is, which 
Trepans, of theſe three is to be us'd, and what quantity of Bone iz t 
be taken out. ' Authors anſwer, that generally the leaſt is to 
be preferr*d, becauſe the Brain ought to be as little uncover 
as poſſible, and a great Aperture is moſt difficult to cure; but 
there are Caſes in which the great Crown is moſt proper 
For Inſtance, in two Sciſſures, when we can take both ofthem 
in at once, tis better to make uſe of it, than to be oblig'd to 
perform two Trepannings with the little one. 
We have obſerved fix places to which the application of the 
Trepan 1s forbidden, let's now take a view of thoſe on which 
it ought to be us d; which, generally ſpeaking, are always the 
places where the Blow was given, but in particular there ar 
Circumſtances which give us reaſon to ſet it diftanr from 
them, which we are to obſerve before we proceed to Oper: 
tion. 
Circum- Firſt, When the Wound is in the upper parts of the Head 
fances to We are to Trepan the loweſt part of the Wound to facilitat 
be obſer q the running off of the Blood and Matter; and when the Wound 
for the ap. is in the inferior parts, we muſt apply the Trepan to the high 
plication of *lt place, in order to keep at a diſtance from the Baſis of the 
the Trepan, Brain. 
Secondly, If the Wound- be a Crack, we are not to fix tht 
Trepan either in the middle of, or far diſtant from it, but tit 
Teeth of the Crown are to be placed on it, that the Bone be- 
ing forced to exfoliate, the Splinters may the more eaſily ſe- 
parate. | 
Thirdly, In a great Contufien which the Levitor and Tri 
ploid Levitor cannot raiſe up, we apply the Trepan to the mid- : 
dle of the finking, that thruſting the Levitors into the Hole 
which that will have made, we may endeavour to reſtore it to 
its due level. | 
Fourthly, The' the Contuſion be but light without Sciſſure 
and tho it ſeem a bare dent, like that made by the Blow of 
Hammer on Wood, it ought yet to be Trepann'd, becauſe the 
Fibres of the Bones are there diſunited; in which caſe the I 
panning is to be perform'd on the bruis'd place. 
Fifthly, When the Wound is an Ecpieſma, that is, a Bruiſe t 


tended with ſeveral Splinters, which preſs on and fatigue the 
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interior Membranes, the Trepan is to be placed on the next 
Bone, which ought to be ſtable and firm, in order to ſuſtain 
the little Efforts made in piercing it, and to facilitate the rai- 
ſing of the ſeparated Splinters, by reſting on them the Inſtru- 
ments prepared for that end, 

Sixthly, For an Engixoma, or a piece of Bone like a Draw- 
bridge, and for a Camaroſis, or the middle of the fractured 
kone, reſembling the back of a Tortoiſe, it ought. to be tre- 

an'd on the adjoining part, in order afterwards to-re-place 
the Bones, ſo as they may not be able any way to incommode 
the Dit ar Mater. 8 


** 


A things well conſider'd, and the Operation reſoly'd oa. 


the Chirurgeon 1s to employ his Attention on all thoſe things 


which are to be 8 before Trepanning, on thole 
which are to be obſerv*d during that Operation, and on the 


meaſures which he is. to taxe after it. 


281 


Before Trepanting, the latient (if poſſible) is to be placed Proper 
in a back Chamber far from the Street, in a quiet Place free place for 
from all Noiſe, and where the ſound of Bells may not reach the wound. 

his Ears. The Door muſt be hung with ſome ſort of hanging ed Patiens ? 


on the infide, and the Window proyided with double Shutters, 
to prevent the entrance ot the cold Air and Winds: Tis pro- 
per that the Chamber ſhould be indifferent large, that it ma 


retzin a moderate portion of Air. The Chirurgeon then dif- The Appa- 
poſes his Apparatus, which confiſts in the firſt place in the In- ratus. 


ſtruments requiſite to the performance of the Operation, Se- 
condly, in the Neceſſgries requir'd to. the dreſſing the Patient 
after that is over: Wherefore he is to prepare two Baſins, in 
the firſt of which he is to diſpoſe the Inſtruments which you 
will ſee in the XXXI& Plate, and in the ſecond he is to place 
whatever is neceſſary to the Dreſſing, and which I ſhall ſhew 
you in the XXXIId Plate, 


FiGURE 
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ErcurReE XXXI. The APPARATUS for 
TREPANNING. 
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Situation HE Inſtruments are to be prepar'd in an adjoining Cham- ; 
of the Pa- ber, and rang'd in order in a broad Diſh or Baſin, cover'd T 
tient. with a folded Napkin, after which it muſt be cover'd with . 
another Napkin before tis brought into the Patient's Cham- b 

ber, tha: he may not be affrighted at the Sight of them. The p 

Patient is to be fituated in a convenient poſture, that is, his 

Head fo turn'd, that the Wound is uppermoſt and high, in . 

order to ſuſtain the Trepan perpendicularly plac'd on it. The a 

Bed is to be remov'd into the Chamber, that a Servant may | 


lye 


TTY % TU iin 53 bu rms $ 
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lye at the Beds head, in order to hold the Patient's Head the 
firmerz and if the Operator judges that place more commo- 
dious for him, he places himſelf there; the Patient's Head is to 
he laid on a Pillow, under which is thruſt a ſmall Board to : 
hinder its ſinking during the Operation. The Chirurgeon Pre para- 
then cauſes his Hair to be ty'd behind him, that it may not gion for che 
fall a-croſs his Eyes when he ſtoops; and if he has a Peruque, Operation. 
he takes it off, and puts on a little Cap, which will not at all 
hinder him: And whilſt ſome Attendant holds Fire in a Cha- 
fing-Diſh B, in the middle of the Bed, he muſt cauſe to be 
lighted the two ſmall Wax Lights A, join'd and twifted toge- 
ther, chat they may not give two ſeparate Lights; theſe 
twiſting Wax. Lights are better than others, becauſe they ea- 
fily bend, and may be drawn near to, or kept at a diftance 
from the Operator, as may be found neceſſary. We next lay 
n the Wound, which we cleanſe with the falſe Linten Tent 
C, to render the Operation leſs painful, the Ears of the Pati- 
ent are ſtopp'd with the two little Balls DD of Cotton or 
Lint, I believe, that the Noiſe which' riſes in the Ears when 
they are ſtopp'd, hinders the hearing the ſmall Noiſe which 
the Crown of the Trepan makes in ſawing the Skull; but I 
have ſeen this Ceremony forgotten, and the Patient never the 
worſe. If the Lips of the Wound are not ſufficiently rais'd, 
and are in danger of touching the Teeth of the Crown, we - 
muſt, with the four ſmall Bands EEEE thruſt under them, of the Di- 


| 
and whoſe ends we cauſe to be held by the Apprentice who lation of | i el 


holds the Head, or ſome other Youth, ſeparate them from one the Wound. 
another ; but if the Wound is ſufficiently dilated, and ſo wide 

that the Lips don't touch the Inſtrument, we are without loſs 

of time to prepare for the Operation, 


vation of which is more eſſential than thoſe which I have juſt 
now hinted, The Chirurgeon muſt begin wich the choice of 
the Crown which he intends to uſe ; wherefore I ſhew you 
three of different fizes, the one larger F, the middling one G, 
and the little one H, and being determin'd by the nature and 
figure of the Wound it ſelf, he pitches on that which is moſt 
convenient: He preſents it to the place to which he is reſoly'd 


the Crown . 
of the Tre- 
— | 


In Trepanning there are yet ſome Circumſtances, the Obſer- Cie of | | 5 G j 
| 
; 


to apply it, remembring that it muſt not touch the Lips of the 4 
Wound of the Pericranium, which would give the Patient a iq 


moſt ſenfible Pain in the Operation; and then he turns the Crown 
once or twice round, to mark the Circumference which is to 
bound the Trepan, and to diſcover the middle. He next takes Uk of the 


4B 
„% 


the Gimlet I, on which he mounts the Piercer K, which he Gizlat and 1 | | 


fixes on the place traced out by the point of the Pyramid which 
was in the Crown, and turning it five or fix Rounds, he makes 
z ſmall Orifice of the depth of a half Line, or the four and 
twentieth part of an Inch, which ſerves to lodge the point of 
his Piramid, and ſo to conduct the Crown, that it ſhall not 


Piercer. 


waver | 
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waver either on one fide, or the other. The Piercer bei 

taken out of the Gimlet, the Chirurgeon fixes in its ſtead the 

Crown G, which he is to uſe, and places it on the mark'q 

Place; and then with his Left-hand holding the Top or 

Ball of the Gimlet, upon which he leans his Forehead, he 

turns the Inſtrument with his right Hand againſt the Grain of 

the Teeth oi the Saw, that they may cut. He turns it at firſt 

gently, till the Crown has a little penetrated the Bone, in or. 

der to mend its Pace at the beginning; in which there is no 

Danger. We cannot preſcribe how hard the Operator is to 

lean his Head, he is to determine that himſclt; for if he leans 

too hard, he will ſcarce be able to turn the Inſtrument ; and 

if he does not preſs it enough, he willnot penetrate: He muſt 

turn it equally, and not by fits and ſhecks, and when he be. 

lieves he has proceeded about the twelfth part of an Inch, 

he raiſes the Crown, and takes away the Pyramid L, with 

the Inſtrument M, becauſe it then becomes uſeleſs, the Perfo- 

ration being ſufficient to guide the Inſtrument without the Py. 

ramid, which may alſo happen (not without great Danger) 

What to be to prick the Dura-Mater. it we forget to take it out. The 
done when Pyramid then thus removed, the Crown is to be put into the 
we come Hole which it has made, and we keep turning of it *till we 
to the Di- come to the: Diplos, which we diſcern by the reddiſh Saw-duſt, 
ploe. and the Bluod which very frequently proceeds from it. We 
Dſe of then next withdraw the Crown, to clear it.of the Saw-duſt and 
the Quill. Blood w' h the little Bruſh N; and before we fix it on again, 
Of the we make uſe of the Piercer O, to prepare a Place for it in 
Levitor the Hole made by the Pyramid, in order, by its Means, to 
and Pier- raiſe up the piece of Bone; after it is perforated as deep as is 
cer. neceſſary, Having drawn out the Levitor, we again apply 
Extra the Crown, bu don't turn quite ſo .taſt, becauſe the ſecond 
fi of the Table is ſome'1mes thinner than the firſt: We ſeveral times 
extrava/a- draw out the Crown, in order to clean it. We probe the Cir- 
ted Blood, cuit made by the Crown with he Quill P, cut like a Tooth- 
por to diſcover whether the depth is equal, in order to 

an the harder on that fide of the Bone which is leaſt cut : 

In fine, he continues to raiſe up, and clean he Crown, and 

ſhakes or moves the piece with the Leviror Q, er with the 

Borer, and to probe the Pertoration as often as he thinks fit, 

till the Skull is intirely picrccd through, When the piece of 

Bone is looſcn'd, we may raiſe it wich the Myrtle-leav'd Knife 

R; and if chere remain any little Roughneſs at the bottom of 

the circular Hole, which may prick the Dura- Mater, and in- 
commode ir in its Motions, we cut them off with the Lenti- 

cular Penknife S, which we turn about the Circuit, the Len- 

til at the end of it preventing its hurting the Membranes: Du» 

ring this time, we diſcern the Blood to foul and fili the Hole, 

iſſuing out by Means ot the Pulſations of the Brain and Dura- 

Mater. We uſually cloſe the Noſe of the wounded Patient, '* 

| 2 . e make 
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make him hold his Breath; and with the Lenticular Inſtrument 
T. to repulſe the Dura Mater againſt the Brain, in order to 
the iſſuing out of the Blood. But if that Humour comes out 
of it ſelf, as it frequently happens, the Patient is to he ſpared 
the enduring of theſe ſmal! Efforts, and we are not to make 
any Compreſſion with the Lenticular, taking care, before we 
proceed to the dreſſing, with the falſe Tent V to abſorb the 


$ Efuſion of Blood. 


'Twould be a Fault in the Operation to bring off a piece of 
the Bone in the Cavity of the Crown when we withdraw it, 
fince we might then ſuſpect that, having turn'd the Inſtrament 
more than we ought, its Teeth had hurt the Dura-Mater, tho 
this Misfortune is what very rarely happens, unleſs it is fooliſh- 


ly and careleſly turn'd; for the Crown being ſhaped like a Py- 4 Faul to 
ramid, whoſe Point is turn'd from without inwards, it cannot 3, fear ds 


fall upon the Dura- Mater as ſoon as the Skull is cut, without 


being ſtopped at its largeſt place: But tho' the Fault of which 


we have been ſpeaking is a very ſlight one, we are yet to a- 
void falling into it, in order to eſcape the Cenſure of the Spe- 
ctators. The firſt Table of the Bone may be raiſed before the 
ſecond is cut, but tho? this is not the Operator's Fault, he is 
yet tacitly blam'd for it by thoſe who ſee it; wheretore he is 
to do his beſt to avoid all Reproach, ſince a Chigurgeon neves 
performs a conſiderable Operation without ſevere Cenſurers, 
which never forgive him any Fault. He is not to perform 
this precipitately, for fear of hurting the Brain and the Mem- 
branes 3 nor ought he to be ſo ſlow, as to tire and render im- 
patient, both the wounded Perſon and the Spectators; he ought 
to keep to the middle way, which depends on the Conduct 
and Dexterity of the Chirurgeon. 

When there is a great Contuſion, and ſeveral Cracks, we 
are to trepan twice, thrice, or four times, and more, if Neceſ- 
ſity require it. A young Maiden of about eleven or twelve, 
by a Fall from a Ladder, in 1705, bruiſed one of the Parietal 
Bones wholly, and one of the Temporals. Monſieur Mareſ- 
cal, on the next Day, trepan'd ber in two places, cauſed his 
Sen to do it in a third, and my Son who was preſent in a 


fourth. The next Day he applied two more, and afterwards © 


ſo often, as to make the whole number amount to twelve, 
and the Girl was very well cur'd- She is the Daughter of Mr. le 
Vaſſeur, at the Office of the Treaſurer of War at Verſailles. 


This ſo famous Inſtance ſhews, that we are not to be ſurpris'd 
at the Multitude of Trepans. 
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FIS uE XXXII. For the Dreſſing of the PA- 
TIENT after TREPANNING. 
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Of the On- 
DER and Blood is come out, tis ſufficient that it has a free Paſſage 
Marr of every Moment thro' the Orifice: We then clean out that which 
DxessnG. is in the hole of the Trepan, with the falſe Tents A A; and 
it we think there remains any ſmall Point about that Hole, 

which may prick the Dura-Mater, we are to cut it off with 

the Lenticular Penknife B, after which we prepare to * the 

| atient, 


* 


.* trepanning, we don't wait *till all the extravaſated 
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patient. The firſt thing which we do, is to pour on the Da- 
ra- Mater ſome Drops of white Balſam contained in the Viol 
C; we warm the Spoon D. in which is ſome Mel-Roſat, to 
mix with a little of this white Balſam; in which Mixture we 
dip the two Sindons, of which one is of Linnen, E. and the 
| other of Lint, F; we lay the firſt on the Dura-Marer, and 
being larger than the hole in the Cranium, we thruſt all its 
Circumference in betwixt the Skull and the Membrane, by 
Means of the Lenticular G; we thruſt in the ſecond after it, 
and proceed wholly to fill up the Hole with a Linten or 
H. We then cover it with the Pledget I, after having dabb'd 
the part of the Skull which is uncover'd with Spirit of Wine, 
and with the Forceps K, the four ſmall Stopples LL LE, 
which we wet in the Digeſtive M, in order to place them one 
iter another on the Wound, the middle of which is filled 
with two other ſmall Stopples NN. dipped in the ſame Dige- 
| five; and having cover'd with the ſame Digeſtive, by the Spatula 
O, the two large Pledgets PP, we lay them over all the reſt, 
making an Embrocation of Oil of Roſes contained on the Plate 
Q which muſt be held to the Fire to warm that Liquor be- 
fore we rub it all over the Wound : Then we lay on the Be- 
tony Plaiſter R, which we cover with the Bolfter 8, and that 
with the Napkin T, over it: Then we proceed to make the 
Bandage call'd the Coverchief, which I have already re you. 
[add to all this Apparatus the Woollen Cap V. which I put 
over the Bandage; for the Linnen being put twice double on 
the Head, that part is not ſufficiently defended from the Cold, 
conſidering, that being ſhorn, tis the more ſenſible ; where- 
fore this Cap is neceſſary to keep the Part warm. Next. 
we place it in a proper Poſture ; the beſt for the Patient 1s ro 
he on the Wound, in order, by ®1at Declination, to help the 
brain to thruſt out whatever incommodes it. 

When the Patient is intirely dreſs d, we adviſe him to keep Govern- 
himſelf very ſtill, and even to avoid ſpeaking, and return again ment and 
to bleed him two or three hours after the Operation: His Nou- Diet of the 
riſhment muſt be very ſmall Broths, to be taken every four Patient af- 
hours, drinking in the intermediate Intervals as much Ptiſan ter che O- 
4 he pleaſes. The next Day before the taking off the Appa- peration. 
ratus, we ſhut the Curtains of the Bed, in which we ſet a 
Chafing-diſh or Warming-pan, with lighted Charcoal, or Wood- 
coal, which cannot offend the Head, as well to purifie the Air 
which muſt touch the Dura Mater, as to warm the Ingredi- 
ents and Linnens neceſſary to the dreſſing: The Brain is never Uſe of ths. 
to be left uncover'd; to which end we have always a freſh Sin- Sindon. 
don ready to clap on before we take off that which is there, 
not ſpending much time in drying the Lips of the Wound, but 
covering them quickly, for the ſooner that is done, always 


the better, and the Patient ſpar d the ſuffering of ſome Pain. 
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The whole Conduct of the Cure cannot be particularis'd, the 
Chirurgeon muſt know his Subject, and treat it according tg 
the diſpoſitions in which he finds it, but muſt not relax the 
Rules of Diet which are to be very ſtrict. If we give the pa. 
tients but a little Liberty, they always take too much; Hunger 

being a good ſign, they ought to be long detain'd in that Con. 
dition. Oleaginous and corrupting Remedies are of no uſe in 
Wounds of the Head; but Balſamic and Spirituous ones are 
very good; for which reaſon we are to make uſe of the white tha 
Balſam, or Spirit of Wine, the Digeſtive muff be forcible, bu 
muſt not be long uſed. The Bolſters are to be dipt in Wine in 
which have been decocted all ſorts of Aromatics, except Roſe, 
whoſe ſcent may offend. If the Dura- Mater continues within 
its Bounds, we continue the ſame Dreſſing : But if it puſhes 


into the hole of the Trepan, we endeavour to prevent its en. oo 
trance, by ſtopping it with ſmall Stopples. Sometimes ther tba 
Of the Cure grows a ſort of Fungus. ſhap'd like Muſhrooms, on the Dur. Wa 
of theMuſh- Mater: When they are large, we are to cutthem, we tye them or 
rooms. at the bottom, that they may dry and fall off: If they as Ke 
ſmall, we muſt conſume them with Powders of Savin, Ocre, . 
and burnt Hermadaeyl. The Fleſh of the Lips of the Wound Go 
ſometimes grow ſo large as to cover the Orifice made by the . 
Trepan, in which caſe we keep them under with Pledget of 
wetted in Brandy, or vulnerary Water : What remains is, that | 
we avoid * n and uſe no other than deſiccative Reme- 4 
dies during the time of the Exfoliation. he 
Of Exfoli- The Bones exfoliate ſometimes ſooner, and at others later ch 
ation. which depends on the Age, ſize of the Fracture, and the hard 5 
pveſjs of the Bone; but it commonly happens betwixt the goth ang. ter 
Foth Day. The uſe of Cephalic Powders has no influence with re of 
gard to the haſtening the Extoliation, which being a pure wor th 
of Nature muſt be waited for with patience, for fear of inter & 
rupting her in her Meaſures, which ſhe alone knows how t 0 
take to attain that end : The whole Circuit of the Hole made 
by the Crown, and whatever is uncover'd of the Surface of th n 
Skull, undergoes an Exſoliation, which falls off ſometimes 1! Ki 
N one whole Splinter like a Ring, and frequently in ſeveral, which A 
looſen as the Fleſh which grows under them thruſts them out * 
We muſt not too impatiently ſnatch away the Splinter che 4 
when looſe, for that does not at all expedite the Cure, bull .; 
may happen to delay it. When the Exfoliation as well of the 
Cranium as the Dura Mater (for that Exfoliates or Peels 4M | | 
well as other Membranes ) is wholly over, there comes ou! th 
Growing of Fleſh, which joining with that which proceeds from the Skull p. 
jreſh Fleſh, and that of the Lips of the Wound, forms out of three ſorts o pe 
new Fleſh a ſort of Callu. or Hardneſs, which topping th4 ſe 
hole of the Trepan, replaces the Bone which we took out bi 
Over all this we procure a good Cicatrix or Scar, which is tha e 


Seal of the Cure. 1 
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The Etymology of the Hydrocephalum proceeds from Hydros The Opers- 

Water, and Cephale which fignifies a Head; ſo that *tis a ſort tion for the 

of Dropſie, with which the Head is ſo full of Water that tis HY DRo-. 

perfectly inundated, | CEPHALE. 

There are general and particular Dropſies: We have treated 

on the firſt in our Diſcourſe of the Paracenteſis ; as for the 

others, they derive their Name from the Places where th 

ex; as we call the Dropſie in the Scrotum, the Hydrocele, ſo 

that of the Head is call'd Hydrocephale. Both of them proceed 

from the ſame Scource, and only differ in their Situation; for 

they are always produc'd by the Relaxations of the Glands and 

lymphatic Veſſels, or an exceſſive abundance of Serofities in the 

Homours. T : 

Authors diſtinguiſh two ſorts of Hydrocephale, wiz. External, Two Species 

when Water is without ern th or Internal, when under of Hydro- 
h 


that bony Helmet, Of theAirſt there are alſo two ſorts, the cephale. 
Water is either betwixt the Teguments and the Pericranium, 

or betwixt the Pericranium and the Cranium : And Writers 

make three ſorts of the Internal ones, the firſt is when the Wa- 

ter is contain'd betwixt the Cranium and Dura Mater; the 

ſecond, when *tis betwixt that Membrane and the Pia- Mater; 

and the third, when it is in the Ventricles and proper Subſtance 

of the Brain, 

Theſe Diſcaſes, which are peculiar to Children, may, like all Cauſes of 
other Dropſies, proceed from internal Cauſes 3 they may alſo theſe Diſ- 
be owing to external ones, as 2 harſh Delivery, in which the eaſes. 
Child's Head has been too hard preſſed, and lengthen'd in order 

to get it out; or elſe, if after the Delivery the Midwife, pre- 

' tending to ſhew her Ability, attempts to new mould the Head 

of the new-born Infant, which ſhould never be done, becauſe 

the Brain of it ſelf ſufficiently reaſſumes its natural Figure, and 

its glandulous Subſtance is ſo ſoft, that a little Violence is enough 

to break their Contexture. 

The external Hydrocephale is eafily known by the Swelling Signs; 
and Inflation of the whole Head, by the ſoftneſs of the Tu- 
mour, which yields to the Finger when touch'd : But the In- 
ternal 1s more difficult to diſcern; we determine concerning 
it by preſſing on the Sutures which yield, and which are wide 
diſtant from each other; tis alſo known by the weeping, by 
the _— of the Head, and by drowſineſs. 

The Chirurgeon may undertake the external Hydrocephale's, Prognoſtic: 
| have ſeen 1 — of them betwixt the 3 — and | 
the Pericranium, for I have never obſery'd thoſe betwixt the 
Fericranium and the Skull, nor can I compehend how they can 
poſſibly be there and be cured, fince the Skull muſt be intirely 
ſeparated from its immediate involucrum: But he may aſſure 
himſelf that all the Internal are incurable and mortal, without 
(carce ever finding himſelf miſtaken. . 
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Fractice of All the Species of Hydrochale require the Chi 's 
the Anci- to give iſſue to the —— which. che Diſeaſe. e RN, 
ents in the applied two potential Canteries, one to the beginning of the $9. 
Application gittalis Sutura, or ſhaft Suture, and the other on the Lamb. 
of Caute- doide Suture: The Scars being fallen, they let out the Lympha at 
ries, and twoOrifices, and when they believ'd that there were two parcels 
other exter- of Water under the Pericranium, they open'd theſe two places 
val Reme- which might ſerve as a drain: They made uſe of Cephalics ex. 
dies, ternally, making Embrocations of Oil of Camomile, Melilot 
u_ Dill, by which means they pretended to cure theſe Di. 
eaſes, | 
Obſerva- I am rather for the Scarifications of the declining part of the 


tions. Head, through which the Waters that have ſoak'd in there 


may drain of, and come away by little and little, better than 
by Cauteries too near the ſuperior Parts of the Head. Three 
Years fince a Child brought into the World with it an Hydro- 
cephale; two longitudinal Inciſions were made at the poſterior 
and inferior Part of the Head, thro which all the Water diſtill'd 
drops: Iadviſed the making them in that place, becauſe that 
the Child being lain down the Waters had liberty to run off, 
I caus'd the Nurſe to apply to the Child's Head a good Bolfter 
dip'd'in warm Wine, which was frequently renew'd, and the 
Patient was cured ſo that he is very well. | 
When the Hydrocephale is internal, that is, when the Water 

is under the Skull, there is no other way of drawing it out 

than by the Trepan, which is apply'd in the ſame manner 

which I havedeſcrib'd to you. If the Waters are only betwixt 

the Skull and the Dara- Mater, and there is none under that 
Membrane, a Cure is to be hoped for; but 'tis very rare that 

they gather under the Skull, and don't diſperſe into the Ven- 

tricules and ſmalleſt reſorts of the Brain, which muſt be whol- 

ly inundated, which appears by the Symptoms which accom- 

pany theſe Diſeaſes, which are what has made me advance 

7 that all internal Hydrocephales are incurable and deſperate. 

@fcheOpe- Of all the Parts of the Body, the Eyes are afflicted with the 
rations of moſt various and different Diſeaſes. The number is ſo large, 
the Eyts that it exceeds an Hundred. The Greeks have beſtowyd on 
in general, every one of them a particular Name, which diſtinguiſhes them 
from the reſt. Of this multitude there are but few which re- 

quire the Chirurgeon's Labour; and 'tis with thoſe that I am 
going to entertain you, and demonſtrate the Operations pro- 


r to them. 7 
In the Eye we conſider principally four Parts, which are, 


the Eye-lids, the Eye laſhes or Hair at the edges of the Lids, 
the Trunics, and the Angles, each of which requires its reſpe- 
tive proper Operations, 22 

The Eye-lids are particularly ſubject to ſix ſorts of Diſtem- 
pers, which are called as follows, viz. Firſt, the Ancyloble- 


þharon, in which the Eye-lids are glued or ſtuck to one — 


. ˙— — — a 


/ Chirargical Operations. 


ther. Secondly, the Lagote halmos, which is a withdrawing or 
ſhrinking back of the upper Eye-lid. Thirdly, an Ectropion, 
or Relaxation of the lower Eye-lid. Fourthly, the Crithe, 
which is a ſmall Tumour at the edge of the Eye-lid. Fifthly, 
the Chalazian, a Maſs or gathering of Humours reſemblin 
an Hail- tone. Sixthly, the Hydatis, that is, anExcreſcence oi 
the Eye-lids. . | 

The Eye-laſhes are afflicted with three Diſeaſes which are 
proper to them, and are compounded under the word Trichi- 
aſs: ; viz. Firſt, the Diſtichiaſis, which is a double Rank of 
Eye-laſhes. Secondly, the pwn ou when the Laſhes turn 
inwards towards the Eye. Thirdly, Proſo:, or rather Peiloſss, 
is, when by reaſon of the Relaxation of rhe Eye · lids, the Hair 
falls into the Eye. | | 

The Twnics are afflicted with four Maladies, which art, Firſt; 
the Hypopyon, or à gathering of Pa, behind the Corn Ta- 
nica. Secondly, the Prejygion; wich is a membranous Excre- 
ſcence in the Eye, Thirdly, the Proptoſes, or falling of the 
Uvea. Fourthly, the Hypochyma, otherwiſe called the Cata- 
rack, 

The Angles are liable to, firſt, the Eccantis, which is a Gar- 
neous Excreſcenoe at the Corner of the Eye. Secondty, the 


Anchylops, or Abſceſs of the great of the Eye: And 
thirdly, the Zyilops, or Lachrymal Fiſtuls; All theſe Indiſpo- 
ſitions amount to fixteen, and require as on 


which are beſtow'd the Names of the Diſeaſes to which the: 
—_— : Weſhall now proceed to examine them one after ans» 
ther. . 


2. FICURAE 
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Freun XXXIII. APPARATUS of the 
riss, 


Of the Ope- F the ſix Operations to be perform'd on the Eye-lids, the 
ration, on firſt is the Ancyloblepharon, which word is derived 
the EY E- from Ancyli, which ſignifies a Hook, and Blepharon, an Eye- 
Lips. lid; *tisterm'd in Latin Inviſcatio, and in Engliſh Agglutmation, 
Of the An- and is a Diſtemper in which the Eye-lids are ſtuck and glued 
cyloble- together, which hinders the opening of the Eye. This Acci- 
Pharon. dent may come into the World with a Perſon, fince we ſee 
Its Cauſes, Children born with other Orifices ſtopp'd; but it moſt fre- 
quently happens after a Fluxion, and after the Small-Pox : 

When the Patient has long continu'd without opening his Eyes, 

the ulcerated Eye-lids apglutinate and cicatrize together. Every 
Manner of Body knows that the Eyc-lids muſt be ſeparated; but tis the 
curing it, Chirurgeon's Task to diſcover the means to attain that end. 
If the Agglutination is imperfect, and there remains yet a ſmall 

Aperture at one of the Corners, with the Inſtrument A, ſhap'd 

like a crooked Incifion-Knife, provided with a Button at its 

point, introduc'd into the mention'd Orifice, he at ſeveral 

times 


of Chirurgical Operations. 


times cuts aſunder theſe conglutinated Parts, withdrawing that 
Inſtrument in order ſucceſſively to divide the two Eye-lids from 
one Corner to the other. If after this Separation either of 
them be join'd to either the Adnata or Cornea, he is to ſepa- 
rate them, till which is done the Operation cannot be ſaid to 
be finiſh'd : The Chirurgeon acquits himſelf in this caſe by 
drawing the Eye-lid towards him with the ſmall Inſtrument B,. 
ſhaped like a Spatula, endeavouring to looſen the Eye-lid from 
the Body of Eye. But if it ſticks too faſt, he cuts with the 
Penkife C what. made the Agglutination, being very careful 
that he does not cut either the Iunica Cornea or Adnata, but 
rather cutting the internal Membrane of the Eye-lid: Next we 
thruſt between the Eye-lid and the Eye, the two ſmall thin bits 
of Linnen DD, dip'd in ſome deſiccative Liquor, to prevent 
their joining again; which Practice is be continued till the 
Cure is perfectly perform'd, | 

The ſecond is the Lagopthalmos, derived from Lagos, a Hare, 
and Opt halmos an Eye, in Latin called Oculus Leporis, that is, 
Hares Eye; tis a Diſtemper in which the upper Eye-lid is ſo 
drawn back, that being too much contracted to be able to co- 
ver the Eye, it is forced to remain open whilſt the Patient 
ſleeps, as do the Eyes of Hares. 


This Indiſpoſition may naturally proceed from the firſt For- Whence 
mation, or afterwards by accident of a Wound, an Ulcer,, or a this Diſea/e 


Burning; or ſometimes by the depravation of the Motion of 
the Muſcles of the Eye-lids: So when a Convulſion happens to 
ſeize the Muſculi recti, and the Palſie the Oblique, the Eye 
muſt neceſſarly continue open, theſe Muſcles being deficient in 
the Exerciſe of their Functions. This Diſtemper is cured by 
Pharmacy, that is, by the external Application of Remedies to 
the Part, mollifying or relaxing whatever keeps it out of its 
teddy Cuſtom, or fortifying and corroborating it, according as 
the Diſeaſe is, whether Convulſive or Paralitic. But if theſe 
Remedies prove vaio and unſucceſsful, and the Eye-lid is con- 
tracted by a Cicatriſe, we have recourſe to the manual Part of 
Chirurgery, which we begin with placing the Patient in ſuch 
a Poſture as expoſes the Part to the Light. The ſound or well 
Eye is cover d with the Band E, and the Eye affected we ſub- 
ject to our direction by the Speculum Oculi F, if practicable, or 
elſe hold it betwixt the Thumb and Forefinger of the Lett- hand. 
keeping the Eye - lid very much drawn downwards; then with 
the Inciſion- Kife G we make on that Eye-lid an Iuciſion in the 
form of a Creſcent, according the direction of the Fibres of the 
Occluſory Muſcle, the points of the faid Creſcent turning down- 
wards, and approaching the corners of the Eye. This Inciſion 
made, we ſeparate the Lips of the Orifice as wide as poſſible, 
and provide them with Pledgets ſhap'd like Olive Stones; and 
contrary to all other Wounds, whoſe Lips we endeayour to 
draw together in order to procure their Cicatriſing; in this 
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caſe we ſeparate them, in order to procure the growing of 
Fleſh betwixt them, to extend the Eye-lid. When the con- 
traction of thispart is ſo great, that one Inciſion is not enough, 
we are to make two, cach of them of the ſame Figure, and of 
the thickneſs of a Crown-piece, and by that means reſtore the 
Eye-lid to its original uſe, and make it fall overthe Eye, which 
before that cannot cloſe. | 


The third is the Edtropion, deriv'd from Ec, which ſignifies 


of the Word vrithout, and Steptin, to turn, in Latin Relaxatio, in Engliſh 


Relaxation or turning downwards. . Tis a Diſeaſe of the lower 
or under Eye lid. which relaxes, and ſo turns outwards, and 
ſinks downwards, that it cannot poſſibly cover the Eye. Au- 
thors aſſign three ſeveral Cauſes of this Indiſpoſition: The 
firſt is the Pal. or Relaxation, as well of the Eye- lid, as the 
Occluſory Muſcle: The Second conſiſts in a Superfluous Fleſh, 
which inſenſibly grew on the inſide of the Eye- lid; and the 
third may be ſome Burning, a Scar, or a Cut on the out- ſide. 
The Method of Cure differs purſuant to the diverſity of the 
three Cauſes. If the Eye-lid is relax'd by reaſon of too great 
Humidity, the Chirurgeon is to apply Deſiccatives; if it is too 
feeble, we are to fortifie it, and in caſe of a Palſie we uſe Cor- 
roboratives, inorder to reſtore its Tenſion. Secondly, if a Car- 


- neous Excreſcence, it muſt be taken off whilſt young and ſmall, 


and we may conſume it by Cauſtics; but if old and hard, we 
eradicate it, either by Ligature, if its Baſis be very ſmall, 
with the Thread H, paſſed thro' the crooked Needle I, which 
is to be run thro the Excreſcence, to prevent the ſlipping of 
the Ligature; or by Incifion, if it cannot be done otherwiſe, 
after which we apply Collyria, or Aſtringent Powders, to ci- 
catriſe the cut places. Thirdly, If a Burn, or Scar, draws 
down and detains the Eye-lid, we make an Inciſion on it with 
the Inciſion Knife G, of the Figure of a Creſcent, the ſame l 
have ſhew'd you on the upper Eye-lid: With this Difference 
only, that the points of the Creſcent in the upper Eyelid be- 
ing OP downwards, in this they are to be turn'd up- 
wards, | 

The fourth is the Crithe, which Word is deriv'd from Crite, a 
Barley. Corr, in Latin Hordeolum, *Tis a narrow, longiſh, fix'd and 
ſettled Tumour, ſhap'd like a Barly-corn,which grows on the edges 
of the Eye-lids amongſt the Hairs. The Matter which ſupplies 
theſe ſmall Tumours is contain'd in a little Bladder, and does not 
without difficulty ripen and ſuppurate; Tis call'd in French an 
Orgueilieux, and vulgarly an Orgealet by the good Wives, who 
ſometimes wiſh it may fall on thoſe who retuſe a big-bellied 
Woman her Longing. To Cure it we are to bring it to Sup- 
puration: The Pap of roaſted Apples applied by way of Cata- 
plaſme is excellent, in order to ripen it; and when we find it 
white, and the Matter digeſted, with the point of the Lancet 
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k, we make a ſmall Orificeaccording to the length of the Tu- 
mour, then betwixt our two Nails ſqueeze out the Pw and 
the Bladder together; which done, it heals of it ſelf without 
application of any Remedy, | 
The fifth is the Chalazion; the Perioſu, or Lithiafss, in Latin Of the 
call d Lapis Palpebre, and in French Grain de Grele, or a Hail- Chalazion. 
Stone. They are ſmall Puſhes, Pimples or Tubercules like 
Hail-Stones, They come as well on the upper as lower Eye- 
lid, and are moveable, for when preſs'd they change their 
place; in which particular they differ from the Barly-Corn, 
which is always fix'd and ſettled, The cauſe of theſe two Spe- Differences 
cies of Tubercules is an induratien of the Humours which ga- of Tuber- 
ther and ſettle betwixt the Membranes of the Eye-lids, ſo that cules. 
they don't really any otherwiſe differ from one another, than 
in the Matter which compoſes them, being more or leſs hard 
or dry. To cure them, we are not to wait for either Reſolu- 
tion or Suppuration, nothing can do it but Operation, which 
is 8 in the ſame manner on the one, as well as the 
other. On theſe Stony Calloſities we make one after another of the o- 
{mall longitudinal Inciſions with the Lancet K, to lay them o- % 
pen, then with a Crotchet we lay hold on the Calloſity, in or- * 
der to diſſect and ſeparate it with the Inftrument M, ſhap'd 
like an edge Myrtle-leay'd Knife, without taking away any 
of the Membrane of the Eye- lid: Over theſe ſmall Orifices we 
lay the ſticking Plaiſter N, to cloſe the Apertures, then a Bol- Advice. 
ſter, and on ths the Band E, which ſecures the whole Appa- | 
ratus. Some Authors would have us, it theſe Hail - Stones 
appear more within than without the Eye: lid, to make oùr 
Inciſions within, to draw them thence; if this could eaſily 
be done, I ſhould adviſe it, but in order to its performance, 
we muſt of neceſſity turn the inſide of the Eye-lid out- 
2 which is more inconvenient than to operate on the 
outſide. 1 
The fixth is the Hydatis, which is deriv'd from Hydor, Wa- Of le Tu- 
ter, and is call'd in Latin Aqunla. It is a Tumour form'd on moar Hy- 
the upper Eye-lid, from Fat, or ſome ſuch like Matter com- datis. 
prehended in a particular Bladder: This Tumour appears more 
when the Eye is ſhut, than when open: Tis round and flat, 
and very near of the ſame Nature with that fort of Cancrous 
Tumours which we call Wolves, and proceeding from the ſame 
Cauſes, we ought not to hunt after any other, theſe being alſo 
cur'd the ſame way as they are. The Salve Diabotanzm, with 
which Wolves are diſſolv'd, is a Sovereign Remedy in caſe of 
the Hydatis: I have made uſe of, and cur'd ſeveral with it, ob- 
liging the Patients to wear for a very long time the little Plaiſter 
P, 2 on black Taffety, and ſhap d like a Creſcent, which 
methed has ſucceeded very well. But, if the Matter, inftead 
of diſſolving, grows harder, 5 the Tumour increaſes, — 
4 mu 
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muſt then proceed to Operation, which conſiſts in takingit 
out with its Bladder, as tho' it were a Wolf. We keep the 
| Eye-lid ſhut, either with the Speculum Oculi F, or with the 
| Fingers, and make an Inciſion on the Skin with the Knife C, 

| according to the ſtreightneſs of the Fibres, being very careful 
if to avoid the opening of the Involucrum, or Purſe, which con- 
l > , tains the Matter, that the drawing it out all at once may not 
1 | thereby be prevented, that being otherwiſe eaſily done; for the 

„ Tumour being uncover d, if never ſo little preſs'd on the ſides, 
=_  - turns outwards, and with a Worm we force it out Whole; 
i { _ done, the Wound is to be treated as we do thoſe of 
| Wolves. F444 hs 


FicuRE XXXIV. For the EYE-LASHES, 
or HAIRY EDGES of the EYE. 
LIDS. | 


Of the Nder the Name of Trichiaſis, which isderiv'd from Trix, 
Trichiaſis. which ſignifies Hair, are compris'd the Diſeaſes of the 


Eye-laſhes, and the Operations to be perform'd on them, and 


they are of three ſorts. | | the 
Of the The firft is the Diſtichiaſis, from dis, two, and ſtix order, pro 
Diſtichia- Tis a Diſeaſe of the Eye-lids, in which, under the ordinary rel; 
fi, FEye-laſhes, there grows another extraordinary row of Hair, ij t 
| which frequently eradicates the former, and pricking the An 

Membrane of the Eye, ace Pain, and draws on a Fluxion. wp; 
The Ope- To remedy this inconveniente, no other Operation is neceſſary for 
ration pra- than the pulling out the Supernumerary Hairs, with the ſmall I fi 


Ais'don it * 
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dincers A, not unlike thoſe uſed to pluck Hairs out of the 
geard; and the whole Secret conſiſts in preventing their return- 
ing. Some tell us, that if we rub the Place with Frogs Blood, 
bit of Veal, or Ants Eggs, the Hair will never grow again: 
Theſe means are eaſily try'd ; but the moſt certain one is, after 
hing pulled out every one of theſe ſuperfluous Hairs, to cau- 
teriſe with a hot Needle B the Place where each of them was 
pluck'd out, and continue on, till we have ſear'd all the Pores 
out at which the Hairs grew. This Operation requires as great 
a Share of Addreſs in the Chirurgeon, as Patience in the Pa- 
tient, 


Company of Soldiers are againſt the Enemy. It proceeds from 
two Cauſes; which are, either the exceſſive Relaxation of the 
{Skin of the upper Eye-lid, or the Contraction of the Mem- 
brane of the ſame Eye-lid, which drawing inwards, its Tar- 
ſu, or Cartilaginous Extremity, forces the Hairs to turn their 
Points againſt the Eye, inſtead of inclining them outwards: 
The Chirurgeon is to examine which of the two Membranes 


Humidity, he applies ſuch Remedies as will dry and ſtrengthen 
it; and in the mean while, as in caſe of dry Sutures, he here 
fxes two little bits of Leather CD, charged with an Empla- 
tic Unguent, one on the Eye-lid, and the other on the Fore- 
head above the Eye-browys; and by means of the {mall Threads 
EEE, faſtened to theſe Plaiſters, he ties them together, ſo 
that being drawn moderately cloſe, they keep the Eye-lid in 
F its natural Poſture, It he Fault be in the internal Membrane 
being too much drawn inwards, after we have with one 
Hand turn'd the Eye-lid outwards, we are, with the Knife F, 
to make a ſmall Inciſion long ways, in order to unbridle it, and 
give it leave to extend it felt; by which Means the Eye-laſhes 
will re- aſſume their natural Poſition, and the Eye be no longer 
incommoded by them. 


turning inwards of the upper Eye- lid, in ſuch manner, that 
the Iarſus, where the Hairs are planted, being bent inwards, 
they enter the Eye, and very much fatigue it. This Djſcaſe 
proceeds from a Superfluity of Moiſture, which ſoftens and 
relaxes the upper Eye-brow, ſo lengthening it, that the Eye 
5 thereby incommoded, and cannot keep it ſelf open, The 
Ancients propoſe to us an Operation, which few People will 
Ipprove; 'tis to make on the upper Eye-lid two Inciſions in 
form of a Creſcent, whoſe Points join together; theſe Inci- 
{ions being diſtant from one another, as far as the 1 — 

8 A Gs 


The ſecond is the Phalangoſis, from Phalanx, which ſigni- of 
fies a Rank of Soldiers, by reaſon that in this Diſeaſe the Hairs Phalango- 
are erected and pointed towards the Eye, as the Arms of a ſis. 
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occaſions it. If he finds the external one to be relaxed by Its Care. 


The third is the Proſzs, derived from Piptin, to fall, becauſe gf the 
that in this Diſeaſe the Eye-laſhes fall into the. Eye. Tis a pls. 
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believes the Eye-lid to be relaxed, to flay off the Skin he. 
twixt them, then to ſow up the Wound; but not cloſe | 
1 farther than is neceſſary to enable the Part to cover the 
ii Operation Eye. This Operation, which of it ſelf is tedious and cruel, 
| of the An- even after tis over, is expoſed to two great Inconveniencies; 
cients, one of which is, that if we have not taken off enough of the 

Skin, our Labour proves vain ; and the other, if too much, 

the Eye cannot cover it ſelf ; Wherefore 1 adviſe the aban. 
Modern doning of this Operation, and to make uſe of the dry Suture, 
Practice. which I have juſt ſhewed you, and aſtringent and comfort. 
tive Medicines, in which we are to dip the Bolſter G, and the 
larger one, H, upon it, which we bind to the Eye by the Band 
J. which faſtens the whole Apparatus. 
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FIR XXXV. For the TUNICS of the 
EYES. 
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Here are four Operations practiſed on the Tunics of the Of the O- 
Eye, with regard to four ſorts of Indiſpoſitione, with peraTIONSs 


which they are afflicted. The firſt is the Hypopyon, which on the Tu- 


Term is derived from m_ below or under, and Pyon, Pus or mics of the 
Filh, in order to hint, t 


t this Diſeaſe is a Collection, or ga- Eve. 
tering of Pus behind the Cornea, which ordinarily proceeds 

from an Effuſion of Blood, occaſioned either by the Flenitude 

of the Veſſels, or ſome Blow, or Fall. Before this Bloed is 

turn d into Matter, it cauſes very ſenſible and ſharp ſhooting 

Pains; and when 'tis become Pus, which we diſcern by the 

Vhiteneſs which appears acroſs the Cornea, the Chirurgeon is 

to force it out, if he will put an end to the Patient's Pains. 

Some of the Ancients diſtinguiſh this Diſtemper into two Spe- Two Spe- 
dies, calling the firſt Onyz, a Greek Word which ſignifies a cies of this 
Nail, becauſe the effuſed and gathered Pus under the Cornea Diflemper. 
repreſents the Figure of a Finger-Nail, leaving the general 

Name of Hypopyon to the ſecond Specics, which — 
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ſelf when the purulent Matter is in greater quantity, and takes 
up half of the black of the Eye. In order to its Cure, we 
are to try to diſſipate the Matter under the Cornea, if its quan. 
tity be but ſmall, to that end making uſe of Fomentations, and 
Reſolvent Collyria, made of Fenegreek and Fennel; after which 
we proceed to the Operation, in which we are to make 
Orifice in the Cornea with the Lancet A, which we inſinuzt 
at the loweſt place, in order to give the Pas the more com. 
modious Iſſue. We are not to be ſurpriſed when we ſce the 
aqueous Humour run out with the Pus at the Inciſion; that Hy. 


mour eaſily repairs it ſelf : But the Scar which grows on the! 
Uſe of Col- Alden ; h ey: 


Cornea frequently proves an Impediment to the Sight. After 


Iyria. the Aperture, we make uſe of Repercufſive and Anodyne Re. 


medies, and at the end of the Cure apply Collyria, deterfir 
and deſiccative Powders. Galen tells us, that in his time there 
was one Fuſtus, an Oculiſt, cur'd the Hypopyon, by moving 


and ſhaking the Head in a certain manner, the Trial of which 
Remedy coſts nothing. | | 


of the * The ſecond is the Prerygion, which Word is derived fron 


Pterygion. Fterix, a Wing, becauſe this Diſeaſe aſſumes the Shape of u 
extended Bird's Wing: *Tis call'd in Latin Unguis, from its 
þcing of the Colour of a Man's Nail. Tis a membranous bx 
creſſence in the Eye, which generally riſes originally at thegret 
Corner of that part, and rarely at the leſs, ſpreading on the 
conjunctive Tunic, and ſometimes as far as the Cornea, wheie 
it covers the Eye, and darkens the Sight. 

Its Species. There are three Species of this Indiſpoſition : The fit 

the Membranous, of which we have juſt been ſpeaking ; the 
ſecond the Adipous, from the Reſemblance it bears to a col. 
geal'd Humour like Greaſe, breaking at the firſt when we 
touch it. in order to ſeparate it; its Beginning and Symptom: 
are the ſame with thoſe of the former. The third is call'dby 
the Latins Panniculus, by reaſon that it ſeems like a bit of Lins 
nen, and is the moſt malignant of all the three, being inter- 
mixed with large red Veſſels, which enflame and ulcerate it, 
which renders its Cure the more difficult, All theſe Species 
of Indiſpoſitions are not always adherent to the conjundtive 
Tunic in all their Parts, but only at their Ends: Wherefore 
there is ſometimes diſtance enough left to paſs a bent blun 
Needle betwixt the ConjunGive and the Pterygion. There are 
but two ways of curing it, which are the conſuming it with 
the Powders of Verdigreaſe, Vitriol, or burnt Allom, whe 
young and ſmall; and to eradicate it when large and hard; 
laſt of which Methods is not always practicable ; for in great 
and inverted Prerygions, which are cancrous, the Pain of whic 
proceeds as far as the Temples, they are not to be touch'd 


Ofthe Ope- When the Chirurgeon undertakes this Extirpation, after haf 


ration. ving prepared his Patient by general Remedies, and plac d hin 
commodiouſiy, he is to cauſe one of his Servants to turn od 
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wards one of the Eye. lids; and doing the ſame by the other 
himſelf, he is then to paſs the curve, blunt Needle B, thread- 
ed with the Thread C, under the Pterygion, and with the two 
ends of the ſaid Thread raiſe up and draw it towards him, in 
order to ſeparate it from its Adherences with the {mail Inci- 
fon Knife D. carefully avoiding the wounding of the Cornea; 
rather leaving a ſmall part of the Prerygion to the future Of the 
Conſumption, which the Chirurgeon is atterwards to go to Cure. 
work on. The reſt of the Cure is perform'd by Collyria and 
eliccative Powders; the Patient is to be dreſs'd three or four 
times a Day, obliging him to open his Eye every time, that 
the Lids may not ſtick to the conjunctive Tunic. 
The third is the Proptoſss, which Word is derived from pro, 
before, and piptin to fall. This Term, which is convertible 
to all Parts of the Body which are ſtarted out of their Place, 
is here particularly applied to the Eye when it puſhes or jets 
out, or proceeds beyond its Orbit, by reaſon of the Relaxati- 
on or Rupture of the Cornea. The Tumour, which is pro- 
duced by the Urea, takes ſeveral Names according to its Size, 
and the things which it reſembles: Authors divide them into 
fre Species. The firſt, in which the Tumour is ſmalleſt, is 
called the Myocephalon, becauſe ſhap'd like a Fly; the ſecond 
gaphytoma, in Size and Figure reſembles a Grape-Stone ; the 
mird is the Rhagoidis, which is the falling out of the Uvea. 
by reaſon of the Corruption or Læſion of the Cornea, which 
produces a rcund black, Tumour like a ripe Grape-Stone ; the 
fourth is call'd Melon, becauſe that the Uvea coming out in 
greater quantity, produces a larger Tumour in figure and 
bigneſs, reſembling a ſinall Apple. The fifth is called Ilos, that 
ls Nail, and happens when the Uvea being driven out of tne 
Eye-lids, grows hard, and the Cornea becoming Callous, preſſes 
|: {o that it reſembles the head of a Nail. Theſe Indiſpoſiti- 
ons bring with them two great Inconveniencies; one of which 
ls the Loſs of the Sight; and the other, the Deformity of the 
Face: The firſt of which is not to be remedied ; but the ſe- Cure. 
cond may two ways be helped, that is, either by Medicaments, 
or Operation; if the Stathyloma be recent, and cauſed by an 
Inl2mmation, which raiſes or ſwells the Cornea, we are to 
endeayour to digeſt and reſolve the Matter by Remedies com- 
poſed of Mucilages, prepared from the Seeds of Time and Fe- 
wreck, and a little Honey: But if it will not diſſolve, we are 
to give it Iſſue by Operation, that is, by the Point of the Lan- 
ct A, But if the Staphyloma be not malignant, and its Baſis 
but ſmall, it may be better extirpated by Ligature, which is 
performed two ways. To which end the Patient's Head be- 
ng placed on the Chirurgeon's Knees, (he being fitting) that 
Operator makes the ſlipping Knot E, on the Forceps F, of 
which he ſlides it on the Tumour, which he binds, and daily 
igbtens by drawing that Knot cloſer, till it falls off: Or cli 
| a e 
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tara. 


Its Cauſe, 


Species. 


Of the Ca- The fourth Diſeaſe of the Eyes is the Hypochyma, which 


Its different The Differences and Species of Cataracts deduce themſelre 


Dye Sixth Demonſtration 
he runs a Needle G, threaded with two Threads H I, of fey; 
ral Colours, through the middle of the Root of the Tumoy, 
extending it from the great Corner of the Eye to the leſſer 
The Thread being paſs'd through, he removes the Needle, a 
taking the two ends of the ſame Colour, he tyes them tage. 
gether on one fide, and does the ſame by the other Thread 
on the other fide; and drawing them cloſer daily, thel 
Threads will by little and little cut the Tumour, In order to 
make theſe Ligatures, the Chirurgeon makes uſe of the Speculun 
Oculi K, to hold the Eye firm during the Operation: Whit 
perform'd, we apply the proper Remedies to m— the Pain 
carefully avoiding (in our Dreſſing) the drawing of the Thread, 
which frequently ſtick to and dry with the Remedies, When 
they fall of themſelves we may make uſe of the little Plaiſter 
L, and cleanſing the Ulcer, conſolidate and heal it as much u 
is poſſible in ſuch nice and difficult Caſes as the Diſtempers a 
the Cornea. 


word is derived from Hypo, under, and Chyin, to diſſolve, be. 
cauſe this Diſeaſe ſeems to be a Humour diſſolved in the Eye: 
*Tis otherwiſe called a Cataract, from Keras, Horn, by reaſot 
of the reſemblance which this Humour under the Cornea ben 
to Horn; and in Latin Suffuſee. This Diſtemper is an exotit 
Matter which imperceptibly gathering and condenſating, be 
comes like a thin Membrane or Skin, betwixt the Cornea and 
the Cryſtalline, in the aqueous Humour, before the Orifice of 
the Uvea. hindring the Luminary Rays of the Objects ftriking 
on the Cryſtalline. We conſider this Indiſpoſition in three {eve 
ral times, viz. Firſt, in its beginning, when the Patient believe 
he diſcerns before his Eyes, Flies or unnatural groteſque Figure 
when tis call'd Imaginatio. Secondly, in its middle Eſtate 
when it forms it ſelt, condenſates, and very much diminiſhes 
the Sight, when 'tis call'd in Latin Aqua, and in Engliſh Suf- 
ſuſion. Thirdly, when *tis perfectly torm'd, and has wholly 
eclips'd the Sight, when tis calb'd in Latin Gutta obſcura, and 
in Engliſh by the general Name of Cataract. 


from three things: Firſt, from their Colour, which in ſom 
is Either that of Plaiſter, Pearl, Sea- water, or burniſh'd Stec 
whence they are ſtil d Green, Citron colour, Yellow or Black: 
Secondly, from their Texture, ſome being ſubtile, and ſo thi 
and tranſparent as to allow of ſeeing through them, and other 
ſo groſs and cloſe as abſolutely to darken the Sight, Thirdly, 
from their Quantity or Extent, with regard to which thete 
are ſome which cover but a part er half of the Orifice of the 
Eye-ball, ſo that the Patient cannot diſcern any more than 4 
part of the Object which preſents it ſeir oppoſite to the place 
which is not cover'd, and others wholly cover that Aperture 
and occaſion an utter privation of Sight. Th 

- 


of Chirurgical Operations. 
F ſeye. The Chirurgeon is to deduce his Prognoſtic from two things, 
mou, the Patient and the Diſeaſe. Fir |, if the Patient is very young, 
leſſer not exceeding, for Inſtance, four or five Years; or when old, 
e, uad his Eyes are red and blear'dy if he is afflicted with conti- 
toge nual and vehement Pains in the Head, or has a natural weak- 
hre nels of Sight, the Operation is net then to be attempted. Se- 
thei cond!y i the Cataract is Yellow, Green or Black, tis incu- 
der of cable; but if a Pearl colour, Sea - green, or of the colour of bur- 
enn niſt'd Steel, the Chirurgeon may cure it. We are alſo to exa- 
Which mine the ſubſtance of this thin Skin, which is done by coveri 
: Pain MY the well Eye, gently rubbing the Lid of that which is indiſpo 
read; nd ſuddenly opening it; for if the Ball of the Eye dilates it ſelf, 
Wben and immediately returns to its former Figure, the Film may de- 
kite creaſe ; but if there be no dilation, tis a fign that it ſticks to the 
uch u ea, or that there is an Obſtruction in the Optic Nerve, and 
er d ve ought to ſpare our pains, by reaſon that after having dimi- 
niſh'd it, the Sight never returns. Tis alſo to be obſery'd, 
which chat at the ſame time that the Pupilla is dilated by Friction, 
e, be. the Cataract is not divided or ſeparated, which ſhews that the 
Ehe latter is not of a ſufficient conſiſtence, nor dry enough to bear 
reale be Needle, which would paſs through it as through Water, 
, ben er crumbly ſoft Cheeſe; wherefore we are to wait its acqui- 
enn ng ſuch a firmneſs and conſiſtence. as renders it capable of 
p, be Operation, If the Patient can eafily judge of exterior Colours, 
a e Cataract is not yet ripe ; but if he cannot diſtinguiſh Ob- 
ce o es, and before rubbing the Eye affected, as above, the Film 
rike continues firm without either ſeparating or dividing, we are 
"I ffereby inform d that tis connected by ſome Fibres, and that 
clicr s of 2 good and proper ſubſtance to be abated. 
joure A Cataract is cured two ways, by ordinary Remedies, or Preparati- 
Fr") Chirurgery: The former may ſucceed at its beginning; but on of fe | 
:niChe when this Diſeaſe is confirm'd, nothing but Chirurgery can Paciens. 
\ uf: compaſs that end. When it begins, we may hinder its en- 
vholl geaſe by a ſober and drying Regimen of Living, by Bleedings 
* ad Purgings, by the application of Cupping-Glaſſes, Bliſters, 
Guſtics or Setons, and by the uſe of Maſticatories, or Carmi- 
aſclrel ire and Digeſtive Powders. The conjunct Matter, that is, 
* that which begins to appear in the Eye in the form of a Miſt, 
tee commonly diſſipated by Collyria, attenuant, incilive and dif- 
Black! flvent Powders : Very warm Pigeons Blood drop'd into the 
© think he is very good; tis {aid that the Breath of an Intant which 
other chiew'd Anis or Fennel, being forc'd into this Organ, proves 
dich ecacious towards the diſſolving of the morbific Matter, or 
there lopping its progreſs. Fabricius Hildanus invented alittle Glaſs 
of the Viol to hold a Liquor on the Eye; its Figure is Oval, to adjuſt 
than ail ©'* that part, and it has a paſſige at the top, through which, 
| place Wen 'ris apply*d-to the Eye, the Liquor with which we would 
erture | h the Part, is powred, and two Strings to tye it behind the 
lead in order to keep it faſt on the Eye: He pretended by this 
The | Method 
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Sit uat ion 
of the Pa- 
tient. 


Servant; 


Office. 


Manner of Right-eye, he chews a little Fennel, which he blows into that 


couching 


the Cata- ſequently of the Cataract, and as ſoon as he has directed the 

Patient to turn the Eye towards his Noſe, he plunges the at 

Needle into the Body of the Eye on the fide towards the (ma *s 

Corner, and thruſts that Inſtrument forwards, inclining the, 
handle towards the Temple, till he perceives it has ww” dh 
Bt: orned 


rat, 
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Method to diſſolve the Humours which might have ſoak'd into 
the Membranes, and diſſipate 4 Cataract at its beginning: Von 
have the Figure of it repreſented at the Letter Z. 

If by the uſe of all theſe as well general as particular Reme:W hc 
dies, we cannot deſtroy the Cataract, we let it ripen of it (lf th 
without doing any thing to it, and wait till tis grown fm a+ 
enough to bear the Inſtrument which muſt conſume it; which WM 01: 
we perform, duly conſidering what is to be done before, du nm 
ring. and after the Operation. N 

Before the Operation is reſolv'd on, the firſt thing we are u ba 
think on is the choice of the Time, which neceſſity not ven th 
much preſſing in this caſe, is in our Power: The Spring or |; 
Autumn, and the Wane of the Moon, are generally pitch d 
upon. We prepare the Patient by more or eſs Phlebotomy n 
or Purgation, according to the degree of Plenitude in which Y 
we find him: The appointed Day, (which muſt neither be di 
windy nor rainy, but clear and ſerene) being come, we diſpole Wi cc 
all the Apparatus neceſſary to the Dreſſing immediately afterthe a 
Operation; for, as for the Inſtruments they are quickly read ar 
no more being requiſite than barely a Needle, which depend 3: 
on the choice of the Operator. If he diſcerns by the Dilation th 
of the Pupilla, that the Cataract does not ſtick to the Uu w 
but on the contrary floats and waves on the Aqueous Hu- ur 
mour, he is to make uſe of a round Needle M. big enough to tu 
avoid cleaving the Cataract too ſoon, and to conch it will w 
the greater eaſe, by taking it at a larger part, If he conclude Gl 
that it is taſten'd by the Fibres to ſome parts of the Les, he if 
is to take the Needle N, pointed like a Lance, to cut the Fibte tic 
on occaſion, and the more eaſily to diſengage it. Both theſ be. 

Needles are mounted on the ſmall Handles O, P, in order to 
hold them the faſter. ſte 
We begin the Operation by cauſing the Patient to fit on N. 
Bench which runs betwixt his Legs, in a very clear Place where ** 
the Sun may come, for we make uſe of no exotic Light in til 
Operation. The Chirurgeon in like manner ſeats kimſelf on '* 
the ſame Bench, with his Back to the Light, and his Face to- 
wards that of the Patient, vhoſe Head, a little lean'd back 
wards, is fupported on the Breaſt of a Servant: The Operator 
then fixes a Bolſter and Bandage on the well Eye, to prevent 
the Patient's being on any occaſion affrighted ; then taking the 
Needle by its Handle, with his Right-hand, if the Operation 
is to be perform d on the Left-eye, or the Left-hand if on th 


Organ in order to excite ſome motion of the Pupilla, and con 
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into Cornea, and reach'd the middle of the Cataract, which he 
ven ſeizes at the upper part with the point of the Needle, and 

couches or thruſts down below the Ball of the Eye, where he 
eme. holds it down during a ſmall ſpace of time; which if it ſtay 
it elf there, the Operation is finiſh'd : But if it flies up again as ſoon 
firm a5 let looſe, it muſt be again thruſt down with the ſame Nee- 
which dle, and preſſed yet harder, to prevent its rifing again any 
, du - more If after all our Precaution, in order to diſcover the 
Nature of the Cataract, it prove Lacteous, and as ſoon as we 
have touch'd it, it opens and divides, not being able to bear 


are to 


very the Needle which runs through it as though 'twere milk Curds, 
ing oi by turning the Inſtrument from one fide to the other, the 
itch d Chirurgeon is to cleave it into ſo many ſmall Particles that it 
otom i may ſeparate it ſelf, carefully avoiding the touching of the 
which Us Membrane, Which is full of ſmall Veins, fo that *twill be 
her be difficult to eſcape the opening of ſome one of them which will 
diſpoſe Wy cccaſion the ellen of ſome drops of Blood, which will cauſe 
ter the 2 Hypopyorn, If the Cataract be of a direct contrary Nature, 
read and is ſo hard that the Needle at the touch of it makes a noiſe 
epends RG a5 though it grated againſt Parchment, and the Fibres ſo ſtrong 


lation 
Uvea; 


that it rebounds like a Drawvridge, we are then to raiſe it up 
with the Needle by the lower part of it, which regards the 


4s Hu- under Eye- lid, and rolling it about the Needle, with a ſpring 
ugh to turn it upfide down all at once. The Operation being finiſh'd, 
t win we withdraw the Needle, and uſually ſnew the Patient two 
ncludes i Glaſſes, in one of which is red Wine, and the other Water, and 


50a, be 
e Fibres 
h thele 


rder to 


if he can diſtinguiſh the Colours, we are ſure that the Opera- 
tion is well perform'd : Some Phyſicians deny this Evidence, 
but *tis the practical one. ; 

after the Operation, we lay on the Eye a defenſative Plai- Dre//ing 
ter Q, compoſed of Whites of Eggs, and Plantain, Roſe and after the 
fit on Night- ſhade Waters, and laying withal on the Temple the Operation. 
e where *firingent Plaiſter R, to prevent Fluxion, we apply the two 
- in th bolſters 8, T, dipp'd in retrcſhing Waters, one to the Eye, and 
nſelf ou de other to the Temple, and over them a Bandage which co- 
race to- ers both Eyes. We immediately put the Patient to Bed. 
d back were he muſt lye on his Back for ſome Days, with his Head 
peratorſ Filled indifferently high; we bleed him in the Evening, and keep 
ſis Belly open. He muſt neither ſpeak, nor take any ſolid 
Nouriſhmenr, for fear the chewing ſhould either occaſion the 
ling of the Cataract, or the falling of a Flux on the Eye: 
We are not to make him open his Eye till three Days atter- 
wards, though we are oblig'd to change the Remedies ofcen, 
eit crying they might hurt that Organ by their hardneſs. 
Wailſt we are changing them. the Light is to be plac'd be- 
lind the Patient's Head, that he way not be incommoded by 
ve Cataract; and the Drefling is to be perform'd without mo- 
Ws his Head, To conclude, he muſt keep himſelf very ſtill, 


Regimen, 
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and the Light out of his Chamber before the Symptoms are 
: paſs'd over. : 
Of the Ex. We mult not forget an Operation which offers every Day; 
traction of tis the Extraction of exotic Bodies entred the Eye. The Chi- 
exotic Cor- rurgeon is frequently applied to when the Patient has had all 
puſcles got done to him that can, by rubbing and blowing into the Eye, 
into the the Pain which he feels forcing him to deſire a ſpeedy help: 
Eye. To give which we turn out one or other of the Eye- lids, and 
endeavour to diſcover the exotick Body, in order to force it 
cut with the ſmall Inſtrument X. If we cannot ſee it, we 
are to make a {mall Bath for the Eye, obliging the Patient to 
lye down, and pouring into the great Corner a little warm 
Water, which coming out, after having waſh'd the Ball of the 
Eye, may draw along with it the dirt or ſmall ſpark which oc- 
cafion'd the Pain: And if we cannot get it out this way, we 
faſten to a Sprig of Birch a ſmall bit of very fine Spunge V, and 
ſweep with it all the fore-part of the Body of the Eye, in order 
with the Spunge ſecurely to bring away whatever was pot 
under the Eye- lids. Which done, the Patient will inſtantly be 
at caſe ; and then we make uſe of Collyria and refrefhing Wa. 
ters to prevent the Inflammation which may enſue. 
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FicvRE XXXVI. For the CORNERS of 
the EYES. 
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07 the three Operation: which the Chirurgeon performs 7 Opera- 
- on the Corners of the Eyes, che firſt is the Eccanthis, , 
Wiich term is derived from Ee without, and Canthos, the Cor- 5 
wy 6 Yin, „ tis d ou the 
BIT hi of 198 Eye, to expreſs that the Diſeaſe which anſwers to it is Catal 
ncſhy Excreſcence which comes in the great Angle of the Eye. hath ＋ 
Mere are two forts of it, the one indolent, reddiſh» tender BY 
41 gentle, eattly ſubmitting to common Remedies; and the 
der, which is painful, lead colour'd. malignant, and obſti- 
- ap reſiſting all Remedies, is only cur'd by Operation. Au- 
wr allign three principal Cauſes of this Diſeaſe; Firſt, a me- 
| % > lancholic 
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Cure. 


The An- 
chylops. 


* 


Of the 
LEgilops, 
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lancholic Humour, which encreaſes and hardens the ſubſtan 
of the Fleſh of the above-mentioned place, and renders it 3 
it were warty, Secondly, An Hyperſartcoſis, the Etymolog 
of which Word is Hyper, above or exceſſively, and Sarcoein y 
produce Fleſh, by reaſon that this Indiſpoſition ſometimes pn 
ceeds from 4 neglected or ill dreſs'd Ulcer in that part, which 
comes to be fill'd up with ſuperfluous Fleſh, Thirdly, a u. 
mainder of the Pterygion, which being neither cut, nor cx 
ſum'd, grows and hardens in that manner, 
In order to the Cure of the firſt Species of Eccanthy, ys 
are to conſume the Excreſcence with burnt Allom, calcin'd ye 
digreaſe, red Mercury, or Spirit of Vitriol; but the ſecond 
which is hard, intractable and malignant, muſt be removed 
Inciſion. To perform which, with the Needle A we run th 
Thread B, thro' a- croſs this Fleſh, in order to raiſe it, and h 
that means to cut it with the Knife C, cloſe to the Glandul 
care fully avoiding the touching of the Lachrymal- duct, wid 
goes into the Noſtril; for if it ſtop in cicatriſing, the Lymyl 
which inceſſantly moiſtens the Eye, and becomes the cauſe 
Tears, when ex raordinarily preſs'd in its filtrating near or: 
bout theſe Organs, not being able any longer to continue it 
its former courſe, runs down the Cheeks, and. occaſions a cor 
tinual Weeping or Flux of Tears. 

The ſecond is the Anchylops, deriv'd from Anche, near, a 
Ops an Eye, in Latin Abſceſſus Ocular; that is, a Tumou 
or an Abſceſs not yet open, ſituate betwixt the great corn 
of the Eye, and the Noſe, and form'd from a thick glutinoy 
Humour, almoſt like that contain'd in that Species ot Cance 
call'd Wolves, which augments and ripens by flow degree 


Of exter- and with an eaſie and light Pain. To cure it, ſuppoſing get 7 
nal Reme- ral Remedies to have been firſt made uſe of, we apply to ti pet 
dies. Tumour, at its beginning, Deſiccatives and Aſtringents, to fu png 
preſs, conſume and dry up the Humour gather'd in that pu le 
Of the O- If the Tumour continues, and by its ſupervening Redneſs Make 
Peration. Inflammation convinces us that it tends to Suppuration, we (4, 
to open it with the Lancet D, and if we believe that the M wirt 
ter is inclos'd in a Cyſtis or Veſicule, we are to ſeparate it, y 


conſume it with Trochisks de Minio. or precipitated Mercu 
in order to cleanſe and cicatriſe the Wound: We are to u de! 


Notice, that as ſoon as this Tumour is open, it exchanges ud 
Name of *Anchylops, for that of Ægilops, which expreſles mak 
Indiſpoſition which T am going to treat on, and the Operat te; 
which I ſhall immediately lay before you, 1 

The third is the Ægilops, which term is deriv'd from ere 


a Goat, and Ops an Eye; from the Eyes of that Animal bein 
very ſubject to this Diſtemper, which is what we call a Me; 
cirymal Fiſlula, which is a {mall callous and deep Ulcer in Maus 
great corner of the Eye, at the place of the ſituation of the Wc... 
chrymal Glandule, which is nothing but a fat fleſhy Purſe, in hatt 


ſpers'd with ſcvcral almoſt imperceptible Glandules, This A 
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ſtane cer always begins with a ſmall Abſceſs in that place, where 
it u the Matter which putrefies ſoon taints the Bone, by reaſon 
nolog there is but a ſmall ſpace betwixt it and the Skin, and being 
ein i 


more {pungy than other Bones, it rots ſooner, If at firſt, 


es pr when an Abſceſs appears at the corner of the Eye, the Patients 
which would ſuffer it to be pierced, the Fiſtula might be avoided; 
but for fear of a Scar remaining in the Face after cicatriſing. 
Ir cos 


he defers it *till it breaks it ſelf; the two very Melancholy Con- 
ſequences of which are, that the continuance of the Matter 
there gives time to putrify the bone; and the other, that it 
makes ſuch a ſmall Orifice in the Skin, that we cannot convey 


is, wv 
i'd Ver 


ſecond the Medicaments neceſſary to cleanſe it to the bottom of the 
vec vl Ulcer, ſo that continually. excudating without intermiſſion the 
—_ Fiſtula is fed, *till the Operation cures it. 

and ht 


Of theſe Fiſtula's ſome are open within, and the other witk- 
out: The firſt proceed from a ſluggiſh Humour on which the ou” » 
fide forms but a ſmall Tumour no bigger than a Pea, which 


landult 
| Which 


Imi being prefled by the Finger, caſts into the Eye, I would fay be- 
cauſe 0 wirt Eye - lids, a ſerous and ſometimes viſcous and white Sa- 
vas ; ties, The other are produc'd from an active and hot Matter, 


which 1n corrupting growing ſharp, eats the Bone which is 
thin and porous, and at the ſame time ſufficiently makes its 
way out to run continually till we dry up its ſource. When 
they are old, they waſte and leſſen the Eye; the Cavies com- 
monly corrodes and penetrates as far as the Bones of the Noſe, 
waich renders the Breath ſtrong and ſtinking, and the Cure 
rery difficult: But when the Fiſtula is recent, and its Orifice 
lſtant from the Ball of the Eye, it affords hope of Succels in 
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ear, ant 
Tumor 
t corned 
7lutino! 
Cance 


degree is Cure, either by Remedies or Operation. 
vg gei In both ways of curing theſe Lacrymal Fiſtula's, a are to 
Y N 10 prepare the Bodies by a regular way of Living, Bleedings, Pur- 


gags, Cuppings and Veſiccatories. If we would make uſe of 
the gentleſt way, which is that of Medicaments, we are to 
lake different methods with that which is only open within- 
» from thoſe to be obſerv'd with that which is open 
without. | 

When there is but a ſmall Eminence without, and preſſing 
* we find that the Matter which forms it runs into the Eye, 
ve have reaſon to believe that Matter to be kind and gentle, 
ud that tis not acrimonious enough to force the Skin, and 
wake it {elf an Iſſue out that way; and when it cannot pierce 
ae Skin, we have alſo reaſon to believe that it has not been 
vie to eat into the Perioſt eum, and that the Bone is not unco- 
zer d. it being probable that this Matter may have gather'd 
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hel ; - SI * pe 
wy il a little Purle betwixt the Skin and the Pericranium, with- 
er occaſioning any Indiſpoſition, attended with very pernici- 
cr in Ous Co 1 — — — 
7 niequences. In this caſe, all that is neceſſary to the 
f the Cure . 
(ſe, im . is for the Chirurgeon to hinder the gathering of the 
Th il; in that vacuity, which has been ſucceſsfully done by 


imple Compreſſion, by which J have cured ſeveral, eſpecially 
XN 3 Chit- 


( 
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Children, I lay a little Plaiſter of burnt Cerus on the Tumour, St. 
and over that a ſmall Triangular Bolſter of the thickneſs of af 
half an Inch, to fill up the corner of the Eye, and over that pl 
another of the ſame ſhape and thickneſs. but ſomewhat larger, 


having dipt them both in a deſiccative Water, then I cover all Ci 
with a narrow circular Band, which tightening the Bolſters on Cl 
the little Bag, prevents the Humour gathering any more, and th 
glues in the Vacuity, provided this courſe be continued for w 
ſome Months. th 
If the Fiſtula is open on the outſide, and wwe intend to at. th 
tempt its Cure by Medicaments, we are to begin with dilating T 
it to the bottom with Gentian Root, or prepar'd Spunge, af. in 
ter which the Chirurgeon cleanſes it with the Unguentum Apo. in 
ſtolorum, Unguen:um Agyptiacum, or pulveris d Mercury, If be 
the Bone be rotted, we are to touch ir with ſome dregs of th 
Oyl of Sulphur, or Oyl of Vitriol, ſoak'd into a very little bit w 
ot Cotton, which being laid on the Bone, will put a ſtop to If 
its corrupting, but withal taking care to put the Patient to but * 
little Pain with theſe Ingredients, for fear of drawing on a af 
How the Fluxion ; to all the circumjacent parts we are to apply ſeveral a 
neighbour- Bolſters moiſten'd in retreſhing Waters, after which the Ulcer ſt 
ing paris to will cleanſe, dry, and cicatriſe, purſuant to the common Me- at 
be treated, thods. a0 
All Practicioners agree the moſt certain and expeditious Cure t) 
of the Lachrymal Fiſiaia to be the actual Cautery, with which tl 
they touch the Bone, in order to extoliate it; but this Opera- tc 
tion being an extreme nice one, and in order to its being well t 
perform'd, requiring a dexterity and addreſs acquir'd by a deep * 
Reflection and long Practice, we ſhall now, as we have a- b 
ready done in other Caſes, examine with attention what is to te 
be provided and performed before the cauteriſing of the Bone, p 
what oblery'd in doing it, and the neceſſary Conduct after- 
wards, : a v 
Before we bring the Fire to the Bone, we examine firſt whe: | 


ther there is any external Orifice, or whether, if there be, 'tis 

: large enough. If there be none, we are to make one; and in 
Tretarati- caſe it be too little, it muſt be enlarged; To which end, ſome 
ons and pre- Authors, with Lhevenin, will have us apply a potential Caute- 
cautions Ty betwixt the Eye and the Noſe, as far from the Eye as pol- 
in Caute. ſible, taking care that we don't cut the Ligamant of the great 
ring. Canthus, or corner of the Eye (which will occaſion Squiming, 
or make the Patient blear- ey d;) and that in making a ſmall] 
Scarification on the Scar, we dilate the Fiſtula to the bottom, 

that it may be fitted to admit the actual Cautery. But other 

Writers, on a better Foundation in my Opinion, direct us to 

open this Fiſtula with the ſtreight Incifion Knite E, making 4 

ſmall Orifice in the torm of a Creſcent, in order to keep car 

ot the juncture of the two Eye lids, and to carry the Inciſion 
to the uncover d bare Bone, to which they apply the 2 ö 

top- 
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Stopples of dry Lint F F, to abſorb the Blood and Humidities. 
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afterwards laying on the reſt of the Apparatus, in order to ap- 
ply the hot Iron the next Day. | 

The Hour then being come, and all things in readineſs for 

Cauteriſing, the Patient muſt be ſeated in an eaſie Elbow- 
Chair, provided with a fide leaning Place for his Head, and 
then we are to take off the Apparatus, in order to ſcarch it 
with the Probe G, whether the Bone be perfectly uncover'd; 
then with a Bolſter H, and a Band I, we cover the other Eye, c 
that the Patient may not have any apprehenſion of the Fire: 
Then we-lay on the Eye next the Fiſtula the Bolſter K, wetted 
in refrigerating Waters, which reaches over the Temple, be- 
ing peirc'd at the Place where the Fiſtula is. This Bolfter is to 
be large, to prevent hurting the Operator, and wetted to keep 
the Fire from the neighbouring parts, The Probe G, which 
we again thruſt into the Wound, ſerves to guide to the 
bone a ſmall Inſundibulum, or Funnel L, with a handle M. by 
which *tis held in the Left Hand, We withdraw the Probe 
after having fixed the Funnel], into the hole of which we inſert 
a falſe Tent of Lint N, to dry up the little quantity of moi- 
ſure which may have ſoak'd into the bottom of the Wound, 
and the Bone then dry, with the Right Band we thruſt the 
actual Cautery, or Cauteriſing Iron O, red hot into the Cavi- 
ty of the Funnel to the Bone, leaning lightly on it: If we 
think the firſt did not make a ſufficient Impreſſion on the Bone, 
to diſſipate all the Humidities which have penetrated it, we 
then apply a ſecond Cautery F; for which reaſon we are al- 
ways to lay two in the Chafing-Diſh, Q, full of Fire to be 
heated. We then draw out the Funnel, whoſe uſe is not only 
to conduct the actual Cauteries, but to ſpares the Patient the 
painful feeling of a burning Fire. 

The Cauteriſing being perform'd, we ſtuff up the Wound D!e{ing of 
with ſmall Buttons, or Stopples of Lint, above which we lay a h Wound, 
{mall Plaiſter of Ceruſe R, of a ſhape adapted to the part, co- 
vering the Eye with a defenſative Plaiſter, and laying over that 
2 triangular Bolſter, with the uſual Band for the Lachrymal 
Fiſtula T. In the future Dreſſing, we are to take care that 
the Fleſh does not grow again too faſt, and cover the Bone a- 
gain before tis exfoliated; by reaſon that growing over the 
burat part, it injures the ſound place, and when they join to- 
gether, they are to be ſeparated by Exfoliation, we are then 
to conſume this Fleſh with the above-mention'd Powders and 
Oyntments. When we believe this Separation of the Bone o 
be made, which does not always ſenſibly appear, but which 
we may ſecurely enough conjecture by a good Fleſh comin 
over, and ſticking faſt to the Bone, we then ſuffer the Wour.d Of tws e 
to heal, and bring it to cicatriſe. important, 

[ ſhall, Gentlemen, conclude this Demonſtration with two 5, fre- 
Operations which fall under our Subject, and tho *ncontilcra- gene Open 

| | 4 | ble, rations, 
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ble, they not requiring the utmoſt Induſtry of the Chirurgeon; 
are yet very advantageous; the one is the preventing Childrens 
Squinting, and the other the fixing in a Glaſs Eye in the place 
of a natural one which is loſt. 

Children iquint either naturally when they bring this Viee 
into the World with them, or accidentally by lying in a falſe 
Lieht, which glances in upon them at the fide, inſtead of 
which the Cradle ſhould always be placed with the Feet to- 
wards the Window in the Day time, and oppoſite to the Can- 
dle at Night; for they are always ſure to turn their Eyes to. 
wards the Light, ſo that by an ill firuation of their Bed, the 
Muſcles contract che ill habit of drawing the Body of the Eye 
unequally. When we perceive this defect in Children, we 
are to provide againſt it by making uſe ot the Spectacles v, 
which direct their Eyes, and accuſtom them to look directiy 
on each object, by keeping them in a parallel firuation to them, 
Theſe Spectacles are of Ebony, and excavated in the middle of 


the file, which is placed againſt the Eyes, and pierc'd with 2 
little hole, where ſometimes a ſmall Glaſs is fix d, which pre- 


ſerves theſe Organs wh'ch are to be provided with theſe Spe- 
ctacles both Night and Day for ſome Years, if we would ſe— 
curely ſet right a Sight which has long ſtray d. 

Tho' the making and application of Glaſs Eyes ſeem at 
preſent to be the buſineſs of Oculiſts, tis yet a Chirurgical 


- Operation comprehended in the fourth Species of that Art 


called Proſtheſis, which adds to Nature what ir is deficient in, 
When a Perſon has loſt an Eye by any Accident wharſoever, 
we cauſe to be made of Chryſtal thoſe two X and Y, of the 
ſame Figure with the remaining Eye, and alſo a little larger, 
they being to be fix d betwixt the Eye- lid to hold them. They 
are to be painted of the ſame Colour with the natural one, and 
bak'd in a Furnace, as is the painted Glaſs in Church-Win- 
dows. When the Artificial Eye 1s well fixed, it looks like the 
other, except that it cannot move it ſelf, unleſs only when the 
Body of the Blind Eye is not very much waſted and ſhrunk; 
for then we diſcern ſome Motion which depends on that 0f 
the Ball of the Fyc on which tis placed; Thoſe vrho make 


uſe of theſe Eyes are obliged to have ſeveral in reſerve, be- 


cauſe they may fall or break. By means of theſe Artificial Eyes 
we correct a ſhocking Deformity fo well, that as they are now 
made, we muſt look very nicely before we diſcover Art tc 


have repair'd that Natural Deficiency. 


The End of the Sixth Demonſtration. 
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92 


Of thoſe which are practiſed on the 
FACE. 


Of the POLYPUS. 


GENTLEMEN, 0 


0 


Itlough tis true, the whole Chirurgical Art Of the end 
I} has no other end, than to preſerve or re- of Chirus- 
eſtabliſh Man in the juſt Proportion of all gery. 
the Parts of his Body; yet tis with regard 
to this Part principally that *tis obliged to 
redouble its Application, and engage all its 
Addreſs, to preſerve in the Face that Perfe - 
Ction which it received from the Author of Nature. This 
Part, tho' the Image of God, is not leſs attacked by Diſeaſes 
than the reſt of the Body; whence it is that it furniſhes out 
as numerous a Train of Occaſions of exerciſing our Induſtry : 
And the Operations which regard the Face requiring a greater 
Nicety, than thoſe performed on other Parts, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed ro demonſtrate them to you with all poſſible Exactneſs, 


and they will make up the whole of our preſent Entertain- 
Dent. ; | 


The 
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The Operations performed on the Face are ſo numerous and 
various, that it's impoſſible to compaſs them all in one Day; 
and though we yeſterday explain'd both thoſe of the Eyes and 
Head, you will find the Remainder will ſuffice to fill this 
Day's Demonſtration. I ſhall begin with thoſe of the Noſe, 

The Etymologiſts derive Polypus from the two Greek Word; 
Poly, many, and Por a Foot; by reaſon that the Fleſh which 
forms this Malady is like the Sea-Fiſh call'd a Polypus, having 
many Roots which reſemble the Feet of that Fiſh 3 whence 
the Latins have given it the Name of Multipedes. 

'Tis a fleſhy, fungous and ſuperfluous Excreſcence, which 
forms it ſelf, and grows in the middle of the Noſtrils, and in- 
commodes the Reſpiration. The Polypus commonly fixes on 
the Ethmoides, or Os Cribroſum, and frequently the bony or 
griſtly Parts of the Noſe; which being ſpungy are more apt 
to produce it, than the proper Bones of that Organ and the 

—_ _ Ethmoides, which are of a harder Subſtance. 

Lis The Polypus frequently ſucceeds the Oæœna, and thoſe Ul. 
cers of the Noſe which are cauſed by the Flux of Acrimonious 
and Melancholic Humours, which having corroded the Mem- 
brane wi'i which thoſe oſſeous Parts abovementioned are co- 
vered, make room for that Fleſh to engender and grow daily; 
and that the more eaſily, becauſe tis impoſſible to reach them 
with any Medicaments, which otherwiſe might conſume them 
at the beginning. The exceſſive Humidity which falls on that 
Part, in Conjunction with a crude and pituitous Blood, help 
to feed it: This Blood not being qualified to produce found 

leh, and be transformed into the Subſtance of the Parts, fills 
the Pores of the griſtly Parts of the Noſe, where meeting 
wich ſome ends of the Fibres of the mucous Membrane out 


D Neulty 
of u Cure, 


of their Contexture, it animates it, and forms it into a Poh- te 

pus, which it foments and ſtimulates to that degree, that this ſe 

1 Excreſcence not only fills the Noſtrils, but ſhews it ſelf in the 1 
| Mouth behind the Epiglottis, and ſometimes extends ſo far, 28 fl 
to deſcend into the Aſpera-arteria, when it endangers the Sul- l; 
focation of the Patient whilſt aſleep, if due Care be not ta- f 

ken. t 

Some Poly}; ſo fill the Noſtrils, that the Noſe becomes hard t 

end ſchirrhous; vrhen the Patient breaths only at his Mouth, f 


and that with nvch Pain, and a Noiſe as though he ſnored. 
When both Noſtrils are thus wholly ſtopp'd, this Diſeaſe is al- 0 
meſt incurable; becauſe this Obſtruction, which hinders the 5 
Taſſage of the Air ſo neceſſary to Life, is lodged very deep» 1 
and ſprouts out in numerous Branches. *Tis ſaid that WM « 
116: {es are very ſubject to this Diſtemper, which renders them 
breken winden. { 
Fre pitt It we caft our Fyes on the Structure of the interior Mem- 
ron: Hem brane of the NMofe, we ſhall find it to have a large ſhare in the 
trove diſ- Genc ration of the Folyprs, it being very epable of affording 4 
reed ty Foundation 
roduce it. 
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Foundation and Matter to theſe Excreſcencies, being thick, 
ſpungy, porous, and imbued with a viſcous Humour, which 
it ſeparates from the Blood by the natural Texture of its Fi- 
bres, and the Configuration of its Pores, which very much 


contribute to the Formation of this fungous and ſuperfluous 


Fleſh, 

To come at a clear Idea of its Generation, we need only con- 
ſider that the Blood may be charg'd with viſcous Parts, by the 
uſe of certain indigeſted Aliments, or by the Deficiency. of 
the natural Fermentations and Filtrations ; ſo that theſe clog- 
ging Particles not being able to follow the other Principles of 
that Humour, quit them; above all other places, in choſe of 
the Cavities of the Noſe, where there are very few Organs 
to accelerate their Courſe: Theſe mucous Hamours then accu- 
mulating in the Membrane, which covers the interior Part of 
the Noſtrils, ſwells it, dilating its Veſſels and Glands as much 
23 its Flores are ſtimulated to extend themſelves by the Irrita- 


tion of this Matter which ferments and ſharpens by its Conti- 
nuance there. | 
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We obſerve five ſorts of Pohpi. The firſt being like a fun- Ils various 
gous and ſoft Membrane, reſerabl25 a relaxed Uvula; it faſtens Species. 


on the Cartilage, in the middle of the Noſe, and fills it with 
a tenacious and pituitous Humour. The ſecond is a whitiſh 
round Eminence, which is ſoft hen we touch it; it proceeds 
from flegmatic Blood, and groves inſenſibly till it occupies rhe 
whole Cavity of one Noſtril, and ſometimes thoſe of both. 
The third is a harder Fleſh, whoſe Colour is brown, a little pain- 
ful, engendred by agrofs, melancholick Blood ; which, for want 
of being diluted by the Lympha, is almoſt ſcorch d. The 
fourth is a hard Tumour, I Ke dried ſmoak'd Fleſ; and when 
touch'd, ſounds as though we ſtruck on a ſolid Body; it is in- 
ſenfivle, and may be rank d amongſt the confirm'd Schirrhi, 
Tae fifth conſiſts of ene or ſeveral Carcinomatous Tumours 
ixed to the Cartilage of the Noſe, and produced from a me- 
lancholic and adutt Blood; they are painful, and in Nature like 
a Canker. Of all theſe Species, ſome are without Ulceration, 
though they emit a ſanious and viſcous Mciſture ; and the o- 
ther ulcerated and inceffaatly fend out a ictid and horrible 
ſinking Sanics. | 


The Polypus is known at Sight, and by its Symptoms. To How to 
Ciſcover it by the Eye, we need only place the Patiem's Head know rhe 
n a Clear Light, and lean it backwards; when we ſhall diſcern Poly pus. 


a Tumour, which filling the Noftril, aſcends and deſcends ac- 
cording to the Motions of Reſpiration ; and it it prove difi- 


cult to diſcern it this way, with the Speculum-Najſe E we are 


to dilate the Noſtril, fo as to fee to the bottom of ic. The 
dymptoms which attend and manifeſtly diſcover it, are the 
en'arging of the Nole by the Tumour which it contains, the 
Ucuky of breathing reſuking from the Laterrup:ion of the 

Pail:ge 
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Prognoſtic, 


Various 
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Paſſage of the Air, whence the Patient reſpires as though 
he ſnored. and always ſleeps with his Mouth open. 

The Judgment which a Chirurgeon ought to make, depends 
on the nature of the Polypwus: Thoſe which are Carcinomatous 
or Cancrous, are incurable: Theſe he will know by the hard- 
neſs, livid and Lead-colour, fœtid Smell of the Excreſcence, 
its Adherence to the Oſſeous Blades, and the Pain it occaſions, 
This ſort of Polypus is not to be touch'd ; but thoſe which are 
indolent, ſoft, flaccid, white or reddiſh may be cured ; and 
tis in caſe of this laſt ſort that we are allowed to apply the 


_ Operation. 


Our Authors propoſe to us five ways of performing it 
Firft, by Corroſion; ſecondly, by Cauterifing; thirdly, by Li- 
gature 3 fourthly, by Inciſion; and fifthly, by Evulſion. J 
ſhall ſhew you the Methods which they lay before us, and leave 
you to determine which is the beſt. 

Theſe Writers will have us make uſe of Corroſives, in caſe 
of the Polyprs being but ſmall, not far in the Noſe, and one 
which ſucceeds ſome Ulgers of that Organ : To this end they 
recommend Chalcantum, Lime, Orpiment, or Spirit of Vi- 
trio], to conſume it by low Degrees. 

Cauterizing with the aQual and potential Cautery were an- 
ciently practiſed, when the Polhpus was advanced to a midlin 
fize, and had a large Baſis. The Ancients then dilated the No- 
ſtril with the Speculum-Naſs, in order then to introduce a 

Tube which they placed on the Tumour, and through its Ca- 

vity conveyed a Fire-button, which burning that Fleſh, criſp'd 
It as broiling does a Sauſage : The Scar made by the Fire being 
fallen off, they again began the ſame Application, continu- 
ing on this Practice, 'till the whole Tumour was conſumed. 

The Ancients preſcribe the Ligature to little hard Tumours 
with ſmall Roots, and affirm that it proves ſucceſsful when 
practiſed in the following manner: We are to thread the great 
curve, leaden, or Braſs-wire Needle C, with the courſe wax'd 
kr B, in the middle of which we are to make a ſlip Knot, 
which we are to fix at the end of the Crow's Bill Pincers 4, 
as though the Ligature was deſigned for the Extremity of one 
of the Veſſels; we are then to graſp the Tumour with the 
Crow's Bill, then flip down to its Root the mention'd Knot, 


which we are to draw tight, after having paſs'd the Needle 


through the Noſe, and drawn it out at the Palate ; for this 
Needle bringing with it one of the Ends of the Thread, we are 
to draw that whilſt we hold the other in our hand, which re- 
mains without the Noſe; and ſo in drawing the Thread tigh- 
ter, the Polypws is at laſt ſeparated, and falls off from the Part. 


This Invention of a Ligature is well; but I fear the Execution 
of it is difficult, 


Thoſ: 
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Thoſe who operate by Incifion pretend to have hit on a Inciſion 
better Method, which indeed has been practiſed for ſeveral ſubject to 
Ages, and approved by Guido, and other Maſters of our Art: great In- 
To this purpoſe they have invented an Inſtrument D, which convenien- 

they call a Polypicon Spation, from Polypſes a Poh pus, and Spation cies. 
a Spatula, from its Reſemblance to that Inſtrument, *Tis 
made purpoſely for this Operation, it has an Edge on one fide 
only; they introduce it into the Noſe as far as they can, and 
ſliding its Edge betwixt the Partition of that Organ, and the 
Polypus, they ſeparate the latter, carefully avoiding the cutting 
of the Cartilage at all, which indeed they can ſcarce help, the 
Cavity of the Noſe being rorruous. When by this Means they 
believe they have not cut off all the Polypus, they flir the Wing 
of the Noſtril to the Bone of the Noſe, and then endeavour 
to cut off the Remainder of this Excreſcence at its Roots : 
The Operation being performed, with two or three Stitches 
of the Needle they ſow up the Part of the Noſtril which 
they ſlit. Some of theſe famous Practicioners made uſe of a Method 
Packthread, in which they make Knots about an Inch diſtant practiſed 
from each other; and having run it through the Noſtril, take % ſome. 
one end of it out at the Palate, and drawing the Packthread 
ſometimes by one end, and ſometimes by the other, hope, by 
Means of theſe Knots, to diſengage the reſt of the Poly- 
Ms. 
The fifth way is by Evulſion; the Glory of being the In- 
venter of which Fabricius pretends to, and we muſt own our 
Obligation to him, ſince it appears to be the beſt of them all. 
We are to ſeat the Patient in a Chair a little leaning backward, 
and having turned his Face to the Light, with the Speculum- 
Naſs E, we may dilate the Noſtril, to make room to introduce 
the Duck's Bill Pincers F, with the ends of which we pinch 
the Polypus as deep and as near the Baſe as we can, then giv- 
ing it one or two turns, and drawing it gently, we pull it out 
together with its Roots ; after which we ſuffer the Noſe to 
bleed a little, to diſcharge and empty the bart. When the Pa- 
late is advanced as far as behind the Uvula, this Production 
uſually follows the Branch we find in the Noſe, becauſe both 
are in one continued piece, But if tha: which ſhews it ſelf 
behind the Uvula proves long and thick, 'tis much better to 
pull the Poly pus gut at the Mouth, than at the Noſe ; this is 
cally done with the curve Forceps G,. which we may thruſt 
into the Naſal Clefts, which are longer than the Cavities of 
the Noſe, taking care that we don't pinch the Uvula, which 
is before the Polypus. 
Purſuant to the Deſcription which 1 have given you of this Precaution 
Indifpofition, you muſt remember that it has ſeveral Feet or 
Roots by which *tis fed; but by the four firſt Methods which 
I explained to you, we take away only the Body of the Tu- 
mour, the Roots always remaining behind, wheretore we are 
not 
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not to be ſurpriz'd if it ſhoots out again, the caſe being the 
fame as with Trees and Plants, which never fail to grow out 
when they are only broken or cat even with the Ground ; but 
never ſhoot again when pluck'd up by their Roots, Havin 
thus eradicated the Polypus, we ought reaſonably to conclude ' 
that *ewill never grow again; and Fabricius aſſures us, that it 
never return'd in thoſe on whom he perform'd this Operation: 
But yet I am willing to own that this Practicioner did not ſre- 
quently perform this Operation, or elſs was more ſucceſsful 
than others, ſince we find ſome of them return after this Ex. 
tirpation, which docs not yet hinderus from agreeing that this 
Method, being leaſt ſubject to Relapſe, ought to be preferr'd 
to all others, 
Exlir pa- If after the Evulſion of the Polypus, the Patient yet feels 
tion of the ſomething in his Noſe which diſturbs him, and when looking 
remams. into it we find ſome ſmall bit ſticking to the bottom of the 
Noſe, with the Tweezers or Pincers, ſhap'd like Sciſſars H. 
vellich cut only at the end, we take away the reſt as far as we 
can, by rcaſen 'twill otherwiſe ſerve as a Rudiment to produce 
Dreſſing ef others. After the Operation we are to make the Patient re- 
the Patient ſpire and draw through the Noſe warm Wine, which will 


after Ope- tnronghly waſh all the Cavities fill'd with the humid Sanies 
ration. which the Folyps detain'd there; for otherwiſe it would not in 
be neceſſiry to draw the Wine thus, and make it fall into the ic | 
Throat, to ſecure us that the Paſſage is open, for the Patients ba 
will perceive that by the ſhort and certain proof of their own dil 
fecling, and may judge of the free cgreſs and regreſs of the pa 
Air, by the facility with waich they can breath with their vo 
Mouths ſhut, vrhich they could not before do. Of all the Chi- 
rurgical Operations the advanizge of this is the ſooneſt felt, and c0 
the Patient reaps the greatcſt pleaſure, for the very moment cc 
that he is delivered from ſuch an inſuppartable Inconvenience, ve 
* all his vital Functions, which before were ſuſpended and di- be 
ſturb'd, reaſſume their ordiniry Courſe, and purſue it without of 
being retarded by any Obſtacle. | F 
How to ſep It the Flux of Blood be but moderate, we are to let it iſſue t 
the Ez. out to caſe the Part: But in caſe of a Hemorrhage, we are to t 
morrhage. ſtop it, by injeCing into the Noſe, with the Syringe I, ſome i 
Halt aſtringent Liquid, or by filling the Noſtril with a Linten Tent 1 
1 P, vehich mult be long enough, and wetted in ſome ſtiptic t 
HY Water, We are to drels the Part with corrofive Unguents t 
14 for we are to endeavour the Conſumption of all the Roots, 
+46 


vehich cannot be done without ſtrong Mundicatives, to which 


are to be added cauſtic Powders ſtronger or weaker as occaſion 
requires, I have ſeen a Patient dreſs d with a Powder which 
came from Montpellier, which *rwas pretended. infallibly pre- 
vented the Regeneration of this Fleſh: But yet fix Months atter 
it came again, as it had done twice before, though eradicated 
by one of the moſt expert Chirurgeons of Paris, We make . 
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of the ſmall Pipe O, which we fill with corroſive Powders, to 
hold which it has a bottom a little large. Theſe Powders are 
to be as fine as Spaniſh Snuff, that by Reſpiration they may be 
drawn upwards, and diſperſe themſelves all over the interior 
part of the Noſe, At the end of the Cure we Syringe the Part 
with vulnerary and deficcative Waters, to dry up the moiſture 
which is but too abundant in thoſe Places Laſtly, we do 
our beſt to procure a conſtant and laſting Health to the Pa- 
tient. 

The Fohpus is one of thoſe Diſeaſes which requires our pre- Regimen. 
aution with regard to the univerſal Regimen of Life : 'Tis not 
ſuficient to have prepar'd the Patient before the Operation by 
repeated Phlebotomy, Purgations, and proper Diet; nor even 
to have perfectly well perform'd this Operation, to have, du- 
ring the Cure, contain'd the Patient within due Bounds, and 
to have throughly cur'd him; but farther, after the Cure, he 
is to be treated in the ſame manner, as though we were cer- 
tain that another Polypus would come; to which end we are 
to make an Iſſue in his Arm, or at the hind part of his Head ; 
we are to Purge him frequently, and make uſe of ſudorific 
ptiſans compos'd of Eſquine, Sarſaparilla and Guajacum, di- 
reting the whole by the advice of a prudent Phyſician. 

There comes into the Noſe a ſordid Ulcer which we call Of the Oze- 
in Oza&na, a word derived from the Greek Verb Ozein, which tion ber- 
is to ſmell ill. Tis impoſſible to talk near with thoſe who form d ſor 
have this ſtinking Ulcer, without being ſtruck with a very ;heOzenm. 
diſagreeable Scent, whence they are infupportable in Com- 
pany; and this Indiſpoſition is held a ſufficient reaſon for a Di- 
vorce. 

This Diſeaſe derives its Original from the acrimonious and Can ſaof it. 
corroſive Humours which, falling on that Part, ulcerate and 
corrode it, Thoſe who have had a Contuſion on the Noſe are 
very ſubject to it, by reaſon that the Ridge of their Noſe being 
beaten in, inſtead of riſing outwards, occaſions a ſtraightniag 
of the Paſſage, which hinders the courſe of the excrementitious 
Humours which ought to paſs out through the Noſe : When 
theſe Humours have a great ſhare of Acrimony, they ulcerate 
the place which ſtops them; and when but a little, they ſoak 
into the Membranes, which thereby become thick, and by that 
means more and more ſtraightens the mention'd Paſſage; ſo 
that theſe Patients not being able to fetch their Breath through 
their Noſe withovt pain, are continually ſnuffing up their Noſes 
a5 though they were reſorbing their Snot. 

To cure theſe Ulcers, we are obliged to aſſiſt Nature, for j;, Cure, 
they will not cure of themſelves : Over theſe Ulcers grow 
Cruſts, which fall from time to time, and are kept up as well 
by the vicious formation of the Part, as by the Mucoſities 
which muſt inceſſantly paſs through theſe Drains. We ſhould 
carefully examine whether theſe Evils are not fomented by ſome 

| PFocky 
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Pocky Cauſe, by reaſon that in that caſe we are to have re. 
courſe to the grand Remedy: But if we have no reaſon to ſu- 
ſpe& any ſuch Virus, we are then at the ſame time to make uſe 
of the general and particular Remedies, which are to be De. 
ficextives, in order to abſorb thoſe Humidities whence the 
Diſtemper proceeds ; the uſe of the ſudorific Ptiſan, of the 
Powders of Millepedes, and Mercury is ſoverain; and we apply 
to the Ulcer ſuch Remedies as may cleanſe, dry, and incarnate 
it: We cauſe the Patient, by the aſſiſtance of the ſmall Pipe O, 
to draw or ſnuff up the Powders of Savine, Pomgranate Shell, 
Iris Roots, burnt Allum and Vitriol; and laſtly, we put in pra. 
ctice the ſmall Operation ſo much recommended by the An. 
cients, which I ſhall now ſhew you. | 
Uſefulneſs We take a Steel or Silver Pipe, provided with a handle, that 
of the Pipe, it may be held more ſteady, and of a fize proportion'd to the 
Noſtril. and long enough to reach the Ulcer, and beyond it; 'tis 
not pierc'd at the end which enters the Noſe, but has a ſmall 
Platine at its Entrance, tis here mark'd with the Letter K. We 
introduce this ſmall Pipe into the Noſe, holding it with our 
Left. hand, and then in the Right take a ſmall actual Cautery 
L, whoſe end is ſhap'd like an Olive- ſtone, we thruſt it into 


the Pipe, where we leave it as long as is neceſſary to render 3 
the Tube ſo hot, that the Patient can no longer bear it : Then Wi 
we withdraw the Cautery, and a little after introduce ano- _ 
ther M, to continue the heating of the Pipe, and conſequently * 
the Ulccr, which Authors pretend to dry up this way, by con- ar 
ſuming the Humidities which it had ſoak'd in; for which rea- 10 
ſon we have two Cauteries, that we may heat one whilſt we to 
uſe the other : We are to begin the ſame again the next day, cu 
and renew it daily during a conſiderable time, which it be- * 
longs to the Chirurgeon to determine, according as the obſli- ch 
nacy of the Diſeaſe obliges him to continue the uſe of this Re- 
medy. ; 
Of the ſet. The Noſe is liable to all ſorts of Wounds; but thoſe which w 
ring on 4 require the moſt expeditious Operation, are ſuch as when by a th 
Noſe cnt Cut on the ridge of the Noſe it is almoſt ſeparated from the et 
0. Face, and falls on the Mouth; it muſt then immediately be fe- N 


turn'd to its place, and we are to give it a ſtitch with a Needle 
How to ſow at the upper part, and in its middle. This ſtitch is to pet. 
on 4 Noſe form'd with the crooked Needle N, threaded with a wax'd 
cut off, Thread, we begin to ſow from without inwards at the lower 
part of the Wound, and tye the two ends of the Thread on 2 
{ſmall Bolfter at the upper part of the Noſe. I think it need- 
lefs ro make two Stitches more, one on each of the Wings of 
the Noſe, for the Naſal Bandage will ſupply their Place, and 
beſides we are to make as tew Stitches on the Face as necellity | 
will excuſe us, to avoid the Deformity of the Scars which thef 
leave behind. We lay on the Wound the Pledget Q; charged 
with Balſam gf Peru, or that of Arcaus, then the Plaiſter - 
| all 
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and Bolſter $ above it, then the Band T, which has four Ends 
which we faſten to the Cap, and with which we make the 
Naſal Bandage : We are to obſerve, that the Plaiſter, Bolfter 
and Band are to be pierced, in order to leave a Paſſage for the 
egreſs and regreſs of the Air, This Bandage ſhould be appli- 
ed with 5 wag 0 taking care not to draw one of the Ends 
more than the other, leſt we thereby ſet the Noſe awry, which 
is not to be remedied when tis once cicatriſed in a wrong Si- 
tuation. 


The Wife of a Notary at Paris being jealous of a Butcher's Inſtance #8 
Wife in the Fauæbourg St. Germain, which ſhe ſuſpected to this Pur- 
intrigue with her Husband, went one Morniug to the Sham- poſe. 


bles, where finding her at her Stall, after ſeveral Reproaches 
which her Suſpicion ſuggeſted, ſhe took one of the Butcher's 
Knives, and gave her a Cut on the Noſe, which took it very 
near quite off, it hanging down holding only by one of the 
Wings, and a little by the Columna-Naſs, the other Wing being 


wholly cut off; *twas inſtantly ſow'd, on; it took hold again, Conſe- 
and the Face is but very little disfigur'd: I relate this Inſtance, q#ence to 


in order to embelden the Chirurgeon to do the ſame on the be drawn 
lixe Occaſion. from it. 


The Judges invented a new Punifhment for the Notary's 
Wite; they condemned her to have a Flower-de-lis marked 
on her Forehad with a burning hot Iron; but the Sentence 
was not executed, becauſe the King thinking the Sentence too 


cruel, pardoned her: The Parliament of Paris believed it ſelf 


to be authoriſed by that of Thoulouſe, which had condemned 
to Death a Waiting-woman, for having helped her Miſtreſs to 
cur off the Noſe of a Painter's Wife, excited thereto by a Jea- 
ouſie which the Miſtreſs had conceived of that Woman; but 
the Lady, who was a Counſellor's Wife, was ſaved, 

We are not to think that it's poſſible to make a Noſe which 
is wholly cut off to take again. But yet we are told that ſome 
Thieves having in the Night attack'd ſome Paſſengers, one of 
thoſe Rogues receiv'd a cut on the Noſe, which took it quite 
olf, and that going to be dreſs'd, the Chirurgeon ask'd for his 
Noſe, in order to ſow it on if he had it; that his Comrades 
immediately run and cut off the Noſe of a Man which they 
unluckily met with in the way, and bringing it to the Chirur- 
geon, he perform'd the Suture, by means of which that part 
was gratted on, and grew to that part of the Robber's Noſe 
which was left, as a Graft would have done a Tree. Tis 
allo ſtoried of a Chirurgeon, that he made an Incifion in the 
Arm of a Man who had juſt had his Noſe cut off, that he 


clapp'd the Bloody part of the Noſe into the Inciſian, and 


by a Bandage kept it ſome time in that poſture; and that the 
Noſe being ſtuck to the Fleſh of the Arm, the Operator cut out 
4 much of it as was requiſite to ſhape a Noſe, and that by 
this Operation he ſubſtitute d another in the Place of that 
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which was loſt. But I take theſe Stories to be Apocryphal, 
and to be invented rather for Diverſion, than to be real 
Truths. 


Ficurt XXXVIIL For BLEEDING of 
the HE AD. 


Of the ſe- 1 we are to have great Care of the preſervation of 
veral forts 

of Brxxp- liged to ſubmit it to the Chirurgeon's Lancet : The various 
nes of the Diſeaſes which frequently afflict it require frequent Bleeding. 


Facr. We open the Veins and the Arteries; Of the firſt there are | 


four, which are the Vena Preparata, the Angular, the Naſal, art 


Ranular Veins; and of the Arteries there are two, which are 


that of the Temple, and that of the Ear. 

De/cription The Vein which we ſee in the middle of the Forehead is 

of tbe Pre- called the Preparata, it deſcends in a right Line, from the Sa- 

Farata. gittal Suture, to the middle betwixt the Eye-lids, and receives 
the Blood which irrigates the Fore-part of the Head, in order 
to convey it into the external Jugulars, from whence it paſles 
into the deſcendant Vena. cava, to be carried into the Heart: 
Tis this large Vein that we ſee ſo much ſwoll'n in thoſe who 
are enraged, and which appears more in obſtinate People than 
others. When the Phyſician has ordered it to beopen'd, 'tis the 
Chirurgeon's Buſineſs to perform it; and to diſcharge his Of- 
fice, he is make a Bandage about the Neck with-an Handker- 


chief rolled up in the ſhape of a Sauſage A, and like that which 


Ve have ſlew in the bleeding of the Jugular, being careſu 


the Face, and more than any other part, we are yet ob- 
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not to preſs the Paſſage of the Air too hard: He ought to have 

ready a Band B, and a Bolſter C, both as large as thoſe uſed 

in bleeding the Arm; the Lancet D, which he is to make uſe 

of, is not to differ from that are uſed in other Bleedings : The What to 
Vein being ſufficiently ſwollen or riſen, he expeditiouſly o- be obſerved 
pens it, that he may not keep the Throat too long ftreighten'd. in opening 
He ought not to make the Orifice, by ſtriking the Lancet di- this Veſſel. 
rectly in, for fear of pricking the Pericranium, which lyes di- 

| rectly under this Vein, but he is to open this Veſſel a little a- 

ant; and when the Point of the Lancet is entered, he is to 

raiſe up that Inſtrument to cut the Skin a little more than the 

vein. The Orifice made, he muſt a little ſlacken the Liga- 

ture about the Neck, to facilitate the Patient's Reſpiration ; 

but muſt not looſen it much, becauſe the Blood will not then 

come: When he has drawn out a ſufficient quantity, he wholly - 

takes the Ligature off the- Neck, and the running out of rhe 

Blood immediately ceaſes, by reaſon that it finds its Channel 

to the Heart open'd. He fixes the Bolſter on the Orifice, and 

the Band over that, binding it around the Head like a Fore- 

head Cloth: It may be taken off the next Day; for of all Bleed- 

ings tis the eaſieſt cured. 

The bleeding of the Angular Vein is not attended with any Deſcription 
more Difficulty : We call this Veſſel by that Name, becauſe of the An- 
tis placed in the great Corner of the Eye; tis this Vein which gular Vein. 
appears betwixt the Corner of the Eye and the Noſe, and re- 
ceives the Blood which is convey'd to the Body of the Eye, 
and all its adjacent Parts, wherefore the opening of it is pre- 
ſcribed to Patients, and above all in caſe of Inflammation of 
the Eyes, to evacuate by the neareſt Part the Blood with which 
all thoſe little Veins are ſurcharged. To perform this Opera- Apparatus 
tion, we prepare a Band E, of an Ell and half long, to make 
wout the Head ſeveral Circumvolutions, which are to be tigh- 
ter than in other Bleedings, that the Eye may not be incom- 
moded. The Bolſter F muſt be triangular, to accommodate 
it to the Figure of the Part, and very thick, to fill the whole 
Cavity of the Corner. We placa the Patient on his Seat, and Manner of 
make the {ame Ligature as in bleeding in the Forehead, We opening the 
direct the Patient ro ſhut his Eyes, and as ſoon as we ſee the Tein, 

Vein appear, open it with the Point of the Lancet, without 

tearing its flipping from us, it being ſteady. We are prudent- 

ly to avoid touching either the Perioſteum, or angular Carti- 

{ge of the Eye, which is not far diſtant from it. The Vein 

veing opened, we oblige the Patient to bow his Head, that 

the Blood may fall into a little Baſin or Porringer, and not run 

down the Face, as it would if he were allowed to fit upright: 

For we are not to expect it toflie out of this Vein in anarch'd 

Stream, The bleeding over, and the Ligature taken off, we Dre ſſing. 
wipe the Face, which is always ftain'd with Blood, and lay 

the Bolſter on the Orifice. BY place the firſt end of the Band 

2 


under 


LEY 
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under the Far on the ſame ſide; and running it above the fot 
Cheek, it takes in the Bolſter, then rolling it aflant over the . 


Forchead, it returns behind the Head, and under the ſame Ear cal 
again, and in this manner is to be continued as many times ag 15 
the length of the Band will allow : We ſtay it with a pin 8 
where it ends, and leave it on one or two days according 29 thi 
the Patient d: fires, or fears that the Orifice ſhould bleed 3. -3 
freſh. 

Of a leſſer Betwixt thoſe two Cartilages which form the ſmall Ball of the 

Vein tobe the Noſe, there is a Vein which does not appear without, and by 

opened. which the Chirurgeon is obliged to open in ſome Patients: 8 
This ſort of Phleboromy is very little practiſed; for beſides tha: Wi © 
ſcarce any Phyſicians preſcribe it, the Vein being very little, A 
affords but little Blood, and conſequently gives no great Relief ” 
to the Patient; we ſometimes, in the Schools of St. Come, * 
oblige our Candidates to perform this ſort of bleeding in their 1 
Mafter-piece; and thus it is to be done. We tighten the Neck Wil 
as much as is neceſſary to raiſe the Veins of the Head, and L 


take a Lancet G, arm'd or wound about with a bit of Lin- 
nen trom the middle 'of its Handle to half way its Blade, as ” 
well to gage the length we are to ſtrike it in, as to hold it the 
more ſteady, and cloſing the Noſe with the Fore- finger and 
Precaution Thumb of the Left-hand, the reſt of which covers the Pati- 
ent's Eyes, that he may not be affrighted at the fight of the 


Lancet, with the Right-hand we lengthways ſtrike the Lan- : 
cet betwixt the two Cartilages, the Point mounting upwards, | 
and thruſt it in ſo deep, as that we ſee the Blood come ou: 1 
at the fide of it, or as far as the Part of it guarded with the b 
Linnen ; for we are not to paſs farther, though the Vein ſhould if 
nor be opened, which frequently happens, becauſe thar being 5 
inviſible. this bleeding is performed by chance. If we are ſo I 
lucky as to hit the Veſſel, the Patient is to ſtoop forwards, . 
that the Blood which now ſtreams out, and then iſlues forth drop p 


by drop, as when the Noſe bleeds, may be received in a Por- p 
Dre ſing. ringer: The Neck is no ſooner looſened, than the bleeding 
ceaſes, yet we put on the little Bolſter H, and the Band], 


pierced at the Place againſt the Noſtrils, and provided with , 
four ends, which we taſten with as many Pins to the Patient's i 
Night- cap. Before the Chirurgeon undertakes this bleeding, 


„ 


he is to tell the Patient and By- ſtanders, that being obliged to 
prick groping, he will not anſwer for the Succeſs, and that 
they are not to be ſurpriſed if they ſee no Blood come out. 
Situationof The fourth ſort of bleeding on the Face, is that of the Ra- 
the Ranulæ mule; which are two Veins ſituate under the Tongue near 
Veins. the String, the one on the right, and the other on the left. 
Theſe Veins, after having pump'd the Blood which humectates 
and ncuriſhes all the Parts which compeſe the Baſis of the 
Torgue, pours it into the Jugulars. This way of bleeding 1 


more practiſed than the others, becauſe there are more _—_ 
i io 
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fons of performing it, and it tends more to the Relief of the 

Patients, eſpecially in Quinſies, which are very frequent Diſ- 

eaſes, We need not prepare either Band or Bolſter, becauſe 

neither of them are uſed, no more being requiſite than a Lan- 

cet wrap'd about with a ſmall Band, which leaves no more 

than barely the Point uncovered: We make the uſual above- How foopen 
mentioned Ligature about the N-ck, in order to raiſe the them. 
Veins; and then having opened the Patient's Mouth, and raiſed 

the Tongue near the Yalate, wie eaſily diſcover theſe two Veins, 

by reaſon they are ſuperficial; and with the Lancet G we 0- 

pen one of them, and pierce the o her almoſt at the ſame time 


before the Patient has let his Tongue fall: We then lean the 


Head forwards, that the Blood may run out of the Mouth in- 
to ſome Veſſel ſet on purpoſe to receive it hat we may be able 
to obſerve what quantity we take, We open both the Ra- 
nuls, by reaſon that they not being very large, one alone 
would not afford a ſufficient quantiy of ſood to relieve 
the Patient, who is ſometimes near being ſuffocated by the a- 


we take the Ligature from the Neck, the bleeding ſtops, and done after. 

after raiſing the Patient's Head, wg are to rinſe his Mouth 

firſt with Oxycratum, that is, Vinegar and Water, and then 

with warm Wine, which will not fail to ſtop the Blood: But 

if ſome drops drain out, we need only preſs the Tongue 

down, and leave it at Reſt a little while without any Mo- 

tion, | 
Arteriotomy is practiſed on no other Part but the Head: The Of ArTE- 

Word is derived from Arteria an Artery, and Temain to cut, RIOTOMY, 

by reaſon that this Operation conſiſts in opening an Artery, in 

order to draw out the Blood which it contains. The Reaſon 

why this Operation is performed on the Head only, and on no 

other Part, is, that the Skull being a hard Body, firuate under 

an Artery, we may, by preſſing it with a Bolſter ſtaid by a 

band, eaſily ſtop the Blood, which is not pract cable wich the 

lame Facility on the other Parts of the Body, the Fleſh being 

incapable of making the ſame Reſiſtance wi h the Skull, We Places 

open the Artery in two Places, one of which is on the Tem- where we 

fle, and the other lower, near the Ear, a little diſtant from open 16 

that Eminence which we call Hircus, becauſe the Hairs which Artery» 

grow on it reſemble thoſe of a Goat: Theſe forts of Bleed- 

ings are not performed on light Occaſions, they muſt be pre- 

lerlbed by the Phylician, or authorized by a preſſing Exigence, 

a when we ſee no other way of ſaving the Patient's Life, as 

in Apoplexies, in which bleeding in all other places has prov'd 

nefic&ual to the reviving of the Patient. The Ligature made 

uiz of to ſwell and raiſe the Veins would in this Caſe hinder 

dae Courſe of the Blood into the Arteries, wherefore *tis not 

to be uſed; we are only to place the Patient's Head lower than 

ide reſt of the Body, that the Blood may the eaſier ſettle there. 
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bundance of that Humour which gathers at the Throat. When What to be * 
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We make uſe of the common Lancet, with which we bleed 
on the Arm: The Chirurgeon puts it into his Mouth half fold. 
ed; and after having diſcovered the Artery (which is known 
by its Pulſation under his Finger) and the Place which he think; 
moft proper, he marks it with his Nail, where he opens it b 
Puncture and Elevation, as in bleeding in other Parts: The Blood 
flies out in an arch d Stream continually ſpringing. Theſe ſorts 
of bleeding are ſomewhat larger than thoſe in the Veins, if 
the Patient's Strength permit it: In order to ſtop the Blood with 
the greater Security, we lay on the Orifice one half of a Gu 
den-bean on the flat fide, above that the Bolfter L, a Band M, 
which we carry round the Head, and cloſe a little tighter than 
ordinary. In caſe of the want of a Bean, we uſually clap a 
Liard into the Folds of the Bolfter, that the Artery being flat 
ted betwixt two hard Bodies, may force the Blood into ano- 
ther Channel, whilſt, the Veſſel cloſes and heals like a Vein, 
provided it be left thus bound for three or four Days : The 
Band is ſhaped like a T, ſo that the Braneh which we place on 
the top of the Head, may hinder the circular ones from di- 
placing it. But to confirm what I have already ſaid with re- 
gard to this Operation, being very rarely perform'd, in the 
Year 1681, being with the King at Liſle in Flanders, the Court- 
Phyficians ordered me to open the Artery. of an Officer under 
the Marſhal de Humieres; the Chirurgeons of the City ſeemd 
very much ſurprized to ſee it performed, and aſſured me, tha 
they were ſo far from ever having ſeen it done, that they nt- 
yer ſo much as heard of ſuch an Operation. 
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1 Deformity, in which the upper Lip is cleft, was by the of the Ope- 
Greeks call d Colovoma, from Holovein, to diminiſh or ration for 
ſhorten, and by the Latins Mutilatio, in French and Engliſh Hanx- 
Mutilation; this Word is equally proper, with regard to the Lies 


Ears and Noftrils, when they are in any meaſure defective; 
but when the Deficiency happens only to the Lip, 'tis called a 
Hare-lip, from its reſembling the Lips of that Animal, which 
are cleft in this manner. 

The Lips may be cleft two ways, either by Accident, as by 
a Blow, a Fall, or a Wound on that Part; or Naturally, when 
it comes into the World with the Patient. 

The Lipsare very often wounded by the Teeth under them; 
for they being hard Bodies, firmly fix'd in their Places, and 
leaving a void Space detwixt them, *tis impoſſible for the ten- 
der Lips to receive any hard Blow, without being lit as if 
they were cut with a Knife: Theſe Wounds are no otherwiſe 
to be cur'd than by Suture, by reaſon that we cannot diſpenſe 
With the 188 of this Part, either in ſpeaking, or the Re- 
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ception of any Nouriture: The Suture is to be performed with 
utmoſt Expedition, becauſe the Wound being in ſuch a ſpun- 
gy and moiſt Organ, would otherwiſe be increaſed by this Mo. 
tion. When the Suture is made immediately after the Receipt 
of the Blow, we may ſpare the uſe of either the threaded or 
implicated Suture, which, by reaſon of the Needles left in the 
Wound, incommode it: But the interſected Suture will then 
ſerve the turn, performed in the following manner. We are 
to take the curve Needle threaded, marked A, and by the help 
of the ſmall ipe B, paſs it through from without inwards ; 
and then again from within outwards, taking up enough of 
the Fleſh to fix and faſten the Suture : We are next to tie to- 
gether the two Ends of the Thread on one of the two ſmall 
Bolſters CC, on the ſide of the Wound, and to take two or 
three Stitches purſuant to the length of the Wound, cutting 
the Threads of each Stitch beyond the Knots, and covering 
the whole with a ſmall Pledget charged with an agglutina- 
ting Balſam, together with a Plaiſter and Bolſter, which 
are to be faſtened and ſecured by an incarnative Bandage. 
When the Mutilation is natural, the Child being born with 
its Lip clett like that of a Hare, or when in a Campaign 
Wound, through the Neglect of re-uniting and ſewing up be 
{ſeparated Parts, they cicatriſe at a diſtance from each other, 
the Chirurgeon is not then to hope to ſucceed by the tortile 
Suture: Becauſe that in this Cafe always wanting proper Mat- 
ter, either by reaſon Nature has not turniſhed it, or, that the 
cicatriling has ſo hardened the edges of the Wound, that he is 
forced to cut it, in order to renew it, and make way tor the 
re- cloſing and agglutinating them; if he ſhould not leave the 
Needles in, twould be impoſſible to keep the Wound ſubject, 


and its Lips would ſeparate from each other, on occaſion of 


Of the 
Cure when 
old, or na. 
tural. 


the leaſt Motion. Let's now ſce what is to be done before, 
during, and after the Operation. i 

Before the Operation, we are to examine the Conſtitution 
of the Hare lip; for if the two edges are ſo widely ſeparated 
from one another, that we think it impoſſible to get them to- 
gether, we are not to try the Operation: We are then to have 
regard to the Age of the Child, and not to put it in Practice 
before it reach the Age of five or {ix Years ; for a ſucking la- 
fant, or one which cries very often, is not in a Condition to 
undergo this Operation, which requires Reſt : The Child mull 
be of an Age capable of Reflection, and of being ſenſibly touch'd 
with the Indiſpoſition with which tis afflicted ; and knowing 
that muſt deſire a Cure, and reſolve to ſuffer all poſſible En- 
deavours to obtain it: For ſhould the Chirurgeon attempt !! 
before then, *twould be impoſſible for him to ; us by rea- 
ſon that the Child's Lips are neither thick nor ſolid enough to 
ſuſtain the Needles neceffary on this Occaſion. But if the 2 
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tient's Age and Mutilation allow a re-union of the divided 
Parts, we are to diſpoſe the Apparatus as you lee repreſented 
in the XXXIXth Plate, and then to ſeat the Patient in a Chair 
turn d to the Light, and lean'd backwards in ſuch manner 
that the Blood don't fall into the Mouth: We are to reſt his 
Head well, and a Servant which is to ſtand behind him apply- 
ing both his Hands to the Checks of the Subject, is to force 
the two Edges of the Wound as cloſe as he can, in order to 
facilitate the Suture. 


During the Operatig M the fit thing the Chirurgeon is to Uſeful Ob- 
do, is to examine whether the Lip does nor ſtick to the Gum ; ſervation, 


which if it does to any part, it muſt firſt of all be ſeparated 
by the Inciſion Knife E, the Operator taking care that he does 
rot anticipate the Operation, by touching with the Knife ei- 
ther the Gum which would uncover the jaw bone, or the 
Lip, becauſe that rendring it thinner, twould make the Clo- 


ſure more difficult. This Ca ition duly obſerved, we are with Manner of 
the two pair of Pincers FF, to pinch the two Edges of the operating. 
Hare lip, fixing theſe Inſtruments one after another in ſuch 


manner, that whatever we deſire to retrench from theſe Edges 
paſs beyond the Pincers, which we are to cloſe, puſhing the 
Ring of each of them towards the upper Extreinity; then 
with the Sciſſars D, or the Inciſion Knite E, according as we 
find moſt convenient, we are to cut off theſe Edges, in order 
to make a freſh Wound, renewing the old one to the bottom. 
for where- ever any of the old Scar remains, the re- union can 
never be made. The Pincers being removed, we are to let 
the Wound bleed a little, then having dry'd it, -we take one 
of the ſtraight: round Needles G G, which we run through 
the Lips of the Wound ſuſtain'd by the ſhort ſmall Pipe B; to 
the ſecond Needle which we paſs is fix d a Thread, which we 
turn around theſe two Needles, and wind acroſs from the one 
to the other, forming in the middle a St. Andrew's Croſs, and 
flatting the Edges of the Wound by theſe Means, we aproxi- 
mate them to one another. We are to pals the firſt Needle 
through the lower end of the Wound, that we may not leave 
at that Extremity a longer end of the Hare-lip than the other; 
and the ſecond Needle is to be placed berwixt the ficſt and the 


Noſe, The Thread well wound about and faſtened, we cut Application 
off the Points of the Needles, if too long, with the Iuciſory of the 
Pincers H, and lay en the flat Bolſters I I, as well over the Needles. 


Heads as Points ot the ſaid Needles, that the Skin may not be 
raked or hurt by the Bandage, which is to faſten on, and re- 
tain the whole fix'd in this Yoſture. 


After the Operation, the next thing to be done, is to dreſs Of the 
the Wound in ſuch manner, as to anſwer the Chirurgeon's In- Dre//ing. 


tention. If we have been obliged to disjoin the Lip trom the 
Gum, we are to thruſt a little Linnen Rag betwixt thoſe two 
| 1 | Parts, 
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Parts, that they may not re-unite : We are to lay on the Wound 
the Pledget K, covered with white Balſam of Peru; then the 
Plaiſter L, cut and dented to accommodate it to the Part, over 
that the Bolſter M, of the ſame Figure; andlaſtly the Bandage 
N, provided with four Ends; and when fix'd call'd the Sling, 
How to ap- from the Reſemblance it bears to that Machine: We apply the 
ply theBan- middle of the Band to the Wound, taking hold of the two 
daga upper Ends, which paſſing directly over the Ears, make acir. 
| cular Turn about the Head, and then taking the two lower 
Ends, we refold them in the middle under the Lip, that mount. 
ing them above the Temple, we may faſten them to the Cap. 
Having put the Patient to Bed, we oblige him to a ſtrict Reſt, 
and order his Broths and Drink to be given him through a 
<4 or Funnel, that he may move his Lips as little as poſſi- 
e. 
The ſecond or third Day we take off the Apparatus: If the 
Thread was too hard, we are to ſlacken it a little; and if too 
flack, we are to tighten it: We again lay on the ſame Pledget 
coyer'd with white Balſam, and are to take care to change the 
Linnen Rag betwixt the Lip and the Gum every Day: We 
continue in this way of drefling *till the ninth or tenth Day af. 
ter the Operation, which is the ordinary Term of taking out 
How to fi- the Needles. Then we gently unwind the Thread, and der- 
| niſh the trouſſy draw them out, reſting our Fingers on the Lips of the 
4 Cure. Wound, to avoid their ſeparating again: After this we lay no- 
1 | thing on the Wound, beſides a Plaiſter of Diachalciteas to dry 
it, and make uſe of this Remedy till *tis entirely cicatriſed ; 
over the Plaiſter we fix the incarnative and uniting Bandage, 
which is very ſerviceable at the end of the Cure. 
Theve- Thevenin propoſes two Things, with regard to this Opera- 
nin's Ad- tion. The firſt is, that when there is a Loſs of Subſtance, 
vice in two which ſeparates the Edges too widely from one another, we 
Particulars make two longitudinal Incifions in the Skin, in the form of a 
Creſcent on both ſides of the Hare-lip, in order to allow it to 
| lengthen it ſelf: But this Expedient is not to be admitted, by 
reaſon that theſe new Wounds only augment the number of 
the Scars. The ſecond Advice which this Author gives us 
which tends to the ſparing nice, tender and timorous Per- 
ſons the Pain of Inciſion, is to provide, with a Bolſter, the un- 
der part of the Lip, and to touch the Skin betwixt the Lips 
of the Wound with a pair of Pincers, wetted in Oil of Anti- 
mony, or in ſome melted Cautery which may ulcerate and car- 
ry off this Skin which is to be removed ; and the Scar being 
fallen off, we are to run the Needles, and wind them about 
with Thread, as above; but the Inciſion is more ſecure and 
expeditious. Pp | 
An Officer's Lady being deliver'd at Verſailles, ſent for me to 
ſee her Child, which was born with a Hare-lip; I . 
P N Er 
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her whether during the time of her Pregnancy ſne had not Obſervati- 
look d intently on a Hare, and ſhe told me that in the beginning en concern. 
of her Time ſhe was preſented with one which hung in her ing this 
Window. and for ſometime ſhe fix'd her Eyes on it: ]adyis'd her Diſeaſe, 
to put the Child out to Nurſe, by reaſon it was too young to 

bear the Opekation, which it ought to ſtay for till it comes to 

be four or five Years old, and that then ſhe might do what 

was neceſſary; but it dy'd in three Years. I have perform'd 

it on another Child at Verſailles, which I oblig'd to ſtay to 

that Age, and cur'd it, nothing remaining but a very light Scar; 

which very little difigur d it, | 


F1GURKE 


— 
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 . FiGvRE XL. For the GUMS and TEE TH. 


3 Yom 


— 


Operations T WO Diſeaſes which happen to Gums require manual O- 

pratti.' d on peration in order to their Cure; the firſt of theſe In- 
the Gums diſpoſitions is call'd an Epulis, and the other Parylis. 

and Teeth; Epulis is a Greek word deriv'd from Epi, which is without, 

and jirft on and Ouli, a Gum, it being a fleſhy Excreſcence which iflues 

the Gums. out of the Gum, and which proceeds from an Excoriation, or 

| {upervening Ulcer on that Part : Theſe carneous Excreſcences 

are {oft and whitiſh, participating of the Nature of the Polypus; 

or elſe they are hard and reddiſh, participating of the Nature 

of a Scirrhus or Canker : They firft reſult from a pituitous and 

flegmatic Blood, and are free trom pain; the other, which are 

engender d 


. KX Ro 2Þ_ (®agorn- 
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engender'd by a melancholy and black Blood, .are always 


ainful. 
g The Operation is abſolutely neceſſiry to remove theſe Ex- How to ope- 
creſcences, by reaſon that we cannot make uſe of Cauſtics in rate. 
the Mouth, confame. them with Unguents, nor burn them 
with the actual, r. We are then to take hold of them 
with the Pincers order to hold them faſt, whilſt with the 
other hand with the Pen- knife B, we cut them off as near the 
Gum as poſſible, without uncovering the Jaw-Bone : The 
curve ſharp edg'd Inſtrument C is very proper to cut off this 
Fleſh, Some Authors adviſe us to touch the place where the 
Excreſcence was cut off with a red hot Inſtrument call'd a Fire 
Button, the heat of which is to dry up the Roots of the Indiſ- 
poſition: But that is needleſs, it being ſufficient to rince the How to-hin- 
Mouth with warm Wine, and to keep on the Wound a little der à Re- 
bit of Linnen dipt in Wine and Hony, If the Roots begin to lapſe. 
ſhoot out again trom the Fleſh, we are to touch them with a a 
bit of Vitriol, or with the Lapis Infernalis, as many times 
23 we think proper; and then endeavour to Cicatrize the 
Wound. | 

Parylis is deriv'd from Para, near, and Ouli, a Gum. This Of the Pa- 
Diele is an Inflammation of the Gums, which frequently ry lis. 
tends to Suppuration : Tis almoſt always caus'd by a rotten 
Tooth, which by its painful Irritation determines the Humour 
to flow to this part, where the gather'd Fluids eaſily digeſt and 
grow to an Abſceſs, which is forwarded as well by the moiſt 
heat of the Mouth, as the ſubtilty and tenderneſs of the Fibres 
of the Gums. Theſe Fluxes {well the Cheek and the Lips, and 
give the Patient great pain before they come to an Abſceſs. 

We favour this Digeſtion by obliging the Patient to hold in his Care, 
Mouth warm Milk, and applying to the Gum one halt of a Fig 
roaſted on the Coles. As toon as with our Fingers we feel the 
Fluctuation, we are to open it, leſt the Matter by its continu- . 

ance ſhould purifie the Jaw-bone. 

To this end we take a bleeding Lancet D, which we guard or Manual 
wind about with a little Band, in order to hold it the firmer in Operation, 
the handle; and the Chirurgeon having put it into his Mouth, : 
with both his Hands extends the Lips, to obſerve the place of 
the Tumour, which is very often ſituate near the Dentes molares, 
betwixt the Gum and the infide of the Cheek; then in his 
Right hand he takes the Lancet, which he plunges into th&;. 
middle of the ſmall Eminence form'd by the conrain'd Matter, 28 
which follows the Inſtrument when he draws it out: We 
{queeze the Tumour a little in order to emp'y it, and give the 
Patient ſome warm Wine to rince his Mouth, which he is to 
continue doing from time to time tor two or three Days. 

When theſe ſmall Abſceſſes come on the upper Gums they Cure in the 
heal better, becauſe the Orifice which we make gives room for upper dum. 
the morbific Matter to empty it {elf by its own weight and as ſaſt 


* 


| 
| 
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as any new forms it ſelf, ſo that it cannot there occafion an 
diſorder, But when they happen to the lower Gums, the Sanies 
remains as in a Purſe, and by its ſtay may putrifie the Jaw. 
bone at the bottom, as I have ſeveral times ſeen happen; which 
we prevent by opening the Abſceſs in time afterwards fre- 
quently ſqueezing it, thruſting the Pugſupwards in order to 
force it out at the Orifice, and lay ing H Me outſide of the 
empty Purſe a Bolſter and a Bandage, which®loſing that ſpace 
hinder any Matter gathering there again: But if, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe Precautiens, the Bone is yet uncover'd and putri- 
fy'd, tis difficult to procure its Exfolation any otherwiſe than 
by the Application of the Fire-Button, which yet we are not 
to make uſe of till we find this Bene, which is accounted one 
of the hardeſt in the whole Body, has bafled all other Means, 
The Teeth alone at preſent furniſh the whole Employment 


prattis'don Of ſeveral Perſons call'd Operators for the Teeth. It muſt be 
the Teeth. own'd that theſe Gentlemen, the ſole Object of whoſe Labour 


Of the clo» 
fing or ſuut- to open them to take in Food. This Accident may ſucceed 


eing of the 
Teeth, 


are theſe Parts only, may excel in their Art, rather than the 
Chirurgeon, whoſe Science is of an infinite Extent : But yet be 
is not to neglect this part of Chirurgery, in which he is to be 
acquainted that ſeven forts of Operations are practis'd. The 
firſt is the opening or widening the Teeth when they are ſet 
too Cloſe together; the ſecond, to cleanſe them when they are 
foul; the third, to hinder their Rotting ; the fourth, to ſtop 
the Holes which grow in them; the fifth, is to file them when 
they are too long and jagged; thefixth, to pull them out when 
Rotten; and the ſeventh, to ſubſtitute artificial ones in the 
place of the natural. 


Someties the Teeth ſo cloſe themſelves, that 'tis impoſſible 


either a Wound, or an Abſceſs on the Parotides ſuffer'd to ſcar- 
rifie, without having put a ſmall Gag betwixt the upper and 
lower Teeth, to keep them at a ſufficient diſtance from each 
other : The obſtinacy of a melancholy Child which will not 
open its Mouth, and the Convulſion of the Muſcles which ſerve 
to raiſe and lower the lower Jaw may alſo be the Cauſes of this 
Irregularity, which the Chirurgeon is to endeavour to remedy 
by thruſting betwixt the Teeth the Levitor E, with which he 
is to endeavour to ſeparate the upper from the lower row, in 
order to incert into the ſpace made by the mention'd Levitor, 
the other Inſtrument F, which being once fix d will force the 
Jaws to open, and ſeparate from one another, when he comes 
to turn the Screw which runs along the middle of this Engine: 
The Operator is to turn it gently, leſt he offer thereby too 
much violence to the Parts. The Teeth being open'd, we give 
the Patient Food, and in taking away this Dilator, introduce 
in its place a Gag, which we leave there, that they may not 
return to their former Poſture, If tis impoſſible to open the 
Teeth, we ought to break one of them, in order to get in a 
ö : 
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ad of the little Horn G, by the interpoſition of which we give 

him his Nouriſhment, and prevent his dying of Hunger; or 

«ſe endeavour to force Broth into his Noſtrils: Others adviſe 

the giving of nutritive Clyſters. In 1702, amongſt the wound- 

ed Men which we had in the Canonading of Nimeguen, which 

were carried to Cleve, there were ſeven or eight who by con- 

rullive Motions had their Teeth ſhut ſo cloſe, that we could 

not open ſome of them, and they dy'd : There were two or 

three which we gagg'd after having open'd their Teeth, and 

they recover'd. 8 
is ſo common to clean the Teeth, that it ſeems not to de- Obligation 

ſerre the particular Application of a Chirurgeon : Tis true in- ## cleanſe 

deed, every Body uſually after eating picks their Teeth with the Mouth. 

the Tooth-picks H H, or the Quills II, common cleanlineſs ob- 

laing them not to fail, becauſe there remains betwixt the Teeth 

ſome particles of the Meats, which, putrify ing there, occaſion a 

ſtinking Breath. We ſhould alſo waſh our Mouth every morn» 

ing, and with one of the ſmall Spunges K K rub the Teeth, to 

dear off the foulneſs which gathers on them, and preſerve them 

in their natural whiteneſs : But how careful ſoever we are, near 

| the Gums there yet grow thin Cruſts which render the Teeth 

yellow, and within-fide there grow certain Shells ſo hard, that 

they require ſtrong Inſtruments to diſingage them from the 

Teeth; wherefore thoſe who are curious of their Mouth, from 

time to time have recourſe to thoſe whoſe daily practice tis to 

clean Teeth. | 
Dexterity is no leſs neceſſary in this than in many other O- 

perations, thoſe who have tender Mouths, and particularly the 

Ladies, cannot bear rough handling, but are for gentle and 

| neat means. Wherefore the Left-hand, with which we depreſs Manner of 
the under Lip or raiſe the upper, is to be wrapped in a fine operating. 

clean piece of Linnen: If the Inſtrument which we are to uſe 

is of Iron, *tis alſo to be covered with Linnen for neatneſs ; 

Then the Operator having plac'd the Patient with her Face 

turn'd towards the Light, and ſeated her on a proper Seat, he 

places himſelf a little on one fide of the Patient, and kneel- 

ing on the Ground on one Knee, in order to operate the 

more commodiouſly, runs through all the Teeth one after a- 

nother, and alternatively makes uſe of ſeveral Inſtruments ac- 

cording to his preſent intention, avoiding as much as poſſible 

the making the Gums bleed. When he thinks he has taken off 

all the Cruſts and Scales, he makes uſe of an Opiate L, with 

which he rubs all the Teeth with Marſh- Mallow Roots MM. 

prepared and briſtled at the ends: He immediately cauſes the 

Fattent to waſh her Mouth ſeveral times with Water, and 

then the Operation is finiſhed, Tis cuſtomary for theſe Gen- 

tlemen to make a preſent of a Root, and a ſmall Pot of the 


Opiate, to thoſe who gre { Civil as tp pay them well. 
The 
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The proper Inſtruments for cleaning of Teeth are contain'd 


ſtruments in a Caſe, becauſe they are ſmall, and being numerous they are 


u, d. 


Several 


* 


icrew'd on the {ame Handle N, according as we have occaſion to 
uſe them: There are of ſeveral F ipures, ſome are made like 1 
Shooing Horn O, to go betwixt the Teeth ; others like a Blade 
of a pair of Sciſſars P, others like ScrapersQ Q Q, the third 
reſembles a Graver R, and others a File 8; they are commonly 
of Steel, but thoſe uſed to the King and the Princes are. of 
Gold: And if there were yet a more precious Metal, we ſhould 
employ it in their Service, becauſe they reward us ſo magni. 
ficently, | | 

To undertake to keep che Teeth always well, and ſucceed in 
it, is no eaſie task: The Operator who 1s raſh enough to pro. 
miſe ir, can frequently ſcarce keep his word. There glides 
along the Fibres at the Root of the Teeth a ſort of corroſiv: 
Seroſity not unlike Aquafortis, which undermines it by little 
and little, and ſometimes does not quit it till it has made it fall 
out by bits; if we could force this Humour into another Chan- 
nel, the Teeth would be preſery'd during the whole Life : All 
we cando is when they begin to rot, to hinder the Caries trom 
augmenting and making tarther Progreſs. If the Caries is vi 


Expedients uble, we are to ſcrape it off with the Scraper T, and if be- 


againſt 


twixt two Teeth, we may make uſe of the File V, to clear it 


that Putre. Of its blackneſs: If the hollow place be at the top of the Tooth, 


Faction. 


it is to be cauteris'd with Oil of Sulphur or Vitriol, a little 
drop of which we convey into the rotten Tooth, with one of 
the little Pincers uſed in Miniature; and if the rottenneſs aug: 
ments, the Operator tries to ftop it by cauterifing it with the 
little actual Cautery X. which being heated with it he touches 
the whole Cavity of the Tooth; and laſtly, if the Putrefaction 
augments, and the Pain becomes inſupportable, there is no o- 
ther remedy than to pull it out. 

The fourth Operation practis'd on the Tooth, is to ſtop the 
holes which want it. Ic trequently happens that by a Settle- 
ment of Seroſities in a Tooth, it grows hollow, and that the 
hole ceaſes to augment after the Flux is over; Though moſt ot 
theſe holes are not painful, they are yet very incommodious, 
by reaſon that every time the Patient eats they fill with the 
Aliments which ought to be pick'd out after the Meal is over, 
which is no caſie thing when they are gotten into ſuch places 
where we cannot reach them with common Inſtruments. 
Some People cannot drink any thing cold, becauſe if a drop of 
cold Drink ſhould enter the Cavity of the Tooth, it would put 
them to ſuch a ſharp pain as would force them to cry out; 
rheſe Perſons are depriv'd of the pleaſure of drinking with Ice 
There are others widie rotren Teeth make their Breath ſtink, 


and wno are oblig'd to chew a little Aniſe or Cinamon to cor- 
rect this Indiſpoſition, which is no ſmall one, ſince they can: 


not talk near with any Perſon, without ſtriking them wit 
| it. 
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y are WL after ways of ſtopping the hole of the Tooth : Some affirm, 
"a that it 225 be filled with Leaf Gold and Silver; but theſe 
like a ¶ Leaves, being ſubject to break, cannot long ſtay in: Where- 
Blade fore we ſhould rather make uſe of a bit of beaten Gold or 


third ver, to which we have given the form of the hole which How to 
nonly us to ſtop. Some prefer Lead, becauſe that being more plia- ſtop chem. 
re- of ble, we force it in, and fill the Cavity eaſier than with any o- 
hould ther Metal, making no more Alteration in the part than Gold 
1agni- i ſelf would. Others, without taking ſo much Pains, ſtop 
theſe Holes with Wax, which anſwers the ſame end, pre- 
eed in Wi venting the Meat and Drink from entring and excavating it 
pro. more. 
* The fifth Operation which concerns the Teeth, is Filing; Three a. 
roſiye which is practis'd in three different caſes, vis; to ſeparate caſjons of 
little them when they grow towards one another; to level them Filing. 
it fall when ſome of them grow too long; to even and poliſh them 
Chan- WW when their points turn inwards, and grate againſt the Tongue, 
: : Aer grow jagged outwards, and prick the Cheeks, On all theſe 
trom Wi occafions we make uſe of the ſmall File V, provided with a How to file 
is vi- handle that we may hold it the more ſteadily, it muſt be ve- , Tooth. 
if be» Wi ry fine, that it may not ſhake or looſen the Teeth, and tho - 
lear it ve don't make ſuch a haſty progreſs as we ſhould with a 
Tooth, courſe File, *tis yet better to go on more ſlowly. The Opera- 
| little or is to ſuſtain with one or two of his Fingers the Tooth on 
one of which he is working, to prevent its breaking or ſplintering 
s aug: whilſt he is Filing it. When the Operator is to ſeparate the 
th the fore Teeth, he is to take care not to File one more than ano- 
uche tber, that the ſpaces betwixt them may all be equal: Tis la- 
action bour loſt to File a too long Tooth when that oppoſite to it is 
no o- wanting, at leaſt unleſs we continue to do it from time totime, 
for *twill continually ſhoot out beyond the reſt, it being a cer- 
op the tin Truth, that the Teeth grow in order to repair their con- 
Settle- WW tinual waſting by their mutual rubbing in Maſtication; which 
at the Experience proves in thoſe who have had a Tooth fallen out, 
noſt ot br that againſt which it ſhou'd reſt, grows longer, and ſhoots 
>dious, into the vacant ſpace left by the loſt Tooth. The Dentes Molares, 
th the er Grinders, have ſometimes points, as well when their Sub- 
; over, Wi fance remains ſound and entire, as when they come to putre- 
places WW ff, or when ſome part of them are ſplinter d off When theſe 
ments. Wi uperfluous ſhootings out either prick the Cheek, or grate the 
Irop of Wi Tongue, they are to be fil'd off, in order to remove all forts 
11d put of roughneſs; and this is to be done gently, and with the or- 
y out ; ¶ Gary Care which is taken by thoſe who follow this ſort of 
th Ice rice, | 
n ſtink, . The fixth Operation which the Teeth require, is the draw- Of Tooth- 
to cor- us of them, and is the moſt common of them all, being drawing. 
y can- What we ſee daily praQtis'd. There are very few Perſons who 
wit 


Ws 


ie not one pulled out; and * are ſo impatient, _ 
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the leaſt Pain they feel, they cauſe their Teeth to be pulled 
out 5 but 'tis a pernicious Cuſtom to poſt ſo haſtily to the Tooth. 
Drawer. It frequently happens, that the Pain goes off in 3 
ſmall time, and that the Patient repents that luch a light un- 
eaſineſs has coſt him a Tooth; we are not then to proceed tg 
this Operation before the Tooth is ſo putrefied, that there are 
no means left to ſave it, or the Pain vohlch it excites in the 
Gum is become continual and inſupportable; but thoſe who 
draw their Teeth as often as they feel any Pain, ſoon unfur: 
niſh their Mouths, and afterwards find themſelves at leiſure to 
repent their Raſhneſs. 
In what But yet there are five or ſix Caſes, in which we cannot dif. 
Caſe, and pence with this Operation; Firſt, In Children, when their firt 
how to be Tecth, which are call'd the Milk Teeth, are enclin'd to fil 
perform'd, out. when as ſoon as they are looſe, we are immediately to 
dra them, which is done with an end of Thread wound x 
bout) the Tooth, with which, after the knot is fix'd, we pul 
it _ Purſuant to the Popular Notion, the ſooner we pul, 
out this Tooth, the ſtreighter its Succeſſor grows; this Opi- 
nion is not too well grounded, but yer theſe Teeth ſhou'd d. 
ways be pulled out, becauſe they muſt fall of themſelves, and 
if tlie Chirurgeon oppoſes it, and the ſecond Tooth grows . 
miſs or awry, the Mother is ſure to lay the blame on him, and 
never forgive him; ſo much are Women prejudiced in fi. 
vour of vulgar Errors. | 
How to , Secondly, When they looſen very much of themſelves, with- 
faſten looſe Out being ſhock'd by ſome Blow, or an attempt to break or 
Teeth. bite ſome hard body, for in this laſt Caſe we are not to draw 
them; bur on the contrary we are to endeavour to faſten then 
in their Alveoli with Aſtringent Wine, with which we fill a 
Spunge, which we are to hold to the Gum, which Application 
is to be frequently renewed, and the Patient forbidden the 
chewing on that fide, where reſt is very neceſſary to give time 
to theſe parts to fix themſelves; but it the Tooth is ſo looſethat 
no hopes are left of preſerying it, and the Patient incom- 
moded in Eating, tis to be pull'd out, to perform which we 
need only turn it from ene ſide to the other, and raiſe it with 
our two Fingers without the uſe of any Inſtrument, eſpecial 
/ 0 in old People, who thus loole all their Teeth one after ano- 
ther. 
- Thiryly, When the Tooth is fo rotten, that the Top or Ta- 
2 5 2 ble of i 1 almoſt conſum'd; when if we delay nl it 
Aion is dif. ill the whole is near waſted, there being no hold left tor the 
ficult Inſtrument, *rwill prove very difficult to diſengage its remains) 
; wheretore tis adviſable to diſlodge it from a place where its 
continuance mult very much jucommode the Patient. To draw 
out the Teeth which are firmly fixed in their Alveols, are le: 
quitiie ſuch Inſtruments as are capable of ſeconding the Effort 
us d in theſe Extractions; ſuch are the Pelican god, wn 
; 7 00 * 
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ulled 
7 ooth-drawing Inſtruments, which I ſhall preſently ſhew 


oth. 


in DU. 

˖ = Fourthly, When a Tooth is broken, and no more remains Pain ine- 
d to nt the Root, or it's conſum'd, and only a ſmall fragment of vitable. 
e are Ne root is left, in theſe Caſes the Operator is to ſhewe his A- 

n the Whility; and on theſe Occaſions 'twou'd be ridiculous not to 

who Whromiſe to hurt the Patient, for tis impoſſible to come at a 


it of Tooth which lies deep in the Gum, where there is no 
old left, without Pain. But moſt of this ſort of Operators are at 
o great trouble to make good the Proverb, He lies like 4 Tooth- 


nfur. 
re to 


t dif. er. The Chirurgeon is then to apply his whole Induſtry 
r fir o get out the reſt of the Tooth, and to make uſe of a Punch 
o fiche fragment jets out a point above the Gum; or of a pair 
ly to f Crows: Bill Pincers, or of another fort called the Dogs - Snout 
nd a. incers. 
e pal Fitthly, When the Teeth grow outwards, they are to be Teeth 
e pull WWcav'n out; for the Tooth which thus grows out of its Rank which grow 
Opi- ey much incommodes the Perſon to whom this misfortune outwards. 
d al. uppens, and occafions a deformity which ſhocks all who look 
, and Wo bim. If it doth not jet out very much beyond the other 
ws 2. reeth, the ſuperfluous part may be fil'd, or cut off with the 
1, ant WW ociive Pincers; but if the Table which ought to incline in- 
in fu. Wwzrds is turn'd outwards, and the Tooth comes forwards, the 
Patient had better want a Tooth, than have one to disfigure 
with im; wherefore *tis to bAdrawn out with ſuch Inſtruments as 
ak or the Operator ſkall think fit. 
draw Sixthly, When there grows a ſupernumerary Tooth; for Supernu- 
them we very frequently find a Tooth jet outwards or inwards in nerary 
fill « ide upper or under Jaw, which is neither of the number of the Teeth. 
cation Wie? of the Teeth, nor does it grow like them: Some People 
n the are ſeveral ſuperfluous Teeth, and others a double row; the 
time Fortune tellers prognoſticate a thouſand Felicities to thoſe to 
ſethat om this happens; but for my part I take it to be an un- 
com · ¶ tappineſs to be often better ſtocked with Teeth than Victuals; 
h we o de peſter'd with too many Teeth, and be forced to ſuffer 
with cue! Pains to draw out this Natural Favour on which they are 
pecial WF complimented. The Duke of Berry at the Age of eight Years G4 ir vari- 
r ano» dd ſupernumerary Tooth, which he did not need to pro- on. 
Gaim his Happineſs, being aSon of the greateſt King in the U- 
r Ta- ¶ Verſe, and being in his own Perſon ricky ftor'd with what- 
ing it, er can render a Prince accompliſh'd; fo that, what accord- 
or the us to our preſent Soothſayers ought to predict a future Hap- 


mains; Wi Pneſs in another, proved a real misfortune to him, neceſſity 
ere is Wi ®V'ging the drawing of it, and conſequently forcing him to 
draw E a Torment which is unavoidable on theſe Occatts 
Ire fe- ns, 

Effort The Inſtruments us'd in this ſort of Operation are numerous 
other eaten all forts are neceſſary, purſuant to the vat ious forts of 
ooth- 2 2 „ Teath 


n : 


 Pincers, 
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Teeth to be drawn; and thoſe which follow we cannot be 


without. 
of the 1. A Tooth - picker, or Lancet, called in Latin Dentiſcalprun 
Tooth Lan- and in Greek Pericharacter, from Peri, about, and Charaſſein t 
cet. Scarifie, or Cut, it being the Inſtrument with which we diſen. 
gage the Gum around from the Tooth which is to be drawn, 
Of the 2+ A Tooth Forceps, call'd in Latin Denticeps, or Denticulun 
Tooth For- is a fort of Pincers whoſe end which graſps the Tooth i; 


ceps, crooked, and cleft like a Fork, in order to take the faſter hol 
It may be us'd as well to the upper as lower Teeth, and i; 


one of the moſt Ancient Inſtruments in Chirurgery, and hu 


been uſed in all Ages. 
Of the Pe- 3+ A Pelican, called by the Latins Pelicanus, from the reſem. 
lican. blance it bears to the Bill of that Bird, and by the Greeks On. 
zagra, deriv'd from Odous a Tooth, and Agrevein to pull out, 
becauſe being an Inſtrument conſiſting of ſeveral Branches fx 


by a Screw on the ſame Spring, is proper to draw Teeth; the] 


two ends of the Spring are a little circular, that they may the 
better fix on the Root of the rotten Tooth; and of the two 
Pranches one is ſtreight, and the other bent, each of them ha 
ving their particular uſe in different caſes. 
Of the Le- 4. A ſort of Levitor E, ſhap'd like a Leaver, with one end 
vitor. 4 flat to reſt on the Gum at the bottom of the Tooth, and the 
new Inſtru- other bent like one of the Branches of the Pelican to take hold 
ment. of the Tooth. Theſe two Branches are mounted on a han- 
dle; when one of the lower Teeth, is fixed on by this Inſtry- 
ment, we need only preſs down the handle to draw it out of 
its place: This is the moſt commodious of all the Inſtruments, 
and was lately invented, and I never ſaw any Practicioner ul: 
it beſides Monſicur du Bois, who has the Cure of the Kings 
Teeth. 
Uſe of the 5. A Punch calbd by che Latins Impulſorium, is an Inſtr 
Pelican, ment whole end is cleft like a Hind's- foot: Tis provided with 


a handle, that it may be held the faſter; tis us d to the Inci- 


fory and Canine Teeth which have but one Root, in order to 

ſhove them out of their Alveoli, and to broken fragments 

when they can come at them. | 

Nature of 6. A Tooth-root Drawer, deſcrib'd by Gailleman, and call 
the Riſa- in Greek Riſagra, and commonly Riſagran, from two Words, 
grau. hie, together, ſignify to eradicate. *Tis a ſort of Forceps 
whoſe ends are almoſt ſharp pointed, in order to enter the 4. 

veolus, and lay hold on the remainder of the Root of a Tooth 

which 1s left behiad: This Inſtrument is very neceſſary to 
Tooth-drawers. 3 

/ 7. A pair of Forceps call'd from its ſhape a Crows-B1115; * 
free ſerves to extirpate the remaining bits of the Roots of Tectl, 

and cut eff the extremities when they are too ſharp. 


8,4 
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8. A pair of Inciſory Pincers with which we cut the Table 

f the Tooth which ſhoots outwards, and which exceeds the 

ordinary fize of Teeth. : IS 
'Tis not enough, that the Operator is acquainted with the Situation 
ſe of theſe Inſtruments; but he muſt alſo handle them dex- of the Pa- 
rouſly, and uſe them on proper Occaſions. The Patient tient. 


dt be 
prum 


ſem to 
diſen- 


— whoſe Tooth is to be drawn, is to be ſcared on the Floor on a 
th Common only: The Operator is to place himſelf behind him, Manner of 


nd having fix d his Head betwixt his Thighs, cauſes. him to lift Operating. 
It up a little; the Patient's Mouth being open, he obſerves the 

rotten Tooth, that he may not miſtake one for the other; then 

with the Tooth or Gum-Lancet, he is to ſeparate the Gum- 

from that Tooth, which he then graſps with the Inſtrument 


hold: 
and i; 


nd hu 


reſem. 


0m. rhich ſeems to him moſt proper, which he is to fix, in or- 

l oer to draw out the Tooth. If the Operator ſucceeds, the 7 70 be 
s fix Patient ſtooping ſpits out the Tooth with the Blood which gone after 
h; the euſdes out of the Gums, ſome Spoonfuls of which he is to ſu- ,,, Ope- 
ay the er to run out before he gargles the Mouth with Oxycratum, vation. 

ie two WW e. Vinegarand Water: He then with his two Fingers ſqueezes 

m h. ihe Gum where the Tooth came out, in order to aproximate 


the ſeparated parts, and then continues the uſe of Oxycratum, 


ne end er warm Wine for the whole Day. 


nd the This Operation conſiſts barely in an Effort of the Wriſt, in 
e bold order to pull out the Tooth; this Effort is to be redoubled 
a han- When the Tooth reſiſts it, and the Operator is not to give over 
Inſtru- i the Tooth is out; for which reaſon thoſe Chirurgeons 


out of 
mem, 
ner uſe 


who are daily very much engag d in the Practice of Bleeding, 
ind are willing to preſerve a ſteddy Hand, never ought to med- 
de with Tooth- drawing, left the ſtraining Efforts which that 


King; rzctice obliges them to, ſhou'd make their Hands ſhake : 

Ve ſhall then leave this Employment to thoſe Operators which 
Inftru- WW wake it their daily Practice, and have no other Trade to get 
d with WJ beir Living. 


he Inci· I !! 1 adviſe the Chirurgeon to abandon this, tis not only by 
rder to reton of the prejudice which may accrue to his Hand by it, 
gments bur alſo, that it ſeems to favour of the Buffoon and Mounte- 
bank, Moſt of theſe Tooth-drawers, abuſing their Talent to 
nd calld M poſe on the Publick, pretend that they want nothing be- 
Words, Wes their Fingers, or the end of a Sword, to pull out the 
Forceps Wh cepeſt rooted Teeth ; but the Chirurgeon is to ſcorn theſe 
the 4. ens of Activity, and as Probity ought to be the rule of his 
Tooth Wi Actions, he muſt diſtinguiſh himſelf from thoſe whoſe aim is 
Tary to o deceive others. 
| The ſeventh and laſt Operation perform'd on the Tecth, is For the 
Bills; be inferting of Artificial ones in the place of thoſe which are i /ertrig of 
Teeth, ot. Two Reaſons are alledg'd to Authorize this Practice: irtiſicial 
The firſt is drawn from the Ornament which they afford, i. Teeth. 
being a diſagreeable Sight to ſee a Mouth ill furniſh'd, in which 
8, 4 re wants one or ſeveral Teeth; and the ſecond is grounded 
2 3 on 
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How to ad- as when-they have them all. To obviate theſe two inconye. 
Juſt. Art iſi- niencies are recommended Ivory Teeth, very near the ſixe of 
eial Teeth. thoſe in whoſe place they are to be ſubſtituted, they are pierc a 


/ 


A Paſte 


to form 


faAitions Wax, and melt it with a little Gum Elemi, adding the Powder 
of Maſtic, white Coral and Pearl. He affirms, that with this 


Teeth. 


Exgulſion *Tis a Miſtake to believe, that the firſt Teeth can give an i 
of the firſt ſhape to the ſecond, they are both of them form'd in little i 


Teeth. 


An Obſer- of the new, I have this by Experience in a young Gi 


vation op- 


foſite to 


the Popu- 
lar Error. 
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on the Neceſſity of articulating the Voice, it not being poſlihle 
for thoſe who want Teeth to pronounce ſo well certain Words 


or bard, in order to run thro them one or two Gold Thread; 
to faſten them to the neighbouring Teeth, about which thi 
Threat winds and faſtens the Artificial ones as firmly as if the 
were naturally fix d there, The Operator cauſes as many to 
be made as he wants, two, three or four, c. which are f.. 
ſten'd together with Gold Thread, and are placed as we har 
ſaid betwixt the remaining natural Teeth. We know fon: 
old Women who wear a whole row of falſe Teeth, and dar 
not open their Mouths for fear of diſcovering the ſubſtitution, 
But the miſchief is, that Ivory in a ſmall time grows yelloy 
in the Mouth; wherefore Fabritius adviſes the making them 
Oxes Shin-bones, and Guillemeau of a certain Paſte, the Con. 
poſition of which he teaches us, it conſiſts of white grain 


| Paſte may be formed Artificial Teeth which never turn yl 
low; and that 'tis alſo very proper to fill up the Holes d 
hallow Teeth. . | : - ; | 
There are two Queſtions which are canvaſs'd with regt 
to the Teeth : The firſt is, whether when we draw the Vil 
Teeth of Children before they incline to fall of themſcl, 
they come again more beautiful and ſtreight; and the other 
whether a Tooth refixed in the Alveolus, after havig 


been pull'd out, may faſten and grow. as if it were 10 
touched. ; 


the Alveoli, where they Ofify: The firſt being come out i 
ter having ſerved five or fix Years, are driven out by be lt 
ter which take their Places; and obſerve, that the firſt have 
only as it were a Table, becauſe the others in their growil 
don't give time to the firſt to perfect themſelves, and to O 
fify at their Roots, fo that the old ones cannot ſpoil the ſhape 


whoſe Mother cans'd all her fore Teeth beſides one to be 
drawn, for the ſpace of a Year before they ought to be es 
pected to fall, being fully pofleſs'd with an Opinion, that tis 
ſucceeding growth would prove more perfect; but ſhe wi 
deceived, they proving worſe than the former. A Perſon 0 
Quality devoted to Lewdneſs, caus d her Daughter's Teri 
to be drawn for a contrary Reaſon ; the Child had ve!) 
fine ones, and for fear that ſhe might one Day boaſt t4 
Advantage, the Mother would have them all draw by 
2 ; | t 
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oſſche Nrhoſe which drove them out might be leſs beautiful, and 

Vords conſequently prove no Obſtacle in her own career of Plea- 

Onve. ure. — 

ſize of T don't believe, that a Tooth wholly removed can poſſibly Very parti- 
Pore refix in its Cavity, and quicken or grow as before. Mr. Ver- cular In- 
read, WW duc tells us, that he heard that Mr. Carmeline (a very able ſtance, 

n this Operator for the Teeth) having drawn a Tooth which was 

if they not putrefied, inſtantly refixed it in its Alveolus, in which it 


any to 
are fi- 
e have 
7 ſome 
d dare 
tution, 
yellow 
hem gf 
Com 
grain 
»wders 
th this 
rn el. 
oles d 


faſten'd ſo well, that he could not without great difficulty pull 
Sit out the following Year, when the ſame Perſon came again 
to complain of the Toorh-ach; bur I can ſcarce believe this 
Story any more than Mr. Verduc, who himſelt acknowledges, 
that the Nervous Fibres and Veſſels which convey the Life and 
Nouriture to the Tooth, being broken, it cannot again take 
Roat, and perfectly join, when once ſeparated. 
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FrGuRE XLI. For the TONG UE and the 
| UV. 


Of the. | 8 HE Tongue requires its particular Operations, the firſt of 
Operations which is the Inciſion of the Frenulum, or String, which 
practis d on is preſcrib'd in two Caſes, one is when there is a ſupernume- 
rh Tongue, rary Ligament, and the other when the natural one is too big 
Uvula, A. or too ſhort. 


monds and Children are frequently born with a Membrane faſten'd to 


Wind-Pipe. the natural Frenulum under the Tongue, and which hinders 


its coming out beyond the Lips, or performing its ordinary 

Motions,” The Midwives ſometimes tear it with their Nails, 

which Practice is not always exempt from inconveniencies, b 

The danger reaſon they cannot thus break this Membrane which is ver) 
of rearing ſtrong, without giving great Pain, and often drawing to the 
the Fre- part a Flux, which diſenabling the Child from Sucking, ſoon 
nulum. depfrives it of Life. Wherefore they cught not to attempt: 
to rend, or cut it, this Operation not belonging to their fun- 


tion; but to the Chirurgeon who may very eaſily perform 
| | | | it. 


—_— — * — 
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9 it, provided he does not negle& any of the eſſential Circum- 
ſtances. : f 

If this ſupernumerary Ligament or Frænulum is but little, it Inconveni- 
may happen to do no Miſchief; but when ' tis large, and reaches encies of 
tothe end of the Tongue, the Child cannot throw it out at % Liga- 
the Teat, but trifles with the Breaſt, not being able with all mew. 


its Endeavours to get hold on it, becauſe this Bridle under the 
Tongue detains it, and will not ſuffer it to preſs the end of it 
againſt the Palate, in order to draw the Milk; in which caſe the 
Child will die for want of ſucking, if the Chirurgeon be not 
calbd to its Aſſiſtance, 


having cauſed the Child to be turned to the Light, he raiſes 
its Tongue, which he keeps elevated with the Fork which graſps 
the Ligament, whilſt with the Sciffars he cuts off what- 
ever he finds unnatural: When the Chirurgeon has no Fork at 


hand, his two Fingers may ſupply its Place, and will anſwer 


the end as well: The Child's crying is ot uſe at this Moment, 
for it preſents the Ligament the more uncover'd. 


again, for the continual Motions of the Tongue binder that 
re-union; but that if 'tis not cut to the bottom, the Finger 
may tear the reſt; which is very eaſily done, and the Nurſe 
immediately giving the Child the Breaſt, ſoon appeaſes it. 

The Facility with which we ſee the Child ſuck, enables us 
to determine whether the Bridle is well cut, and prove the 


| Neceſſity of Chirurgery by the Want which Man ſometimes 


has of that Art even from his Birth: There ought not to iſſue 
out above two or three ſmall Drops of Blood; for if the Part 
ſhould bleed much, 'twould be a fign that the Point of the 
Sciſfars had touch'd one of the two Veins under the Tongue, 
which ought to be carefully avoided, But in cafe this Misfor- 


tune ſhould happen, we are to remedy it by ſtopping the Blood, How to flo 
either by the Application of ſome Medicamen's, or aſtringent che Blood, 


Powders ; or by holding the Finger on the, Orifice for ſome 
time, or elſe b covering it with a little Bolſter dip'd in Styp- 
tick Water. When one of theſe Veins is open, and we diſcern 
it, there is little to be feared, becauſe tis eaſie to ſtop the Blood; 
but if it be not remedied, the Misfortune may become ve- 
ry great, as we havc ſeen at Paris fifteen Years ſince : The Fact 
Was as jollows. 


A famous Pariſian Chirurgcon cut the Frenulum of a Child, Obſerua- 
which had been impatiently expected, and joyfully received, tion · 


being a rich Heir: But this Comfort did not remain long with 

the arents, the Child not long enjoying the Light, by reaſon 

that the Chirurgeon not ſuſpecting that in cutting of the Bri 

dle, he had open d one of the Ranula, went away as ſoon as he 

aw the Child ſuck freely and catily ; and the Nurſe * 
| i 


The Operator is then to take in his Of the In- 
Left-hand the little Fork A, arid in his right the Sciflars B, when ciſion. 


As ſoon as How to 
this Bridle is cut, we I y a little Salt on it, and rub the Finger treat the 
over it ſeveral times, not, as ſome ſay, to hinder its joyning ound. 
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laid it in its Cradle after it had ſufficiently ſuck'd, it contiun d 
to move its Lips as though it were yet ſucking, which no Bo- 
dy took norice of, by reaſon many Infants habitually do the 
{ame whilſt ſleeping. But yet twas the Blood which iſſued 
out of the Vein, which it ſwallowed as it felt it in its Mouth, 
the Iſſue of this Humour being the more excited hy the Infant's 
Suction, till there was no more Blood in its Veſfels ; which 
was no otherwile.diſcerned, than by the paleneſs and weak- 
neſs of the Child, who died a few Hours after; when twas 
opened and found that it had ſwallowed all its Blood, with 
which its Stomach was filled: J cite this Obiervat ion for no 
other end, than to warn Chirurgeons againſt falling into the 
fame Inadvertence. 

Of the In- If the ordinary Bridle of the Tongue be too thick, or too 
ciſzon of the ſhort, we are to cut it without Heſitation. We frequently 
Frenuum. meet with Children which liſp at the Age of four or five 
Years, by reaſon that the motion of their Tongues is not free 
enough to articulate and diſtinctly found their Words; in this 
Caſe we are to give them two or three ſmall Cuts with the 
Point of the Sciſſars B, in ſeveral Places, in order to unbridle 
them, and by this Means ſet that Organ at Liberty to rove al 
over the Mouth: When the Patient can't put his Tongue out 
of his Mouth, we know that *tis the Bridle which reſtrains him; 
and in this Caſe we have no reaſon to be afraid of cutting it, 
provided we avoid pricking the Ranine Vena, which lye very 


Dear it. . 
Of:he Ra- There happen ſometimes under the Tongue ſmall Tumour, 
nulæ. vrhich are call d Raxulæ, or Hypogloſſes, which have ſomething 


of the Nature of Wolves; they are commonly fill'd by a vil 
cous Tumour, and when they once begin to appear, grow 
big in a ſhort time, and ſome of them proceed to a dangerous 
Magnitude, if not check d by Remedies. The Humour of 
which they are compoſed, is almoſt always contained in a 0. 
ſinus, or Parſe; tor which reaſon ſeveral Authors adviſe us to 
diſſæct and take them out wholly with their Membranes, hut 
this not being ſo eaſily praRicable, by reaſon of the length of 
Time requiſt'e to ſeparate this Tumour, to remove it as we 
Should a Wolf, and the operating in ſuch a difficult and tender 
place as the Mouth, we are to find out a more convenient and 
ſecure way, which will prove to be that of making a ſimple 
Incifian, by which the contain'd Matter being evacuated, the 
Ind ſpe fiticn grows perfectly well; for the proper Medica: 
mens for the Reſolution of theſe Tumours cannot be uſed in 
the Mouth, by reaſon that under the Tongue are two Sallvar) 
Veſſels, which inceſſantly convey the Spittle into this Cavity 
which would hinder their Operation. We take then the 5c 
prum or Lancet C, with which, the Mouth being open, ad 
the Tongue raiſed, we make an Incifion in the middle of the 


Tumour, whoſe Matter is no ſooner run out, than we clan 


< 
£5 r 
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the bottom of the Purſe with Mel-Roſatum, and a little Spirit 
of Vitriol, dipping into it a ſmall bit of Linnen faſten'd to che 
end of a little Bruſh, with which rubbing hard or ſcrubbing 

the inſide of the Cyſts, in order to exfoliate and conſume 
E what would otherwiſe continue ſome Days, we then frequent- 

ly waſh the Meuth with Oxymel, and after with a rough Wine 
mixed with a little Allom. I have feen ſome of theſe Tu- 
mours return, by reaſon that the Chirurgeon contented him- 
ſelf with barely making an Orifice with the Lancet, to void 
the Matter; the Wound cloſed, and the Tumour fiid again; 
this new ſwelling was diffipated by the Evacuation of the Hu- 
| mour, but did not fail ro grow again by flow degrees, till the 

Cyſius was conſumed, as we have hinted above. 

The Tongue hindering our ſceing to the bottom of the A proper 
Mouth, Artiſts have invented an Inſtrument ſhap'd like a very Inſtrument. 
broad Spatula, and provided with a Handle, mark'd E, which for h- Ope- 
very commodiouſly removes thar Obſtacle, by 3 the ration. 
Tongue down ſo long, till we have found what we fought af- 
ter, But if the Patient does not open his Mouth wide enough 
to diſcover what we aim at, we may uſe the other Machine 
F. call d the Speculum Oris, with which we not only keep the 
Tongue in Subjection, but alſo force pen the Teeth as much 
25 is neceſſary: But we are not to make ule of theſe Inftru- 
ments till all more eaſie Means are vain ; lor if with the Han- 
dle of a Spoon we could keep the Tongue under, as is daily 
practiſed, we are not to make a diſmal Parade of ſuch Tools, 
whole bare Sight affrights the Paienr, 

There ſometimes gathers on the Tongue a whitiſh foul Scurf, Uſe of the 
which renders it inſenſible to Taſtes, wherefore thoſe who va- Spoon, 
lue themſelves on Cleanlineſs, ought to clean it every Day, 

Some people ſcrape it every Morning wi h a little Knite: But 
tis better to make uſe of the Spoon G, becauſe that terches 
off the Scurf which cloggs the ſmall Papilla, with which the 
Tongue is interlac'd as well as the Knite, and cannot hurt it 
25 that does, its edge always bringing with it, or very much 
damaging ſome Particles of that Organ, which deprive it of 
that nice Diſcernment, which it ought to have in the Frecep- 
tion of the guſtable Qualities of Aliments. ; 

The Uvula is a ſmall carneous and cartilagineous Eminence, Piſeaſes of 
ſuſpended at the bottom of the Palate on the Root of the 2% Palate. 
Tongue. The Latins call it Uuula, and the Greeks Fargareon 
and Kionis, with regard to its Uſe, and its Figure reſembling 
a Pillar, &c. which theſe Words ſignifie. It requires a Chi. 

Turgeon in two Diſeaſes, to which ſt is ſubje&, viz. to raiſe 
it when relaxed, and cut it off when putrified. 

Thoſe whoſe Uvula is relax'd, feel it as though twere a Of it Re- 
morſe] hung at the bottom of the Mouth, and imagine they laxation. 
are ready to ſwallow ir every moment: When they find this, Repygdies, 
they complain to the Chirurgega in the vulgar Stile that their 


Palate 
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| Palate is down, and intreat him to put it up again, belie- 
ving a Luxation tb have happen'd to it, as it does to ſeveral 
articulated Parts. In this caſe the Chirurgeon is to ſearch be- 
fore he makes any attempt: If it is red, thick and inflamed, 
he is to uſe gentle and cooling Gargariſms ; and if white 
and lengthen'd, he is to raiſe it with the little Spoon made 
on purpoſe for that uſe H, in which he is to put a little Pome- 
granate-rind and Pepper beaten to Powder; then after ha- 
ving caus'd the Tongue to be held down, he is to get the end 
ot the Uvula into the Spoon, which he is to puſh up, and hold 
tha part in it for ſome time, The Powder of Pomegranate- 
rind s cloſes the too much extended Fibres, and the Pepper b 
its eat abſorbs the Pituity which had ſoak'd into it: But the 
Chirurgecn is to take care he does not make uſe of this Re. 
medy when this part is lengthen'd by Inflammation, as is ſome. 
times imprudently done, without any regard to the Cauſe of the 
Indiſpoſition, which 4 direct contrary Remedy; where. 
fore we are not te be ſurpris d if " this caſe a Quinzy and Flux 
on all the adjacent Paris follows. 1 
We ſind in certain Diſtempers a ſmall tranſparent white Tu- 
for a Iu- mour reſembling a Pearl ſtuck to the end of the Luula, which 
mot ai the is cauſed by the pituity which diſtils from the upper Parts, and 
end of the glides to the extreme Point of this Eminence: If this Serofity 
Uvula, cannot be diſſipated and drain'd by Pepper and other Deficca- 
tives, the Tongue being turn'd down, we are to take the Sciſ- 
fars I, whoſe Branches are lovg in order to reach to the bottom 
of the Mouth, and cut off that point full of Pituity. The U. 
vula being clear'd, we are to uſe aſtringent Gargariſms to re- 
cloſe the Fibres, and reſtore the Part to its former Condi- 
tion, 
OftheCut- In Norwey, and other cold Countries, the Inhabitants are ſub- 
ting f of ject to a Catarrh, cauſed by a pituitous Humour, which in the 
the Halate. Winter diſtils on the Uuula, and ſo enlarges 1c as to ſuffocate 
the Patient, if not remedied, Bur the Diſeaſe is.ſoprefling, that 
they don't expect the Reſtauration of their Health from the 
uſe of Medicaments, wherefore they have recourſe to Opera- 
tion, by which they cut off this part as ſoon poſſible. This 
Diſtemper is ſo frequent, that they are alvrays provided with 
Iuſtruments proper tor this Operation; the moſt famous of all 
which is that invented by a Peaſant in Norwey, which cuts off 
the Uuula in a moment, by means of a Spring which the Ope- 
rator is to let fly as ſoon as he has plac'd this Inſtrument, which 
has had the approvation of all the Chirurgeons of its time; and 
Folm Scultetus, Phyſician and Chirurgeon to the Republic of 
Uim, has giver us its Deſcription in his Armamentariam Cli- 
rurgicum, or Arſenal of Chirurgery. 
Inconveni- "his Operation is but very ſeldom perform'd here, as wel! 
ence of this becauſe we are not expos d to the ſame Catarrhs, as by reaſon 
Operation. We are pre poſſeſs d with an Opinion that the Uuzula ſerves to 


modihe 


Oper alto. 
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| modifie the Air which enters the Lungs, and that thoſe Per- 
ſons who have it cut off grow Aſthmatick and Purſie, though 
| Scultetus aſſures us, that this Operation is not attended with 

any Inconveniencies. But when we are wry, to perform it, 
| the Sciſſars I are ſufficient, after having thruſt down the Tongue 
with the Inſtrument L; and ſome won't allow even the uſe of 
| any Pincers, alledging that with them we ought to have three 
Hands, or make uſe of that of a Servant, which would prove 
| very troubleſom. I am ſurpriz'd to find ſome Authors in this The Liga- 
caſe to propoſe the LS and others the actual Cautery : ture and 
For was it poſſible to bind the Uuula, the ends of the Thread ad aalCau- 
which would hang in the Throat till the Ligature had per- tery not to 
form'd its Section, would prove very troubleſom ; and ? po be apply. 
ſhould convey red hot Iron to the bottom of the Mouth, what- 
ever Pipe we make uſe of to conduct it, the Patient and Specta- 
tors would be affrighted, and twwould be very difficult to con- 
fine the Scar which would ariſe from that Operation to the 
part affected alone: We ſhall then content our ſelves with the 
Inciſion, which is not attended with any ill effect, becauſe 
the Veins being there ſmall, there iſſues out but little Blood, 
which with aſtringent and deterſive Gargariſms we cure in a 
ſmall time. 

On both ſides of the Uyula are two great conglobated Tymefa- 
Glands, by ſome called Tonfilla, and by others Almonds, from jon of the 
the reſemblance they bear to peel d Almonds; on theſe Glands _1/onds. 
there frequently happens a ſettling of Humours which ſo ſwell 
them, that the Patient cannot ſwallow without difficulty. We 
are not to ſpare Bleeding in theſe caſes, in order toprevent the 
Obſtruction which may happen to the Sanguinary Veſſels, if 
they ſhould tumeſie exceſſively. When they are imbrued in 
Blood they always come to Suppuration, and that the rather 
by reaſon the moiſt Heat of the Mouth quickly ripens them: 

As ſoon as the Patient feels a Fluctuation there, we are with- Operation. 
out delay to open them with the Lancet K, wound about with | 
a little Band as you ſee, whoſe point is to be directed to the 

Tumour, where we are to wake an Orifice twice as big as that 

uſual in bleeding. This done, the very moment that the Matter 

comes out the Patient is eas'd : But the Tumour is ſometimes 

Ad with a ſort of burnt Blood which ſhews it (elf, and leaves 

a confiderable Scar which we are to cauſe to fall off. We are 

then to make uſe of deterlive Gargariſms, compos'd of Barley, of Peter- 
Agrimony „ Black-Berries, Red-Roſes, and Conſolida-Major, ſives. 

. e. Comtry boil'd in White Wine: Mel Raſatum mix d with 

ſome drops of Spirit of Vitriol, perfectly cleanſes theſe Parts: 

We dip in this mixture a bit of Linnen faſten d to the end of a 

imail Stick, with which we rub the Scar a little hard, which 


yell! ulage of this Remedy it will not long reſiſt. 
lon Some of our Anceſtors propoſe the Separation and Evulſion Extirpati- 
- of theſe Glands, which Operation they very eaſily perform d, on of the 


and allure us that they they will never more incommode the Almonds. 
| Patient 
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Patient: I refer you to the Methods which they propoſe of 
doing it, which I think very cruel ; and would be glad of ſome 
better Security for their Succeſs than tlleir bare word; for the 
Function of theſe Glands being to ſeparate and filtrate the Se. 
roſt:i:s which ſerve to moiſten the Tongue, Larynx and Oeſ;- 


phagus, theſe Parts muſt find themſelves depriv'd of that Dew, 


How to 


cleay the 
Throat. 


Uſe of ther 
Or ton, 
Spurge, 
and axe 


Candle, 


which is of ſuch great uſe in the tempering the Air in the Lungs, 
and {liJing the Nouriſhment into the Stomach, 
In the Throat may ſometimes be lodg'd ſome exotic Bodies, 


as Spines of Fiſh, Needles or Pins: The tirſt thing to be done 
to clear this Pipe, is to thruſt the Finger to the bottom of the 


Mouth, and endeavour to draw them out if we can reach 
them; bur if they are too far deſcended, the Patient is to ſwal. 
low a bit of crum Bread halt chew'd, which Stopple frequent- 
ty drives the other Bodies into the Stomach ; and in caſe they 
cannot get it down, but prick the Oeſophagus, the Patient is 
to be provok'd to Vomit, as the ſureſt way to force whatever 
ſticks in the Paſſage. But if that don't ſucceed, we are to 
thruſt down the Tongue with the ſpoon G, or the Speculum 
Oris F. in order to endeavour to diſcover the Cauſe of the ſtop- 
page in the Throat: If we can diſcern it, we are to make uſe 
of the two Initruments L and M. which are very commodi- 
ouſly delizn'd to take hold of and draw out whatever ſtops the 
Throa!, One of them, L, has ſtrait Branches, and the other 
M curve ones, in form of a Creſcent, to allow the Chirurge- 
on his Choice, which of them is moſt proper, according to 
the Place where the exotic Body is lodged :- But if it be ſo far 
advanced in the Or/ophagus, that we can neither ſee nor ſeel 
it, we are to th-uſt into the Throat a peel'd Onion, rubbed o- 
ver with Oil, which we are to force beyond the place, where 
we 'ee] the exotic Body. Some faſten to the end of a courſe 
Thread N, à litile bit of Spunge O, of thebigneſs of a Haſle- 
Nu, which having ſoak'd in Oil, they oblige the Patient te 
ſwallow, and then draw it back by the Thread after it has 
paſſed the lace vrhere the Body ſtops, and they tell us that 
the Spunge is to bring it up along with it. Other Practicio- 
ners condemn the Uie of the Onion, alledging that it may 
chance to break in bending, to accomodate it ſelf to the Shape 
of the Throat ; ror have they any better Opinion of the 
Spunge; for beſides tha, tis almoſt impoſſible for the Patient 
to iwallow it, is poſſible that it may ſtick in the Oeſophagus, 
if the Thread flips ] ough it, which may eaſily happen, con- 
fidering tis of a SuÞ-itance fo eaſie to be torn: But they ſeem 
rather to approve a great Wax- Candle, which being pliant, 
bends to any ſhape at Pleaſure, and we have it certainly in our 
Power to draw it out again: The Chirurgeon may make ule 
of any of theſe which ne likes beſt, and tho' never 10 exqui- 
ſite in his Art, he will in this Caſe be frequently puzzled- 


FicyRE 
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| FiGuRE XLII. For the EARS and ADJA- 
CENT PARTS. 


s the Ears are Parts the leaſt ſubje& to Operation, of the O- 

there are yet two Caſes in which it cannot be diſpenſed perations 

with; one of which is, when they are naturally ſtopped ; and practiſed on 

the other, when ſome exotic Matter has entred them. the Ears, 
Some Children come into the World with their Ears ſtopped, Parirodes, 

which, if not remedied, they will not only prove deat, but he Swoll'n 

alſo dumb, by reaſon that never hearing others talk, tis not Throat, 

poſſible to learn to ſpeak. The Cauſe of this Deafneſs is ge- and the 

nerally a ſmall Membrane which ſtops the Ear, and is placed Scrophula. 

either externally, or at the bottom of the Paſſige near the obftru- 

Drum. When ?tis exterior, tis eafily cut with the Inſtru- #ionsof the 

ment A; the Orifice being made, we are to thruſt in a Leaden Ears, and 

Pipe, or only a Stopple, till 'tis wholly cicatriſed. But when how to re- 

the Membrane is chick, and approaches the Drum, tis very medh them. 

difficult to convey any Remedy to it; for if we attempt to 

pierce it, we run the riſque of penetrating the Drum alſo; and 

it we would raake uſe of the Cauſtic to conſume it, we are 

yet in the ſame Pain for fear of cauteriling the Drum, ſince 

the Difficulty of conveying Medicaments directly to the Place 

ited, becauſe the Paſſage is very narrow, ſtill remaining. 

chat can be done, is to infinuate gentle Ingredients, which 

o not corrode, but may, by their Uſe, by little and little at- 

tenuate and thin this Membrane. | 


We 
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We have recourſe to Chirurgery, when ſomething is gotten 
into the Ear: If a ſmall Flie, or an Inſe&, and we cannot ſee 
it, we may then draw it out with the Forceps B, and if it be 
gotten too far in, with the Ear-pipe C we are to ſearch for it, 
turning that Inftrument at the bottom of the Ear, as we do 
when we endeavour to get out the Wax which grows there, 
But if it be a little bit of Flint, or a Cherry-ſtone, &. ſtuck 
there in jeſt, or ſlipt in by Accident, we then begin with drop. 

ing ſome Nrops of Oil of Sweet Almonds into the Ear, then 

ying the Patient on that ſide, we ſhake his Head a little, in 
order to force out what was before got in; and if it does not 
come out according to ou Wiſhes, we are then to draw it out 
with the Forceps D, or with the Ear-pick, which we {lide in 
on one fide of the Stone, in order to get that Body into the 
Cavity of the ſaid Ear-picker, and by that Means to bring it 
out with it: If theſe Methods don't ſucceed, we may make an 
advantageous Uſe of alittle Engliſh Cork-ſcrew, which forcing 
into the Cherry-ſtone, as into a Cork, we bring off that exo. 
tic Body along with it. Several make uſe of a Levitor in the 
ſame manger as is uſual, to draw a Bullet out of Gun-ſhot 
Wounds; and laftly, others propoſe the making behind the 
Ear an Inciſion in the Shape of a Creſcent, in order to diſco- 
ver the exotic Bodies, and take them out at the Orifice : But 
this laſt way is not te be practiſed, unleſs only when tis im- 
poſſible to draw out theſe Corpuſcules, becauſe 'tis to make an 
Orifice, which one is afterwards obliged ro ſew up, and which 
is not eaſily cured, by reaſon of the Cartilage of the Eur, 


which we cannot avoid cutting. 


Hiſtory of 
an Ampu- 
zation of 
the Ears. 


Of the Pa- 


Women and Girls cauſe their Ears to be bored, in order to 
affix to them Pendants of Pearls and Diamonds, to add to their 
Charms, and that they may ſhine with the brighter Luſtre: 
This little Operation does not deſerve the Chirurgeon's Care, 
but ought to be left to the Female Head-drefſers who frequent- 
ly practiſe it 8 

The Chevalier de Nantouillet has told us a Story, which we 
may believe at Pleaſure : He informs us that being a Slave in 
Turky, there happened to his Patron a great Defluxion on one 
of his Ears, and that being fond of rendring himſelf neceſlary 
to the Turk, he adviſed him to have it cut off, which was 
performed, and the Patient recovered, After this, his Patron 
believing him an able Chirurgeon, treated him better than be- 
fore that Operation: But hitherto none but public Execution- 
ers have practiſed it in France, and we daily cure all Deflux!- 
ons and other Indiſpoſitions which happen to the Ears, with- 
out Amputation of the exterior Part of theſe Organs. 

The Parotides are conglomerated Glands, ſituate near the 


rotides and Ears, betwixt the poſterior Angle of the Cheek- bone and the 


their Re- 
medy. _ 


Apophyſis Maſtoidis: Their Uſe is, to ſeparate the Spittle, and 
convey 
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rotten Mibonvey it into the Mouth: When there is an Obſtruction in 
"ot ſce Nhe Dacts of theſe Glands, a Maſs of Humours gathers there 
it be hich ſwells them, and occaſions a very great Pain. Chil- 
for it, Miren are very ſubject to this Indiſpoſition, which is cured by 
we do bbing the Part with Linſeed Oil made very hot, and cover- 
there, Ing it with Wooll, which we cut off from the Sheep; the Oil 
ſtuck Wkiijates and mollifies the Humour which the Glands had ſoak d 
drop. p, and the Heat of the Wooll reſolves it. Yet theſe Tu- 


| then 
le, in 
es not 
it out 
ide in 


nours often come to Suppuration, as it happened this Sum- 
ner to almoſt all the Ladies of St. Cyr, whoſe Parotides were 
welld; for thoſe Tumours terminated in a ſmall Ahſceſs, 
which we were obliged to open, making but ſmall Orifices 
t the loweſt part of them, barely to give Iſſue to the Matter, 


o the hich is to be obſeryed in all Children, but eſpecially Girls, to 
ng it yoid the Deformity of a large Scar. 

ke an There is a great Difference betwixt the Tumours which 
reins ¶ come on the Parotides of Children, and the ſwelling of the 
t ex0- ame Parts in Perſons advanced in Years. Thoſe of the firſt 
n the are compoſed of a Humour which is gentle, and of an eaſie Di- 


1-ſhot 


geſtion, they ripen in a little time, and heal when the Matter is 
1 the 


come out: But in adult Perſons, they excite greater Pains, and 


liſco- produce a Scar like that of an Anthrax; wheretore they ought. $ 
But to be ſufficiently. opened to procure the falling of the Scar, | 
s im- Ward Cauſtics are neceſſary to conſume the hardneſs of theſe = 
ke an Cbands; after which we are to cleanſe the Wound, incarnate 

which 5 and diſpoſe it to cicatriſe with as little disfiguring as poſ- 

Ear, idle. 


The Goetre is a large Tumour which grows on the fore Of the 


er to part of the Neck; tis ſoft, pendant and moveable, The Sa- Goetre. 
their yards are almoſt all attacked by this Indiſpoſition, as well 
iſtre: ss thoſe inhabiting the Mountains, who are obliged to drink 
Care, dnow-vwrater, and that of cold Springs: But theſe Patients not 


uent · ¶ complaining of any Pain, ſeldom have recourſe to any Reme- 
dies; but ſee theſe Tumours begin, grow and augment to an 
exceſſive Bulk without any Concern, or being in the leaſt di- 
ſturbed with regard to the Conſequences which may reſult 


from them. They give this Diſeaſe the Italian Name of 


Mary Coxxa, which imports a ſwoll'n Threat: Some ſtyle it a Bron- 
Was chocele by Reſemblance, as though *twere a Hernia of the þ 
tron Bronchia: The Greeks alſo call it Brenchokili, from Bronchos | 
1 be- the Aſpera-arteria, or Wind- pipe, and Kili a Hernia, becauſe 
tion the Tumour which riſes on theſe Parts is like that produced 
luxi- by the Hernia: But that Name is improperly applied to them, 


or the Hernie proceed from miſplaced Parts, but the Goerre 


2 from a ſoft and pituitous Fleſh contained in a Cyſtus, or 
urle, | 


Aa | If 


Cure of it. If the Savoyards are not ſurprized at the growth of thi 


Dreſſing of Nerve. We need not ſew up this Wound, no more being ne- 


* 
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Diſtemper in their Country, we are of another Opinion in 
France; the Women more eſpecially cannot conceal their Unez. 
ſineſs, when they find the leaſt ſwelling in the Throat, an 
their Melancholy increaſes, in Proportion to the Growth of 
the Tumour, not by reaſon of the Pain which it gives them, 
it being generally indolent; but it ſpoils the external Shape 9 
their Throat, in which conſiſts one of their principal Orn, 
ments. We are then firſt of all to endeavour to diſſolve thi 
ſwelling with a Plaiſter of Diabotanum, which is excellent in 
this Caſe, provided it be long worn-and renewed every eight 
Days. But if the Tumour ſtill encreaſes, and we are underu 
Apprehenſion that it may grow to a prodigious Bulk, we ar 
prudently to proceed to Extirpation. 
How to ex- The Patient may eaſily prevail on himſelf to undergo thj 
tirpate it. Operation, for *tis not ſo painful as may be imagined: The 
moſt exquiſite Pain he is ſenſible of, being that which he feel 
the making of the Inciſion on the Skin for the wholelength 
Mite Tumour with the Knife E, and*tis with this Perfor- 
mance that we begin this Operation; this done, the Lips of 
the Orifice are to be widen'd, one being inclined to the right, and 
the other to the left, to make room to take hold of the Ty 
mour with the Forceps mark'd F, and to diſſect or cut it ou 
in its whole Circumference, in order to extirpate the whole, u 
enveloped in its proper Membrane: The Veſſels which moiſt 
it are very ſmall, and the almoſt Inſenſibility of the Tumour 
ſufficiently evinces, that it does not take in any conliderable 


the Wound. ceſſary than to waſh it, and to draw its Lips together wil 
the uniting 3andage, which is to be begun at the hind par 
of the Neck, and whoſe two ends paſs over the Wound. l 
this Operation is dextrouſly performed, there remains bare) 
an almoſt imperceptible Scar, and the Patient is freed from 
1 which would have plagued her during her whole 
ife. | | 
Of the The King's Evil, call'd by the Latins Scrophula, and tit 
King's E- Greeks Choirades from Choiras, which lignifies a Hog, fromthe 
vil or Ker. Similicude of theſe Tumenrs of the hardened Glands in Man, 
nels. and the Neck of that Animal which is fil'd with ſuch Glands 
They proceed from a'thick Flegm, which is ſometimes act. 
monious and ſalt in thoſe which are painful: Children are moſ 
ſubject to them, becauſe moſt greedy and voracious, and that 
they eat ofteneſt; and thoſe Children which live on Leguminh 
Fruits and indigeſted Aliments are almoſt all ſerophulous, U 
reaſon that the Chyle which is produced being crude, andn0: 
ſubtiliſed wichour Difficulty, ſtops in the Foroſities of the 
Glands, where they produce theſe Tumours: Whence tis % 
ſervable, chat ſeventy fivein a hundred of thoſe which preſent 
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00 1 themſelves to be touch'd by the King, are the Children of 

- Une,  Peafants, who have contracted that Diſtemper by groſs feed- 

t, . a 

iy „ The King's Evil or Struma is cur'd by a good Regimen of Proper Re- 
them living. and by general as well as particular Remedies: The gimen, Me- 
upe of Uſe of the Panacea, Mercurius Dulcis, and a diſſolvent Opiate, dicaments 


Orm. in Conjunction with the Application of the Emplaſtrum de Vigo and Opera- 


ve u on the Gland affected, daily cures it. But if the Humour is tions. 
lent in obſtinate, foul and acrimonious, and it tends to Suppuration, 
y eigh we are to open the Tumour, after having try d all Ingredients 
nder capable of mollify ing its hardneſs: We then dreſs it with cor- 
wen rofive Unguents which tend to ſcarifie, becauſe we are not 
to expect to procure a cicatriſing before the Gland is wholly 
70 thi conſumed. 
: The If only one or two Glands are tumefied, and they happen 
de feht be the external and leſs moveable ones, we are rather to 
lengt remove them by Inciſion, than Cauſtics, which occaſion a con- 
N tinual Pain, and require a conſiderable time. If then the Pa- 
Lips of tient is fully reſolved, and has Confidence enough in his Chi- 
4 rurgeon, to throw himſelf wholly on his Conduct, he is 
he Ty then to place him in a very good Light, ſeated in an Elbow- 
+ ira Chair, a little leaning backwards, with his Head held by one 
hole, u Servant, and his Hands by another: And then with the Lan- 
wolle cet G we are to make a longitudinal Inciſion on the Gland, 
EE only on its Skin, beyond which this Inciſion is not to advance; 
Jerable then the Operator takes in his Left-hand the pointed Inſtru- 
ing fe Dent H, with which he lays hold on the Gland, in order to 
2 ſeparate it the morereadily, by cutting with the Lancet all the 
nd par Fibres, which faſten it to the adjoining Parts : And to facili- 
nd of tate its Diſengagement, the Operator is to cauſe one Lip of 
s barely the Wound to be held by an Apprentice with»the flat Inſtru- 
Efron ment I, which ſeparates the Skin from above the Gland. When 
„ one of the ſides is thus looſened, we are to apply the ſame 
flat Inſtrument to the other ſide, in order to ſeparate it in the 
and the ſame manner as the former; and thus we are to take out the 
-om hel whole Gland. The Wound being well cleanſed, with a Fea- Cure of the 
in Man, ther we convey into it a little Balſam of Peru; then we are Wound, 
Glands to cloſe the edges of the Orifice, which we are alſo to cover 
nes acl- with the Pledget K, above which is, to be laid the Plaiſter L, 
are molt to cover the whole with the uniting Bandage, which I ſhew'd '- 
\nd that you in the Goetre. We are not to dreſs this Wound every 
gumiu Day, but let it agglutinate the Skin with the neighbouring 


lous, by 


Parts, which is finiſhed by the Balſam, ſeconded wich the Reit 


"ani Which is to be given to the wounded Part. 

of the The King touches for the Evil five times annually, which Cure 

= "ris od- e devotional Days: At each time there offer hemſelves this Di- 
| preſent o be touch'd ſeven or eight hundred Patients, and a great (temper by 
sche number amongſt them tell us, that they are cured by this Faith. 
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Touching} for which reaſon I adviſe all thoſe affficted with 
this Diſtemper, to try this gentle ſpiritual Means of obtaining 
a Cure, before they throw themſelves. into the Hands of the 
Chirurgeons, who cannot pretend to exempt them from the 
ſuffering of many Pains, and who will always be ready to &. 
lieve them by the Performance of ſuch Operations as thoſe 
which have been juſt now demonſtrated, 


The End of the Seventh Demonſtration. 
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The Eighth 
DEMONSTRATION 


O F 


Chirurgical Operations. 


Of thoſe practiſed on the Upper Extreme 
PARTS. 


Of BLEEDING, 


GENTLEMEN, P 


OU know that the Body divides it ſelf into 
two Parts, the Trunk and its Extremitice : 
The Trunk comprehends the Head, Breaſt + 
and Belly ; you have ſeen in the ſeven pre- 
cedent Demonſtrations all the Operations 
perform'd on thoſe Parts, we are then at 
preſent to ſhew you thoſe we are oblig'd to 
perform on the extreme Parts. Accordingly 

| flall this Day demonſtrate thoſe which relate to the Upper, 

* to Morrow ſhall lay betore you thoſe of the Lower extreme 
arte. 

The ſuperio? Extremity is compos'd of the Arme, the Wriſts 
and Hands, each of which Parts require their particular Opera- 
L0ns; all which we ſhall proceed to explain without omuting 
ny, And 1 ſhall now begin with that of Bleeding. os 
Aa 3 The 
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The Eighth Demonſtration 

The greateſt Remedy in the medicinal Art is, inconteſtably, 
Bleeding; it cannot be ſufficiently prais'd, by reaſon of all its 
excellent Effects which ſo loudly declare in its Favour, that it 
muſt allow'd, that nothing hitherto invented has exceeded 
Bleeding, Let's then leave it to thoſe whoſe Talent is Flo. 
quence to dreſs its Panegyric, and content our ſelves with 
ſhewing our dexterity in performing this Operation, which on 
ſome Arms is the moſt difficult in Chirurgery. 

What J advance will ſurpriſe thoſe who believe nothing ſo 
eaſie as Bleeding; and indeed I agree with them, that tis the 
moſt facile Operation when we find large Veins to be open'd; 
but they muſt, in conjunction with all thoſe who are experi- 
enc'd in the Art of Bleeding, allow that in ſome Arms the Veins 
are ſo {mall that 'tis impoſſible to feel them, and very dange- 
rous to hazard the opening of them. In the Opinion of al 
Chirurgeons, there are no Operations, how great and difficult 
ſoever they may appear, which they would not rather chuſe to 
run through than ſome Bleedings, in which, after a tedious 
ſearch, and due regard had to all neceſſary Precautions, the Vein 
flips from and eſcapes the Point of the Lancet. 

The greateſt Misfortune is not that of making an attempt 
without Bleeding, but of opening an Artery, or pricking a Ten. 
don. In which caſes the Chirurgeon is never forgiven; tor the 
World never examining the inſurmountable Difficulties which oc- 
cur in many Arms, nor the riſque which he runs in the under- 
taking of thoſe forts of Bleedings, if he does not ſucceed, when 
the blame falls on him; for if he fails in Bleeding none will ex- 
cuſe him, or bear any part of his uneaſineſs; and to compleat 
his Misfortune, thoſe who ought to detend him, are frequent- 
ly tickled with a ſecret Rejoicing, and actuated by a jealous 
Temper are not diſpleas'd to ſee this Mortification fall on him. 

Perhaps my inſtilling into the young Chirurgeon ſuch a ter- 
rible Idea of Bleeding, by repreſenting to him the Misfortunes 
which attend it, may be diſapprov'd; but I don't do it to dil. 
courage him, but to diſabuſe and rid him of the common O- 
pinion of the facility of performing it, and that he may not be 
buoy'd up with too much confidence, and thence expoſe him- 
{elf by fooliſhly undertaking all Bleedings which preſent, as al- 
{0 to engage him to inform himſelf exactly of all the Particu- 
lars which regard this Operation, in order to perform it with 
that Approbation, nice Exactneſs and Celerity which it re- 
quires, and to provide him with all neceſſary Precaution to 
prevent pernicious Conſequences of the ill performance of this 
Operation, 1 

By Bleeding, generally taken, we underſtand an egreſſion of 
Blood out of any Veſſel whatſoever; the Greeks call'd it Angio. 
tomie, from Ang ion a Veſſel, and Temnin to cut; when we 
draw Blood out of an Artery, they ſtile it Arteriotomy; and 
when from a Vein, they give it the Name of Phlebotomy, * 
eee eee pts Phlebs, 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 
pPhlebs, a Vein, and Temnin, to cut, of which laſt I am now to 
reat. 0 
| Bleeding is then the making of ani Qrifice, in the Vein with a 
Landet, in order to draw out more or leſs of the Blood, pur- 
ſuant to the reaſon and intention of its being done. ; 
This Operation is as ancient as the medicinal Art it ſelf; it 7/5 Ati 
was practis'd before Hippocrates's time, and we find that great 2%. 
Man to have been very well acquainted with. irs uſefulneſs, by 
his advifing it as a ſovereign Remedy in ſeveral caſes, and | 
which he owns to have himſelf portorm'd with good ſucceſs. | | 
In his me the Phyſicians ſer their hand to this Work; Phyſic 
and Chirurgery were exerciſed by the ſame Perſons : But at 
preſent they are branch'd into two diſtinct Employments. 
The Phyficians have taken for their ſhare the whole theoritical 
Part, and left to the Chirurgeon the practical, and manual Ope- 
ration. 
In the Days of Hippocrates bleeding was not ſo Frequent as Practice of 
at preſent, and yet they drew more Blood than we do now 3 the Anci- 
for the Ancients reckon'd it by Pounds, and we by Porrengers : ents with 
They ſuffer'd the Blood to run 'till the Patient grew teeble regard 19 
and faint, but withal did not bleed their Patients above once or bleeding 
twice; but twelve of our bleedings don't countervail two of 
theirs: Which juſtifies what Hippocrates ſays, that if a Woman 
with Child was let blood, ſhe would Miſcarry; he meant the 
Bleedings practis'd in his time, in which they took two or three 
Pound of Blood, and not thoſe of oursof two or three Porren- 
gers, which ſecure Pregnancy, and prevent inſtead ot procuring 
Abortion, | 
If we ſhould point out all the Caſes which require Bleeding, Bleeding 
we muſt draw up a Catalogue of almoſt all Diſeaſes, as well of aſefut on 4 
thoſe which are in the Province of Phyfic, as thoſe which de- thouſand 
pend on Chirurgery; for we ſcarce know any thing which Occaſions. 
don't require this Operation. What confirms me in this Opt- 
nion, is, that I find moſt Phyſicians preſcribe it to all their Va- 
tients, which they would not do if they did not judge it ne- 
ccfſiry to their Cures But it not being the Chirurgeon's buſt- 
neſs to diſcourſe of thoſe Diſtempers which are ſubjected to the 
medicinal Art, le: us keep within the Bounds preſcrib'd us, and 
only treat of the Bleedings proper for thoſe Diſeaſes which fall 
under the Cognizance of Chirurgery. 
We may with ſome reaſon venture to fay, that in thoſe 
places where there are no Phyſicians, the Chirurgeon ought to 
be acquainted with all the Diſeaſes which requice bleeding; 
and alſo even in thoſe where they are, there are preffing occa- 
tons in which immediate bleeding may fave the Lite, and 
there are alſo ſome caſes in which, in order to enable the Chi- 
rurgeon to perform this Operation, conform to the intention of 
the Phyſician, tis requiſite he ſnould know why tis done. But 
this would be to ſtray from our ſubject, and ſoar too high. 
Aa 4 We 
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We wil therefore ſuppoſe that there are Phyſicians in all Places, 
and allow that in many Diſeaſes the Chirurgeon ought to be no 
more than barely the Performer of their Orders. 

Theſe in Apoſtemes, Wounds, Ulcers, Fractures and Luxations, all 

which *tis Diſeaſes ſubje& to the Chirurgeon, and in which he is always 

weceſſary, firſt call'd, cannot be cur'd without bleeding. *Tis in theſe 
Caſes ſo neceſſary, that if we would ſpare it, *twould render the 
Cure impoſſible, and we ſhould run the hazard of deſtroying the 
Patient; of which I am to convince you in few words. 

Why in A- By the word Apoſteme, we mean all unnaturai Tumours, of 

poſtemes, which there are four principal Species, the Phlegmon, compo. 
ſed of Blood; the Ery/#pelaes, which proceed from Choler; the 
Oedema, which is produc'd by Phlegm; and the Schirrus, oc- 
caſion'd by Melancholy: All theſe Tumour according to the 
Ancients, proceed from a plenitude of Humours, which fall on 
ſome part, wherefore 'tis abſolutely neceſſary toempty the veſ- 
ſels, to prevent the part affected ſinking under the Blood, which 
nothing can better hinder than bleeding. 

In Woungs, In all forts of Wounds bleeding is not to be diſpens'd with, 
and eſpecially in thoſe of the Head and Breaſt: When there is 
a ſmall Vein open cither in the Brain, or ſome other part of 
the Body, the Blood would continually drain out, if we did not 
empty the Veins at ſome other place; which is to be done by 
bleeding, as well to ſtop an Hemorrhage, as to prevent the too 
great flux of Humours to the part affected. 

In Ulcers, All the Speciesof Ulcers, as well Corrofive as Cancrous and 
Fiſtulous, require bleeding : They are compoſed of a pungent 
corroding Serolity, which eaſily ſeparating from the Blood pe- 
netrates to the ulcerated Parts, and keeps them in diſorder, 

To cure them we are to ſweeten the Blood; before we can 
compaſs which end, bleeding muſt take away ſome of it, with- 
out which *twould be impoſſible to reſtore to the remainder 
its natural {weetneſs, and that balſamic Virtue which contri- 
bute to the cloſing of all Wounds. . 

In Fra- All Fractures, of what nature ſoever, as ſoon as reduced, re- 

Hures. uire bleeding, to prevent any Settlement on the broken Part by 
the dilaceration of the Fibres, Muſcles and Membranes: There 
always happens ſome Effuſion of Blood, which would be larger 
if not ſtopp'd by bleeding; wherefore that Operation being very 
helpful on theſe Occaſions, it ought to be perform'd twice ra- 
ther than once; and ſince we are convinc'd of its uſefulneſs, we 
are not to ſpare it. 

And in No Luxations can be reduc'd without a ſtrong Extenſion, 

LySatna; which is not to be perform'd without Pain, whoſe natural Pro- 
perty is that of cauſing a Flux on the Part; in a replete Body it 
will not fail to be very great, without the intervention of blecd- 
ing, which by emptying the Veſſel prevents the Blood falling 
on the part. | F 2 
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we don't ſtay till after the performance of our Operations 
o bleed the Patients, but always forerun them with one or ſe- 
Feral bleedings, in order to prepare the Patients to ſuffer, with- 


» all ut prejudice, what we think proper after the Operation. 
ways Ve hear the Lithotomiſts telling us, that they never better 
heſe re their Patients, than when they have well bled them; 
the he Oculiſts never ſpare bleeding of thoſe which they dreſs; 


|| good Chirurgeons praiſe it without regarding the number 
of times, but do it as often as is neceſſary to the Cure of the 


s, of eſpective Diſeaſes, which is the end they propoſe: In ſhort, 
po- gleeding may be ſtyl'd the Sword at the Chirurgeon's Beds- head, 
the by reaſon that it ſerves him to ſurmount and conquer his Ene- 
oc mies, which are all the Indiſpofitions which endeavour to aſfiſ- 
the fnate Man» and which would compaſs their end, without the 
| on afiſtance which he receives hourly from this admirable Re- 
Veſ. medy. 


Tis agreed, that Bleeding and Purgation are the Remedies 
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which take place of all others; the one evacuates the Blood, Compari- 
and the other the Humours, which may prove pernicious to ſon betwixt 
Man: But as we always remain Maſters of Bleeding, and can Bleeding 
ſtop it whenever the Patient cannot bear, or faints under it, and Pur- 


not and the courſe of the Purge once ſwallowed cannot be inter- ging. 
by rupted whatſoever miſchiet it may occaſion, we may with Ju- 
too ſtice give the preference to Bleeding, which claims the firſt 


Rank, and whoſe Excellence cannot be too highly prais'd, con- 
fidering the good Effects which we daily find to reſult from 
it. 


pe- 
der. Spots in the Sun, cannot help allowing, that of all Remedies and An- 
can this is the beſt; but they yet pretend to condemn the too ſwers con- 
ith- frequent uſe of it, urging that tis a miſtake to bleed in all ſorts cerning 
der of Diſtempers, and that to bleed a Patient eighteen or twenty frequent 
tri- times for one Diſeaſe, is to cut his Throat. To the firſt part Bleeding. 
of the Propoſition we anſwer, that the firſt cauſe of all Diſtem- 
re· pers being in the Blood, by reaſon that tis compos'd of a mix- 
by ture of an infinite number of Liquors which inceſſintly circu- 
jere late thro the whole Body, and are very ſubject to Corruption, 
ger as well as from the exotic Leaven which they retain of the Ali- 
ery ments, as becauſe of the want of Reſpiration, or the Exerciſe of 
ra- lome other Natural Function, we cannot otherwiſe reduce them, 
we than by having recourſe to the Source, and evacuating the 
blood, and thoſe Liquids which occaſion the Diſeaſe we deſire 
on, to Cure. The anſwer to the ſecond Propoſi ion is, that wo 
Pro- are to bleed more or leſs, according to the Nature of the In- 
ay it dilpolition, and the Strength of the Patient. For, if without 
ed regard to theſe two Circumſtances, we ſhou'd.equally bleed all 
ling Patient's, 'twould be to abuſe this Remedy by uſing it without 


due Knowledge of a reaſon why ; but there is no limited num- 
per ſet for any Diſcaſe, or any Faticat. This Diſtemper ſat- 
| ters 


Thoſe who are naturally carping Critics, and would find Object ion. 
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fers it felf to be tam'd by two Venæſections, that will obſti - 
nately refiſt a dozen; and if that Operation is ſometimes per- 
formed eighteen or twenty times, *tis on ſuch Sanguine Per- 
ſons whoſe Conſtitution renders ſuch a quantity neceſſary to 
ſubject the Indiſpoſition, and which are not fo weak after 
„ great number of Bleedings, as others would be after three 
or four. | ; 
Relation of From time to time there has always ſtarted up a ſet of An- 
a Cenſor tagoniſts againſt Bleeding, who affecting fingularity, have de- 
of Phlebo- clared againſt it. About five and twenty Years paſt came to 
#omy. the Court a certain MX K, who had acquir'd a great Repu- 
tation at Paris, he was a dry melancholy Man which ſpoke but 
little, and pretended to be of Quality. His Abettors gave out 
that he was very rich, and publiſhed that he practis'd Phyſic 
for no other reaſon, than barely that the wonderful Secrets 
which his Studies and Lucubrations had diſcovered, might not 
be buricd in Oblivion. Madam de Monteſpan procur'd him to 
viſit the Duke of Maine in his Sickneſs, and he had the Ho- 
nour of converting with the King; but his ſole Merit being 
bargly founded on the Oppoſition which he made to Bleeding, 
his Reign proved of a very ſhort duration, he then returned 10 
Paris, trom which time his Reputation fo declined, that two 
Years after he was no more talked of. 
What is to fis the true Chirurgeon's Buſineſs to proceed on in his 
limit way, without regard to the noiſie clamours of thoſe who 
Bleeding, declaim againſt Bleeding: They have been always angry at 
it, and then Bleeding has always been practis'd, and always 
will, by reaſon nothing in Nature can come up to this Reme- 
dy. The able Chirurgeon is to uſe it prudently, he muſt more 
frequently bleed Sanguine Patients, than thoſe of another 
Conſtitution, he is to ,þleed old Men leſs than young, daily La- 
| boyrars leſs than thoſe who live idle, married People leſs than 
thoſe who live ſingle and continent, leſs in Summer than in 
gp or Autumn, and very_few Perſons who otherwiſe have 
ſuffer'd a great legen Sher the Piles, ſore Wound, 
& the Menſtruous Courſes: In Hort, he ought not to take above 
two Porrengers of Blood from fame, tho from others he be 
vbliged to take three or fou, becauſe there are no general 
_ rules with regard to Bleeding, any more than to all other Chi- 
rurgical Operations. 3 © Th: | ; 
WEED, 'Tis eaſie to anſwer thoſe who are ſurpris'd at our bleeding 
CR” more at France, and paryicularly at Paris, than at any other place 
3 in the World; 1 2 the Inhabitants of that Place breed 
more Blood, the Climate being more temperate, the Air thicker, 
and the Food better. The great ciflipatisn in hot Countries 
an objection againſt bleeding, and the neceſſity of preſerving che 
natural heat in cold Regions forbids it; wherefore tis not prope! 


EL Sn in caſe of either of theſe' extremes. But here where all 7 
t _ ments. wholly turn * Blood, and where we find that almoſ 
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all Diſeaſes to proceed from no other cauſe'than the plenitude 
of that Liquid, we find our ſelves under a neceffity of evacu- 


| ating the one, if we intend to cure the other; *ris Experience 


which has led us to it, and we cannot err whilſt we take her 
for our Guide, To this 1 add, that the People live ſo high at 
Paris, and ſo many new Diſhes are there invented to excite the 
Appetite, that we are not to be ſurpriz'd if more Blood is bred 
there than in other places. | 

We Bleed at ſeveral parts of the Body, the Head, the Neck, 
the Arms and the Feet. I have already ſhewn you all the 
Bleedings practis'd on the Head and Neck, and at preſent ſhall 
proceed to demonſtrate thoſe uſually perform'd on the Arms, 
and to morrow you ſhall be entertain'd with thoſe practis'd on 
the Feet. 

You know that he that attempts to make himſelf a Chirur- 
gcon, ought to be endued with particular Talents, in order to 


rurgery; but he who pretends to excel in the Art of Phlebo- 
tomy, ought to be ſtor'd with the qualities generally requiſite 
in all thoſe of his Profeſſion. His Perſon muſt be agreeable, 
that he may not diſguſt his Patient, he muſt have Wit to per- 
ſwade what he urges, an exact and piercing fight to diſtinguiſh 
the leaſt Objects, fo that he muſt not have any weakneſs in his 
Eyes, or be pur-blind or ncar- ſighted ; he muſt not have a large 
Hand, for that would be too heavy; but rather long ſlender 
Fingers, whoſe Skin is to be white. and fine, that his Senſe of 
touching may be the nicer : He muſt not be addicted to Drink- 
ing, leſt being called when overtaken in Wine, he ſhou'd Le 
obliged to perform a difficult Bleeding; nor ought he ever to 
draw Teeth, knock in Nails, cleave Wood, play at Tennis or 
Bowls, by reaſon that all thefe Exerciſes tend to the ſpoiling 
of his Hand: To conclude, he is to have great regard to the 
preſervation of his Hand if he would bleed well, and continue 
long fo to do. f 


Lis not enough for the Chirurgeon to have a good Eye and 


ſteady Hand, but he muſt be furniſhed with good Inſtruments, choice of 
in order to bleed without Pain. The choice of Lancers does Inſtru- 


nor a little contribute to bleeding well; whenever they are the 
leaſt blunt, or the Edge rough, we are to ſend them to tlie 
Cutler, we are never to ſpare on this Head; for let the Chi- 
1urgeon's Hand be never ſo light, with an ill Lancet he will put 
the Patient to pain. He muſt therefore have them from Cutlets 
of the beſt Reputation, what Price ſoever they coſt: For above 
teen Years I have us'd no other but thoſe made by one Corſon, 
1 Cutler at Lyons, whoſe Lancets I have found fo good, that I 
could not make uſe of auy other. I am alto obliged to ſend 
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N , of an able 
enable him to exerciſe ſo important a Profeſſion as that of Chi- nn 


miſt. 


Of the 


ments. 


them to be ſet by him, for fear another Cutler out of Jealouſie 


-0u'd ſpoil them. A Chirurgeon ought to be very caretul 
yer to entruſt his Inſtrument into any other hands, _ 
=, | 1 choſe 
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fthoſe which made them, becauſe tis their Intereſt to pre ſerye 


them in their firſt Perfection. | 
The Phlebotomiſt, endu d with the Qualities which 1 hive t 


already pointed out, and provided with good Lancets, ought hi 

alſo to take care that they be of different length'and breadth, 

to ſerve to apply to the different Veins which he is to open, ſ 

| Tho' this Operation is perform'd in a very little time, and © 

4 ſeems one: of the leaſt conſiderable in Chirurgery, it does not * 

| yet leſs deſerve to be conſider'd in its three times; whereforc 0 

if he would perform it well, the Chirurgeon is to conſider P 

what is to 1 before, during, and after Bleeding. 01 

| Caſes when When Feeding is preſcribed by the Phyſician, there is no 1 

| Bleeding to rom left for the Chirurgeon's examination, but he is imme. D 

[ be deferr'd diately to prepare for this Operation; but if it be ordered by the A 

4 4. Patient himſelf, he is to inform himſelf of the Reaſons which Te 

4 engap'd him to deſire to be bled, and to ſee whether he is in a le 

| ſtate to undergo that Operation; for if juſt come from à plen- th 

| titul Meal, or bas not in a long time taken any Nourifure, it 

x in a cold or het Fit of a Fever, or in a Sweat at the expiration th 

of it, when he has juſt voided his Excrements, when in a Paſ. V 

4 ſion, when Cold, or when he has committed any other Ex. V 
| ceſs, theſe are all of them Reaſons for deferring Bleeding, 


But if there is nothing in the way which ought to hinder 
it, the Chirurzeon muſt then prepare all things neceſſary, 

The Chirurgeon is then to begin with cauſing to be.lighted 

his Wax, or Tallow Candle, the latter of which is by ſome 

; preferred to the former, becauſe (fy they) if any Wax ſhould 

| happen te drop on the Arm, it would occaſion more Pain than 

Tallow. I have praGtis'd Bleeding at Court for theſe ſix and 


| thirty Years, all which time I have made uſe of a Wax Candle, * 
: and that Accident never yet happen'd to me. An end of a Wax d 
| Taper is more commodious than a whole one, which by rea- G 
| ſon of its length we cannot place where we pleaſe, The Wick If 
of this Wax Candle muſt be indifferent thick to give the gres - V 
; ter Light, the thickeſt winding Wax Candle is better than the Þ 
2 or ſtreight ſort, becauſe we can bend and fold it at plea- 5 
Ure. 

Of the We are then to prepare a band of Cloth, neither too new 1 
Fand and nor too much uſed, of an inch breadth, and an Ell and half 4 
Boiſters long, to each extremity of which I approve the ſewing of a _ 
* ſmall end of Tape, as I have ſeen in the Nunneries in Flan- 
ders, as I was bleeding there; this is convenient to tye the * 
knot, which by this means becomes leſs than when done wit! a 
the Fillet. We then prepare two Bolſters of an Inch ſquare, c 

of Linnen folded ten or twelve times double, that they may 
be thick enough to preſs down the Vein; we prepare two, that i 
in caſe the Blood comes to eſcape out, we may always have 3 i 
ſccond ready. The Ligature is neither to be of Liſt nor 2 5 b 

g the 
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the latter being very inconvenient, not binding the Bolfter 
hard enough, and the Liſts putting tender Arms to Pain. | 
| We then place three Porrengers on three ſeveral Plates, for Of Porren- 
ſhould they all be ſet in one, they could not ſtand even, and gers. 
| conſequently could not well be filled. We prepare three, tho 
we intend to uſe but two, becauſe the Blood ſometimes comes 
out ſo freely, that we find it proper to go as far as the third 
porrenger. Theſe Porrengers have each a ſmall ear to hold by 
on occaſion, and they are to hold three Ounces each, that we 
may know exactly the quantity of Blood which we draw. 
Doctor Ducheſne, firſt Phyſician to the Duke of Burgundy, will 
not allowy us to bleed any otherwiſe than into theſe little Por- 
rengers, by reaſon he will not allow us to take either more or 
leſs Blood than he orders. In blceedings which allow us the Proper 
the choice of the time of their performance, he adviſes the E- time for 
| vening: I never knew any beſides him, which did not prefer Bleeding. 
the Morning, The Chirurgeons find the Patient is cool'd, the 
veins don't riſe ſo well, and the Blood can ſcarce ſpring out 
with any force. 

We then call for Water, with which we fill a Glaſs, we Prepara- 
cauſe to be got ready Vinegar or Hungary-water, if the Pati- tives. 
ent is apprehenſive of Swooning. We cauſe the Patient to ap- 
proach the edge of the Bed, which is on that fide of the Arm 
we are to bleed, next we lay a Cuſhion or Pillow behind him, 
to bolſter him up» and keep him fitting, and cover the Bed 
with a Cloth, to receive the Blood when it firſt flies out after 
the Aperture of the Vein; and if he is afraid that the Light 
may incommode him, we cauſe the Bed Curtains to be cloſe 
drawn, The Wax Light muſt be held by a Perſon which has Precaution. 
2 ſteady Hand, and who is not afraid of ſeeing bleeding; for 
if that Perſon ſhou'd turn his Head at the time of pricking the 
Vein, that motion would occafion anether of his Arm, which 
removing the Light, may make the Chirurgeon loſe his aim, 
and miſs bleeding the Patient; wherefore in Bleedings of con-/ 
ſequence the Operator ſhou'd bring with him a Servant on 
whom he cou'd depend, as well to hold the Wax Candle, as to 
bold ſecurely the Patient's Arm, that he may not draw it back 
in the moment of the pricking, 

When the King, or ſome of the Royal Family are to be bled, Ogum- 
the firſt Phyſician holds the Wax Candle, and takes it for an fange, at 
Honour to render this Service, as the Apothecary does that of % Bleed 
holding the Porrengers. If there happen to be any Perſons in the ing of @ 
Chamber, which the Chirurgeon believes to be his Enemies, he prince. 
my oblige them to depart the Place, becauſe there ſhould be 
no ſuch People Spectators, as by their preſence may diſturb or 
Cvreen him: Formerly the Chirurgeons made uſe of this 
Privilege, and once Mr. Felix the Father, going to bleed the 
Ning, order'd the Serjeant of the King's Chamber to put one 
ot the Chirurgeons in waiting, who was his Enemy, out 0 
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| | the Chamber; hut at preſent this is grown out of uſe, 4 
the times which I bled the Dauphineſs, or any one of the Prince, 
the Chamber was full of People, and even Monſeigneur an 
the Princeſſ>s {at down under the Curtain of the Bed withor 
IF ever diſtur\/'ng me. 
ö Exterior The Chirurgeon is to ſee whether he has nothing on whit 
il diſpoſi ion may incommode him; if his Sleeves are too long he ought t 
i of the Zhi. tack them up, if his Peruke hinder him he is to tye it wit 
rurgeon. a Ribband; in ſhort, he is to take care that there be nothin 
in his way which may hinder the performance of this Open 
tion: But he is not to follow the Example of one of the Ch, 
rurgeons of the greareſt Practice in Paris, who cauſes the Wig 
dows and Doors to be ſhut, forbids any Perſon either going « 
ſpeaking in the Chamber, and makes as great Preparation, 
and obſerves as many Precautions in a bleeding, as tho' þ 
was going to cut off an Arm or a Leg. Tis good to take tly 
meaſures neceſſarily requiſite to Succeſs; but theſe are extrays 
gant, uſeleſs and even dangerous, for ſtriking the Patient wit 
a Terror, they hinder the Blood coming out as freely as other 
wiſe it would. 
Inconſide- There are ſome Patients, and particularly Women, who the 
$ ration of firſt time that a Chirurgeon bleeds them, over-ſhoot the mark 
5 forme Pati- by exaggerating the difficulty of bleeding them; but whethe 
1 ents. they are really hard to bleed, or the Chirurgeon to ſet a yaly 
1 on his Performance told them fo, this Diſcourſe is impruden: 
for it may ſtrike a timorous Chirurgeon with a fear; tis th 
| Patient's buſineſs to give her Arm without making any diff 
J culty of it, and the Chirurgeon is to ſurmount all difficultic; 
„ without having any regard to the Patient's Diſcourſe. 

To conclude, the Eſſential Point to acquire Reputation it 
| | bleeding, is not to be ſo ſuſceptible of Fear: But wheneret 
J tac Chirurgeon is to bleed a Patient, how difficult ſoever he 

| expects to find it, he is to conſider with himſelf, if others have 
performed ſuch Bleedings, why ſhould not he be able to d 
I lence 1'> and be fully perſwaded, that though ſome Arms are ven 
| — difficult, there are yet none which tis impoſſible to bleed. A 
| a Chirur. good Opinion of himſelf is pardonable, with regard to blei- 
geon. ing, a little of it being neceſſary to make him exceed in thi 
Operation; and though the World would impoſe on a Chirur- 
4 . gecn as a Law. that he ought to keep himſelf in a Medium, 
| betwixt Hape and Fear, wihout inclining more to the ons 
than the other, yet in order to become an exquiſite Phlebot0- 
miſt, he is rather to err on the fide of Confidence, than that 

of Timoroutſneſs. | 
He muſt The Chirurgeon muſt alſo be an Ambidexter, that is, be 
be Ambi. muſt bleed full as well with the left, as with the right hand; 
gexter, for he is to let blood on the right Arm with the right Handl ani 
on the left Arm with the left; to which Practice he is to ac- 
cuſtom himſelt when he begins to learn Phlebotomy, * 
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ho are not ſo dextrous in the uſe of their Left-hand, as in 
hat of the right, avoid bleeding the left Arm; but are to be 
tied, by reaſon that tis indiſpenſably neceſſary, there being 


more Caſes which require the bleeding of the left, than the 
Wright Arm 5 for beſides that the Diſeaſes which render bleed- 
Wing neceſſary, proceed equally from beth ſides; ſome Patients, 
by way of Precaution, defire it on the Left-hand, that the 


right may remain free to write or perform the Functions which 


their Affairs exact from it; and others being apprehenſive of 


the pricking of an Artery, ora Tendon, will never ſuffer thems 


ſelves to be bled, but on the left Arm, urging as their Reaſon, 


that if they ſhould have the Misfortune to be lame, they ſhou'd 
yet have the Conſolation left, that it is not on the right 
Arm. | 

All theſe Cautions being obſerved before bleeding, the Chi- 
rurgeon muſt take hold of the Patient's Arm, in order to per- 
form that Operation; which, though it conſiſts only in a bare 
puncture, yet has its eſſential and neceſſary Circumſtances which 
are not to be neglected, if we will pertorm it well: Which 
we ſhall next proceed to examine one after another, in ſhew- 


ing how this Operation is to be performed. 


After the Chirurgeon has hold of the Arm, the firſt thing 
he has to do, is to ftrip it to four Finger's breadth above the 
Elbow; and if the Shift Sleeve, or any other bind too hard, 
tis to be ripp'd, becauſe 'twould otherwiſe prove a LIgature, 
which ſtopping the Courſe of the Blood, would alſo hinder the 
bleeding. The Women at preſent wear a ſort of ſingle Ruffles, 
which are yery troubleſome in this Caſe, for though they bind 
the Arm never ſo little, the Chirurgeon is to cauſe them to be 
tiken off: He then pins a Napkin under the Arm, which he Die of the 
turns over the Shoulder and Breaſt, that the Patient's Cloaths Napkin. 
may not be ſpotted or ſtained with the Blood: This Circum- 
ſtance mult not be forgotten in bleeding Ladies of the firſt 
Quality, when with Child, or by way of Precaution; for they 
then dreſs, in order to receive Viſits, even before bleeding; 
and if by chance ſome drops of Blood ſhould happen to ſtain, 
or occaſion the ruffling of any part of their Dreſs, they wou'd 
never forgive the Chirurgeon. 


The Arm thus ſtripped, and the Napkin fixed, the Chirur- Quality of 


geon is, with the Woollen Ligature B, to bind it; this Band % Lig a- 
ought to be red, that it may not be ſtained with the Blood, and ture. 
about or above three quarters of an Ell long, that it may fit 
all Arms, and about an inch broad, that it may bind without 
hurting the Patient, a narrower being apt to cut the Arm, and 
a broader not being to be drawn tight enough: Tis to be of 
Cloth, which is neither too fine nor too courſe, either of 
which are attended with their reſpective Inconveniencies. 
Betore we fix the Ligature two things are to be obſerved; one, 
that the Arm be extended, and in the fame Situation ws 

| ought 
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ought to be in before the Puncture and the other, that the 

Hand be open and extended, and the Palm refts on the Chi. 

rurgeon's Breaſt, to prevent the Muſcles of the Wrift ſwelling, 

Manner and thereby altering the Situation of the Veins, Weare then 
of applying to fix the Ligature two Fingers breadth above the folding of 
it. the Arm, and the end of it which is to remain on the inſide 
of the Arm is to be a little longer than the other, becauſe 'tis 

I to ſerve to make a Slip-knot, its two ends are to be rolled a. 
croſs on the back-part of the Arm ; and after having rolled it 

a ſecond time over the firſt winding, we are to tie it on the 

outſide of the 7 a ſingle Bow-knot, with the Loop up- 
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wards, and the tus ends hanging down on the back-part of 
the Arm. This fir time we are not to draw the Ligature 
any tighter than is requiſite to bind on the Vein, and ſtop the 
Blood in the Wriſt or fore-part of the Arm, without cloſing 
the Artery, which is to furniſh the Veins with Blood, in order 
to make them riſe; and to procure the better Communication 
of that Liquor, we are to cauſe the Arm to be returned into 
the Bed, and if neceſſary wrapt up in a very hot Napkin, 

Other Pre- During this Repoſe of the Patient, the Chirurgeon takes 

parations, out of his Lancet-Caſe C, the Lancet D, which he judges ft 
to open the Vein, for there are broader and narrower to be 
made uſe of according as the Eaſe requires: There are alſo o- 
thers, whoſe Points are very fine, which are adapted to nice 
and tender Skins, and others with thoſe called Barly-corn Points, 
deſigned for thoſe who have a hard and dry Skin. The Lan- 
cet thus fixed on, 'tis to be opened ſo as not to make an acute, 
but an extended obtuſe Angle, as is that mark'd D; this he 
puts into his Mouth, turning the Point to the left, when be 
is to bleed the right Arm, and to the right when to perform 
thar Operation on the left ; which he is to obſerye, in order 
to take that Inſtrument the more commodiouſly, He is next 
again to take hold of the Arm, which he is to extend and relt 
on his Breaſt as before; he is next to ſhut the Patient's Hand, 
with his Thumb within his Fingers, that the Muſcles by that 
Action ſwelling, may the better raiſe the Veins. As for my 
part, as ſoon as I have choſe my Lancet, I put my Lancet- 
Caſe into the Patient's Hand for him to hold, inſtead of graſp- 
ing his Thumb, and it produces the ſame Effect: This Calc 
muſt alſo be given him to turn it in his Hand after the Orikce 
is made; ſo that tis gaining of Time, the Patient turning it 
as ſoon as the Blood comes, without being obliged to ask for 
It. 

He that is entruſted with the Candle, is to be placed on the 
Left-fide of the Chirurgeon, near the Bed's- head: If the Ope- 
ration is to be performed on the Right-arm, he is to hold it 
with the Left-hand, and withal a Plate in which is a Porren- 
ger in his Right, which he is to hold under the Patient's Arm, 
to receive the Blood as ſoon as it iſſues out. Tis the 3 
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beon's Place to diſpoſe the Candle; of which there are two 


orts, the large wound Wax-candle'E, and the other in the 
andleſtick F, both which are equally proper. He then places 
is Light, either on the in or outſide of the Arm, according 
he thinks moſt convenient, with regard to the point of 


$'oht; after which, he is to examine the Veins, in order to 


huſe that which he ſhall conc!ude molt fit to be opened. 
There are four Veins in the Arm, which we may open: The 


rf, is the Cephalic Vein, ſo called, becauſe being the higheſt, be opened, 


tis neareſt the Head: The ſecond is called the Median Vein, 
rom its Situation in the middle of the Arm; the third is ſir- 


ham'd the Baſilical, from its taking up the Baſis of the Arm; 
ind the fourth the Cubital, becauſe neareſt tothe Elbow. The 
Median and Baſilical Veins are thoſe which are generally bled, 


:cauſe they are larger and more commodious, as well to open 


ps to draw out the Blood; but they are alſo the moſt dange- 
rous. The Bafilical Vein is often ſo near the Artery, that we 


pught to be very cautious that we don't open the latter with 
the former; and the Median being placed on the Tendon of 
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Veſſels to 


The Ten- 
don and 
Arteries to 


the Biceps, requires the Chirurgeon's utmoſt Addreſs to avoid be avoided, 
*: For the Artery ang Tendon are two Rocks, on which un- | 
fortunate Operators ſplit. 


The Situation of the Cephalic does not alloy the Blood to The Ce- 


ſpring out in an Arch as the others do; for in order to its phalic and 
ſtreaming out in that manner, it ought to flie upwards like a Cubital in- 
Fountain, which this Vein can ſcarte be made to do, being convenient 


placed in the uppermoſt part of the Arm. Ia order to open for bleed- 
the Cubital, we are forced to turn the Patient's Arm in ſuch ing, but 


bent of the Arm, we are obliged to put the Patient to more 
Pain; for which Reaſons theſe Veins are very ſeldom opened, 
thouph they are free from the Danger of pricking a Tendon 
or Artery, becauſe there are none there. But yet I would 
adviſe the young Chirurgeon, if he be never ſo little afraid 


ot pricking either the Median or Baſilical in bleeding them, 


to apply to one of the other Veins, rather than hazard it in 
the lcaſt: It being much better to have performed a bleeding 
which is not ſo handſome and agreeable to the Spectators, 
— run the riſque of laming the Patient for the reſt of his 

ays. | 

All Arms have not four Veins which can be bled; thereare 
{ome which have but three, others two, and we are ſometimes 
very happy if we can find one ; there are, it's true, in all of 
them the ſame number, but they are ſunk in ſodeep, that we 
can neither ſee nor feel them, which is the ſame thing with 


regard to the Chirurgeon, as if there were really none. He 


muſt then adapt himſelf to the Arm, and be content with the 
Veins which he can find, and do his beſt to come off with 
B b Honour ; 


a manner, as to incommode him as well as the Chirurgeon 3 Jeſi dange- 
belides which, the Skin being thicker in this place than in the on,. 


Exception 


in caſe of 


ſome Arms. 
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Honour; and when I ſay he ought to have recourſe to 1} 
Cephalic or Cubital, I would be underſtood to ſpeak of an Arg 
which affords the choice of Veins. 

"Tis not enough to have pitch'd on the Vein, we are a! 
determine where we are to open it, which ought to be alW 
in the place where it riſes or appears beſt, and below the Scar 
of former Sections. For if we ſhould make the Orifice aboy 
them. the Blood would not iſſue out ſo well, by reaſon thy 
theſe Sicatriſings having contracted the Vein, it cannot com 
out ſo freely as below, where the Vein is of a larger Diame. 
ter. For this Reaſon a Chirurgeon who is defirous to ſpan 
an Arm which he is uſed to bleed, will begin with opening 
it as high as he can; then deſcending always lower, he wil 
place his Orifices near one another, and ſo bleed the Patier ſuck 
well, and beſides keep a Reſerve of Space, which he will ful be! 
in proper time and place. 1 

When the Chirurgeon has fixed on the Place which he don. 
ſigns to prick, he is to mark it with his Nail, not only wine 
one, but two Dents, the one above and the other below te and 
Vein, and diſtant from one another, as near as he can judg i out 
the thickneſs of that Veſſel. in order to make the Orifice fron but 
one Mark to the other: That done, he is again to ſtreigbti W. 
the Ligature, in order to hold the Skin of the Arm thetighter; of 
and in this Caſe *twill not ſignifie much to preſs the Arten 
the Vein being ſufficien ly riſen; next the Chirurgeon is tom er 
the Patient's Wriſt and fore-part of his Arm with his Right: not 


hand, from the lower part upwards, to cauſe the Blood i . 


Manner o 
holding the 


mount in the Vein, towards the Place where he intends to 6 dis 
E it, and at the ſame time graſping the Arm with his Left ft 
and, he claps his Thumb on the Vein, in order to preventthe The 
Blood returning towards the Hand; and laſtly, before he takes m 
the Lancet, which he holds in his Mouth, he touches the © 
mark'd place with his Fore-finger, to examine whether the lf 
Motions he has been making have not changed its Situ: Pu 
tion. 
If he finds the Vein in the ſame ſtate, then without turn * 
ing his Eye off the Place which he has mark'd, he takes his ho 


Lancet and Lancet, which he holds betwixt his Fore-finger and Thumb, Op 


ſirtking it 
in. 


by the middle of the Blade, in order to hold it the more ſtes- ; 
dy, than approaching the Arm, he lays on it the ends of his * 
other Fingers, to prevent his hand ſhaking at the time of the 
Punction: His Hand veing ſecure, he brings the Lancet nearer mM 
the place to be opened, and placing it on the lower Mark 4 
which is below the Vein, he thruſts it on till he is ſure that i 
tis in the Vein, and in withdrawing raiſes it, that is, he cuts * 
the Skin as far as he judges neceſſary to bleeding well : The OP 
Blood folows the Lancet, and in withdrawing of it, flies 01! 0. 
more f lets, according to the bigneſs of the Vein, and th: 
Heat and Vivacity of the Blood. by The th 
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The Orifice in a Vein may be made three ways, either lon- Three ways 
pitudinal or longwiſe, a-croſs, and obliquely, the ſaſt of which of opening 
i: to be preferred to the others, as well on account of its he- & Fein. 
ig moſt convenient for the Operator, as becauſe tis better for 

the Patient, it enlarging the Orifice, which facilicates the com- 

ing out of the Blood. To open a Vein well, no more than 

the two Fingers which hold the Lancet ought to act, they 

are bent when they convey the Lancet to the Vein, and the 

Hand being then reſted on the other Fingers, which are ſu- 

tained by the Patient's Arm, the Lancet enters the ſole extend- 

ing of the Finger and Thumb, and is drawn out by the fame. 

If a Chirurgeon ſhou'd make uſe of his whole Hand ro make 

ſuch a light Orifice, *rwou'd with Reaſon be ſaid of him, that 

he had a heavy Hand. 


The Aperture comprehends two times, that of the Functi- The Orific 


on, and that of the Elevation: The firſt is the time which is made at 
requifice to make the Lancet's way from without inwards ; twice. 
and the ſecond, the Time required to make its way from within 

out again: When the Lancet enters, it cuts with both itsedges; 

but when it comes out with only the upper edge, which we 
withdraw, raiſing it a little. There arc ſome who adda Time 

| of Inciſion, which they place betwixt the two others; but tis 

an unneceſſary Multiplication of Beings, it being impoſſible 

* the Punction and Elevation to be performed without Iuci- 

ion. | 


As ſoon as the Blood ſpurts out, the Chirurgeon folding in How the 


his Lancet, lays it at the edge of the Plate which holds the Lancet and 
firſt Porrenger, in order to find it again the more eaſily: For Wax-Can- 
ſhou'd he lay it on the Bed, it might fall and ſpoil, or elſe he dle is to be 
might have the Trouble of looking for it on the Cloth which diſpoſed. 
covered the Bed, which the Servants may have carried away. 

lt the Candle is held at the inſide of the Arm we are not to 

pull it back under it, tor fear of burning the bart; but on the 

contrary, thruſt it forwards towards the middle of the Bed, to 


ſhew the ſtreaming out of the Blood. But ſome Patients — 
hold the Candle themſelves, which the Chirurgeon is not to 
oppoſe, as well becauſe he ſees better what he does, as that it 
employing the Patient in ſome Meaſure, thereby prevents his 
hinting ſo ſoon. 

It the Blood, after its firſt flying out, ceaſes to ftream in Nhat re- 
manner ot an Arch, that proceeds from the too hard Preſſure quires the 
of the Ligature on the Artery ; the Chirurgeon is then imme- Relaxation 
qutely to ſlacken the Ligature, which inſtantly cauſes the Blood of the Li- 
to ſtream out as before. This Particular alone ought to have gature. 
opened the Eyes of the Ancients, with regard to the Circula- 
ton of the Blood. For it being wholly impoſſible for the 
Wrilt or fore-part of the Arm to contain all the Blood which 
we draw out, that Humour muſt necefſarily be conveyed thi- 
ther by ſome Conduit: It cannot be by the Vein, its Courſe 
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Manifeſt being ſtopped by the Ligature, it muſt then proceed from ty 
Proof of the Artery, there bcing only theſe two Veſſels which conduct the 


Circulation Blood through the whole Machine. 


ofthe Blood The Chirurgeon is to make the Blood flow out in manne 
of an Arch, and that only to ſatisfie the Patient and the Spe 
ctators, for the bleeding is full as well performed, when the 
Blood runs down along the Arm. I have above twenty time 
bled Monſieur Daquin, firſt Phyſician to the King, and he woul 
never ſuffer the Blood to flic out in that manner, but woe 
have it run down along the Arm, and affirmed the Operatic 
to be the better performed for that Reaſon. But yet the Chi 
rurgeon muſt accommodate himſelf to the vulgar Notion, and 
raiſe or lower the Skin, in order to fix the Orifices of the 
Skin and Vein directly oppoſite to each other, and make the 
Blood ſpring out like the Streams of a Fountain; he is to ben 
the Patient's Arm a little, that the Skin not preſſing too much 
on the Orifice, the Blood may run out the better; he is alſo to 
hold up the Arm, which otherwiſe would be fatigued with 
ſuſtaining its own weight, if not aſſiſted by the Chirurgeon's 
Hand: He is alſo to prevent the Patient's looking on his Blood, 
if he be one of thoſe faint-hearted Wretches who are affright. 
ed at the fight of a drop of that Liquor. He is ro give him 
ſome round body in his hand, which he obliges him to turn about 
without graſping it too hard; and this is to be done by a re 
gular Motion, which may expediate the Courſe of the Blood 
towards the Orifice of the Vein. 
What to be Some Pariſian Chirurgeons carry for this purpoſe in thei 
given the Pockets, a round Stick G, a foot and half, or twe foot long, 
Patient to Covered with embroider'd Velvet : This they give the Patient 


hold in his to hold as ſoon as the Puncture is made, affirming that this] 


Hand. Staff not only ſerves to turn about in the Hand, but the endo: 
it being reſted on the Bed, ſerves to ſupport the Patient's Arm, 
I never yet made uſe of this gentile Inſtrument, but alway: 
content my {elf with giving the Patients my Lancet-caſe, and 

that before I bleed them, as I have already hinted. 
Servants We cannot diſpence with the uſe of Servants in bleeding 
Function. Of which two at leaſt are neceſſary, one to hold the Candle in 
one Hand, and the Porrenger in the other while tis filling; and 
the other is to bring the empty Porrengers, and carry them 
back to the Table when filled, and give the Band and Bolſtet 
when we want it; as alſo whatever may happen to be neceſls 
ry when the Patient faints. 3 
Rule ſor The quantity of Blood to be taken, is not equal in all Pati 
the quan- ents: If bleeding be preſcribed by the Phyſician, the Chirur- 
zity of Blood geon acts by a written Law, being obliged not to take a Dram 
#6 be taken. more than he is ordered; if *tis a bleeding by way of Precau- 
7 tion, he is to adjuſt the Proportion with regard to the Strength 
and Conſtitution of the Patient: If he bears it well, he ma} 


enlarge the quantity; but if he turns pale, and begins . 
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himſelf ill, he immediately ſtops it. In ſhort, there is an in- 
nite number of Circumſtances which I cannot recite here, 


I have ob- 


theſe Ladies would never allow me to draw much Blood; and 
on the other fide, when I have bled Women in the Preſence of 
their Husbands, the Men never thought that I took away e- 
nough: Both of them have their Reaſons, which are not very 
hard to be gueſſed. 
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When the firſt Porrenger, H, is almoſt full, we call for the Of the Por- 
ſecond, I, which is to be held under the firſt, that when the rengers. 


former is taken away, the Blood may fall into the ſecond; and 
ſo in like manner the third, K, is to be uſed ; and whilft the 
aſt is filling, we cauſe the Band and Bolſters to be brought: 
He that carries the Porrengers of Blood from the Bed to the 
Table, muſt take Care to go eaſily, in order to avoid ſpilling 
of any of it on the Place ; and alſo to ſet them in the ſame 
order that they were fill d. To ſtop the Blood, the Chirurge- 
on is to looſen the Ligature, withal taking Care that the end 
of it don't fall into the laſt Porrenger, which we don't uſually 
order to be carried away before the Ligature is taken off, and 
we become Maſters of the Blood. To render himſelf Maſter 
of the Blood, the Chirurgeon claps the fore and middle-finger 
of the Left-hand on the Orifice: Then with theſe two Fin» 
gers he moves the Skin in a little Semi- circular manner, by 
which the Blood is ſtopped without ſo much as a ſingle Drop com- 
ing out. Which done, the Porrenger is to be carried to the Ta- 
ble to be ſet in its place amongſt the others. 

The Chirurgeon next takes the little Bolſter L in his Right- 
hand, and before he lays it on, he is to take off his two Fingers 
which keep the Orifice in Subjection, in order to allow it to 
diſcharge a little Blood; then placing them there again, he a 
ſecond time ſtops the Blood, and immediately lays the Bolſter 
on the Orifice, on which he afterwards lays a ſecqnd Bolſter 
M, which is larger; and holding both on with his Left-hand, 
with the Corner of a Napkin wetted, he dries up the Blood 


which may have ſtain d or ſpotted the Arm: Then over the Of 


the 


Bolſters he fixes on the Band N, at ſix Finger's breadth from Bandage. 


one of its Ends, which he cauſes to hang behind the Arm, 
rolls it in a circular manner aboye the Elbow ; and then re- 
paſſing it over the Orifice, he makes another Bandage on the 
Wriſt, which he continues always croſſing over the Bolſters, 
as many times as the length of the Ligature will allow. He 
then ties the two Ends, 8 O, behind the Wriſt, or fore- part of 
the Arm; and that the Bolſters may not {lip off in the Night, 
be faſtens them to the Band with a Pin. He next covers the 
Arm again, by drawing down the Shirt and Waſtcoat Sleeve, 


ind bending the Arm, lays it in the Bed, enjoy ning the Pati- 
B b — . 
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ent to hold it ſo bent on his Stomach, leſt ſtirring it, the Ori- 
fice ſhou'd chance to leed afreſh. 
U/e of Bol- If I adviſe the Jaying on two Bolſters, tis for the beſt ; for 
filers. tis certain that a ſmall Bolſter, cover'd over with a larger, 
pre ſſes the Incifion much better than one alone, which cauſes 
its re union the ſooner : I know, that according to the com- 
mon Practice one only is uſed, and I have often done the ſame, 


Bu i we have dry'd up the Blood with the Bolſter, which bir 
we are o Jay on the Fleſh, we are not to turn that ſide which infa 


is bloody towards the Orifice, by reaſon it may occaſion a Cal- Qu: 
loſi y on the Wound; but we are to turn the other ſide. 


The old way was, to wet the Bolſter, as ſome Chirurgeons % | 
at preſent do; ard when I learnt to bleed, I was taught fo: WF 
Bur I quitted bat Method, and in my Practice lay it on dry, * 
and fin it to ſucceed very well, And in this I agree with moſt Fi 
good Phlebotomiſts, they at preſent not dipping it in any Li- S, 


 quor: A weited Bolſter growing ſtiff in drying, becomes hard 6 
When the enough to mortifie the Place to which *tis applied. And we f 
Bolſter is art not to wet it, uileſs there riſa {mall ſwelling about the 7 
to be wetted Orifice, when *tis lirtle, or when we have reaſon to believe 
there is {ſome extravaſed Blood betwixt the Skin and the Fleſh; 
but theſe ſorts of *ymproms never happen when the Orihce 
is large enough. 

Relief ſor When the bleeding is performed, and the Arm bound up, 
the Faiient the Chirurgeon is nor yet diſcharged of his Operation: If the 3 
when he patient happen to faint, he is immediately to reſtore him, by 
faints. taking the Pillows from under his Head, and laying him flat, 90 
ſprinkling Water on his Face, and giving him Vinegar, Hun- | 
gary-water P, or ſomething elle very ſtrong, ſtriking him win 

his Hands, and opening the Curtains of the Bed and the Win- 
dows to give him Air, and procure him a Liberty of breath- 
ing treely. The Patient being revived; we may give him halt 
a Glaſs of Wine and Water equally mix'd ; but if a Fever ſu- 
pervene, ve are to give the Patient a Ptifan, and placing thc 

Arm in a proper Poſture, leave him to his Repoſe. 

Obſervati- All requiſme to be done to the Patient being performed. the 
on to be Chirurgeon approaches the Table to ſee the Blood. Some Ch. 
made on rurgeons blow off its Scum, others take it off with a Card ot 
the Blood, Feather; alledging that thereby diſcovering the Superficies 0f 
the Blood, they are better enabled to diſcover the good or il 
Qualitics of that Liquor. But for my part, I never take the 
Pains to take it off, becauſe Jam of Opinion, that this (mall 
ſtirring may diſorder the Superficial Fibtes of the Blood, and 
hinder our diſcovering its Qualities, and that the rather, by 
reaſon that the Scum never covering the whole Porrenger, we 
may, by what remains free from it, determine the Nature 0! 
the Blood. The Phyſicians almoſt always, when they viſit their 
Patients, ask whether the bleeding was well performed, and 
yhether he bled freely? Ang when the Scum is left on i, 1 
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2 convincing Proof that it flow'd out in an arched manner, 
and very ſwiftly : But theſe are Queſtions which might be ſpa- 
red, fince no more is ee than to caſt our Eyes on the 


Blood, in order to be informed of the manner of the Patient's 


bleeding. 


We are not to fail to mark the Porrengers, by fixing a little Diſtin- 
bit of Paper on the firſt, two on the ſecond, and three on the guiſhing ef 
third: For though an Omiſſion in this Caſe be bur light, twill the For- 
infallibly be charged on the Chirurgeon as Criminal, when the reng er. 
Qualities of the Blood come to be determined, though any ; 
Confuſion betwixt the firſt and ſecond Porrenger is of very lit- 

tle Importance. There are ſome Porrengers which are mark'd 

one, two, three; but they muſt be brought in order, and it 
frequently happens that a Servant miſtakes, and ſometimes the 

Figure engraven on the edge of the Porrenger is cover d with 

Blood; ſo that the ſafeſt way, is that of ma king with Pa- 


er. 

f One of the Domeſtics preſents to the Chirurgeon to waſh The favou- 
his Lancet in the Baſin R, pouring into it the Water in the rable 
Ewer 8, and with the Napkin T the Chirurgeon wipes his Judgment 
Hands, and the Lancet. He is next to entertain the Patient which the 
with Remonſtrances of the Neceſlity there was of this bleed- C irurgeon 
ing; it the Blood ſprung out vigorouſly and plentifully, he is 5s zo give 
to demonſtrate to him how neceſſary *twas to draw it, by in- of the 
ſinuating that the too great Plenitude of that Liquor, under Blood. 
which he labour'd, might poſſibly throw him into ſame dan- 

gerous and mortal Diſtem per. If he faints under, and can 

ſcarce bear the Operation, the Chirurgeon is to hint that thoſe 

Bleedings which reach the Heart are the beſt: If the Blood is 

foul and corrupted, he tells him, that the part ot it which he 

tas loſt, helps the Circulation of, and purifies the Remainder. 

It "ris of beautitul Vermilion Colour, he felicitates the Patient, 

telling him that *cis an infallible Proof that the Part yet re- 

maining in the Veins is of the ſame fort, and that ſuch Blood 

promites a long continued State of Health. To conclude, let 

the bleeding prove how it will, he is yet thence to dedyce fa» 

yourable Conſequences to the Patient. 

In caſe of bleeding ſome Queſtions generally offer. It, for A Glaſs of 
Inſtance, the Patient asks whether he may drink a Glaſs of Water good 
cod Water immediately aſter bleeding? The Chirurgeon is to after bleed- 
be. g far from oppoſing, that he ought to adviſe it, not only ing. 
bectuſe it can do no hurt, but, on the contrary, may have a 
er) good Effect; for the Water finding a quick Paſſage into 


the Veſſels, in order to fill the place of the evacuated Blood, 


muſt neceſſarily cool and moiſten the remainder, which is the 
Intention for which tis given, [ have ſeen ſome Ladies cauſe Superſtiti- 
to be brought into their Chambers a Pail full of cold Water, 0% Cuſtom. 
into which they have ordered their Blood, when juſt drawn 
eye, to be thrown ; affirming, their remaining Blood to be 

| Bbq | thereby 
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thereby Sympathetically cool'd: I leave you to judge whether 
they are in the right or no; but ſhall not contradi& their 
Opinion, being firmly perſuaded that if the Water does not 
produce the good effect which they expect, at leaſt it can do 
no harm. \ 
Sleep al- One Queſtion often propos'd by Patients, is, whether they 
lowed ajter may Sleep after Bleeding? which hitherto 1 have always ſeen 
drinking a forbidden, but never could yet diſcover the reaſon of that Pro- 
Glaſ: of hibition, at leaſt unleſe it proceed from an apprehenfion that 
Mater. the Ligature may rub off in the Sleep: If there are any other 
Reaſons, they are above my comprehenſion; but if there be 
no other than that, it ought not to deprive the Patient of the 
ſweet repoſe which Bleeding produces; wherefore after the 
Parjent has drank a Glaſs of Water, I never oppoſe the Sleep 
which ſeizes him. 
Where %e The Blood which we have let out muſt not be expoſed to 
Blood 35 10 Wind, or the heat of the Sun, but ſet in the Shade on a Ta- 
be ſet, ble, in a place neither too hot, nor too cold; that cooling by 
flow degrees, the Liquors of which 'tis compos'd may {e- 
parate, each taking their places according to their ſolidity or 
levity. The Chirurgeon then ends with adviſing the Patient 
to take a little Broth an Hour afterwards, that being the 
moſt proper Foed after Bleeding; after which having received 
the reward of his Pains, which is very mean at preſent, he 
takes leave of the Company. 

If rhe Chirurgeon will nx“ Day pay a Viſit to the Patient, 
he is firſt of all to examin the Blood, in order to prepare him- 
ſelf to anſwer all the Queſtions of the Patient, concerning the 
good or ill Diſpoſitions of it. But of what Nature ſoever be 
finds it, he is not yet to tell the Patient any thing but what 
is encouraging; and even tho” it ſhou'd kave come to a degree 
of Putretaction, which might give us reaſon to fear ſome grie- 
vous Diſtemper, he is not to alarm him with the Thoughts ot 
Futurity ; but only to hin: to him that he is to negle the uſe 
of no means which may contribute to the correcting and pu- 
trefying of the Blood, and clearing it of thoſe ill Diſpoſitions 
which may become the real Cauſes of manifeſt and dange- 
rous Diſtempers. | 3 

Vulgar Er- Tis 2 miſtake to believe that none but the pureſt Blood runs 
ror with» out at a ſmall Orifice ; the Publick is infatuated with this 
2 4 10 the Opinion, and *ris impoſlivle to diſabuſe ir. Tis indeed true, 
goodue's of chat the Blood which comes out in a ſmall Stream ſeems red, 
{he Blood and of a Vermilion Colour, becauſe being long in filling the 
which Porrenger, the Air has more time to cool it, and it coagulates 
comes our before the ſeparation of the Parts is performed; but yet ts 
of a {anall N indiſpos d than that which remains, for a large 0r 
Qrifce, ſmall Orifice equally draws out ſuch Blood as is in the Vellels, 


as a large or {mall Cock does the ſame Wine out of the Hog- 
head. | 1 
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if we ſhou'd receive the Blood in the hollow of the Plates, Whence 
you'd appear very beautiful, becauſe the Cavity is of a wider proceeds 


ertent than that of the Porrenger ; tis ſooner cooPd, and con- the diffe- 
quently coagulated before the ſeparation is made betwixt the rence of 


ponderous and light Particles, or to talk more modiſhly, *tis the Blood. 
more ſtricken by the Air, which leaving on it more Nitre, 
that imparts to it the Vermilion Colour which we ſee on it. 
But if we receive it in the Porrengers, their Cavity being mar- 
,ower, and retaining the heat of the Blood longer, the thick- 
ef: part has time to fink to the bottom, the leſs Solid to occu- 
py the middle, and the moſt Serous to float on the Superficies. 
This proof is convincing, when a Porrenger is ſo full a+ ro run 
over into the Plate, when that in the latter is of an excellent 
forid Colour, when ſometimes that in the Porrenger looks ſo 
tow!, that one would not believe them to be the ſame Blood, 
tho they really are ſo. 

Chirurgeons are not allow'd to Diſcourſe on the different The Blood 
qualities of the Blood, wherefore I ſhall not ſpeak of it here, known by 
tho' they are the firſt that give their Judgment. For the Plood it, Stains 
is no ſooner ſprung out on the Cloth, than the Chirurgeons and Smell. 
by the Spots which they find there, know whether the Blood 
is good or bad; and during the Bleeding, whilſt tis running a 
imo the Porrenger, there ariſes a Vapour, which ſtriking the = 
Chirurgeon's Noſtrils, enables him to judge of its good or ill 10 
ciſpoſition ; but leaving the reſt to thoſe, to whom the Arbi- 
tracy judgment in this caſe belongs, I only deſire that in pure 
Juſtice to the Chirurgeon, they wou'd not accuſe him when 
they don't find the Blood as bad as they expected. : 

Bleeding is the moſt common Chirurgical Operation, and Accidents 
ſeems the eaſieſt. but yet is liable to the moſt Accidents; ſome attending 
of which may juſtly be aſcrib'd to the Chirurgeon, of which Bleeding. 
fort are the pricking of a Nerve, Tendon, or Artery; but an 
infinite number of them are follow'd by fatal Conſequences, 
which, tho” the Patients themſelves have occakon'd them, they 
yet expect the Chirurgeons to be reſpontible for them. He 
who bleeds moſt, is moſt expos'd to theſe Misfortunes, becauſe 
that having acquired the Reputation of bleeding well, the moſt 5 
dificult Caſes tall to his Lot. In the Opinion of all Chirurge- 
ons Bleeding is the moſt dangerous Operation in their Art, 
and that which gives them the greateſt Mortification: They 
deſire to rid their Hands of it as ſoon as they poſſibly can, and 
when they come into good Practice at Paris, they are very glad 
to quit Bleeding, firmly believing they have drawn a great 
Thorn out-of their Foot. 

The leaſt of all theſe Accidents is that of miſſing Bleeding; Of mi/ing 

it being often more prudent to withdraw the Lancet without Bleeding, 

drawing Blood, than te continue ploughing the Arm with the 

point of the Lancet, reſolving to enter come what will, it be- 

ing much better not to have drawn Blood, than to run the ha- 
| . zard 
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zard of pricking an Artery, or a Nerve in an Arm, where the 
Vein being ſurrounded vyith Fat, continually ſlips from the 
point of the Lancet. If the Perſon which holds the Candle ſtirs 
at the inſtant of the Puncture, or the timorous Patient with- 
draws his Arm at that moment, the Chirurgeon may miſs his 
aim, and whether it be his fault or no, the World never fail; 
of rendring him reſponſible for all Accidents. | 

If there happen an Ecchymoſss around the Orifice, or if the 
extravaſated Blood forms a ſmall Abſceſs, which ſuppurates 
by reaſon of the Bleeding Aperture, tis always the Patient's 
fault, proceeding from his uſing his Arm too ſoon, which AQi- 
on has forc'd the Blood out of the Vein, the farther courſe of 
which being ſtopp'd by the Ligature, ſpreads it ſelf betwixt the 
Skin and the Vein; as it happ:n'd to a Waiting-woman to a 
Lady of the firſt Quality which I bled in the Morning, an Hour 
after which ſhe comb'd and dreſs'd her Lady, being unwilling 
that ſhe ſhou'd know ſhe had beenbled. She ſent for me, by 
reaſon her Arm pu her to great Pain; and thoꝰ ſhe deſign'd to 


hide it from her Lady, I yet immediately told her, that ſhe 


might know the Truth. She blam'd her Maid for Bleeding 
without her Knowledge, and not reſting her Arm, if ſhereal- 
ly wanted Bleeding. 

There is in the Wriſt a large Aboneuroſis which ſurrounds it, 
and which has been hicherto taken for the common Membrare 
of the Muſcles; and when the Chirurgeon is obliged to bleed a 
prominent, Median Vein, he can hardly avoid touching the 
Apone ureſis, which ſometimes occaſions a trembling, which the 
Patient feels even to his Fingers ends; for which reaſon this 
ſort of Phlebotomy is to be avoided as much as poſſi le: But 
if the Patient is not to be bled any where elſe, and this Mem- 
brane happens to be touch'd, there tollows a flux of Blood, 
Pain, Calloſity, and ſometimes an Abſceſs, which gives the 
Chirurgeon no ſmall Mort ification. ; 

But tho? theſe Accidents don't proceed from any fault of the 
Chirurgeon, he is yet to remedy them, leſt hey ſhould Happen 
to be attended with ſome ill Conſequences, and the 0 
are ignorant how they came, ſhou'd aggravate them, and they 
yet fall on the Chirurgeon's Head. It the Caſe be a ſimple Ec. 
ch meſis, tis cur'd (y tomenting it with Brandy, or Spirit of 
Wane : If there happen to be ſome ſtale Blood which will 
come to Suppuration, 'tis to be forwarded by a Plaiſter of 
Wine, and a little Baſilicon; and when the Pus is come out at 
the Orifice, we are io dry it up with a Plaiſter of burnt Ce- 
reuſe. It tis a Flux of Blood on the Wriſt, occaſion'd by touch- 
ing of the Aponeureſis, we are to bleed the adverſe Arm ſeve- 
ral times, to divert the Humour which pong its courſe 
towards that part; we alſa embrocate che part\ with the Oils of 
Roles, Camomile, Melilot and Worms, ISP Anodyne and 
relolvent Cataplaſms. 15 8 


There 
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There ſometimes gathers a Settling in the Arm which is Cure of 


ey & bled, tho not ar all occaſion'd by the Operation, which hap- ſettling of 
tirs pens to CacochyFical Perſons ſurcharg'd with Humours, which Humours. 
* are always ready to throw themſe ves ino any part. If the Pa- 
his tient happens to be let Blond at ſuch a time, theſe Humours de- 
fails termine themſelves to flow to that part which has been emp- 
| tied by Bleeding. In this Caſe, the next Day we find the Arm 
the tumeficd, full of Pain, and ſwelling as it were in our fight, 
ton and it will grow to an extraordinary bulk if we don't endea- 
us your to divert the Torren: by plenrifully Bleeding the other 
&i. Arm, by Cordials internally adminiſtred, ard the application 
*. of proper Remedies to ſtop the courſe ef theſe Humours, to 
the reſolve them, and defend the Arm trom thoſe in which 'tis 
3 ſoaked. Theſe Humours ade ſome ſimes ſo outrageous, that I 
our bave ſeen them gangrene the ſecond, and the Patient die the 
ling third Day. A mis ortune of this Nature happen'd to the Wife 
by of one of the Queen's Officers, who touch'd with Grief for the 
100 loſs of an only Son fell ill; I was to have bled her on the Mor- 
ſhe row, bu! ſhe alrer'd her Opinion, chuſing rather to go to 2 
ing Country Houſe ſhe had near Verſailles, where ſhe cauſed her 
. ſelf to be let Blood at the Foot; upon which there fell ſuch 
a great quantiry of Humours into the Thigh and Leg that 
it they gangrened, and ſhe died in three Days. Some time ſince 
ane the Duke of S. Simon was let Blood at Paris by one of the Chi- 
da rurgeons of the greateſt Practice; atter which followed a Flux 
the of Humours into the Arm, cauſed by the Indiſpoſition in which 
the it was, which ended in an Abſceſs, which was open'd and 
this cur'd in three Weeks without laming him. Nevertheleſs the 
But Chirurgeon was charged with pricking the Tendon, ora Nerve, 
= and every body conderan'd him; bur the ſpeedy Cure juſtified 
0d, him, by making appear, that neither of theſe Veſſels was 
the hurt, becauſe when they are, they require ſeveral Months to 
recover them. 
15 5 A Chirurgeon may unhappily prick a Tendon, or a Nerve, Of the 
pen but theſe Punctures are not Mortal; but in theſe caſes the pricking 
ho Ready which Chirurgery preſcribes is to be apply'd; to in- of 4 Ten- 
hey ſtrut you in which, I think I cannot do better than to re- don or 
Fe- late o you here the Story of Charles the IXth, to whom this Nerve. 
Nee mistortune happened; and plcaſe to take it in the Words of 
wil Ambroſe Pare, his firſt Chirurgeon, and one of our molt fa- 
- of mous Authors, as he has left it us in Writing. * The King ha- 
t at « ving a Fever on him, Monſieur Chapelam his firſt Phyfician, 
Ce. * and Monſieur Caſtelan allo Phyſician to the King, and firſt 
— „ Phyfician to the Queen, his Mother, order'd him to be bled. 
eve- To pertorm which a Chirurgeon fam'd for Bleeding well 
urſe « was call'd; he intending o open the Vein, prick'd the 
ils of Nerve, which immediately made the King cry out, affirm- 
and ing chat he had felt an extraordinary great Pain, upon which 


I cryꝰ'd out very loud, that the Ligature ſnou'd be ſlacken d. 
other; 


Of the 0- 


pening of an 
Artery. 
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otherwiſe the Arm would very much tumefie, which hay. 
pen'd immediately afterwards, when alſo it became contra. 
Qed, ſo that his Majeſty could neither bend nor extend it 
freely, and he felt an cxtream Pain not onlyat the Orifice but 
all over the whole Arm, The firſt and moſt ſudden Remedy 
which I apply'd was a ſmall Plaiſter of Baſilicon, to prevent 
the Orifice apglutinating, and over the whole Arm I laid 
Bolſters dipt in Ox/ cratum, binding it with an expulſive Lis 
gature, beginning with the Wriſt, and ending near the Shoul. 
der, in order to return the Blood and Spirits to the center of 
the Body, leſt the Muſcles ſhould otherwiſe labour under a 
too great Fluxion, Inflammation, and other Accidents, 
This done, we retir'd to conſult what Medicaments were to 
be apply'd to aſſwage the Pain, and obviate the Symptoms 
which generally attend Punctures of the Nerves, I propos d 
the putting into the Puncture Oil of Turpentine very hot 
with a little rectified Spirit of Wine, and covering the Arm 
all over with a Plaiſter of Diachalcitheos diſſolved in Vinegar 
and Oil of Roſes, and to continue on the expulſive Ligature. 
My Reaſons were, that the mention'd Oil and Brandy were 
ſtrong enough to penetrate to the bottom of the Puncture, 
and dry up the Humidity which iſſued from the Subſtance of 
the Nerve, and by their actual as well as potential heat to 
aſſwage the Pain; and the Plaiſter of Diachalcitheos has alſo 
the vertue of reſolving the Humour which was gotten into 
the Arm, and prevent the deſcent of other Humours. As for 
the Ligature, it ſerves to corroberate and reſtrain the Muſcles, 
expreſs and return towards the upper Parts the Humour al 
ready deſcended, and hinder a freſh Flux of more; to which 
the ſaid Phyſicians agreed, and concluded theſe Remedies 
uſeful and neceſſary. By the uſe of theſe the Pain ceaſed ; 
and farther to reſovle the Humour contained in the Part, Re- 
ſolvents and Deſiccatives were uſed, as, viz. Take of the 
Flower of Barly and Vetches two Ounces each, of Camomil 
and Melilot Flowers two Pounds of each, of freſh Butter an 
Ounce and half, and a ſufficient quantity of Barbers Lye to 
make a Cataplaſm. The King continued three Months and 
longer unable to bend or-extend his Arm, but yet, God be 
thank d, was perfectly well cur'd, without the Functions of 
that part being at all vitiated. 


If inſtead of a Vein the Chirurgeon opens an Artery, or he 


happens to open both the one and the other, which he will 
{con know by the impetuous flying out of the Blood, he is not 
to run beſides himſelf, nor let the Patient diſcover that he is in 
any Confuſion, becauſe tis not impoſſible to remedy it, even 
without the Patient's ſo much as perceiving it. To prove my 
Aſſertion, and inftrud the young Chirurgeon, I ſhall here re- 
port what I have ſeen done by my Maſter, with whom I ſerv'd 


my Time, on a like occaſion. He went to bleed a Lodger in 


the 
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the College of Harcourt, carrying me along with him to hold 
the Candle: He open'd the Artery, from whence the Blood 
flew like an Arrow out of a Bow to the other ſide of the Bed, 
making a very wide Arch, it ſprung out and rais'd in the place 
a ſort of Orange - vermilion Scum, and in a great quantity. My 
Maſter perceiving that *twas the Artery which was open, was 
not at all ſurpris'd, but told the Patient that bis Blood being in- 
flamed, *rwas requiſite to take away a large quantity, in order 
to calm its raging heat; he called for a ſecond Plate, and let 
the Arm run 'till he found the Patient begin to faint, Whilſt 
the Blood was ifſuing out, he had put a piece of Mony into a 
Bolſter, and called for a ſecond Bard. In proportion to the 
Patient's fainting, the Arch, which the ſtreaming out of the 
Blood made, began to decreaſe and abate ; having taken off the 
Ligature, and the Patient ſwooning away, the Blood ſtopp'd. 
He took that moment to apply his Bolſter, and bind the Arm 
tighter than ordinary, uſing two Bands; and folding the Arm 
on the Patient's Stomach, he faſten'd it to his Waſtcoat for fear 
he ſhould extend it; he then threw Water on his Face, made 
him {mell to Vinegar, and recover'd him from his Swoon. 
He took care to have the Blood thrown away before he went 
away, and earneftly recommended to the Patient the keeping 
his Arm very ſtill, telling him, that if he unbound his Arm his 
Blood was ſo furious that he would be dead before *twas poſ- 
ſible to help him. In the Evening, pretending to be ſent for 
to a Patient in the Neighbourhood, he viſited him, and found 
he had been very obedient, but was tired with the Poſture in 
which he left him: The next day he gave him another viſit, 
and though the Patient complain'd that his Arm was very hard 
bound, he yet perſwaded him not to touch it till the third 
Day; when, after unbinding it, he laid on a freſh Bolſter, and 
apply'd another Ligature for the greater ſecurity; and the Ori- 
fice cicatris'd as it would have done it it had been the Vein 
which had been open'd, and the Patient thought he had never 
been better bled in his Lite. 


221 


| ſhall conclude this Article of Bleeding with relating the Relation of 
Story of one Damaſc ene, who came to the Court in the Year a Quack, 
1669; which will ſhew you that in all times there has ſtarted an Enemy 
up a ſort of People which have attack d this great Remedy, and to Bleeding. 


that all the Efforts which they have made to deftroy it, have 
only ſerv'd to diſcover its uſetulneſs and neceſſity. This Da- 
ma/cene was a handſom well made Fellow, genteely dreſs d in 
a Robe like a Phyſician; he talk d well, and was very bold, to 
ſay no more. He ſet upto condemn Bleeding, alledging, that 
to bleed was to Aſſaſſinate a Patient, becauſe, according to 
him, it took away the Blood which is the Treaſure of Life. 
He aſſerted, that the Moon govern'd our Bodies, and that 
'twas ſhe who ought to be conſulted in our Diſtempers, and 
that there were no Diſtempers ſo obſtinate as he did not cure 
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by the Opiates, Antidotes and Elixirs. which he gave at certain 


times of the Moon. He printed a little Book to eſtabliſh his 


Aſſertion; he dined with the King. and at his Majeſt s Table 
boaſted the Wonders which he had. done; he follow'd he Queen 
to her Collation in the Garden in the Bowling green, where he 
made himſelf to be hearken'd to like an Oracle. A Lad who 
was Apprentice to Mr. Stuart an Apothecary, being one Da 
by, took the aſſurance to ſpeak, and told the Queen that he 
could not bear that ſuch a Buffoon as that ſhould impoſe on her 
Majeſty; that he was a Stage- Andrew and an ignorant Fellow; 
that he had ſeen him mount the Stage at Kennes and Nantes; 
and that he knew none of thoſe Plants he raſk'd of: To prove 
which, he went into a Thicket juſt by, and gather'd ſeven or 


eight Species, which he brought into the Queen's Preſence, 


which Damaſcene could not name. The number of the Spe. 
ctators was large, as it generally happens on ſuch Occaſions, by 
reaſon there is alway a Crowd ready to fall in witha new No- 
tion, and more at the Court than any where elſe: But his Suc- 
ceſs not anſwering his Promiſes, with regard to ſeveral Patients 


- which entruſted themſelves in his Hands, and the King being 


ſatisfied that all his Proceedings were barely founded on down- 
right Arrogance and Impudence, gave order to baniſh him the 
Court, after he had continu'd there four Months. Two cf 
the Provoſts Guards ſeized him one Morning, and conducted 
him a Mile from St. Germains, and leaving him there, they in- 
form'd him that the King had forbidden his return on pain of 
being Condemn'd to the Galleys. 
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* HE word Aneuriſma, or Anefriſma, is derived from the * Ope- 
Greek word Anefrinin, which imports to extend or en. ration for 
large, from its being a ſoft Tumour yielding to the touch, and the Aneu- 
cauſed by the dilatation of the Artery, or extravaſation of the riſma. 
arterial Blood. | 
This Definition informs us that there are two ſorts of Aneu- Two Species 
riſms, one of which is produc'd by the dilatation of the Ar- of Aneu- 
tery, which extending and enlarging it ſelf by flow degrees riſms. 
forms a Purſe of the arterial Blood; the other occaſion'd by the 
Inciſion or Rupture of the Artery, in which caſes alſo the Blood 
lung out of the Veſſel, diffules it ſelf into the neighbouring 


Parts, 
Thoſe 
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Cauſes of Thoſe produc'd by Dilatation, proceed from two Cauſes, the 
theDilata- one internal, and the other external. The firſt happens when 
tion of the a corroſive Humour has partly eaten off the external Mem. 
Artery. branes of the Artery, ſo that the internal being too weak to 

reſiſt the impulſe of the Blood, are oblig'd to ſtretch themſelves, 
and yield to the continual Pulſations of the arterial Blood: The 
ſecond is when the point of the Lancet has prick'd the ſuperk. 
cial part of the Artery, when the above-mention'd Pulfation; 
not finding the courſe of the Channel ſo ſtrong in that place, cla 
force the internal Membranesto yield, and their extenſion forms NW. 
a. Tumour which iſſues out of, and tranſcends the Bounds of 
the arterial Pipe. | 
Cauſes of Thoſe Aneuri/ms, occaſion'd by Incifion or Rupture, are al. Wing 
the Ancu- Ways to be aſcribed to an external Cauſe, as a Wound by the me 
riſm. occa- Point of a Sword, or that of a Lancet, which making an Ori- pes 
fion'd by fice in the Body of the Artery, opens a paſſage to the Blood 

Inciſim or which ſpreads it ſelf betwixt the Fleſh and Skin: A Rupture }Wvei 
Rupture of may be cauſed by violent ſtraining, or the ſhrieking Cries ut. Wito 
the Veſſel. tered during the Delivery of a Woman, which may produce WiWftr 

the ſame Inconveniencies with the Inciſion of the Artery. El 

1. Aneuriſin, happen to all Parts of the Body, the Head, the tio 

where they Neck, the Breaſt or Belly; they ſometimes in theſe Parts grow af 
happen, to a prodigious bulk; but as I propoſe ofily here to ſpeak of ſip 

thoſe which reſult from Bleeding, I ſhall confine my ſelf to the Bl 
Operation proper to them. ing ; | ar 
Their Signs In Bleeding we diſcern that we have open'd an Artery, by 01 
the impetuofity with which the Blood flies out of the Veſle, 
and other Signs which I have hinted in my Diſcourſe of Bleed- w. 
ing: The Chirurgeon in this caſe is to endeavour to appear un- 
concern d, and follow the Example of my Maſter on the like 
occaſion. 

But if the Patient or Spectators perceive it, or the Blood does 
not ſpring out F the Artery in a full ſtream, and the Chirur- 
geon finds by the Elevation which begins to ſhew it ſelf around 
the Orifice, that the Blood begins to ſpread betwixt the Fleſh 
and the Skin, he is then fincerely to own his Fault, and clap 
his Thumb on the Orifice before much Blood is ſpilt, and with- 
out too much alarming the Patient he is yet to acquaint him 

in what danger he is in, in order to render him more ſubmil- 
| lively obedient to the neceſſary Rules to which he is to be ſub- 
ED ject, in order to avoid the ill Conſequences. | 

Inſtru. Whilſt the Chirurgeon holds the Artery at his Command 

ments to under his Left Thumb, with his Right Hand he takes off the 

cloſe the Ligature : He cauſes to be prepar'd Bands, Bolſters, and wet 

Artery, Paper to make a Stopple, if we cannot readily get a moiety of 

Diſpoſition a dry d Bean: We are then to lay along on the Artery a thick 

of gradual Bolſter, and over that a circular one, over which he is to roll a 

Bolſters, Ligature, which he is to tighten with a preſs or ſcrew. When 

he thinks the Compreſſion ſtrong enough to prevent the eo 
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of the Blood in the Artery, he takes off his Thumb, and whilſt 
the Blood is thus ſtepp'd, lays on the Orifice a Stopple of wet 


paper, or half a dry'd Bean, or a piece of Mony in the firſt Bol- 


ter, over which he lays a ſecond a little larger, and after that 
a third, that by this gradation the Artery may be well com- 
preſs'd: After which the Chirurgeon is to make uſe of one or 
two Ligatures, which he is to draw tighter than in caſe of or- 
dinary Bleedings. The Arm being well bound up, he again 
claps his Thumb on all the Bolſters before he takes off the 
Wrench; which done, he lays on a narrow, thick and long 
Bolſter over the Artery along the Arm, and over that fixes a 
Band of three Fingers breadth, which by ſeveral circular rol- 
lings is to reach from the Elbow to the Shoulder; and by that 
means ſtop the Blood, without allowing any Aneuriſm to ſu- 


pervene. 


This Apparatus thus fix d, we are to bleed the Patient ſe- Treatment 
yeral times on the other Arm; and chat which has been bled is of the Pa- 
to be plac'd in a proper poſture, not too much bent, nor too tient after 
ſtrait extended, with the Wriſt and the Hand higher than the the 4i/poſs- 
Elbow, and laid on Pillows, without obliging it to any Mo- tion of the 


tion, The Apparat us is not to be taken off till ſeveral Days Apparatus. 


afterwards, at leaſt unleſs the Arm ſwells much; or by ſome 
ſign we are inform'd that notwithſtanding this Bandage the 
Blood continues to eſcape out of the Artery; in which caſe we 
are to reſolve on the Operation, which cannot be deferr'd with- 
cut hazarding the Life of the Patient. 

We are not to follow the Example of a certain Chirurgeon, 
who having open'd an Artery of one of the King's Officers, 
thought, that becauſe he had very well Bound up the Arm, and 
render'd himſelf Maſter of the courſe of the Blood, that no ill 
Conſequence would happen: *Tis indeed true, by reaſon of the 
tightneſs and thickneſs of the Bandage the Blood did not come 
through, but ſtill eſcap'd out of the Artery, and ſlid towards 
the upper part of the Arm, which it fill'd to that degree, that 
it was {well'd to an extraordinary bulk, This happen'd four 
Leagues from Verſailles, whither I was call'd to pertorm the 
Operation, and was forc'd to open the Skin along the Arm, in 
order to draw out above four Pounds of Blood, which was co- 
zgulated betwixt the Skin and the Fleſh from the Elbow to the 
Shoulder around the whole Circamference of the Arm. ; 

In caſe of an Aneuriſma, occalion*d by the dilatation of the Caſe in 


Artery, the neceſſity ot proceeding to Operation is not fo preſ- which the 


lng, as when cauſed by Inciſion; by reaſon that Chirurgery Operation 
Propoſes to us means to ſpare it, which the Chirurgeon is to“ 0 ſo 
try before he reſolves on the Operation. prefing. 
A Chirurgeon may perceive that he has touch d the Body of 
n Artery, when in bleeding the Baſilica, he feels a ſmall re- 
liltance at the point of the Lancet more than is ordinary obſer- 
Tale. When this happens he 8 to fear ſome ill Conſequence, 
Cc | do 
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Invention | Tp N N ; 

neceſſary 1g be fertile in Invention, that he is to ende avour to deviſe prope! 
% Chiryr. Bandazcs and Engines to cure his Patients without Operation 
2090. and ir he will make uſe of thoſe invented by our Predeceſlors, 
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to avoid which he is to lay on a ſomewhat thicker Bolſter 
which may keep the Arm bound for ſeveral Days, and recon. | * 
mend to the Patient the keeping his Arm ftill, without uſing th 
it; and, for the greater Security, the Bolſter is to be dipt in b. 
Styptic Water. | / 
Frequently the Patients grow imptfttient under the wearing ha 
the Ligature roo long; when, if the Artery is ſuperfichilly prick. 8 
ed, the Blood by continual pulſation cauſes the Extenſion of the m 
weaken d Place, from whence there proceeds a ſmall Tumour, WM B. 
22 at firſt is no bigger than a ſmall N daily n 
xtends to the ſize of a Hazel- Nut, or. ſometimes a Walnut. or 
If the Chirurgeon is inform'd of it when it begins, he may 
eaſier cure it than when 'tis grown to a degree of bigneſs : He 
diſcovers the Tumour to be Aneuriſmatical by the touch; for 
he there feels a Pulſation, like that of the Pulſe, and if yet but 
{mall, it diſappears by compreſſion, becauſe it forces the Rlood 
to return into the Body of the Artery. "Some pretend that the 
pouring very cold Water, or ſomething elſe very cold on the 
Tumour, is a means to cure it; ſtyptic and aſtringent Reme- 
dies are proper, it being our buſineſs to contract or cloſe the too 


much extended Fibres of he Tunics of the Arteries : But they n 
will not have any great effect, if not aſſiſted by Bandage, which t 
is to be worn for ſome Years. | n 

The Abbot Bourdelot, firſt Phyfician to Monſieur the Prince, . 
invented a Bandage to cure himſelf of an Aneuriſin, whith Wi | 


happen'd to him after bleeding: This he called a Ponton; it l 
conſiſted of a round ſteel Plate or Shield A made for that pur- 
poſe, and cover'd with Cotton and Leather like the Bandage 
for Ruptures. This ſmall Plate is provided with the Straps B, 

Which areto run above and below the Elbow, and to be faſten'd 
on the inſide of the Arm, on the middle of the flat part of the 
plate: The little holes in theſe Straps, mark'd C, are to tighten 
and flack the Shield or Scutcheon at pleaſure; and though this 
place is made, to preſs the Tumour, it has yet a ſmall Channel 
left on purpoſe to allow the arterial Blood the liberty of rut- 
ning under it. Whence is derived its, Name of Ponton, it be- 
ing a fort of Pont, that is, Bridge, which does not obſtru the 
paſſage of the Water of a River: The Patient is to wear it 
for the ipace of a Year, and the Tumour diminiſhing daily 4 
the 1 of that time he will find himſelf perfect) 
cured. | 


{1/5 inſtance may hint to the Chirurgeon that he ought to 


F ud awd. Fm ˙ë eee . Gx]. S „ — == 


he is to augment or diminiſh them according as the diſpoſitions 
of the Diſ-ales require. But when he has exhauſted all his In- 
duſtry, and the Tumour will not yield to his Remedies, he 1s 
then to proceed io Operation, which is to be performed wa 
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0 r 

a0. 1 the precautions neceſſary to render us Maſter of the Blood, 
uſing that the Patient don't dye under the FM as it ſometimes 
lipt in happens. 


How skilful ſoever the Chirurgeon may be, and though he He is to mi - 
has perform'd th ration ſeveral times, he is to diſt / uſt his ſtruſt him 


d Bi Skill and Addreſs ; beNuſe, that during the time that the Tu- ſelf. 


prick. 


ofthe BY mour is open, he may N ſurpris'd by the iſſuing out af the 

mou Blood, which flies out i etuouſly ; and in that moment he 

» d may. loſe that preſence of Mind which he ſtands in need of, in 

7alny;, WY order to put a quick ſtop to the fury of the Blood, whygrefore 

e may | adviſe him not to undertake it without calling one of 4 Bre- 

s: e chren, able to aſſiſt him with his Advice, and help him in caſe 

h; for of need in this nice and hazardous Operation. = 
et bu Before the Operation we are to prepare all things neceſſary, Apparatus 


: flood as well as the Inſtruments, becauſe we muſt be provided for for the Ope- 
Mat the the Dreſſing without being put to ask or wait for any thing: ration to be 
on the We muſt have ready a Preſs or Wrench compoſed of a Liga- perform d 
Reme. ture which goes twice round, and of one or two Sticks*ef the on the A- 
he-too WY thickneſs and length of a Finger, an abſceſs, Lancet, both ſtrait neuriſm. 

it they and crooked Sciſſars, an Inciſion Knife, a Worm, curve Needles | 

which threaded with a ſmall wax'd Thread, vitrio! Buttons in/caſe of 

need, ſeveral ſmall Bolſters of different length, a large quantity 

Prince, WF. of Lint, aftringent Powders, a Plaiſter, large Bolſters, two 

which WW Bands, and, to conclude, ſuch an Apparatus as wefind deſcrib'd 

ton'; it in the XLIVth Plate fix d at th Head of this Chapter. 5 

at pur: / Before the Operation th Patient being placed in an eaſie El- Situation 
andage WY bow Chair, and in the moſt commodious Poſture for the Ope- of the Pa- 
raps B, rator, againſt the Light, a little leaning backwards, and the tient and 
falten Arm extended as for bleeding, the Chirurgeon is next to place Allem. | 
t of the WR tbe Servants, of which there are to be at leaſt four. It the 

tighten Aneuriſm is in the right Arm, the Operator is to ſet the firſt ; 
gh this of them, which is he on whom he moſt relies, at his Lett- 
Channel hand, to graſp the Patient's Arm in order to compreſs or 5 


of rok held down the Artery when neceſſary; the Wriſt he/pives to 
it be- be held by the ſecond, who with one Hand holds that of the 
uct the Patient, and with the other claſps the Wriſt faſt to hinder his 
wear it withdrawing or moving it during the Operation, and this Ser- 
Jailys at vant is to be at the Operator's Right-hand, The” third is to 
erteR!) ſtand before him, and hold a Baſin, on which is to be laid 
al the Apparatus, that he may at pleaſure take whatever he 

ught to wants, or lay down any thing after uſing it: And the fourth 
. proper ls to be ready to obey the Orders of the Operator. There muſt 
eraron; be on a Table a lighted tallow or Wax-Candle, ready to be 
cceſſotz, brought to the Chirurgeon it he wants light. 
,ofitions All theſe Neceſſaries thus diſpoſed, before he opens the Tu- How to re- 
1 his In you the Chirurgeon is to conſider how to keep the Blood un- gulate the 
. be : "ad =_ 8 Ne _ * more of that Liquor than iſſuing out 
ed wit ave: This is to be done three ways; by Li y 

al the Hands of a Servant, and by the Wrench, 6 


Se The 


The old 
way. 


How to re- 
tain the 
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The Ancients made uſe of a great crooked Needle threaded 
with a ſtrong Silk Twiſt, which they ran acroſs the Arm, be. 
ginning with thruſting it in below the Artery near the Bone, any 


drawing it out again through the middle of the Pricipital Muſcl, 


and by that means taking hold of the Artery with the Nooſe gf 
the filk Twiſt, they bound it over a Bolſter hard enough to ſtop 
the courſe of the Blood in that Artery; this method feem'd 10 
cruel to ſucceeding Chirurgeons, that they quitted it, content. 
ing themſelves with the Hands of a Servant, which they ub. 
ſtituted in the ſtead of this ſo very troubleſom and painful Lig 
ture, 

Thoſe who have made uſe of a Servant, have always choſ: 
one whoſe Hands were ſtrong and robuſt; they cauſed him 90 


Blood with graſp the Arm betwixt his two Thumbs above, and his eigh 
Servant Fingers under it, theextremities of which preſs'd the Body of the 


Hands. 


Of the 
Wrench or 


Screw. 


Ihe open- 
ing of the 


THmour, 


Artery in its whole length, and relying on this Servant they 
open'd the Tumour, They affirmed this way to be very com- 
modious, by reaſon that the Artery being opened they could 
allow the Servant to ſlacken his Hands a little, in order to di- 
cover, by the ſpringing out of the Blood, exactly the place 
where the Orifice is, in order to lay on the Button, and make 
the Ligature; and then fixing their Fingers in the ſame place 
they finiſh'd their Operation. This is the eaſieſt, but not the 
ſecureſt way, for the Hands may tire by a long compreſſion 
and the duration of the Operation, and before we have ſubſti 
tuted another Perſon in the place of the former, the Patient maj 
loſe a great quantity of Blood, and the Operation be interrupt 
ed or perplex'd: Which has put the Moderns on inventing the 
Wrench or Preſs at preſent uſed, as well in Aneuriſms as Am- 
putations. | 


This ſort of Ligature D., is called in French a Tournigur, 


becauſe that by turning the two little Sticks E E, run betwixt 
the Arm and the Ligature F made of Tape, we draw it as har 
as we pleaſe: And 'tis in this manner that the Carriers with 
Stick draw tight the Cords which fix and ſettle the Packs oi 
their Carts and Waggons. We fix on the Arm the circular 
Band G. in order to prevent as much as poſſible Pain and Mot. 
rification of the Skin; when we have turned it enough, and 
thereby ſufficiently ſtr-ined the Ligature, we entruſt it, to be 
held by a Servant, who may tighten or ſlacken it at the ple 
ſure of the Operator. This Inſtrument was invented Thirty 
Years paſt, curing the Siege of Beſanpon in the Franche Compi, 
by one of the Army Chirurgeons; and ſince that time has a- 
ways remain'd in uſe, 

This Wrench being placed two or three Fingers breadth + 
bove the bending of the Elbow, the Chirurgeon with the large 
Lancet N opens the whole length of the Tumour, beginning 
at its lower part; if he does not find it ſufficiently laid open) 


the Lancet, he ſeconds that cffort by ſome Cuts fer 
MO IDs * fireigi! 
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Linten Stopples T T, and the Pledgets V V, and plentifully 
uſe the Powders in the Box X, in order to hinder the iſſuin 
out of the Blood: but if we apply the Ligature, the Wound i; 
to be barely dreſs d only, by reaſon we are in that caſe ſecur'd 
| againſt a poſſibility of the Blood running out. In the firſt Days 
iN we are to apply Pledgets cover'd with ſome Unguent, in the 
1 Compoſition of which the Aſtringent Powders enter; we then 
id lay on the long Bolſters Y V. and then the others marked 7, 
a-croſs one another in form of an X, the better to faſten them, 
then the long Plaiſter a, both ends of which are lit, then the 
Bolſter 6, of the ſame Shape, and over them all the Bandagy 
c, d, which is to be roll'd circularly above and below the E|. 
bow, and a- croſs it ſelf on the Wound; this Bandage is very 
like that us'd in Bleeding, only the Band is broader and longer, 
and does not end in a knot. We are alſo to lay two Bolſter 
dipt in Oxycratum, one e onthe Wriſt, and the other f on the 
Arm, and over them we are to roll the Band g, circularly a- 
bove the Wriſt, continue on up to the Shoulder, and end by 
winding it once about the Body, obſerving to lay on the Arm 
along the Artery, a long thick Bolſter, that by it the compreſ- 
fion being more forcible in that place, may hinder the too yio- 
lent Flux of the Arterial Blood towards the Ligature. 
Pefture in We are then to lead the Patient to his Bed, where we are to 
1c Bed. lay him in a poſture a little raiſed, and his Arm half bent ona 
Pillow, and tho he has been bled before the Operation, he is 
yet to be ſeveral times bled again, to prevent the impetuous 
Flux of the Blood to the part affected: We place by the Patient 
a Servant, who Day and Night is to ho!d faſt the place of the 
Operation, to prevent the irruption ef the Blood; which it } 
being impoſſible for one alone to reſiſt, there are to be two or 
three which are to perform this, alternately relieving ons 
another. ; 
Diet of the On the firſt Days we are to oblige the Patient to a very {pt 
Patient for ring Diet, that he don't produce roo much Blood; we are to 
che firſt be vigilant over whatever may happen, and not to take off the 
Day, and Dreſſing before the Expiration of three Days; and when we 
care of him do, to leave the laſt Bolſters and Stopples, that is, thoſe which 
afterwards. touch the Artery, in expectation that they will fall off them- 
ſelves; withal we are to obſerve every time we dreſs the Pati- 
ent, to cauſe his Arm to be graſp'd by a Servant, in order to 
preſs the Artery, as we have already hinted. 

We are not ro abate the moſt minute particular, which can 
contribute to keeping the Blood under; for even when we 
think our ſelves ſecure, an unforeſeen Flux of that Liquid, 
which frequently happens, o'liges us to renew the Operation, 
and may hazard the Life of the Patient before he is helped; for 
which reaſon nothing is to be neglected, nor any firm Promilcs 
made of a perfect Cure, We are in proportion to the cloſing 
zud filling up of the Wound with Fleſh, ta extend the 1 
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Arm à little more, for if we ſuffer the Wound to cicatriſc 
with the Arm bent, the Patient will never be able to hold it 
W trait, but though cur'd of his Aneuriſma, will ſtill remain 


Tis very ſurpriſing to obſerve the ſtrange prepoſſeſſion of 


the Populace, who to this Day believe, that the Chirurgeons 
are oblig'd to allow a Penſion to thoſe whom they hurt in 
Bleeding. A celebrated Chirurgeon which has been dead about 
thirty three Years, whoſe Name is reverenc'd amongſt us, and 


who havin 
any before 


fi 


acquir'd a greater Reputation for Bleeding than 
m, own'd that in one Year he open'd eleven Ar- 


teries, None could charge him with bungling, none Bleeding 
better than he; but twas to be aſcrib'd to his Bleeding ſo ma- 
ny, and in difficult Caſes being ſent for all over Paris, to 
bleed thoſe Arms which all others refus'd, ſo that twas not 
poſſible for him to eſcape this misfortune, which would have 
happen'd more frequently to any other beſides himſelf: It then 
he had been oblig d to give Penſions, the whole Eſtate which he 
got by forty Years labour would ſcarce have been ſufficient 


to have paid them. 
Waiting on the Duke of Burgundy into Germany in the Year Relation 7 
Noz. we paſs'd thro Reims, in which place was ſhew'd to a Puniture 
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Opening 
the Aviery 
hard to be 


avoided. 


Monfieur Duſchene, and my ſelf, a Maiden of about thirty of the Ten- 
Years, who was afflitted with Convulſions all over her Body, don. 
which we were told reſulted from her being bled, and for 


which the Chirurgeon was threaten'd to be rendred re ſponſi- 
ble: Some of his Brethren of the ſame Profe ſſion being back'd 
by ſome Phyſicians, ſet this young Woman upon him to de- 
mand a Penſion ; and to that purpoſe there was an Indictment 
drawn up againſt him with their Reports, which charg'd him 
with pricking a Tendon. I examin'd her Arm, and finding 
the Skin looſe on the Tendon, I aſſur'd them that it was not 
touch'd, by reaſon that a Tendon exfoliates like an uncover'd 
Bone, on which there grows a Fleſh, which uniting it to the 
Skin faſtens them together, as there proceeds from the exfo- 
lated Skull, which cicatriſing with the hairy Scalp agglutinates 
But notwithſtanding the Report which Mon- 
heur Ducheſne made, the Proſecution went forward, and was 
by appeal removed to the Parliament of Paris; I gave in my 
Report, which being found conform to that of the Phyſicians 
and Chirurgeons appointed by that Court, the Chirurgeon got 
the Day, and by this Sentence found himſelf rid of the Plague 
of a whole Neſt of Female Zealots, who having eſpous d the 
young Woman's Cauſe, had combin'd together to ruin him out 


them together. 


of Charity, 
don't pretend to aſſert, that Chirurgeons may not commit 7% Chi. 
ſome Faul's. Where is the Man that mayn't be deceiv'd ? ,,,,n 


Where is the Profeſſion in which no Error is committed ? And 
Why are none but the Chirurgeons oblig'd to pay the damage 
Cech | 


WIC 


frequently 
excuſable. 
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with Intereſt; There are other Profeſſions whoſe Faults are 
cover'd by the Earth, and of which no mention is made, The 
Judges themſelves, who Arbitrarily decide the fate of Men, are 
they not ſometimes miſtaken, and give an unjuſt Judgment 4. 
gainſt the one, and make him loſe his Cauſe, and condemn 
the other, though Innocent. Since then no he but may 


. A. 


— —— — — — — 


commit blunders, why muſt not every one ſhare with the 
x Chirurgeon in his misfortune ? Is he not ſufficiehtly puniſh'd 
when Guilty of a Fault, by the loſs of his Reputation and 
Practice; but muſt he till be Perſecuted by Perſons, who will 
continually perſiſt in fercipg themſelves on him as Penliona- 
ries. 
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Of the Su- T's on the Hand that the Sutures of the Tendons are c 
ture of the moſt frequently praQtis'd, becauſe that part is wholly | 
Tendon, full of theſe Nervous Organs, deſtin'd as well for the directi- 
on of its Motions, as thoſe of the Fingers. This part of Man 
alſo ſerving as a ſort of Buckler againſt whatever attacks bim, 
it conſequently receives more Wounds than the others, which 
don't ſo frequently ſtand in need of the Operation of which we 
are ſpeaking. 85 
Reviving When Monſieur Bienaiſe, one of the moſt famous Chirur- 
of this O- geons of Paris, began the Performance of this Operation about 
peration, fifty Years paſt, it paſs d for his Invention; of which he reap'd 
all the Honour, and it all the Charms of Novelty ; but on Exa- 
mination, it appearing that it had been talk d of above two 
thouſand Years before he hit on it, it was conſcquently > 


ver 


/ 
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ts are Ner'd that he only reviv'd an Ancient Practice of the Greeks, 

The nd that Guido and ſeveral others had practis'd it. *Tis in- 
n, are Need true, was grown obſolete, he brought it into uſe again, 
ent 2» Nad we are oblig'd to him for having try'd it on his Dogs, af- 
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demn er that employ'd it on Men, and then encouraging us to the 
may erformance of an Operation, which prevents the laming of a 

1 the great many wounded Patients. 

nid he performed the Suture of the Tendons in old as well as 
and rreen Wounds, that is in thoſe of fifteen or twenty Days; 

> will Not not on thoſe which were perfectly cicatris'd, as ſome 

iona- would perſwade us, it being in that caſe impoſſible to bring 


the ends of the Tendons near one another, they being aggluti- 
nated and united to their neighbouring parts. . 
8 The Tendons are not fo cafily ſewed up as other Wounds, 
the which only require the drawing their Lips together, and uni- 
ting them by the help of a threaded Needle; but in Wounds 
of the Tendons, the ſtritching is to be preceded by an Inciſion, 
in order to ſearch out one of the ends of the Tendon, which is 
always faſten'd to the body of the Muſcle; for that which ſticks 
to the Bone it ſcarce ever ſeparates. For inſtance, in caſe of 
2 tranſverſal Wound on the back of the Hand, which has cut 
the extending Tendon of the middle Finger, if the Wound be 
eicher recent or old, the Operator is to begin with making a 
ſmall Inciſion longways with the point of the Sciſſars A, at 
the upper part ot, the Wound to ſearch out the end of the 
Tendon, which the body of the extenſory Muſcle has drawn 
upwards, and with the Forceps B to pull it down, and bring 
it to the other end, in order to perform the Suture ; and to 
facilitate this Aproximation, we are to k-rp the Hand extended 
on a little Palate C, which we are to faſten to the Palm of the 
Hand, to keep ir continually open- 

Authors propoſe to us two ways of performing this Suture, 
the firſt is wich the Needle D, threaded with a ſingle wax'd 
Thread E, run thro' one end of the Tendon from without in- 
wards, and thro' the other from within outwards, making 
but one Stitch, and tying the two ends of the Thread on a 
ſmall round Boiſter. Tis Suture is ſooneſt performed, but is 


. by ſome difliked, they alledging that the little Bolſler, on 
5 which the knot is faſten'd, deprives us of the Power of ſeeing 
5 whether the two Tendons are well join d together; and chere- 
h fore they prefer the other way, which is to make uſe of the 
0 Necdle F, threaded with the double Thread G, in form of a 

Loop, and to paſs that in the ſame manner as the former, 
thro both the Extremities of the Tendon; to fix a ſmall Bolſter 
it in the Loop, as uſual in the feather'd Suture, and another be- 
4 wixt the two Threads, on which the knot is to be made; be- 
5 wit theſe two Bolſters we ſee whether the two ends of the 
. Tendon are well united, and are certain, that the Patient can- 


not be lamed it the two ends cicatriſe in this manner, 
| | There 


Inc iſions 
preceding 
the Ope- 
ration. 


Two ways 
of Suture, 
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The third. There is a third way which I have ſeen practiſed by Moy. 
the moſt ſieur Biepaiſe, which to me ſeems more ſecure than either q 
ſecure way. the former: Tis with the two Needles HH, threaded with 
the ſame Thread I, both which are to be run through onthe 
{ide of each other from without inwards, and then re-paſſe 
from within outwards through the other end of the Tendon, 
and to be tyed on the little E \ſte-'s K K, when we find the 
Extremities ſ1fticiently a»proximated, What ought to gire 
the Preference to this way, is, that two Threads better unite 
and rejoinche Tendon than one on'y, and conſequently the 
Cloſure is hereby more e2fly made. 
The fort of ju (he Performance of this Suture, we are to make uſe of 
Needles little round Needle that the Orifices we make in the Tendon: 
andTiread. may he very mall, the flat ones making them too large. In 
piercing the Ends of the Tendons, we are to ſuſtain them by 
the end of the curve Tube L, and take care that the Thread 
be wa” ©. and ſo ſine asto run eaſ through the Paſſage made 
by the Needles, without obliging us to pull it hard, or force 
Precau- it through: Allo, when we knot or faſten+the Thread, we 
tion in tying are to force the ends of the Tendon a little over one another, 
the Knot, that they may not ſeparate, though the Suture ſhould ſome- 
what ſlacken by the flow involuntary Motions which the Muſ- 
cle may produce. 
=” dreſ- The Suture thus finiſhed, we are to lay over it the Bolſter 
g. M, cover'd with 4/c2u5's Balſam, or that of Peru, if to be 
had; then af er laying on the Plaifter N, we are to add the 
Bolſtcr O, all which are to be faſtened by the Band P, to be 
circularly roll'd about the Hand: The Reaſon of the Uſe of 
Balſamics in theſe Caſes, is, to prevent the too great Suppurt- 
tion of the Wound; and above all, we are to keep the Pa 
w Q under the Hand, until the Wound is perfectly ci 
triſed. | 
How the After cicatriſing there ſometimes remains a little Callofity on 
remaining the Suture, which is to be rubbed over with a little Oil of | 
Calleſity is Sweet Almonds, or of Earth- worms. The Chirurgeon is to 
10 be treat- bend the Hand by little and little, and inſenſibly bring it to the 
ed. Performance of its proper Function without Violence, caufing | 
the Patient for ſome time to wear a ſort of Mitten to defend 
his Hand againſt the Cold, 


'RE 
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cure XLVI. Fer th OPERATIONS 
performed on the FTLNGERS. 


Ta are uſually four different Operations performed on Four Ope- 
the Fingers: The firſt of which is the Separation of thoſe rations on 

join'd together; the ſecond, the ftraitning ihoſe which are the Fingers 
crooked, or ſtand a little bent; the third, the opening the Fa- 

Maris, otherwiſe called the Paronychia, the Felon, or Whitlow; 

and fourthly, the Extirpation of bruiſed or gangreen'd Fin- 

gers. 

The Fingers are two ways join'd together, either by Union, of the Uni- 
or agglutination; what we call Union, is, when the Child, at on. and Ag- 
is coming into the World, has its Fingers join'd to one ano- gjytination 
ther; which, from the firſt Formation, proceeds from the of the Fin- 
Diſpoſition of the Matter, or the Force of the Mother's Ima- gers. 
ination, as do ſeveral other Ils which Children bring with 
them into the World. If after Ulcers, or ſome violent Exu- 

(tion, in which the Skin of the Hand being wholly flay'd off, 

the Fingers are negligently ſuffered to ſtick and join together; 

this is call'd an Agglutination. 8 
c 
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How the Both theſe Accidents are to be remedied by the Separation 
operation of the Fingers with the Penknite A, withal taking care that 
1s to be per- we don't take any thing from one, and leave it to the other, 
formed. If the Union is perfect, that there is little or no Space betwiy: 
them, the Chirurgeon is to ſhew his Dexterity in patiently and 
ſlowly cutting that only which joins them together; but if 
they are only join'd by a Membrane like a Gooſe's Foot, he i; 
berwixt each two Fingers to cut off and take away the Mem. 
brane which joins them, that after they are cicatriſed, there 


may remain nothing which can poſſibly interrupt the Perform. 
ance of their Functions. | | 


Dreſſing When the Separation is made, we are to hinder their Ap. 
and Ban- glutination afreſh, in order to which we are to put ſmall bir 
dage, of Linnen betwixt the Fingers. We may make uſe of a han. 
dage call d the Gantlet; but that being very long in fixing, by 
reaſon that we are with a Band of five Ells long, to roll each 
Finger ſeyeral times round one after another, we therefore 
chuſe to make uſe of ſeveral ſmall Linnen Fingerſtalls BB, 
dipped in vulnerary Water, or ſome other deficcative, and of 
the Band C, which is to be roll'd circularly about each Fin. 
er, 
Of crook- A Hand is very much disfigured by bent and crooked Fin- 
sd Fingers gers; beſides which, tis alſo very incommodious and uneaſie 
to the Perſon which has them, by reaſon that not being able 
either to extend them ſtrait, or bend them, he is unable to hep 


himſelf on ſeveral Occaſions, and though he can in ſome, t. 
yet but very lamely and avvkardly. 


If the Chirurgeon is apply'd to in order to help this Deformi- 
dreſs them. ty, and endeavour to enable one er more crooked Fingers to 

per orm their ordinary Functions, he is to examine the Dil- 
poſition in which he finds the Fingers, before he promiſes any 
Cure, or begins to attempt it; for chey may be ſo diſpoſe, 
that *cis impoſſible to redreſs them. It the Indiſpoſition is an 
Anckyloſiss in the Jojnts, he is to foften it by bathing it in 
Tripe-broth, or rubbing it with Ointment of Marſhmallows 
or other emollient Drugs. If by an ill. managed cicatriling, 
the Finger is deprived ot its Uſe, tis to be {lackened or un- 
bridled by ſeveral Cuts of the Inciſion Knife D, after which 
we are to apply two ſmall, ſtrait, wooden Splinters E E, the 
one above, and the other below the Finger, to bind it with 
the Band F, and every day to tighten it more and more, "al 
the Part has re-aſſumed its natural Figure, 

The Panarisy called by the Greeks the Paronychia, derived 
from Para, againſt, and Onyx, a Nail, is a Tumour which 
grows at the Ex remities of the Fingers, and is common|y 
called a Felon or Whitlow; tis cauſed by a fiery, ſharp and cor- 
rofive Humour, which cating into the Perioſteum, the Extte- 
mities of the nervous Fibres and Fleſh ſcarrifies: Tis know! 
by its great Tenfion, ſtrong Pulſa ion, ſharp Pain, burning Heat, 

an 


How to re- 
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and ſcorching Feyer, which always accompany theſe ſorts of 


Tumours. 

Our Predeceſſors diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of Panaris, one 
W whoſe Matter was containcd betwixt the Skin and the Perio- 
eum; and the other, whoſe Humour is fix d betwixt the Peri- 
ſteum and the Bone. But this laſt Species is purely imaginary, 
it being wholly impoſſible for the quantity of Matter which 
we ſee come out of it, to be contain'd within the ſpace of leſs 
than the ſixth part of an Inch. But 'tis always betwixt the Ef*#s of 
Skin and the Feriaſteum, and the whole end of the Finger is % Panaris 
ſoak d in it; and it we frequently find the Bone uncover'd, tis 
becauſe not only the Perieſteum is corroded by the acrimonious 
Matter, but alſo the Ligaments which taſten the Bone of the 
third Phalanx to the ſecond, which occaſions the falling of the 
laſt Bone by the Suppuration. 

Of all Impoſthumes, the Panaris is the moſt painful, becauſe 15 Painful 
the Extremity of rhe Fingers not being able to ſtretch ſuffici- neſi. 
ently to contain the Matter gather'd there, that occaſions an 
exceſſive Tenſion, which cauſes an inſupportable Pain, which 
being augmented by the Corrolion of the Matter, and work- 
ing on the Extremities of the Nerves which end there, cauſes 
It {elf to be felt with ſuch Violence, that it does not allow a 
Moment's Repoſe; and indeed we cannot hinder the Pati- 
ent complaining, conſidering the great Torment which we ſee 
him labour under. 

Theſe Tumours are, with the utmoſt haſte, to be brought Suppurati- 
to Suppuration by the ſtrongeſt maturating Remedies, ſuch on is to be 
as Sor rel, Lilly-Roo's, Leaven, Pigeon's Dung and Baſi- proc ur d. 
icon, of which we are to make little Cataplaſmes, which are 
to be frequently renewed, becauſe the violent Heat of the Tu- 
mour ſoon dries them, Sometimes it gangreens, by reaſon 
that the Arterial Blood is hindered coming thither by the too 
hard Tenſion of the Part, Wherefore we are to open it at 
firſt, without ſtaying for its Fluctuation, as well to avoid its 
Mortification, as to procure the Patient that Eaſe which he im- 
patiently expects. | 

ln order to this we make uſe of the Lancet G, which is How the _ 
ſomewhat larger than thoſe uſed in bleeding, with which we Or ice is ts 
make an Inciſion longways on the fide of the Finger, that we be made. 
may not run the riſque ot pricking the Tenden ; which may 
happen, if we open it in the middle. Though after the Aper- 
ture there ſometimes comes out nothing but ſerous Matter and 
Blood, the diſcharging the Part of it yet gives the Patient 
Eaſe, decreaſing the extream Tenſion, diſlodges the Mat- 
ter when digeſted, and cauſes the hard Cores to come out as 
faſt as they looſen, 

Atter the Panaris is open'd, we yet continue the Uſe of 

ripening Ingredients; and it we judge the uſe of Cataplaſmes 

uaneccllary, we lay on the Inciſion the Pledget H, 2 
wit 


two narrow Strings NN, to tye on the Wriſt: This done, the 


the Elbow, leſt it ſhould hang down, and thereby occaſion 


The Occa- 


. 


tiouſly than it can be conſumed by à Cauſtic. 
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with Baſilicon, and over it a Plaiſter I, of Diachylon cum guy, 
mis ſhaped like a Maltheſe-croſs, to perfect its ripening ; wr, 
then lay on a Bolſter of the ſame Figure K, and faſten th; 
whole with the Band L circularly rolled on, and ſtopped x 
the top of the Finger, which we afterwards put into a Les. 
ther Fingerſtall M, made for that purpoſe, and provided with 


Hand is to be put into a furr'd Glove, or Muff, that the Hen 
may advance the ripening of the Humour, and the Arm is to 
be flung in a Scarf, with the Hand ſomewhat higher than 


a Flux of Humours to the Part affected. 


We are not to be ſurpriſed, if on the next Day after the Ii. we 
ciſion we find an Inflation of the Fleſh occaſioned by that 0. 
peration, 'Tis a Symptom which always happens, for the 
Fleſh being ſobb d in the Humours, finds it ſelf too hard preſs 
by the ſmall bulk of the Finger, *. therefore endeavours to 
make its way out, which it never fails to do through the 0- 
rifice already made in the Skin; tis of a livid Colour, and 
ſometimes diſſolves by Suppuration. But if it obſtinately re- 
ſifts the Efforts of all Remedies, and continues to ſtop up and 
clog the Wound, tis to be cut off with the Sciſſars, which is 
to be done all at once, and conſequently much more expedi. 


When the Matter has corroded the Perioſteum, the Bone of 
the laſt Phalanx muſt exfoliate or putrifie, and being but ſmall 
it frequently comes out wholly, which cannot happen without 
the end of the Tendon which is faſtened to it is ſeparated, and 
its being corrupted and putrehed by this virulent Humour, 
In which caſe Nature ſeparates the corrupted from the ſound 
part of the Tendon, with the Aſſiſtance of the Balſamic and 
Spirituous Remedies pour'd on the Wound : The Chirurgeon 
is then no longer to make uſe of Diachylon, the Unguentum 
Sanctum being the excellent Remedy, by whoſe Aſſiſtance we 
obtain a perfect Cure of this cruel Indiſpoſition. 


The Extirpation of a Finger is performed on three Occaſ. 


RP gr c I IJ 


tirpationof ons; the firſt is, when by ſome Accident that Part is cruſh'd 


Fingers. 


fall on them, or their being pinch'd betwixt two pieces of 
Wood; the Sportſman runs the riſque of breaking them, by 


Caſes when 
"tis to be 
diſpenced 


With. 


or bruis'd ; ſecondly, when tis gangreen d; and thirdly, when 
a new-born Infant brings with it into the World ſeveral ſu- 
pernumerary Fingers. 

The Workmen employ'd in building, are daily in Danger 
bruiſing their Hands and Fingers by the hewen Stones which 


the burſting of a Piece in firing, as J have frequently know! 
to have happened. The firſt Intention of the Chirurgeon, who 
is call d in theſe Caſes, muſt be the Preſervation of the Hand and 
Fingers, and never to cut them off, unleſs when there is not 
any hopes left of preventing their Mortification ; for if there 


yet 
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vet remain ſome Artery to convey Life, and any Vein to keep 
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” | : 
| ＋ up the Circulation of the Blood, Amputation is not to be preſs d, 
en the bor that will always fall in timely enough, when we find the 
ped x natural Heat has wholly abandon'd the Part, and utterly ceas'd 
| Lee, ommunicating it ſelf to it. But ſuppoling a Finger to hang 
| with only by a little bit of Skin, or one of the Tendons, it muſt be 
10 1 ſeparated from the Hand, by reaſon that its attracting the Ten- 
+ Her don may draw on pernicious Accidents. In this caſe this Se- 
iw baration is made by a ſingle Cut with a pair of Sciſſars, im- 
ths _ after which the Patient is to be dreſs'd with proper 
emedies. | 
caſo A Finger may gangreene by the abundant Affluence of Hu- Cauſe and 
* mours having ſuf ated the natural Heat, as in the Panaris, Cure of 
at 0 or by its being ſtifled by ſevere Cold, as in a hard Froſt : In their gan- 
* theſe Caſes the Chirurgeon is to endeavour to recall the natu- greening. 
rey ral Heat by Scarrifications, which are to be made on the Sides, 
1 for fear of touching the Tendons, apply ing to the Part cam- 
0. phorated Spirit of Wine, and vigorous ſpirituous penetrating 
* Remedies; but if he find the Senſe of feeling wholly deſtroy- 
* ed by a Gangreen, or confirm d Sphacele, he is to proceed to 
* Extirpation. Some ancient Writers direct us to lay the Fin- How to ex- 
ch ger on a wooden Block, and with the Chiſſel O, driven by a tirpare 
— Blow with the Mallet P truck on it, to ſever it from the Hand. them. 
Others propoſe the Inciſory Forceps Q. with which tis to be 
* wholly cut off at one Effort. But both theſe Methods are at 
ml preſent diſliked, as ſavouring more of the Butcher than the 
os Chirurgeon; and we are by much better Reaſons induced to 
ee. extirpate the Finger, by cutting it off with the ſtrait Inciſion 
a Knife R, at one of its three Joints: The Apparatus is not fo 
"Hf diſmal, and the Operation is quickly over. We then apply to Dreſſing of 
per the Stump of the Finger, after having allowed it to bleed iut- ze N 
— ficiently, the Pledget 8, cover'd with an Aſtringent, and over FR 
8 that the Plaiſter T. and the Bolſter V, ſhaped like a Croſs; all : 
4! which are to be ſubjected to, and faſtened by the Band X, 
which is to be ſuired to the remaining part of the Finger. | 
af We often ſee Children born with more than five Fingers; gf 
"ey but thoſe which are ſupernumerary are never ſo perfectly torm'd Of ſup 1 
155 35 the other; they are plac d without the Hand, near the little es 
|. Finger, generally have no Bone, and ſometimesno Nails: They dP 
are like carneous Excreſcencies which hang to the Hand. A- wi 
4 bout fix Months fince I was ſent for to ſee a Child which had 2 2 
hich one of theſe on each Hand: I immediately cut off one of them La 
gy with my Sciffars, referring the other to another time, which 
* [ atterwards alſo did when the firſt was cur'd, to avoid put- 
5 ting the Child to too much Pain at one time. If any bony or 
3 cartilaginous Phalanx has ſtrongly fixed theſe ſupernumerary 


hs. to the Hand, we may then make uſe of a {mail Inct- 
ye Forceps, with which we are to cut them clear off at once, 
15 near the Hand as poſſible, and then dreſs them as ſimple 

8 Wounds, 


and 
not 
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Wounds, always more eſpecially taking care that we leave no 
Deformity. 
of Trans- Beſides all thoſe above- recited, there is another Operation 
fuſion. which we call Transfuſion, which has made a great Noiſe at 
| Paris theſe.forty years; and though 'tis a Modern Invention, 
and from its beginning has been condemn'd, the Chirurgeon 
ought yet to be acquainted what it is; for which reaſon, be- 
fore I conclude the Operations of the Arm, (the Part on which 
tis practiſed) I thought it proper to inform you what it is, not 
to learn it you in order to practiſe it, but ro give you a juſt 
Horrour at the Thoughts of it. | | 
Transfuſion conſiſts in finding out ways of paſſing the Blood 
or {ome other Liquor into the Veſſels of an Animal. On what 
tended Ad- Etmuller relates of an infinite number of Experiments of diffe- 
vantages. rent Liquors injected into the Veins of a Dog, Mr. Denis, a 
Phyſician, which at his own Houſe held Medicinal and Phyſi- 
cal Conferences, imagin'd that if he could introduce Blood in- 
to the ſame Veins, and at the ſame time draw out that con- 
tain'd in it, we ſhou'd renew the whole Maſs of Blood, and 
that by injecting young Blood in the place of old, we ſhou'd 
render the Animal young again. Having communicated his 
Notion to ſome Lovers of this ſort of Conferences, it met with 
ga general Approbation: Experiments were made on ſeveral 
Animals, -as well of different as the ſame Species, and in all 
Converſations we were entertained with no other Diſcourſe, 
than that of the wonderful Effects of this Invention. Theſe 
Gentlemen promiſed to ſecure Man by this Means from all ſorts 
of Diſcaſes, to make him live as long as he pleaſed, and to 
preſerve him in the ſame State in which he was when they 
ſhould begin the Practice of this Transfuſion on him. 
How per- To prove what they advanced, twas neceſſary to try the Ex- 
formed. periment on Men: And accordingly they found ſome miſerable 
enough to ſuffer it for a Sum of Mony; they open'd the 
Artery of a Calf, and by the aſſiſtance of a Tube, one end of 
which was fix'd in the mention'd Artery, and the other in one 
of the Veins of the Arm, they forc'd the Blood of that Ani- 
mal into the Veins of the Man; at the other Arm alſo at the 
ſame time they drew out as much as they thought they had 
cauſed to enter, They perform'd ſeveral of theſe ſorts of Ope- 
rations, which, according to them, were to have been attended 
Succeſs of with an extraordinary Succeſs; but the fatal End of theſe miſe- 
the Expe- rable Victims to Novelty,in one day deſtroy'd the mighty Opi- 
mew nion which they had enterta;n'd of their Notion ; for their Pa. 
ment. tients became ſenſeleſs. diſtracted, and afterwards dy'd. 
The Parliament, informed of what had paſſed, interpoſed its 
Authority, and publiſh'd an Arreſt, by which, on rigorous Pe- 
nalties, the practice ot this Operation was forbidden. ; 
Bu: theſe talſe Philoſophers did not yet eaſily yield up their 
Notion, but being forc'd to ſubmit to the Commands of their Su- 
periors 


Its Original 
and pre- 
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periors in the caſe of Transfuſion of Blood, they confined them- Of the In- 
ſclyes to the Infuſion of Liquors into the Veins. They made fuſion ſub- 
ſeveral Trials of various ſorts, and gave us a Lift of the Diſ- ffitured in 
eaſes which chey pretended muſt be cured this way; alſo affirm» its ſtead. 
ing, that by ſyringing Broth into the Veins after a great He- | 
morrhage, they would repair the loſt Blood in leſs time, than 
if it paſſed through the ordinary Channels; they aſſerted. that 
if Man would ſubmit to this Infuſion of Liquors, all Diſeaſes 
whatever would be ſooner and more certainly cured, than by 
the Rules of the medicinal Art, 

Never was any Arreſt more ſeaſonably publiſh'd than this, to 
deſtroy the Prepoſſeſſion of theſe Innovators, and prevent the 
courſe of this Operation, which would have prov'd of perni- 
cious Conſequence, with regard to brotherly Love and Reli- 
gion, if they had been ſuffer d to perform it from Man to Man, 
which was the end they propoſed. Put thoſe who invented 
this horrible Project are dead, and tis it felt almoſt buried in 
Oblivion, and though I mention it now, *tis only in order to 
ron amongſt thoſe Operations which ought never to be pra- 

18 d. 


The End of the Eighth Demonſtration. 
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5 The Ninth 
DEMONSTRATION 


OF 


Chirurgical Operations. 


Of thoſe practiſed on the Lower Extrem- 
T NI. 


Of AMPUTA TION. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HERE remains now only for me to de- 
monſtraie to you the Operations which are 
practis d on the lower Extreme Parts; which 
are the Thigh, Leg and Foot. The Open 
tions which theſe Parts require are not lels 
neceſlary, nor do they leſs deſerve your ap- 

| = plication than all thoſe which I have hither- 

to been ſhewiny ou. | | 
Of all our Operations, that which ſtrikes the moſt Horror 1s 

The Terror the Amputarion of a Thigh, a Leg or an Arm, When we u* 

70 be ſur ready to fever a part from is whole, and reflect on the cruc 

mounted in means we ate going to make uſe of, none can help trembling 

lis Opera. and ſharing a part of the misfortune with the poor Patient, who 

n. is reduced to the fatal neceſſity of being depriv'd of one of che 

parts of his Body tor his whole Life. : hi 
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Of Cbirurgica! Operations. 


treme parts of the Body, it conſiſting in the entire Extirpation 
of the Arms and Legs, which are the extreme parts of our 
Body. This cannot be performed without putting the Pa- 
tient to violent and inexpreſſible Pain. Wherefore the Chi- 
rurgeon is to avoid theſe Operations as much as he can, 
and never propoſe them before he has try'd all means which 
the Art of Chirurgery can inſpire him with, in order to pre- 
vent them. 


403 


This Operation is call'd Aorotiria mot, which is deriv'd from Its Greek 
the Greek Verb Acrotiriazin, which ſignifies to cut off the er- Etymology | 


The common Opinion is, that Chirurgeons defire nothing 11! Opinion 
more than cutting and hacking, and their Joy is at the higheſt ,gyceived 
pitch, when with the cutting Inſtruments in their Hands, they of Chirur- 
have a glut of hacking Work. This miſtake is alſo got in a- eon: 


mongſt the great People, and I have heard the King fay, ſpeak- 
| ing of the Aſſiſtant Chirurgeons to the Major Chirurgeons of 
the Army, that they were very eager after theſe Operations; 
and that they reckon up their Exploits each Campaign by the 
number of Legs and Arms which they have cut off. Put I 
aſſured his Majeſty, that it was the Operation which was the 
moſt uneaſie to the Chirurgeon, and that if he was ever fond 
of any opportunity of ſhewing his addreſs, twas in thoſe Ope- 
rations which requir'd Nicety, and not in thoſe which exacted 
Cruelty, and which ought rather to be perform'd by a Butcher 
than a Chirurgeon. 

When we perform any other Operation, tis to preſerve the 
part to which *tis applied. If, for Inſtznce, tis an Eye we are 
to go to work on, tis to amend irs Faults, and reſtore it to 
its ordinary function; but in this caſe of Amputation, the end 
is the deſtruction of the part, by wholly retrenching it, not 
only as uſeleſs, but pernicious, and left it ſhou'd communicate 


its Putrefaction and ill Qualities to the whole. Thus the pro- End of this 
pos'd deſign of this Operation is not the preſervation of that Operation 


part on which tis employ'd; but that of the whole Body, 
which would periſh without this help. Wheretore the Chirur- 
geon often finds himſelf conſtrained whether he will or no, to 
ſeparate a Leg to fave the Patient's Life, it being better to live 
with three Members, than dye with four. 


When an Arm or a Leg is mortified, and the natural heat Caſes in 
is abſolutely extinct. we cannot diſpence with cutting it off, which ts 
lince there is no other way left of recalling the Lite of the neceſſary. 


reſt, and if ir be deferr'd, the Evil will increaſe. But we are 
to conſider two degrees of Mortification, the firſt is what we 
call a Gangrene, which is when the part begins te putrefie ; 
and the ſecond a Sphacelgg, is when tis intirely corrupted. 
here are hopes that a . Falife may be dealt with by the 
Remedies which I ſhall immediately by defore you, but the 
Hhacile admits of no other Remedy beſides Extirpation. 
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Cauſe of, 
and diffe- 
rence be- 
twixt the 


The Ninth Demonſtration 


The Gangrene and Sphacele, which are two different Diſtem. 
pers, and differ only in the degrees of more or leſs, are ow. 
ing to the ſame Caule, which 1s the interception of the circy. 
lar Motion of the Blood; for as long as this Motion continues, 


Gangrene and by its means the Nutritive and Spirituous Juices are con. 
and Spha- vey'd to the part, it retains its Heat, Vigour and Life. But 


ccle. 


Two other 


theſe ills. 


Remedy. 


as ſoon as the diſtribution of the Juices comes to ceaſe, or be 
interrupted by any Cauſe whatſoever, we no longer find either 
Heat, Motion or Life: So that *tis the preſence of the Blood 
and Vita] Spirits which keeps the Life in the part, and their 
abſence which deſtroys, and makes it fall into Mortificati. 
on. 
This diſtribution of the Blood, to which only the ſubſiſtance 
of the Machine is owing, and which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
vivify the parts, may be interrupted by an infinite number of 
Diſeaſes. Large Tumours, an Eyſipelas, great Inflammations, 
great Cold. violent, Compreſſions, ſudden ſettlements of ma. 
lignant Seroſities, and the bitipgs of Venemous Animals, may 
hinder the Blood gliding into * part; and cauſe that which 
is there to return to its ſource, in order to receive freſh heat 
in its paſſage thro the furnaces of the Heart: So that the part 
no longer having any Communication with the Principle of 
Lite, Gangrenes, and a few Days afterwards becomes wholly 
Sphacelous. | 

I ſhall not here ſpend time in explaining to you how theſe 
Diſeaſes cauſe a Gangrene. Very able Phyſicians have taken 
the Pains. to inſtruct us by new Syſtems, which they tell us 
are very eaſie to comprehend, tis only to be wiſh' d, that 'twere 
as eaſie for the Chirurgeqn to ſtop and cure the Gangrene, as 
'tis for the Doctor to talk on't; but I ſhall content my ſelf 


Cauſes of Wich ſpeaking of two other Cauſes, which are great Contuſi- 


ous and large Wounds, becauſe they frequently force the Chi- 


rurgeon to come to Amputation. 


A Contuſion is a Solution of the continuity of the Fleſty 


Parts, without wounding the Skin: It happens by a Fall, or 
ſome violent Blow given, which occaſions a dilaceration of the 
Carneous Fibres, and Capillary Veſſels, which convey the Blood 
into the ſpaces of the Fleſh: If ſome Vein happen to be a little 
conſiderably torn and open'd under the Skin, it cauſes an ef. 
fuſion of Blood, which inundating the part, occaſions a great 
Tumour, and very hard Tenſion; which exceſſively ſwelling, 
it hinders the acceſs of the Vital Spirits thither, which may 
be follow'd by a Gangrene. | FN 
To avoid the ill conſcquences of a Contuſion, we are te 
bleed the Patient ſeveral times, obliging him withal to take a 
little Glaſs of Vulnerary Water, 1nt6 which we are to put half 
a Spoontul of Fiorovanti's Balſam, ar elſe diſlolve two Drams 
of Confection of Hyacinth or Alkermes in an ounce of Bran- 
dy, and cauſe the Yatient to ſwallow it immediately: We 25 
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Roſemary, Hyſop, Fennel and Marjoram, in which Decoction 
we are to dip the Bolſters which we are to lay hot on the 
part, frequently renewing them. | 

If the extravaſated Blood does not begin to tranſpire, and 
reſolye by theſe Remedies; but the part is ſwoln, ſtupid and 
heayy, and there appears an alteration in the Colour, we are 
Blood to run out to diſcharge it; and alſo to excite it to iſſue out, ge 
we are to waſh the part with warm Sea Water, and lay on it |. 
2 Cataplaſm made of reſolvent Meats boil'd in Hydromel, to x" 
which we are to add Turpentine, Roſfe-Powder, Brandy, and 
a little Theriaca. 

On the next day, if we find the part ſtill ſwoln, and not 
to vivifie ſufficiently, we are to make Inciſions with the Inci- 
ſion Knife B, which muſt be larger and deeper than the Scari- 
fications of the precedent Day? If the Patient feels Pain at the 
making of them, and there iſſues ' out Blood, tis a ſign that 
there is yet a remainder of Life in the part, which is to be 
rous'd by waſhing it with Camphorated Brandy, in which is 
_— Zgyptiacum, and lay on the above-mention'd Cata- 

laſms. | | 
e If in the Evening, inſtead of ſeeing the Swelling abated, we 

find an Oedematons or Pitnitous Tumour accompanied with 
Phlyctenæ, with little Pain, we are with the Penknife C to 

make ſuch deep Inciſions as oblige the Patient to cry out, and 

waſh them with Spirit of Wine, or yellow Water made with 

Lime Water, and ſublimate and redouble the Cordials and Su- 

dorifics, which we may order him to drinkin Wine, as the beft 

of all Cordials. In ſhort, if at our entrance into the Chamber 7,4 deęrte 
we ſmell a ſort of ſweetiſh Savour, and in drefling the Pati- „ti: . 
ent there ariſes a fort of Cadaverous Vapour, and the part is eaſe. : 
livid and inſenſible, tis a fign that the Mortification is confirm'd, 
and there being no more hopes of ſaving that Arm or Leg, we 
are to advertiſe the Patient of the Danger in which he is, and 
+ determine on the Extirpation, no means of avoiding it being 
eft, | | 

The Army-Hoſpitals during a Siege, or after a Battel, fur- The moſt 
niſh numerous occaſions of performing this Operation: The frequent 
Cannon and Musket- Shot, the burſting of Bombs and Grana- Occaſions 
does ſo bruiſe the Arms and Legs of thoſe who they Wound, of Ampu- 
that *tis very difficult to fave them, and if we ſee ſo many ;,;jon, 
Soldiers return with an Arm or a Leg leſs, we have not cut it 
off for our Diverſion, but the danger of their Wounds requir d 
it, I can give certain evidence, that in the laſt Campaign, in 
which Mr. Beſieres, Mr. Hanſtome and my ſelf were conſult- 
ing Chirurgeous to the King's Army under the Command of 
the Duke of Burgundy, there was no Amputation made with- 
out conſulting thoſe Gentlemen and my ſelt. 

| D d 3 | " 
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Practice in A Cannon Bullet carries off a Leg or an Arm; in which 
eaſe of caſe no Deliberation is to be made on the Operation, ſince tis 
Members already done; but the Chirurgeon has yet two things to do; 
taken off by the firſt is, to ſaw off the end of the Bone, which is never 
Fire-arms. broken ſo exactly, as not to leave ſome Fragments or Point 
to be cut off, that it may not come out beyond the Fleſh; the 
ſecond, is, to prevent or ſtop the Hzmorrhage, by binding the 
Veſſels, or applying Vi riol Buttons, or other Styptics, of which 
I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. For though the Blood is generally 
ſtopped by the Fire of the Bullet, the Scar coming to fall off 
ſome Days after, the Blood will iſſue out in abundance, and 
the wounded Patient may die, if the 8 is not upon 
his Guard. When the Part is not wholly diſengaged, and it 
hangs by ſome Fragments of Fleſh, he is, with his Inciſion 
Knite or Sciſſars, to cut off and dreſs the Patient, as if he feard 
a Hemorrhage. : 
And for If by a Muſquet-Ball the Bones of the Arm or Leg are bro- 
thoſe ſhat- ken, and there are ſeveral Splinters, as though we had broken 
rer'd. a Wall- Nut, we can ſcarce avoid Amputation; or if the hal 
is entred in a Hand or Foot, and has made great Ravage, 'tis 
alſo difficult to preſerve thoſe Parts. The Chirurgeons were 
defirous to ſave the Foot of an Officer of the Gendarmes, which 
received a Muſquet-ſhot at the Battel of Spire; but they were 
forced to cut off his Leg a few Daysafterwards, and next that 
the Thigh, by reaſon of the Gangrene which followed a ver) 
little after, of which he dy'd. 
Other Ca- I find alſo another Diſeaſe, which ſometimes obliges us to 
ſes which come to Amputation, and that is the Caries, or Corruption of 
force us to the Bones, which in deſpight of Remedies evacuates them, as 
Extirpati- though they were caten by Worms, Ten Years ſince we were 
ox. forced to cut off the Leg of one of the young Men of the 
Caſtle of Verſailles, by reaſon of an old Caries which could 
never be ſtopped, and which conſumed his Bones, as though 
they had been all Worm-eaten: Of this he was well cured, 
and is at preſent in good Health. When an acriminous and 
corroſive Serofity, like Aqua fortis, gets betwixt the Bones of 
the Corpus or Tarſus, it does not quit them, till it has made 
them fall ro pieces. A Scrophulous or virulent Humour allo 
mixes it ſelf with the other, and they working jointly on the 
Bones, put them in ſuch diſorder, that after having dreſſed 
them ſeveral whole Years, we find our ſelves at laſt torced to 
come to the laſt Remedy, which is Extirpation. | 
Weceſſity of To conclude, if by one of theſe Cauſes which I have juſt 
Con/ulta- been reciting, a Chirurgeon is obliged to have Recourſe to the 
tion. . laſt Remedy, he is not to undertake it before he is back'd with 
the Advice of ſome of his Brethren, that he may not render 
himſelf alone reſponſible for the Conſequences of it, but pre- 
vent the Reproaches of the Patient, who finding himſelt for 
the reſt of his Life deprived of an Arm or a Leg, may * 
ure 
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ture, and report that the Chirurgeon cut it off without any 
bſolute Neceſfity : Wherefore he is to procure a Conſultation, 


End call in ſuch Phy ſicians and Chirurgeons as the Patient ſhall 


geſire. a 
The Operation reſolved on, before the Chirurgeon applies to Place 


the Performance of it, he muſt firſt reſolve on the Place where where to 


the Limb is to be taken off: Hitherto it has obtained as a ge- cut of, 


W neral Rule, that if the Part be a Thigh, tis to be cut off as 


near the Knee as poſſible; if a Leg, always at the gartering 
place, though no other Part than the Foot ſhou'd be hurt, to 
the end that we may not leave along Stump to diſturb and in- 
commode the Patient during the reſt of his Life; and if 'tis - 
an Arm, 'tis to be cut off as low as we can, that leaving the 
Patient a long Stump, he may make uſe of it, and the Defor- 
mity may not be ſo great as in a ſmall one: Theſe are the 
Rules of Practice which have not been conteſted hitherto. 
All Chirurgeons agree on the manner of cutting off the Choice of 
Thigh and the Arm, but differ on that of the Leg. Amongſt two He- 


| thoſe which decry the French Method of cutting off the Leg thods.. 


near the Knee, Solingen, a Famous Dutch Practicioner, aſſerts, 
that we ought to preſerve the whole Leg, and cut off only the 
Foot above the Ankle, and ſupply it with an artificial Foot of 
his Invention, which he cauſes to be faſtened with two nar- 
row, thin, poliſhed Steel Plates, which he makes to ſhut on 
the ſides of the Leg, where he cauſes them to be ſcrew'd faſt; 
He tells us, that this Machine once well fix*d, is fo firm and 
ſteady, that the Patient may walk on it with the fame Facili- 
ty as on that which he brought into the World with him. For 
my own part, I am of the ſame Opinion with theſe laſt Gen- 
tlemen, and adviſe the cutting off a Leg as low as poſlible, 
provided we find our ſelves able to preſerve the Motion of the 
Knee; for if it muſt ſtand always bent, it ought oe cur off 
at the gartering Place, to avoid the leaving of a longer Stump 
than is neceſſary to reſt it on a wooden Leg: Bur by preſery- 
ing the Motion of the Knee, and adding only an artificial Foot. 
we avoid the great Deformity of a wooden Leg, and the Pa- 
tient walks more ſafely and eaſily. . 

Some Authors propoſe the cutting off the Leg in the very Amputa- 
Joint of the Knee, alledging that the Operation is ſooner per- tion at the 
tormed, Jeſs time being requiſite in this cafe, than mult be Knee con- 
employed in ſawing a Bone. But this way is not approved by demned. 
the Practicioners ot our Times, who demonſtrate its Inconve- | 
niencie:: They alledge, that if the Part is rumefied, we can 
hardly find the Articulation, that we are obliged to leave the 
Knee - Pan, which atterwards proves troubleſome, that the two 
Heads or Protuberances of the Thigh being uncovered, it fol- 
lows that they mult extoliate or ciumble, that by reaſon of 
tac want of Fleſh in the Knee, they will not cally be cover'd 
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court great Difficulty, and Inconvenience to the Patient. 


Inconveni- 
ence of Fa- 
bricius'⸗ 
Practice. 


Three ways 


of Hopping 
the Blod. 


The Ninth Demonſtration 
again; and that, laſtly, we cannot fix on a wooden Leg With- 


Fabricius would not have us cut off a Leg in the ſound part 
of it, two Fingers breadth above that which is gangren'd, 
but would have it done two Fingers breadth below the place 
where the Gangrene terminates, that is in the mortified Part; 
that by the n of ſeveral actual or red hot Cauteries 
we may correct the Mortification, which will afterwards fil 
off in a Scar, and that this Means we avoid both the Pain and 
the Hæmorrhage. But all this dead and burnt Fleſh being ſe- 
parated, leaves the ends of the two Bones denudated, which 
are to be ſaw d a ſecond time; and it not being poſſible for us 
to be ſecure againſt a farther Progreſs of the Gangrene, be- 
cauſe we leave a part which may, before our Eyes, make far- 
ther Advances; there are no Chirurgeons which dare venture 
the adviſing this Practice, 

Tis not enough, that before we 4 rg to Operation we 
are determined with regard to the Plate where the Leg is to 
be cut; but we muſt alſo, before we go to work, reſolye on 
the manner of ſtopping the Blood; for the taking off a Limb 
is not the moſt difficult Task, a Butcher might have done 
that; but *tis not eaſie for the Operator to maſter the Blood, by 
ſtopping it with Expedition and Safety: Tis in this caſe that 
the Chirurgeon is to give Proofs of his Ability, as well in his 
choice of the beſt way, as in his dextrous Execution of it, Chi- 
rurgery furniſhes. us with three ways of ſtopping the Blood ; 


firſt, by Fire; ſecondly, by the Vitriol Button; and thirdly, by 
Ligature. 


Pradtice of Fire was ſo much in uſe amongſt the Ancients, that they 


the Anci- 
Et. 


Applicati- 
on of the 


employ'd it in almoſt all their Opcrations, as we ſee Farriers 
do in all thoſe which they apply to Horſes. They heated red 
hot their actual Cauteries, of which ſome were ſhaped like a 
Button, others like an Olive, and a third fort like a Platin; 
they apply'd them red hot to the Orifices of the Veſſels as ſoon 
as the Member was ſeparated; and by thus burniog the Vel- 
ſel and adjoining Fleſh, they form'd a Scar which hincered the 
iſſuing out of the Blood; but this cruel way was uncertain, 
becauſe when the Scar came to fall, the Blood flew out with 
the ſame Violence as on the Day of the Operation; which 
bas put the Artiſts of our Profe ſſion on the ſearch ot gentler 
Ways than that of Fire, i 

They have therefore invented the Vitriol Button, which is 
made of a little bit of broken Vitriol wrapt up in a little Cot- 


Vitrisl But. ton. We prepare three or four of theſe, which we lay on the 


von,. 


Orifices of the Veſſels which are cut, one after another: This 

Vitriol diſſolving by the Rumidity of the Blood, burns and cau- 

teriſes where- ever it touches, and by the Scar which it makes 

ſtops the Blood: This is the Method uſed at the Hotel- Dieu at 

Paris in all Amputations, But this Scar ſhares the ſame "me 
| wit 
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with. Vith chat produced by Fire, for coming to fall off, the Blood 
may eſcape out; wherefore we retard its Fall as long as we 
in, and the Chirurgeons which make uſe of this way ought 
o have theſe Buttons ready every time they dreſs the Patient, 


d part 


Tren'd, 


place Wo order to apply them whenever the Blood iſſues out. 

| Part; There being no abſolute Certainty in either of . theſe two Of the Li- 
lteries it ways, the modern Chirurgeons have invented the Liga- gature 7 
ds fall ure of the Veſſels, arid tried Experiments which have ſucceed- the Veſſels 


in and Ned; fo that with a threaded Needle they ſtop the Blood more 4? preſent 
vg fe. certainly than with Fire or Vitriol, which cannot produce Scars #ſed. | 
which without d the Sufferer ts extream Pain, from which | 
for us they at preſent fave the poor Patients, which without that en- | 
e, be- dure enough. This Ligature is made two ways; the firſt, by | 
e far. pinching the end of the Artery with a Crow's Bill, or a pair 
nture of Nippers, with a Ring to cloſe them, which we call a Va- 
let 4 Patin; They flip on the Inſtrument as far as to the Arte- Manner of | 
n we ry, 4 Thread prepared and noos d, and faſten it with a double doing it. ö 
is to Knot; and that it may not be ſhoy'd off the end of the Arte- 
ye on ry by the continual Pulſations ot the arterial Blood, there is ; 
Limb to beat one of the ends of the Thread a threaded Needle, g 
done which they run through a- croſs the Body of the Veſſel, after 
d, by which they ſecure the Ligature by tying ſome Knots. The 
that WF {cond fort of Ligature conſiſts of two ſtrait Needles threaded 
n his with the lame Thread which is well wax d: One of theſe they 
Chi- run through above, and cloſe to the Artery, and the other below 
50d ; and cloſe to that Veſſel; then to make them come out at the 
by Knee-Pan, two Fingers breadth above the Incifion which has 
been made, and a half Finger's brgadth diſtant from each o- 
they ther: They tie the two ends of thè Thread one near the other 
riers on a {mall Bolſter, in ſuch manner that the Veſſels are clos'd 
red by the Nooſe made by the Thread, and the Blood certainly 
ke 2 ſtopt; we are withal to take care the Nooſe of the Thread 
tin; don't take hold of the Nerve which is cut, which by being ſo 
bon tightly drawn together, would occaſion convulſive Motions, and 
'eſ- a balpitation of the Heart which would very ſenſibly afflict the 
the Patient. : ; 
ain, By the Deſcription I have juſt been giving of theſe three 
zith ways of ſtopping the Blood, I doubt not in the leaſt but that 
ich you will decide in favour of the laſt, as the leaſt painful and 
tler molt ſecure: Tis indeed that which I make uſe of in Ampu- 
tation, which I am now going to demonſtrate, examining in 
h is this and all other Caſes what is to be done before, during, and 
ot- atter the Operation. 
i Before the Operation we are to prepare the Apparatus, which Diſoſition 
his 


conſitts of whatever is neceſſary toits Performance, which we of the Ap- 


ought to have perfectly ready laid on a Baſin, that we may paratus. 
have nothing to ask for, and may take every thing as we want 
it. The Preparatives are numerous, for we are to double the 
number of Pledgets, Aſtringems and Bolſters, that nothing 
| e | may . 
* 
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may be wanting; and all this requiring time, tis to be dons 
out of the Patient's Preſence, that he may not be terrified 
— 3 fight of ſo much Lint, and fo many Bolſters and 
nds, 
In what it This Apparatus comprehends three things; Firſt of all, the 
conſiſts, Inſtruments to cut off the Leg; ſecondly, whatſoever is neceſ- 
ſary to ſtop the Blood; thirdly, whatever is requiſite to dreſ 
the Patient. For the firſt, there muſt be two Bolſters to lay 
under the Ligatures, viz, a long and a circular one, a double 
Wrench to cloſe it the better, a very ſtrong Ligature to fix 2 bis 
Finger's breadth above the place where we intend to make the vin 
Inciſion, a great crooked Knife, which is not to have any Edge Wi the 
on its back, that the Chirurgeon may preſs upon it with his Ley 
Left-hand to expediate the Inciſion, a large bi to cut off Tit 


the Fleſh betwixt the two Bones and the Perioſteum, in caſe we 
that the crooked Knife has not done it, a good Saw well fil'd ſid 
or ſharpen'd, and a little greas d, that it may make quick Diſ. th 
patch in ſawing the Bone. Secondly, to ſtop the Blood, there ly 
muſt be a Crane's-Bill Pincers, on which is fixed a noos'd th 
Thread, another pair of Nippers, with a Ring. to cloſe it, 
when it holds the end of the Artery, Needles, wax'd Thread, lo 
. {mall Bolſters, Aſtringents compoſed of Bole Armenia, Terra f 
Compoſiti- Sigillata, Sanguis Draconis, &c. powder'd and incomporated with tl 
on of A- the Whites of Eggs, with which Preparation we are to cover F 
Aringents. the Pledgets, as alſo with three or four Buttons of Vitriel in 


caſe of Neceſſity. Thirdly, to dreſs the Patient, we mult 
have three ſmall ſquare Bolſters to lay on the ends of the Vel- 
ſels, two Ylegets dipt in Spirit of Wine to lay on the Bones 
which are cut, a numerous quantity of Pledgets charged with 
Aſtringents, with which we are to cover the whole Wound, 
a Stopple made of two about the ſize of the bottom of a Plate, 
to take in the whole Stump, and cover'd with Aftringents; 2 
Bladder, at the bottom of which are Aſtringent Powders, and 
which is cleft-to clap the Stump into it, a large Plaiſter and 
Bolſter cut like a Maltheſe Croſs, four long Bolſters of half an 
Ell long, and two Fingers breadth broad, a Band roll'd up at 
one end, another of four or five Ells long, of the breadth of 
four Fingers, and roll'd up at both ends, in order to make the 
Bandage which we call the Cap of Maintenance, and ſeveral 
Napkins for neceſſary Occaſions. 
Situation We are to cauſe the Patient to be ſeated on the edge or end 
of the Par of the Bed, held up by a Servant, who kneels behind him, and 
tient. on whoſe Stomach he leans; we cauſe a Servant to fit allo on 
that fide of the Patient on which we are to perform the O. 
ration, who graſping with his two Hands the lower part of 
the Thigh, draws the Skin upwards as much as poſſibly he can, 
whilſt the Operator is fixing on the Ligatures : We wrap the 
Leg round with the Napkin D, as it were as far as the Place 


where we arc going to make the Iuciſion, and cauſe it 1 
e 
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eld by a third Servant placed direaly oppoſite to the Patient, 
neeling on one Knee, and holding it up a convenient heighth: 
\ fourth Servant is charged with Inftruments, and placed next 
he Operator, and the Apparatus for the dreſſing is held by a- 
nother Servant: Nor can we be without a ſixth, who is to o- 
bey the Orders of the Operator; ſothat a great many Servants 
are neceſſary on theſe Occaſions. | | 

The Operator is to encourage the Patient, and havirg given 
him half a Glaſs of Wine, to enable him the better to endure 
his Pain, ke is to place himſelf betw¾ixt his Legs, becauſe ha- 
ving the two Bones to ſaw at the ſame time, this Situation is 
the moſt convenient, whether he is to cut off rhe right or lett 
Leg: If he was placed on the outſide, he muſt ſaw the Os- 
Tibis the firſt, and afterwards the Perona, which being very 
weak, might break or ſplinter, rather than ſtand ſawing : Be- 
ſides, ſawing the two Bones one after another, would render 
the Operation longer, and the Patient's Sufferings conſequent- 
ly more tedious. All things thus diſpoſed, let's now ſce how 
the Operation is to be managed. 


We begin with the Bolſter E, which is about half a Foot Manage- 
Jong, narrow and thick, which we lay on the Knee-pan, and ment of the 
ſuffer it to deſcend as low as the place where we are o make Operation, 


the ſecond Ligature: We lay another circular kc Iſter F, three 
Fingers breadth above the Knee, which paſſes over the upper 
part of the long one, in order to compreſs the Veſſels. On 
this laſt Bolſter we fix the Ligature G, which is to compoſe 
the Wrench, and through this Ligature we thruſt the ſmall 
Sticks HH, one on the infide, and the other on the ourfide of 
the Thigh, and turn them till we find the Thigh ſufficiently 
ſtrain d. and then give theſe two Sticks to he held by the Ser- 
vant which before draw 'd up the Skin of rhe Thigh. We 
there take a ſecond Ligature I, which we fix three Fingers 
breadth below the Knee, in order to con ain the Skin and the 
Muſcles in the time of Inciſion; we take up the ends of this 
Ligature, after having roll'd it two or three times and tied Its 
ticking them in below the under part or th- long Buliter, by 
reaſon that if we left them to hang down, hey might do hurt 
in the time of the Incifion. We then immediately rake with 
our Right-hand the crooked Knife K,. which we thruit under 
the Leg; and fixing it on the Criſta of the Tiba, prets on 
its Back with our Left-hand, then d ſcending under the Leg, 
and remounting by the inſide till it comes to he place waere 
we began, which makes a circular luciſion, we cut all h. Fleſh 


to the Bones: We then quit he Knite, 1nd ake the benkmie 
IL. with which we cut de Fleſh bet wixt he two Bones, and 
repats the ſaid Penkuite around the 1 i614, ro cut the Ferioſte- 
um, it noi already cut, becaulc it. che Je hot the Saw ſhuu'd 


de forced io war the Ferioſt eu, and the Ficlh Which occupies 


+ Þ2 
is. 


—— 
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the Space betwixt the two Bones, twou'd augment the Pat 
ent's Pain. 

A ſingular Some Practicioners will have us take a bit of Linnen, tex 
Practice. it at one end, ſo that tis in three ends; that the two lit end; 
may paſs betwixt the Lips of the Wound, whilft that which i 
not remains below, and that whilſt we are fawing the Bones 
we cauſe a Servant to draw up theſe three ends of the Band; 
they pretend that by this we gain two Advantages ; one is, that 
by repulſing the Fleſh we draw the Saw higher, which pre- 
vents the ends of them coming out beyond the Fleſh after the 
Operation; and the other is, that this Linnen preventing the 
Saw touching the Fleſh, the Patient is thereby ſpar'd the er- 
during a great deal of Pain, and the rather, ſay they, becauſe 

the Operation is not hereby retarded one minute. 
Manner of | With the Saw M we do our utmoſt to ſaw the Bones with 
Sawing. all poſhble Expedition, having once fix'd it on, and the Left. 
hand laid on the Leg, we draw the Saw gently till we find it 
has dented in; when we find it has entred the Bone we go fa- 
ſter, and very faſt when ve find it in the Body of the Bone. If 
he who holds the Leg ſhould raiſe ir higher at that time, he 
would ſtop the Saw, and hinder its going, for which reaſon be 
is to be directed to lower it, to facilitate the paſſage of that 


Inſtrument, that it may freely paſs and repaſs without any in- 
terruption. 


What to be The Leg being ſeparated, we immediately take off the Li- la 
done after gature below the Knee, and taking the Crows-bill Pincers N, or 
the Opera- or thoſe mark d O, which are provided with a Ring to ſhut Pl 
tion. them when they hold the Veſſel; on each of theſe Pincers : 


there is a nooſed Thread QQ. ready to bind up the Veſſel, and 
at the end of theſe Threads a Needle RR. We order the Ser. A 
vant which holds the Wrench to ſlacken it a little, in order to 6 
diſcover by the ftreaming of the Blood the Situation of the Vel- 8 
ſels, avoiding the placing our ſelves directly oppoſite to the 
Stump, unleſs we would have the Blood fly into our Face, but 
keeping a little on one ſide: Having got hold of the Veſſels with 
the Pincers, we intruſt that Inſtrument in the Hands of a Ser- 
vant to be held, whilſt we fix the Ligature as is above hinted. 
If we cannot get hold of the Veſſel, then with the two Needles 
SS, threaded with the ſame Thread T, run along by its ſides 
and drawn out under the Knee-pan, we ſecure it by tying the 
two ends of the Thread on a Bolſter V, as I have already told 
you : Or-we may by a third Method maſter the Veſſel, which 
is by taking a courſe crooked Needle, which we are to thread, 
and d run it into the Veſſel at one fide and draw it out on the 
other, taking into the ſtitch a little of the Fleſh, and tying the 
two ends of the Thread on a Bolſter, by which means we ſoon 
ſtop the Blood, as | have my ſelf, and ſeen others ſeveral times 
do the ſame in the Army-Hoſpitals. The Ligature being thus 
made, we a ſccond time order the looſening of the Re 
a 
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nd if the Blood ceaſes to iſſue out, we for that time content 
ur ſelves with the Operation: But if the Ligature happens 


o fail, we have recourſe to the three Vitrioline Buttons 


XXX. 


'Tis needleſs to preſcribe the allowing the Evacuation of a The arte- 


a certain quantity of Blood to diſgorge the Part; for notwith- rial Blood 


ſtanding the utmoſt Care of the Operator to ſtop the Flux, to be im- 
there will iſſue out always too much of that Liquor: All that mediately 
which was-in the Leg is loſt, and almoſt all the Veins of the fopped, 
Thigh empty themſelves, as well during the Operation, as 

after tis finiſhed, without its being in our power to hinder it; 

wherefore that quantity is ſufficient, without our voluntary ſuf- 

fering any more to run out, which can be only thearterial Blood, 

the loſs of which would rather enfeeble than relieve the Patient: 

Wherefore vve are, as ſoon as we poſſibly can, to ſtop it by Li- 

gature, and preſerve the ſtrength and vigour of the Patient. 

After the Operation the Patient is to be dreſs'd, which we Dreſſing of 
are to perform with great diligence; all things being ready to the Patient. 
that end, we direct the Servant which holds the Wrench to | 
keep it tight during the Dreſſing, that the impulſe of the Blood 
don't extend beyond the Ligature, which is not able to reſiſt it. 
unleſs ſuſtain'd by the whole Apparatus; and thus we begin the 
Dreſſing, with applying two little ſquare Bolſters Y Y, 1n order 


S to ſuſtain it againſt the Pulſations of the arterial Blood. We 


lay on the two ends of the Bones two little flat Pledgets moiſt- 
ned in Spirit of Wine, and cover all the Fleſh with the thick 
Pledgets 44 44, charg'd with —— over them 
the tow Stopple 5, which covers the Stump, which we are to 
force into the Bladder d. ſlit on purpoſe for that end, and fur- 
niſhed with aſtringent Powders : We then lay on the Plaiſter e, 
cut or ſlit at the four Corners, fixing its middle part on the 
Stump, and cauſing its four Ends to come over the whole 
Knee, next to which is to follow the large Bolſter f, ſhap'd in 
the fame manner, and then the four long Belſters gg gg. the 
middle Parts of the three firſt of which are laid on the end of 
the Stump, repreſenting the Figureof a Star, and the fourth is 
to be more than once circularly roll'd about the Stump, and 
withal take in and faſten the fix ends of the three firſt. 

Before we fix the Bandages we bend the Knee a little, in Fixing of 
order to reduce the Stump to a Poſture proper to reſtit ſelf on the Ban- 
a wooden Leg; we then take the Band #4 roll'd at one end gages. 
only, which we circularly roll about the Stump; when having 
paſt the Knee, we roll it once over the Stump, then reaſcend- 
ing and thus aſcending alternatively, we continue till the whole 
Band is rolled up, when we faſten the end with a Pin. We 


next take the Baud rolled at both ends A, and in each Hand 


holding one end, we apply the middle tothe Stump, and rolling 

the two ends upwards, we leave one of them to make ſeve 

circular turns, cauſing it to be held by a Servant whilſt we 
| | carry 
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carry the other over the Stump, and return on the Knee, in 
order to be engaged by a freſh circular roller, and ſoon after 
again croſs over the Stump, and proceed in the ſame courſe till 
we come to the end of the Band; and becauſe this ſort of 
Bandage is one of thoſe applied to the Head, it is called a Cape. 
line, from Caput, a Head, we then take off the Wrench or 
Circular Winch; but the end of the Band which has been circularly 
Bandages, rolled about the Knee, being not ſo ſoon rolled up as that which 
is wound around the remaining Stump, we roll it circularly 
about the lower part of the Thigh, after having laid under it a 
very thick Bolſter, which reſting on the Veſſels, ſomewhat 
flackens the impetuous courſe of the Blood towards the Liga. 
ture, 
How to lay The Bands being well faſten'd with Pins, we put the Patient 
the Patient to Bed, placing under his Knee-pan one or two Pillows to ke 
in his Bed. up the Stump in a raiſed poſture, and cauſe it to be held upby 
a Servant with one Hand, whilſt with the other he holds faſt 
the Knee, for ſeveral Days, in order, by this preſſure, to hinder 
the iſſuing out of the Blood, and the looſning of the Bands, as 
alſo to give notice to the Chirurgeon if the Blood happens to 
eſcape out and run through the Ligatures. We are to order 
the Patient Broth, to bleed him two or three hours after, and 
confine him to a ſtrict Diet. | | 
Taking off We are not to take off this Dreſſing in two or three Days, 
the Dreſ. but rather ſtay longer if we fear an Hemorrhage at the Dreſ- 
ſong. ſing ; we gently take off the Pledgets, beeauſe the Thread of 
the Ligature may happea to ſtick to it: We may then diſpence 
with the uſe of the Bladder, it being no longer neceſſary to co- 
ver the Pledgets with Aſtringents, bur in their ſtead we are to 
ſubſtitute other coverings, conſiſting of ſome digeſtive Remedy, 
in order to bring the Wound to Suppuration, If the Part is 
gangren'd, we are to encourage the Digeſtive, and by the uſe 
| of ſpirituous Remedies vivifie or quicken the Wound, and clear 
Continu- away the Corruption; we then continue Dreſſing it with Mun- 
ance of the dicatives, Incarnatives and Deſiccatives; we then lay no Oint- 
Dreſſing, ment on the ends of the Bones, but only Pledgets moiſten'd 
in Spirit of Wine, in expectation of their crumbling off, or 
Exfoliation. And when that is over, we endeavour to cica- 
triſe the Wound, which is not eaſily done, becauſe being round 
the Scar muſt of neceſſity grow from the Circumference to the 
: middle Point or Center. | 
The Pains Almoſt all the Patients who have had an Arm or a Leg cut 
which the off, complain of feeling a pain in the Part which they have 
Patient loſt; ſomerimes they tell us tis their great, and at other times 
feels in the their little Toe, which prevents their Sleeping; and I have met 
lo Mem- with ſome Patients who have told me, that thoſe ſorts of Pains 
ber. were more inſupportable than thoſe of the Wounds. | 
Some Chirurgeons blame the uſe of the Hog's Bladder, al- 
ledging that it hinders the diſcovering when the Blood * 
au 
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out of the Veſſels, becauſe it retains it all: Others aſſert, that 
we ought to uſe it for that very reaſon, becauſe this extrava- 
{red and detained Blood mixing with the aſtringent Powders, ' 
forms a ſort of Cement which ſtops the Veſſels, and prevents 
the Hamorrhage. . 

Some Authors will have us, after the Amputation, to run a The uſe of 
Needle and Thread through the Skin of the upper Part of the the Hog's 
Stump, and then likewiſe do the ſame to the under Part, in Bladder 
order to tie the two ends of the Thread together; that we do and the 
the ſame alſo from the Right to the Left fide, fo that theſe Needle con- 
Threads croſſing each other over the Wound, may draw the troverted. 
Skin nearer together, and prevent the Fleſh remaining too much 
uncovered and expoſed, But this Practice is not approved by 
all Chirurgeons, becauſe that when the Operation is well per- 
formed, the Skin, the Fleſh, and Bones are all equally Cut, fo 
that tis putting the Patient to freſh Pain by theſe four Stitches 
of the Needle; and, fay they, if the Skin leaves the Fleſh too 
naked, a proper Bandage may remedy that Inconvenience. 

One of our Predeceſſors imagined he had met with a won- Amputa- 
dertul Diſcovery, when he propoſed to us the performing the tion with 4 
Amputation with a great Knite heated red hot: He tells us, burning 
that by this merhod we kill two Birds with one Stone, that Knife. 
is, that we make the Inciſion, and cauteriſe the Veſſels at the 
lame time; but no Practicioner has yet approved or follow'd 
his Method. | 

Botal deſcribes another way of cutting off a Leg; he will Amputa- 

have us fix it betwixt two Butchers Chopping-Knives, faſten'd tion with 
and ſet in two wooden Blocks; on the edge of the undermoſt Chopping- 
we are to lay the Leg, which dene, he will have us let the Knives. 
o her ſlide along a Groove and fall on ir, affirming that theſe two' 
Chopping-Knives ſeparate the Fleſh and the Bones quicker than 
the Saw : He adds, that ſeveral Legs have been thus cut off, 
and the Patients well cured without ſuffering in the Operation 
any more than a light pain. 

don't introduce theſe various Opinions here, to excite you 
to reduce them to practice, but only to inform you of the 
different Sets which from time to time ſtart up in Chirurgery 
is in all other Profeſſions : I ſhall now draw towards a Con- 


| Culion of this Article, which 1 ſhall end with a recital of an 


Experiment try d on the Amputatioa of a Thigh in the Inva- 


| lies twenty Years ſince. 


One Rabel, whom I have already mentioned, propoſed to Rabel; Ex- 
the King and Monſieur Louvoy a ſtyptick Water, which he pre- periment. 
tended to be of wonderful and infallible efficacy for the ſtop- 


ping all forts of Hemerrhages, and that no wounded Man in 
bis Majeſty's Armies need dye of the loſs of Blood, if this Wa- 
er was apply'd. He defired leave to try ſome Experiments, to 
convince the whole World ot the Excellence of his IN 
A 
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and ſo perſecuted Monſieur de Louvoy, that he obtained his con. 
ſent to make a trial on a Soldier in the Invalides, whoſe Thiph 
was to be cut off, Monſieur d Cheſne, firſt Phyſician to th! 
Princes, was preſent, with ſeveral other Phyſicians and Chiryr. 
geons, at the Amputation, which was performed by the Chi. 
Turgeon of that Hoſpital. The Patient was delivered to Rabel 
who had prepared his Apparatus his own way; he applied his 
Remedy in the manner he had propoſed, and made ule of ſuch 
Bandages he thought neceſſary to ſtop. the Blood 5 but he' had 
ſcarce done before the Blood vilibly pierc d through all th 
Band. He was obliged to take of this Apparatus, in order to 
clap on another Dreſſing; he doubled the Doſe of the Water, 
and did his beſt to ſtop up the Part, but the Blood continually 
running out, the Patient died under his Hands, and in the pre- 
ſence of all who were there, A Report was made to the 


7 forbidden any more making uſe of his Water on ſevere Pe 
ties, 

When the Chirurgeon has been forced to cut off a Leg or u 
Arm to ſave the Lite of a wounded Patient, though he be per. 
fectly cured, he is yet unable to go, by the loſs of the Part 
which was neceſſary to the performance of that Function: Ti 
not then enough for a Chirurgon to have drawn him out of the 


Grave, he muſt by his Induſtry add an Organ in compoſitian 
and uſe like the former. 


Of the Pro- This Operation is rank'd under the fourth and laſt Species a 


ſthelis. 


Chirurgical Operations, which we call Proſtheſss, or Protaſi 
from Pros, before, and titein, to put, hinting that by means of 
this Operation we fix and add to the Body. an Inſtrument in the 
place of ſome Part which it has loſt : We draw. two Advan-Wi © 
tages from this Addition, the firſt is Ornamental, as when we: 
fix in an artificial Eye or Tooth; the ſecond, is for Neceſlity 
as when we add a wooden Arm or Leg; and 'tis particularly 
this laſt Species of Proſieſes which is neceſſary, ſince without it 
help the Man can't act. | 
Every one knows how a wooden Leg ought to be made it 
order to go with it; the laſt Wars have reduced ſeyeral Perſoni 
to a neceſſity of wearing it: I ſhall only hint to you, that! 
ought to be proportion'd to the ſize of the other Leg, that it 
upper part is to be hollow, to comprehend the lower part 
of the Thigh; that it muſt have Ribbans or Tapes to tye and 
faſten it to the Thigh; that it muſt be provided with a {mal 
Cuſhion at the place where the Knee lies, that the Part ma 
not be hurt by the hardneſs of the Wood, which is not to be 
brittle, but firm and ſtrong for the ſecurity of the Wearer. 


The wooden When we would adjuſt its Shape, we are to cauſe one to be 
Leg and its cut by a Carver, of the ſame Figure with the other, obſerving 


uſe. 


the Dimenſions exactly; on this we put a Shooe and Stocken 4 
on the other, and it it reaches up to the Thigh, the Knee i 
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ing cut, we may make it bend when we fit, by taking away 
one Ring or Ferrel, and putting it in again when we would 
go. An Officer of the Army was ſo habituated to his wooden 
Leg, that he mounted en Horſeback, and expoſed himſelf to 
all the utmoſt Dangers which offer'd : He received a Muſquet- 
ſhot in it, which broke it, and cried out to the Enemy that 


he was herridly diſappointed, for he had another in his Port- 
mantua. 

About a Year fince the Reverend Father Sebaſtian, a Car- 
melite-Friar, and one of the Honorary Academicians of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, preſented an artificial Arm made of Tin, and 
frd with ſeveral Springs, by means of which he promiſed, 
that being faſten'd to the Stump, the Patient might lead a Horſe, 
Write, and perform the ſame Functions as with the natural 
Hand: He aſſures us, that the ſole Motion of the Stump ſet 
the Springs at work, and would make the Patient move the 
Fiſt and Fingers as he pleaſed, This Machine was not per- 
fected when twas preſented to the Academy: If it anſwers his 
Promiſes, the maim'd Perſons cannot pay him a ſufficient Tri: 
bute of Praiſes, 
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Of the Ope- Y the word Varix we underſtand a Dilatation of the Veins | 
ration for which requires an Operation to Cure it; which we call 
the Varix. Kirſotomie, which is derived from Kir/o;, which ſigniſies 4 
Varix, and temnein, to cut; and is the making of an Orifice in 
the Varices, or «dilated and ſwoll'n Veins. 
TwoCanſes Our Authors aſſign two Cauſes of the Varix ; the one Inter- 
of this In- nal, when the Blood becomes too groſs, by the acquiſition of a 
diſpoſition, too denſe conſiſtence, and conſequently cannot glide in the 
Veins, but ſtopping in ſame of their Branches coagulates, and 
thereby hinders the Paſſage of that which follows it, which 
continually preſſing in order to force its way, dilates the * 
'bs 
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The other an External Cauſe, is, that when by ſome Strain 

or violent Effort the Blood has extended the Membranes of a 

Vein, and forced them to form a ſmall] Purſe which allows 

them ſpace and liberty. If theſe Indiſpoſitions happen'd as fre- 

quently to Men as Women, and twas not obſervable that we 

only find them on the Thighs and Legs of rhoſe who have had 

Children, we ſhould admit theſe two Cauſes, But the Parices 

being the Effects of Pregnancy, we are not to hunt after any 

other Cauſes, beſides the Tumour produced by the Matrix 

when it contains a Child, whoſe ponderous preſſure on the 

lliac Veins hinders the Blood which reaſcends from the lower 

Parts entring the Vena Cava. | 

The Veins of the Thighs and Legs much more abound with Numerous 
Valves than thoſe of other Parts; they are ſo many Steps which Valvules ef 
ſerve to help the aſcenſion of the Blood, and facilitate its re- the Veins of 
turn to its Source, When the courſe ot the Blood is ſtopped by the Thighs. 
the tenſion of the Matrix, it lies heavy on the(- Valvules, di- 
lates them, avd produces ſmall Tumours of a Violet Colour, 
which we ſee riſe from place to place, along the lower Extre- 
mities which we call the Varix, or Varices. 

They are known by their Colour, which is a brown Violet, Signs of the 
and by thruſting a Finger on the Tumour: When *tis produced Varix. 
from Blood, it diſappears becauſe tis driven along the Veſſel, . 
but returns as ſoon as our Finger is taken off, They are al- 


| ways more ſwell'd in the Evening than the Morning. becauſe 


the Blood, when we are up, finds more difficulty to reaſcend 
in a direct Line than when we are laid down; that Yoſture 
being the moſt eaſie one for that Liquid to continue its Courſe. 
If then any Patient, by a too wide Dilatation of the Blood, be- 
gins to be in Pain, or the Veſſel burſts by an extream Tenſion, 
weare to undertake the Cure. | 
Chirurgery preſents us with three ways of remedying this Three ways 
Inconvenience. The firſt is, by the Application of ſuch Aftrin- of Curing 
gents as are ſufficient to contract the too much extended Mem- it. 
branes of the Vein; of this ſort are the fineſt Meal, Bean Flower, 
the Powders of Bole- Armoniac, of Sanguis Draconis, and Terra 
Sigillata incorporated with the White of an Egg, and ſpread 
on the bit of Linnen A, which is to roll around the Leg, and 
be left there long without removal; or elſe the Enplaſtrum ad 
Hernia, or Rupture-Plaiſter, which is a ſtrong 4ltringent, 
The Second is by Bandage, which is two ways performed; Two Me- 
either with the Roller or rolling Band B, about three Fingers tds of the 
breadth, and three Ells long, which we begin at the Foot by ſecond, 
a Stirrup, and continue by ſwathing up to the Knee, having 
laid on a large Bolſter C, moiſten'd in ſome ſtyptie Water D, 
on the riſing Swellings of the Veins, in order to preſs the 
beavier on thoſe Places than any others : The other way is the 
making a fort of fine Boot, or ſtrait Stocking E, either ot courſe 
Lianen or Dog's-Skin, which reaches from the Ankle to the 
Ee 3 Knee, 
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Knee, is cut in proportion to the Shape of the Leg, and pro- 
vided with Oilet-holes F, to Lace it on the out-fide of the 
with the Lace G: This Bandage being tight laced, is worn 
under the Stockings in the Day-time, and left on in the Night 
without ineommoding the Leg. I prefer this laſt way to the 
former, becauſe its Compreſſion is equal, it cannot looſen or 
{lip, and that we are not obliged to take it off, and put it on 
oftner than we pleaſe; and as for the former, th” never ſo 
veel! faſten'd, the Circumvolutions continually flip up and down 
at the putting on, or pulling off the Shoes, which obliges us 
frequently to roll them a-freſh, The third way is by Inciſion, 
which conliſts in the making of an Orifice on the Varix to e- 
vacuate it, which is alſo performed two ways. 

The firſt of which is that of opening the Varix with the 
Bleeding Lancet H, making the Orifice longways in the Vein, 
ſomewhat larger than that in Bleeding, in order to evacuate 
all the Blood contained in the Tumour; and if any of it beclot- 
ted to get it out, and lay Aſtringents on the part, or the ſmall 


Leaden Plate I, to bind it up well, and leave it a long time un- 


touch'd, that is for ſame Months, if the Patient is no longer 
incommoged with it. 

The ſecond method is very Ancient, but little practis'd; tis 
to mark with the Ink K, the Skin on the Varix, for the 
length of three Fingers breadth, and then by Pinching raiſe it 
up, to hold one fide, and cauſe the other to be held by a Ser- 
vant, then with the Inciſion Knife L, to cut the Skin at the 
mark'd place, and having looſen'd it to diſſect with the Pen- 
knife M, or the Tooth-pick N, the varicous Veſſels; to run 
under them the Needle O, threaded with the two Threads P P, 
to cut the Threads near the Needle, and flip the one above the 
Varix, and the other below it, and tie them a large Inch di- 
Rant from each other, in order to leave room to cut the Vein 
betwixt the two Threads with the Sciflars Q. or to leave it 
whole as we think fit. Wedreſs this Wound like others, lay- 
ing on it the little Pledget R, cover'd with a defenſative 
for the firſt Day, then the Plaiſter 8, the Bolſter T, and rol- 
ling it up with the Bandage with two ends V, to keep it 
tight: We procure its Suppuration by a Digeſtive, afterwards 
in time expect the falling of the two Threads, and cleanſe, in- 
carnate and cicatriſe the Wound. 

I wonder that the Ancients did not order the application of 
the actual Cautery to the Veins, as is practis'd to Horſes, but 
contented themſelves with a potential one; for they adviſe us 
to lay a great Stone on the Varix, that when the Scar is talln 
off, we may procure the Generation of ſound Fleſh to fill up 
the vacuity in the Purſe of the Varix, and tell us it's a certain 
way of curing it. 


of 
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Of all theſe Methods the beſt is the ſtreight Stocking; for 
if we ſhould very much rely on Aſtringents, and would make 
uſe of them, they would prove of little effect, if not ſuſtain d 
by Bandage; and beſides, if a Leg were interſpers'd with ſe- 
veral Varices, a good well made Bandage would equally preſs 
on, and take them all in, and may alone Cure it without any 
other aſſiſtance. 

But if the Varix is ſuch an one as abſolutely requires open- 
ing, I adviſe doing it the plain way with the Lancet, and not 
by that cruel and painful Operation taught and practis'd by the 
Ancients, The ſimple Incifion preſerves the uſe of the Vein, 
| which may, when the Orifice is once healed up, again afford to 
the Blood its ordinary Road ; but by the old way, the Liga- 
tures cutting the Vein, the Blood is deprived of that Channel, 
tho' that Liquor has occaſion for all its ways to return to its 
ſource, and the conſequences of retrenching any of them can- | 
not but be fatal. | | 


FicuRE XLIX, For the BLEEDING of the 
FOOT. 
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Haye been endeavouring to inſtruct you in whatever re- Bleeding of 

ares to Bleeding in general, I have ſhew'd you how to the Foot 
per'orm that of the Arm; and if I have not yet mentioned different 
that of the Foot, which I have deferr d to this Day, *twas for from that 
0 Reaſons, one of which is that 'tis perform'd on à part of che 
Nich is deſtin'd for the Subject of this Day's Operations ; and Arm. 
tae 0ther, becauſe *tis accompanied with very different Circum- 
rev from that of the Arm, which required a ſeparate Ar- 
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The firſt particular; in which this ſort of Phlebotomy differ; 
from the other, is the time of performing it; that of the Arm 
is to be done in the Morning, and that on the Foot in the E. 
vening; the firſt requifes Reſt, and the other Action before ti 


perform' d. This muſt be underſtood when the time is in our 


choice, for in a preſſing neceſſity both of them are to be per. 
formed at any Hour of the Day. *Tis not without reaſon, that 
the Morning is choſen to bleed in the Arm, it being really the 
beſt time, becauſe the Blood having freely circulated whilſt the 
Patient reſted in his Bed, the Veins riſe the better, and the 
Blood flies out the brisker when the Vein is open d. *Tis al- 
ſo more proper to bleed in the Bed than up, becauſe the 
warmth of the Bed contributes more to the performance of 
that Operation, than cooling after being riſen; but on the con- 
trary, in Bleeding of the Feet, the Patient is to walk firſt, that 
the Blood deſcending into that part, may raiſe and diſcover the 
veins, and may iſſue out more plentifully, than it would if 
the part had been reſted. Daily Experience proves what fay, 
and every Body when he pulls off his Shoes at Night finds 
the Veins of his Foot more riſen than they were in the Morning 
when he role. 

Theſe Bleedings alſo differ in the manner of their perfor- 
mance; we bleed the Foot in warm Water, but don't treat the 


Arm ſo; this is done to raife the Veins, which being farther 


trom the Heart, are leſs than thoſe of the Arm: *Tis the ſame 
with Branches of Trees which are thickeſt neareſt the Trunk 
of the Tree, and diminiſh in proportion to their diſtance from 
it, wherefore we make uſe of hot Water to the Foot, to ſup- 
ply the ſmallneſs and diſtance of the Veins. 

As ſoon as we are entred the Patient's Chamber, we are to 
order ſome Water to be heat, if it be not provided before we 
come: Whilſt that is doing, we are to prepare another Veſſel 
to perform the Operation, in which we ſpread à Napkin for 


ncatneſs ſake, that the Feet may not touch the bottom, which 


is commonly of Wood or Copper, as a Tub or Kettle; and for 
the greater neatneſs we are to lay another Napkin on the Vel- 
ſel, to ſtrain the Water thro' it, to clear it from any fowlnels 
which may have fallen into it whilſt heating. We are not to 
pertorm the Bleeding in the ſame Kettle in which the Wate! 
was heated, becauſe that having been on the Fire it would 
burn the Patient's Feet or Legs. The moſt convenient Veſſel 
are the Earthen Pots A, which the Ladies uſe to waſh thell 
Feet ; 555 that they are very clean, and therefore there 1s 
no need of ſpreading a Napkin at the bottom, they are allo ſo 
deep as to wet the Legs to the Knee, 

The Water being pour'd in before the approach of the ha- 
tient, the Chirurgeon is to examine whether it be of a pro- 
per warmth; obſerving withal, that tis to be a little hotter 
than it ougbt, becauſe it ſometimes has time to cool before ir 
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Patient has put his Feet into it, and with a little cold Water 
he can cool it to what degree he pleaſes, Thaugh one Foot 
is only to be bled, yet the Patient 1s to be obliged to put both 
into the Water, for three Reaſons; the firſt is, that 'tis more 
convenient to him to have them both in, than one only; the 
ſecond is, that the Blood runs more freely towards the lower 
Parts when they are both warm'd, than when only one is; and 
the third is, that if the Chirurgeon finds one of them too dif- 
ficult to be bled, the other is at hand, and he is at Liberty to 
chuſe the eaſieſt, without being obliged to put the other into 
the Water, and ftay *till 'tis warm'd, 

'Tis a Miſtake to believe that we ought rather to bleed one 
Foot than the other in ſome Diſtempers. The great Artery 
which receives the Blood from the Heart to diſpatch it through 
the whole Machine, divides it ſelf above the Os-ſacrum into 
two large Branches which go into the Thighs, and from thenee 
to the Legs; ſo that the Blood of both of them coming from 
the ſame Source, *tis indifferent which foot we take. For 
which reaſon, when the Patient asks the Phyſician who pre- 
{cribes the bleeding, on which Foot it is to be perfarmed, he 
ought to anſwer that which the Chirurgeon pleaſes, becauſe 
if the Foot which he preſcribes prove ſo difficult that tis 
impoſſible to bleed it, he will not conſent to the Chirurgeon's ta- 
king the other; or if he yields tv the Chirurgeon's Reaſons, 
'tis with Difficulty ; and if there do not reſult from that 
bleeding the good Effects which he propoſed, he aſcribes 
the Cauſe to this Alteration; and ſometimes being ebliged 
to perform it on the preſcribed Foot, it does not prove ſo well, 
nor ſo plentiful, becauſe the Veins are there too ſmall; where- 
if the Chirurgeon had been left to his Liberty to have per- 
formed it on the other Foot, the Veins were there perhaps lar- 
ger, and he had ſucceeded to the Patient's Wiſh. 


The Patient's Feet being inthe Water, we are to leave them pes aut ian 


there for ſome time to warm them, and in the mean time give 
order for the heating of more Water in a Pot or Skillet, that 
we may always be provided with hot Water, in caſe we hap- 
pen to be too long employed in queſt of the Vein, or to re- 
heat it, when the too tender Patient will not at firſt going in- 
to it bear it hot enough to raiſe the Vein. The Chirurgeon 
is to call for a Chair to ſeat himſelf directly oppelite to the 
Patient, lay a Towel folded ſeveral times double on his Knee, 
and rub down his Legs to facilitate the Deſcent of -the Blood 
towards the Foot. 

When the Chirurgeon believes the Veins ſufficiently riſen, 
he takes out of the Water the Foot which he deſigns to bleed, 
and having laid it on his left Knee it the right Foor, and on 
his right Knee if the left Foor, he wipes it with his Towel, 
and then puts on the Ligature B,. two Fingers breadth above 
the Ankles, drawing it but moderately tight ; he makes two 


Ee 4 Circum- 
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Circumvolutions as in the Arm, and ties it in a ſlip Knot to. 

wards the outward Ankle; then having felt whether the Vein; 

anſwer, he returns the Foot into the Water, where he lets i 

remain for ſame time. 

Of the Li- In demonſtrating the bleeding in the Arm, I hinted that the 
gature. Ligature ſhould be of woollen Cloth; but for that of the Foot, 
it muſt be of Scarlet Tape or Ribban, becauſe the Cloth being 

wetted, would {lacken, which the other will not; and a Cloth 

Ligature when we are forced to draw it hard certainly breaks, 

\ which proves very troubleſome, and retards the bleeding, whill 
the Chirurgeon is forced to hunt for another Ligature: Whill 

the Foot is in the Water this ſecond time, the Veins begin to 

ſwell, and in the Interim the Chirurgeon takes out of his Caſe 

the Lancet C, which he opens and puts in his Mouth, as in 


bleedivg of the Arm. ] 
Choice of He then takes up the Foot again, replaces it on his Knee, ver 
the Vein, and draws the Ligament harder to keep the Skin and the Vein per 
in the greater Subjection: And having obſerved the ſame Pre- Ph 
\ cautions with regard to the Light which are elſewhere hinted, ſes 
he fixes it to his Point of Sight, either within or without the ble 
Foot, as he finds moft convenient; after having examined the th 
Veins, he pitches on that which is the moſt apparent and m 
higheſt riſen, which is generally that call'd the Saphana, he on 
opens it either above or below the Ankle, without ſtriking e 
in * deep, for fear of pricking the Perioſteum, which is no: Wi 8 
far off. | 


Signs ofthe The vein being opened, he cauſes the Foot to be returned | 0 
quantity of into the Water. If he thinks the Ligature too tight, he ſnac- þ 
the Blood. kens it a little; but if the Blood flie out in an arched manner, 
e does not touch it, becauſe that is a Proof that *tis not too 
hard: He ſuffers the quantity of Blood preſcribed to run out, 
judging of it by the time it takes up, by the Colour of the 
Water being more or leſs red, and by the Tincture which the 
Corner of a Napkin dipt in that Water receives. About the 
end of the bleeding, we ſee ſwim on the Water ſmall white 
Bubbles, which are the Fibresof the Blood, from whence the 
red Liquor is ſeparated by the Water, which forming viſcous 
Globules like Bubbles, ſwim from one fide to the other, and 
ſtick to the Legs: When we ſee theſe appear, tis a certain 
fign chat we have taken a ſuilicient quantity of Blood, and 
that there 1s at leaſt three Porrengers full, We are then to 
looſen the Ligature whilſt the Foot remains yet in the Water, 
where we keep it ſome Moments to allow the vein time to 
empty it ſelt. 
Condu ci The Foot then drawn out of the Water and wip'd, we lay 
after ii. on the Orifice a ſmall ſquare Bolſter E, ſomewhat thick, and 
wich the Band F, a little longer than that for the Arm, we 
frame the Bandage, which we call the Stirrup, trom its being 
of that Shape, and the ſame which is repreſented in the 0 
vent 
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venth Plate of the firſt Demonſtration marked G. We then 
dry the other Foot, and return it into the Bed of the Patient, 
to whom we give a Glaſs of Water A immediately after the 
bleeding. | 

We = to keep the Blood, that the Phyſician, when he makes 
his Viſit, may judge of its Quality, and the Quantity drawn. 
When the Patients have a Sympathetical Faith, we may throw 
a Cup of cold Water H into their Blood.; if by this Rule the 
Blood which remains in the Veins may be heated, by mingling 
that which is come out of them with hot Water; by the ſame 
reaſon twill alſo be cooled by pouring cold Water into it: Tis 
eaſie to gratifie them on this Head, and cheaply cure their Ima- 
gination; then with the Napkin we dry the Lancet, and re- 


tire. 

[ ſhall conclude this Article of dideding of the Foot, by ad- 
vertiſing the young Chirurgeon, that he don't perform this O- 
peration on Maidens and Women, without the Advice of the 
Phyſician. Some of them feign a Suppreſſion of their Cour- 
ſes, or ſome other Diſeaſe, and ſend for a Chirurgeon to 
bleed them in the Foot with deſign to procure Abortion : But 
the Chirurgeon muſt not be caught in this Trap, and by too 
much Credulity comply with their Defires: Several Chirurge- 
ons have fallen into great Troubles on this Account, the World 
being reſolved to have them guilty (though innocent) of the 
Crime of ſome Wenches which miſcarried after theſe ſorts of 
Bleedings ; wherefore in this ſuſpicious Caſe, he ought never 
to perform this Operation without being backed by the Pre- 
{cription of a Phyſician. 
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FIGURE L. For DISTORTED FEET. 


III 


For diſtort- TE fee ſome Perſons whoſe Feet are wrong turv'd and 
ed and ie- diſtorted, which Misfortune does not only occafion: 
formedFeet Deſormity, but very much incommodes the Patients in walk: 

ing. Ot theſe, ſome have their Feet turned outwards, and 
Latin are called in Latin Valgi; ethers inwards, and are termed Va 
Names. ri, and both are vulgarly called Stump-fonted. 

Cauſes Theſe ſorts of Contorſions on the Feet proceed from tart 
of theſe Cauſes, either from the Birth, when a Child comes into the 
Diſtortions. World with miſhapen Feet, er by Aecident, as by a Luxation 

a Blow, or the Settlement of Humours which have form'd an 

Anchyloſis, or a contracted Habit, as when a Child is accu 

ſtomed to turn its Feet inward. When theſe ill Diſpoſition 

come by Birth, they are difficult to cure ; but when they ur 
cauſed by any ill Habit which the Child may have contradted, 
Remedies we may remedy them, by placing a little bit of Paſte-board 
when natu- A, to incline the Foot to return to its natural Shape; this 
ral, is to be faſtened with the ſmall Band B, drawn a little tight; 
and by the Care which the Nurſe is to take when ſhe dreſſe 

the Child, to place its Feet in a proper Poſture, and to fi 

them ſo by Bands which ſhe is ta draw tighter at the Feet 

than any oiker part: Whereas when the Infant is ill laped 

from its firſt Formation, (as it happened to one of my Rel 

tions, whoſe Mother, when with Child of him, look d ve!) 

carneſtly at a Beggar, whoſe Foot was turn d inwards, whenc 

he was born with a Foot like that of the Beggar) we in vail 

tried all ways without being able to correct the Deformi'y 


2 | and 


mw, © 
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And at preſent, my Relation which I juſt now mentioned, at 
She Age of thirty, has his Foot continued in the ſame Shape 
s he brought it into the World. | 


Bone, or an Anchyloſis occaſioned by a dried viſcous Humour, 
which deprives the Benes which compoſe it of their ordinary 
Motion, the Chirurgeon is to examine the Diſorder which he 
finds in the Part, and to make uſe of proper Remedies to mol- 
life the Ligaments and Scars cauſed by that irregular Forma- 
tion; of this ſort are frequent Fomentations of Tripe-Broth, 
oleaginous Frictions and Cataplaſmes, made with emollient and 
mucilaginous Herbs and Roots, as Marſh-mallows, Fenugreek, 
Linſeed boil'd in new Beer, or Oil of Lillies. During the uſe 
of theſe Remedies, we daily, by'a gentle Violence, attempt to 
move and turn the Foot, and apply ſtrong Paſteboards, wood- 
en Splinters, or thin Iron Plates, which we faſten with a Band, 
in order to hold the Foot in that Poſture to which we deſign 
to bring it. 

If by theſe we fear we can't attain our End, we have re- 
courſe to Machines or Engines, which are Leather or Iron 
Boots C, which we cauſe to be proportion'd to the Diſpoſiti- 
on of the Foot which we wou'd reduce; but it frequently hap- 


| 


1d and pening, that in theſe Boots made all in one piece we cannot 
alion : without Difficulty get the deformed Foot into them; or when 
walk: it is there, *tis neither equally nor ſufficiently compreſſed to 
5, and reſtore the Part to its former Shape; for which reaſon we are 


ed Vas then to make them cauſiſt of two pieces DD, like thoſe Caſes 
made for ſmall portable pieces of Plate, of unequal bulk in 
their Extent, to which theſe Caſes are proportion d, being di- 


vided, or opening longways, and ſhutting with ſmall Hooks: 


1 taree 
No the 
X4t100, 
Nd an 
accu- 
firions 


ey are of the Ligaments don't yield to theſe Remedies and Engines, 
acted, we are to ſend the Patients to Bourbon or Barrege, where the 
board Clay of thoſe Waters are endued with a Balſamic Vertue, which 
; this may reftore Morton to thoſe Parts, of which we have ſeen 
right; good Effects on ſeveral Officers of the Army, who after great 
Ireſle Wounds in the Juin's, have been reſtored, or at leaſt relieved 


to fix 
e Feet 
aped 
Rela- 
ver 
hence 


by them when they have not been perfectly cured, 


where theſe Articulations grow. which being more porous 
than the reſt of the Bone, and the Poroſities being full of me- 
cullary Juice, are not ſo ſoon dried in ſome as others, either 


1 Vat by reaſon ot Imbecility, or the Weakneſs of the natural Heat: 
nity i Waich occaſions theſe Joints to remain groſs and large, till the 
= | | MW natural 


-4 


When a Foot has loſt its natural Figure by ſome Accident, Or acci- 
as a Luxation, a Wound by Fire, which may have bruiſed the dental. 


We fix the Foot then in one of theſe Parts, and then clapping Effect of 
on the other Part, and faſtening it with the Hooks, the Foot is the Clay of 
ſo cloſe caſed up, that in Proceſs of Time tis forced into its the certain 
natural Figure. In ſhort, if the Calloſities and Contractions Waters. 


It frequently happens that we ſee Childrea whoſe Joints Of big 
are bigger than they ought to be, 'tis at the ends of the Bones Foints, 
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natural Heat takes hold of them, offifies the Parts, and ping 
them their due degree of Hardneſs: The Nature of theſe Bone 
is very like thoſe in a Knuckle of Veal, which we find full aq 
2 marrowy Juice, and ſo tender and porous that they eafi 
yield to the Teeth, wherefore we are not to be ſurprized, if 
thoſe of ſome Children who are ſo tender, are longer acqui. 
ring their natural Solidity. 

We alſo find ſome Children whoſe Thigh and Leg Bone; 
bend and grow like a Bow: When this happens, tis the Fay! 
of the Mothers or Nurſes, who out of an earneſt Deſire t9 
ſce them go early, oblige thoſe Parts to ſuſtain the Maſs of the 
Body, thereby charging it with a weight too heavy for it to 
bear, which conſtrains the Leg and Thigh-bones to bend un. 
der the Burthen, and yield by little and little, when they ob. 
ſtinately perſiſt in making 'em to go before they are ſtrong e. 
nough; and 'tis obſervable, that theſe poor Children endes. 
vour to reſt their Knees one againſt the other to ſupport them. 
ſelves, which diftorts their Leps for their whole Life, 

When the Joints of a Child are knotted, ro ule the vugu 
Expreſſion, and when we perceive the bending of the Knee, 
we are not to apply to any Operation, but keep the Child |y- 
ing or fitting in a Chair, and not put it to go; but ſtay till the 
Joints have aſſumed their natural State, and theſe Bones come 
to a perfect Offification, both which are the Work of Time, 
aſſiſted by the natural Meat. Wherefore we ought not impa- 
tiently to deſire a Child's going before the Bones are perfected, 
and have acquired Strength enough to bear the weight of the 
Body; for we muſt not deſire more of them than they are able 
to periorm. | 

A Diſtortion is an Effort or Strain in the Joint of the Foot, 
by a violent and painful Extenſion of the Ligaments which fa- 
{ten it to the Bone of the Leg. 

Diſtortions are of two ſorts, one is when the Ligaments of 
the outward Ankle have ſuffer'd ; and the other, when thoſe 
of the inward one are hurt: The firſt is, when the Foot is 
turn'd inwards; and the ſecond, when it is turned outwards; 
this rarely happens, but the other is very frequent. 

The one and the other are occaſioned by talſe Steps made 
in walking, running, or leaping, and when the Patient's Foot 
comes to the Ground, if it does not meet with a plain even 
Ground, it yields and bends that way which the Floor ot 
Ground inclines it, as it happened at Bourdeaux to an Office! 
of the King's hundred Swiſs-Guards, who jumping from 1 
Boat to the Shoar, met with an uneven Pavement, which ga 
him one of the moſt violent Strains or Diſtortions which I ever 
{aw: The weight of his Body (one of the heavieſt) contri- 
buted fo augment it, and it was accompanied with an Extra- 
vaſation of Blood throughout the whole Foot and Leg, which 
obliged me to bleed him five times; and I was my {elf 4 

enlive 
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nfive of a Mortification, by reaſon of the whole Leg's be- 
de ſo ſurcharged with extravated Blood and Humours : He 


* s forced to ſtay at Bourdeaux, and did not come up to us 
fore we reach d Tolouxe. ; 
„Some Practicioners begin their Apparatus, with clapping the 
4 © oot into a Pail of very cold Spring Water, pretending that 
* here are no Repercuſſives ſtronger than this, and that the 
1" WF 1dncfs of the Water contracts the too much extended Liga- 
one Meents, and prevents any Flux of Humours falling on the Part: 
ra bers, as an infallible Remedy, adviſe us to take a pickled 
L * ering, beat it in a Mortar, and lay it on the Strain in forra 
{ the 2 Cataplaſme. But for my part I make uſe of a little De- 
i Wenfative made with the Whites of Eggs, Oil-roſat, and pow- 
ted ger d Allom, which I ſpread on the bit of Linnen E, for the 
oh wo firſt Days, covering it with the Lolſter F, and the Ban- 
— G. drawn 4 little tight. i 
* On the third Day I prepare an Aromatic and Aſtringent 
1em- ine, with thick Wine, Roſes, Wormwood, Roſemary, m- 
rranate Rinds, Talls, Allom and common Salt. With this 
alex ine very hot I foment the Foot, and lay on it a Bolſter dipt 
$4 n the ſame, and over that a Bandage, which I draw tighter 
Th han the former, i 
lche The Application of the Bolſter and Bandage contribute as 
dt uch to the Cure of the Strain, as the Remedies, wherefore 
1 t ought to be methodically applied. The Bolſter is to be four 
12 double, about four Fingers breadth broad, and about half an 
Gd || long; we are to fix its middle on the Sole of the Foot, the 
* wo Ends coming to croſs on the Inſtep; and each of them 
able nding with a Circumvolution which takes in the Ankles. The Manner 
Pand is to be of the breadth of two Fingers, and two Ells Aplica- 
root, erg; we place the firſt end oppoſite to the Strain, that having tion. 
\ . ed under the Feet, we may mount it up again, and keep 
It in a ſtrait Poſture; we continue theſe Circumvolutions which 
1 croſs the Inſtep, and end by a circular one above the An- 
hoſe e andſ it neat performed, it is to repreſent a Spica on the 
. 007. 
* When we have made uſe of this Wine for ten or twelve 


Days, we lay on the aſtringent Scar- cloth H, extended on a 
it of Leather, and over that fix on the plain Band I, ſhorter 
and narrower than the firſt, wich which we make the ſame 
IIcumvolutions, and whoſe laſt end we fowe, in order to 
leave it on till the Patient finds his Foot has no further occa- 
hon for a Band. 8 

Which time does not always come ſo ſoon as we wiſh; for 
ben a Strain has been great, we ſometimes feel it whole 
pears; and though we tread never ſo little on an inclining 
Found, we find our Foot diſpoſed to yield that way which it 
u before been turned, wherefore we are carefully tc look 
here we ſet our Foot, 'till it has recovered its former 
pirength, Ficus 
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Vicious Ex- 8 5 HE great Toe Nail ſometimes grows ſo far over the ſides 8 
exeſcencies of the Toe, that it enters the Fleſh, and pricking it cauſes perf 
of the Naila continual Pain, whence the Patient cannot without difficulty I the 
of the great go: To this pierced Fleſh grows an Excreſtence which re. Will i; ;, 
Toe. aſcends to the body of the Nail. Some Perſons have the con- ly 
ſtancy to bear the conſuming this ſuperfluous Fleſh with cal e 
cin'd Allom pulveriz'd, and laying on deſiccative Plaiſters, and Wil ccbe 
endeavouring to cicatrize it: But all this is Labour in vain, 2s fr. 
long as the points of the Nail continue there, and we can never N ©... 
cure it without the removal of thoſe Bodies, now become ex- "OY 
otic by their bulk when they exceed that preſcribed by Nature, N mou 
and by their extream painful preſſure of thoſe Parts. Who 


one of its This Indiſpofition is occafion'd by a top ſt ff lining of the 


« 
Cauſes, upper Leather of the Shooe, which preſſing the great Toe a- al, 
gainſt the Sole, forces one or both ſides of the Nail into the 1 
Flefn; from which continual preſſure it penet rates into it, grows Bl. 
and produces this Indiſpoſition, which to the Eyes of Perſons va 
unconcerned ſeems very light, and yet proves inſupportable to We 
thoſe afflicted with it: To avoid this Evil, we are to wear 14 
Shooes whoſe Toe- linings are ſoft and rais d, which is a Rule rel 
: more particularly to be obſerved by thoſe whoſe great Toe. bye 
nails are hard and thick, that they may not be preſſed too cloſe: gk. 


Tis obſerved that bare footed Friars are not addicted to this WF 
Diſtemper, the Nail of their great Toe not being ſtraiten d by 
a Shooe, but being lett at liberty to grow cu as far as it can Pa 
ſhoot. | 
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! = Chirurgical Remedies can cure this Indiſpoſition without Operations 
4 peration, no other way being left beſides cutting out all for it. 
1 2 of the Nail which has inſinuated it ſelf into the 
: Me begin then with bathing the Foot in hot Water for 
- _ in order in ſome degree to ſoften the Nail which 
ſe den to cut: The Patient being then placed on a higher 
. — that on which the Chirurgeon ſits oppoſite againſt 
* * a Napkin on his Knee; he cauſes the Patient to lay 
hi -_ it, and with the ſmall Incifion-knife A, ſhap'd 
ef — nife, he long- ways cuts off the part of the Nail 
By be is to be taken off; when he has ſeparated it 
nd ody of the Nail with the Pincers B, he lays hold on 
* gently draws it, for fear of putting the Patient to too 
uch Pain, by a violent pulling ; if it ſtil] ſticks too cloſe, we 
are mou - op it before we draw it out, 

SCIIars C ſeem to me to be more proper ia this caſe than Sciſſar 
Ae and I have cut ſeveral, Lone one of the >. ths 
** . — 9 the other abeve the Nail, and cutting ſeve- the Lancet. 
. til I came to the Root, and have ſeparated this part 
om the reſt of the Nail, which I gently draw off with the 


Piacers. 


an though but trivial, is yet very painful, info- Pre ſing 
* nk e Patients cannot endure it without crying out : after it. 
| ime 3 is not to be alarmed at them, but taking no Th 
i e. wo he is to proceed on, and be very quick in the iy 
7 Fes for as ſoon as the piece of the Nail is taken out, x M 
e - 2 and the Patient paſſes from a ſuffering Con- 1 
COS 2 0 which makes him forget his former Pain. We "oh 
4 = pay where the Nail has been cut out one of the 
. Dee es or Pledgets DD dipt in Lime-Water, or ſome 
F, and f Iccative, a Plaiſter of Ceruſe, or de Minto E, a Bolſter 
renne the narrow Band G, with which we make ſeveral 
=h nds utions about the Toe: We adyiſe the Patient to re- 
4 15 We for ſome Days, to avoid any Flux of Hu- 
* 5 t — part, and dreſs it daily, till cicatriſing, the place 
ay r 2 2 Was comes to be fill d up. If there ſupervenes 
wax. 4 wth we are to conſume it with the burnt 
: but it is not enough to have cured the preſent Evil, we are 
ters its return, which ſeldom fails when the Nail comes 
Low again. There is an infallidle way of hindring a Re- 
1 rn ſome make a Secret of ; 'tis to ſcrape the Nail 
Niels onth with a bir of Glaſs, *rill it becomes ſo thin as to 
Ap 0 the touch ; which is a fat founded on Reaſon and 
5 for the Nail being weaken'd in the middle, the two 
7. 'rink towards the Center, and keep at a diſtance from 
Le Fiſh; and beſides, the nouriture ot the Nail is employ'd in 
paring what the Glaſs has taken off, and not in ſhooting it 
7 on the ſides, vrhich hinders its hurting the adjoining Fleſh; f 
and 
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Of Calloſi- The Calloſities which grow on the ſole of the Foot are ny 


ties. 


The proper The proper Operation for Calloſities is ſo very eaſie, that 
Operation every Man may himſelf perform it; it conſiſting in no more 


for it. 


Renovation When we have once began to pare the Feet, that Practice 
of the Ope- muſt be continued from time to time, becauſe that theſe Calle- 


ration. 


nas 2 Horn, they pain the Perſon in going, becauſe that they 
: occaſion the Mortification of the adjoining Fleſh by the weight 
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and what ought further to engage us to make uſe of this Ms 
thod, is, that all thoſe who practiſe it tell us that before they fel 
into it, they were obliged from time to time to have recourſe u 
Operation; but that ſince they have ſcraped their Nails they fin! 
themſelves perfectly eaſie. 


look'd on as Indiſpoſitions, but light Inconveniences which B 
tigue the Patient in walking; they are hard Bodies reſembling 

orn, which grow on ſeveral parts of the ſole of the Foot; the 
Ladies which ride continually in Coaches are never trouble 
with them, but thoſe who walk much are ſubject to them; ant 
by the ſame reaſon that they grow on the Buttocks of tho; 
who frequently ride Poſt, they happen to thoſe who are con. 
tinually Walking. ö 

When theſe Calloſities are become thick, and as dry and hut 


of the Body which reſts on them. The Pain occaſion d by thel 
ſorts of Mortifications I have ſeen prove the cauſe of a flux of 
Humours, accompanied with a Tumour and Redneſs, and ſome. 
times with an Abſceſs, particularly under the Articulation of 
the great Toe, with the firſt Bone of the Metatarſus, which i 
the place where theſe Calloſities moſt frequently grow. 


than barely cutting them off with the Razor I, or the mal 
Knife K, made for that purpoſe, after having ſoak'd the Feet 
in warm Water, or coming out of a Bath ; but thoſe who wil 
not ſubmit to any ſuch precautions, either cut them off them- 
ſelves, or cauſe them te be pared off whenever they put off 
their Shooes, becauſe the Foot being at that time moiſt, 'ti 
eaſier done than in the Morning when dry: They muſt be cut 
gently, and taken off by thin flices, as Farriers do when they 
pare Horſes Feet; and particular care muſt be taken that we 
don't cut too deep; for beſides the Pain which that will occt- 
ſion, it may draw on ſome ill Conſequences, as we have {et 
but too often in thoſe which have cut them to the Quick. 


„ ue — — — ww > A” ww vc av 


ſities grow and return like Nails; and no directions for tht 
performance of this Operation can be preſcribed, it being to 
be practiſed according to the time they take to return, of whid 
we are advertiſed by the Pain which we begin to feel in goings 
which augments as they harden, and which we cannet get ni 
of any other way than by cutting or paring them again: But 
yet I ſhould always adviſe the Perſons troubled with theſe Cal 
lefities to cauſe them to be cur by a Chirurgeon's Apprentice, 
who is more practis d and handy in the management of tis 
Razor and the Inciſion-Knife, than the Verſou himſelf, who 
running the riſque of wounding hiuſclt, raflily expo 


Fa 
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himſell 
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himſelf to the cruel Conſequences which may attend that 
urt. | 
g Tis not the Sole of the Foot alone which is attack d by theſe Of Corns in 
Calloſfities, they alſo grow on the Toes and are called Corns, the Foot. 
and are thoſe commonly called the Corns of the Feet : They 
are ſmall round Calloſities, one part of which puſhes out, and 
the other is rooted in the Toe, which occaſions a pain when 
they are preſſed, and more in ſome Weather thanothers; whence 
tis that thoſe troubled with them have an Almanack in their 
Feet, which points out and predicts the Alteration of the Wea- 
ther, 
I have already hinted that Women which ſeldom go on Foot 
have no Calloſities at the bottom of their Feet; but they affe- 
Qing the wearing of nice ſhap'd picked-toed Shooes, which ex- 
treamly pinch their Toes, are very much afflicted with Corns, 
which prove painful, and which yet they reſolutely endure ra- 
ther than bear an ill-ſhap'd Shooe. Thoſe Men who are alſo 
fond of ſtrait Shooes, are not more exempt from theſe Incon- 
veniencies than Women; but thoſe who wear wide and eaſie 
Shooes, know nothing of them, they proceeding only from the 
pinching of the Feet ; of the truth of which the bare-foot Friars 
are an evident proof, they never having any Corns on their 
Feet, 
The number of Remedies for Corns is as numerous as that Several 
of the Perſons troubled with them, every Perſon having his Remedies 
peculiar one which he yet uſes and prefers before the reſt; Men for them. 
commonly try what they are taught, and ſtick by thoſe Me- 
thods which they imagin'd to have given them the moſt eaſe : 
But, in general, all emollient Ingredientsdo good, becauſe they 
facilitate our cutting them out, or evulſion, and the pain which 
they give reſults from their hardneſs, The Leaves of Mari- 
gold, Galega or Goats-rue, or ſome other Plant, ſoft Wax» 
the mucilaginous Plaiſter, or that of Diapalma L, kept conti- 
3 on it, contrive very much to mollifie them, and eaſe the 
ain. 
| have ſeen ſome Perſons with. their Nails extirpate part of Precaution. 
the Corns, and ſome time after, when they wereagain grown with regard 
to the ſame bulk, do the ſame again: But I ſhould rather chuſe to Cutting, 
to have them cut with the little Knife K, by the hands of a 
dextrous Chirurgeon practis'd in this Operation, fince tis not 
always indifferent who does it; for when the Corn is on the 
Joint of one of the Toes, if we ſhould cut too deep we might 
burt the declining Tendon of the Toes, which might be at- 
tended by ſome pernicious Accidents ; wherefore tis better not 
to cut always too much, but to do it often, than to hazard 


rentice, the touching of this Tendon, which would be of dangerous 
of the Conſequence, We are then to lay on the Plaiſter M, the Bol- 
f, who ter N, and the narrow Band O, which are to continue on for 
-xpolcs dome Days, | 


himſell "IE FF 4 
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I have formerly ſeen a Man at Paris, who contiaually ftro]. 
led about the Streets the whole Day crying inceſſantly, Hayy 
you any Corns in your Feet or Toes, I take them out without Pain 
but am not able to tell you whether he was as good as his 
word: But if he vras, he was very ill paid, for he was very mean. 
ly and beggarly cloath'd. I believe he may be rank'd among 
the Toeth-drawers, which always pretend they will not put 
their Patients to any pain, though they know to the contrary; 
whence that Proverb, He lyes like a Tooth-drawer ; for if he has 
been dextrous enough to take out Corns without Pain, as be 
faid, he might have kept his Coach. 

But: ſince we are fallen on theſe great Pretenders, in the Con. 
cluſion of this Demonftration, I would ſay ſomething of thoſe 
who have appear d on the Stage for ſome time; beſides thoſe 
which I have already mentioned in the courſe of theſe Demon. 
ſtrations, there are ten or twelve. 

Story of Caretto deſerves the firſt Place, by reaſon he cauſed himſelf 

Caretto, to be tiled a Marquis, This was an 1:alian, who after having 

publiſh'd a miraculous Remedy of his Preparation, which he 

{old at two Piſtoles the Drop, pretended to Cure the Dauphi- 

nels, and undertook the Marſhal of Luxembourg, whoſe Bleed. 

ing he hinder'd in an Inflammation of the Breaſt, of which that 

General died; and by reaſon that having given him two 

* Ounces of Diacodium, he calm'd the Agitation for ſome Hours, 

the World gave out that he deſerv'd a Statue of Gold, but the 
ſupervening Death alter'd the Stile. 

Oftwo Em- Two Capucins appear'd, who cauſed it to be reported to the 

pyrical Ca- King, that from Foreign Countries, where they had Travel!d, 

pucins. they brought ſeveral Secrets unknowyn to ether Men. His Ma- 

| jeſty cauſed them to be lodged in the Louvre, and appointed 

them the Sun of fifteen hundred Livres to defray the Expence 

of their Preparations : The Charm of Novelty drew all Part 

to them, and they diftributed great quantities of their Medi. 

cinge, but of any miraculous Performances by them woe never 

had any account. Some time after they entered themſelves into 

_ the Order of Cluny, one of them took the Name of the Abbot 

Rosaſſeau, and couragiouſly choſe rather to dye than to be bled, 

becauſe he had engaged himſelf on the fide of thoſe who arc 

declared Enemies to that Operation ; the other, the Abbot 

Aignau, who pretended to an excellent Remedy againſt the 

Small Pox, which he gave out to be a very ſecure Preſervative 

apainſt the coming of the Puſtules, and being disfigur'd by them. 

This Medjeine was at firſt taken by ſeveral, by, way of pre- 

vention. for fear of having the Small-Pox. Beſides which, 

about fifteen Months ſince two Perſons of the firſt Quality be- 

ing ſeiz'd by this Diſtemper made uſe of it, and met with two 

different Fates; one of them was the Duke of Roquelaure, who 

eſcaped, and the other Prince of Epinoy, who died, though the) 

both took it vrith the ſame care, exactly conform to the prior 
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Paper which that Abbot took care to diftribute to his Pa- 


ats. 
© The Oxe-Doctor (for ſo was call'd a ſort of Phyſician at Ofthe Oxe- 
enelay in Burgundy) pretended by the Inſpection of Urines to Doctor, fa- 


ſtro]. 
Have 
Pain 
18 his 


an: Wow all ſorts of Diſeaſes. Meſſengers crouded to him from all m, for his 
t — its with Viols full of Urine; of which ſeveral were ſent from S kill in U- 
4 „with Mony to pay the Conſultation: He gave every one rines. 

5 1 ch Anſwer as he thought fit; and like thoſe who tell Fortunes 

wh ke looking into the Hand, he told them abundance of Particulars 


bich he obſerv'd in ſome of them, and*twas enough for him 

d ſpeak Truth ſometimes to paſs for an Oracle. I ſaw him at 
ris, which Place he left ſomewhat diſguſted at the Pariſians, 
turning home. After this Journey the Urine did not travel 
frequently, and by little and little forgot the way; and other 
aces following the Example of that City, very few were ſent 

d him, and ſome Years atter he was no more talk'd of. 


Cons 
thoſe 
thoſe 
mon- 


_ Father Guiron, 3 in a Book of his Chimiſtry, teaches 
h * be Preparation of Medicines: Theſe he endeavoured to diſtri- 
uphi- ute; his Superiors allow'd him to {ell them and keep the Pro- 


, provided he furniſh'd thoſe of the Convent that ſhould 
ave occaſion for them gratis. He was a Perſon that neither 
anted Cunning nor. Aſſurance; he made ſome Friends who 
ere ſerviceable to him of entring into the Order of Cluni, and 
little while after he appear'd cloath'd like an Abbot. The 
rince of Iſenghien and ſeveral others try'd his Remedies, but 
e know with what Succeſs. He continued to practice Phyſic 
t Paris under the Name of the Abbe Guiron. | 

An Apothecary in the County of Avignon ſome Years ſince 


leed- 
n that 
| two 
ſours, 
it the 


o the 
vell'd, 


Ma- 
inte ppear'd at Paris with a new invented Paſtillum, or odorife- 
pence dus Ball, which he pretended to be a Secret which ought to 


pake his Fortune, and that no Diſtemper was ſo obſtinate but 
uſt yield to it. He obtain'd a Privilege to diſtribute it; and 
apt up Bills of it all over Paris, and fold many of them at the 
pinning, becauſe he parted with them at five Sols each; but 
Abbot dis Paſtil being compoſed of alittle Sugar incorporated with a 
bled, nin of Arſenic, the ſtrongeſt Poiſon we have, it had a fatal 
o are ffect on ſeveral who took it, and the rather, for that being 
abbot wake a thouſand ef theſe aromatic Balls, he put in a thou- 
t the nd Grains of Arſenic, which he boil'd with as much Sugar 
ative was requiſite to make a thouſand of theſe Balls: But the 


Paris 
Medi- 
never 
8 into 


chem. tribution of this Powder not being ſo exactly made, but that 
* pre- ede of theſe Paſtils had very little, and others above two 
zhich, runs: Thoſe who had met with them in which there were 7 


J be- te leaſt Poiſon, were but little incammoded by them; but 
1 two bey who took thoſe in which was above a Grain of Arſenic 
who ere almoſt poiſon d, and proved very happy if they came off i 
1 they ch Vomiting, though ſo ſevere as to bring up Blood. Theſe 
print- 


mal Effects of them undeceived the Publick, who then ceaſed 
ed buy them. | 


Ff2 Brother 
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Brother Brother Ange, a Capucin, of the Convent of the Fauxioy 
Ange. St. James, had been formerly an Apothecary's Apprentice; hj 


id 


whole Knowledge lay in the Compoſition of fone Remedie: 


Of his Syrop and principally of a Syrop which he ſtiled Meſenterical, auf 


and Vege- which he obliged all thoſe to take who apply'd to him: B 
rable Salt. aſcrib'd to this Syrop ſuch a diſtinguiſhing purgative Virty, 
as that it always choſe ro carry off the Humours which ough 
to be expell'd : He had alſo a Vegetable Salt, which he exal: 
above al} other Medicines. He was a good honeſt Man, and 
ſpake ab he thought, for he believed it what he ſaid it un 
Thus ſet up with theſe two Remedies, he paſſed for an abt 
Phyfician in the Suburbs where he lived, from whence his Rs 
putation ſpread to Paris, and at laſt reach'd the Court, where 
the Dauphinefs, who was indiſpoſed, encouraged by the Re. 
port of the efficacy of his Medicines, deſired to ſee him: ft 
made no ſcruple of telling the Phyſicians the Drugs of which 
they were compoſed, nor did they ' oppoſe the Reſolution d 
that Princeſs to make uſe of them. She tried them for fifteen 
Days, and finding no Relicf from them, put ſeveral Queſtion 
to Brother Ange which ſomewhat diſpleaſed him, and diſmiſſed 
him. Iu ſhort, he return'd to his Convent very uneaſie, that 
the Dauphmeſi had not ſo entire a Confidence in his Medicine: 

as thoſe of the Quarter where he lived. 
The Abet The Abbot de Belze was a Norman Prieſt which ſet up for 
de Belze, Phyſician: He was introduced by the Marſhal de Bellefons tothe 
bis ill Con. Danuphineſs; he purg'd her two and twenty times within the 
duct, {pace of two Months, and at ſuch times when 'tis improper to 
give Phytic to Ladies; he managed her his own way; he ac. 
ed both Phyfician and: Apothecary together; he conſulted n0 
Body, and after that left her worſe than he found her. He 
was diſmiſſed with five hundred Piſtoles. Mademoiſele 
Beſela, and Mademoiſelle Patocle, both Ladies of the Chamder 
ro that Princeſs, and her Confidents, being willing to make 
their Court to their Miſtreſs, alſo took ſome of the Abo 
Belxò s Phyſic; but they both fell into a languiſhing Condrtion, 
and a continual Flux, of which they died one after another! 
littie after the Dauphineſs. ; , 
Effectofibe Madam la Barriere, a Nurſe to Child-bed Women at Par, 
Kemeies of Was propoſed to the Dauphineſs: This Woman was ſent tor; 
2 Child-bed ſhe tor the ſpace of filteen Daysapply'd Fomentations andoti 
Nur/e, Remedirs of the Clafs of thoſe uſed by Child-bed Nurſes; but 
they rather heated than afforded any ealc, and ſhe was ſent aws/ 
with two hundred Piſtoles. 
Another The Sieur... . . was an Emprrical Phyſician, at leaſt « 
Relation of Riled himſelf one at Paris, where with Oil or Eflence of G, 
- Empyric cum, of which he made a Secret, he was to render People 10: 
| mortal; for whether they took it internally, or rubbed then, 
{elves with it externally, there was no Diſeaſe which was be. 


immediate y to vaniſh, Oae of the Almoners of the Dawp"" 


prope . 
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propos'd him as a Man that would infallibly Cure that Prin- 
eſs, The Dauphin defired to ſee him, and after having 
card him talk, caus'd the Dauphineſs to be told, that he 
ould not adviſe her to make uſe of that Man. Yet two 


4b bu 
Ice; hi 
medie: 


4, en lonchs after, on the Day of the Deceaſe of that Princeſs, he 

1 appear d again, and having got Introduction by means of the 

Vir game Almoner, after having preſum'd to feel her Pulſe and 

1 ough pelly, he told her that he had cured more Patients than her, 

_ nd that with a Clyſter, in which he wou'd put ſome of his 
„ and 


Eſſence, he wou'd make her void all the Impurities wich which 
her Belly was fill'd. He went to Mr. Riquear to prepare this 
Clyſter ; but when he return'd to cauſe it to be given her, he 
ound her in Convulſions, and in the Agony of Death, and ſhe 
dy'd two Hours after, Re went to Paris, and loudly pro- 
claim'd that ſhe had not dy'd, could ſhe have taken his Reme- 
dy. The Public did not long enjoy his rare Secret, which was 
to have Immortaliz'd Men; for he himſelf three Months atter 
waiting on ſome Perſon out, fell down his own Stairs, and 
being dangerouſly wounded, dy'd ſoon after. 
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there lived a Peaſant of very good Senſe, who advis'd others 
to make uſe of ſometimes an Herb, and at others a Root, ac- 
cording to the Diſeaſe with which they were aMicted ; and 
becauſe his Preſcriptions grew numerous, he was honoured 
with the Title of Doctor, and he came to be known by no o- 


p for a 
to the 
hin the 


wm by ther Name than the Chaudrais Doctor. His Reputation ſpread 
» * in the Country where he lived, and flew as far as Paris, whence 
5 Us the Sick poſted in Crowds to Chaudrais, where the People 


were forc'd to build Houſes to lodge them. Thoſe whoſe Di- 
ſtempers were light, were cured by the uſe of his Medicines, 
which conſiſted of pulveris'd Plants, or dry'd Roots; but ob- 
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amber 
male 
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adition, 
other 4 


ot Patients laſted for three or four Years ; but afterwards daily , 
aminiſh'd by reaſon of the ſmall relief which they received; 
and jnſenſibly the Chaudrais Doctor came to nothing. But this 
honeſt Man is not to be blamed, he never gave himſelf out 
tor more than he was, hunted after Patients, or ſtuck up 
ais Remedies in the Streets, nor did he promiſe more than 
he perform d. Twas the Publick Prepoſſeſſion in his favour 
which raiſed him, and tis the difabuſing the Publick which 
makes it at preſent abandon him. 
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| carried off all Diſtempers of what Nature locver: } 
me Protection of ſeveral Perſons of the firſt Quality who 
oaͤg' d at Chent, which boaſted his Merit, and ſpake very ad- 
'a0tageoully of him to the King. This happy beginning 
| 7 F t 3 brought 


ſtinate and radicated Diſtempers did not yield. This Torrent His 


The Doctor of Chaudrais made as much Noiſe, and was 25 Of the 
much in Faſhion as any of his Predeceſſors. Chaudrais is à Chaudrais - 
ſmall Hamlet compos'd of about five or fix Houſes near Mante; Doctor. 


Deſti- 


About ten Years paſt there ſtarted up a Man at Ver [ailles, Of another 
who pretended to particular Secrets and Purgatives, which Secret- 
He found monger. 
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brought him Patients who had no reaſon to praiſe him, „ ; 
cauſe of the ill effects of his Medicines. But what ſoon ſc: ” 
him was, a Purge which he gave to Madam Dwurafor:, Ia 
of the Wardrobe to Madame, for a Rheumatiſm for which! 5 
had bled her two Days before. This Purge threw her ino: 
continual Diarrhea, attended with terrible Pains in the Bel. 
there came from her pure Blood, and ſhe voided a ſort of Gy 
of half an Ell long, which was examined by the Phyſician: at 


nal Membrane of the Redum, and part of the Colon, whit 
was ſeparated and torn by the Violence of his Phylick; 2. 
at laſt ſhe died after having ſuffer*d as a Martyr, which do: 
away this Diſpenſer of Remedies, with!a Prohibition to de; 
him from ever acting the Phyſician again. 

The Sieur Chambon, formerly Chirurgeon of the Gallizs x 

Marſeille, and afterwards Phyſician in Poland, wherc he h 
Travell'd, being at Paris, apply'd himſelf to the diſpenſing 9 
Medicines, which he did very cheap. But whether it be oy- 
ing to Chance, or really People were reliev'd by them, ther 
were ſome Perſons who believing they ow'd their Lives u 
him, every where proclaimed his perſonal Merit, and the er 
cellence of his Phyſic. His Practice encreas'd, Patients {oc 
to him from all parts, he could not viſit half of them he wa 
ſent for to, and in leſs than a Year his Name reſounded thro 
all Paris. But a little while after his Reputation diminiſh 
he was put in Priſon, and no more talk*d off. 
The Sieur Bouter is the laſt that appear'd on this Sage! 
He came about a Year ſince to Verſailles with a Compoſition 
of Pills, which he pretended to be of wonderful efficacy in 
all Diſorders. Some People of Quality who had taken them 
Publiſhed their Merit: They talk'd of them to Monficur Farm, 
who anſwer'd, that if they were ſo good as they faid, 'twa 
proper that the King ſhou'd make a Preſent to the Sieur Bur 
ter, in order to publiſh the Compoſition. He was alſo pre- 
ſented to the King, who order'd him to tell his firſt Phylicas 
of what they were compos'd, and that he would reward him, 
But he dreaded the Examination of ſuch a Learned Man as the 
firſt Phyſician; and did not obey the King, but kept his Secret 
which he ſoon repented; and during the time that by bl 
Friends he ſollicited to obtain what he refus d, he fell Sick ® 
Verſailles of an Inflamation of the Lower Belly, and being 't 
Ty replete, and having a Fever, he was adviſed to bleed yu 
he would yield to nothing, nor try any Remedy be ſides bs 
own Pills daily, which ſo augmented the Inflammation of * 
Entrails, that he died the fourth Day of his Diſtemper, can). 
ing his Secret with bim to the other World. 

Theſe are not all that we might mention, there are Je- 
ſome others which we ſhall paſs over. But by. the fan 
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.elve Secret-mongers, we ought to infer how dangerous tis 
to truſt ones ſelf in the Hands of ſuch People, who raſhly un- 


dertake whatever offers. We are always to apply to the Source: 
the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons which} have during their whole 
Life applied to the Study of Man and the Diſeaſes with which 
ke is attacked, are better able to Cure him, than thoſe igno- 
rant of the Arts, 


acquir'd a Reputation in their own Country, perſwade them - 
ſelves that they ſhou'd ſhine at Paris, or the Court. They 
hear their Friends telling them, that if they were known they 
would obſcure all thoſe which are there. In this Confidence 
they come and ſplit here, as we have often enough ſeen, and 
25 appears at preſent in ſome Inſtances. I ſhall recite three or 
four, with which I ſhall conclude this Day. Bur ſhall ſpeak 
only of the Dead, and let the others alone, 

Monſieur Rainſant, a Phyſician at Reims, was accounted the 
Hippocrates of Champagne, he was call'd in, and conſulted in 
all caſes. He came to Paris, where he began to viſit ſome Pa- 
tients; but he that was a Hero in his own Province, was 
ſcarce regarded here, nor did any,Body rely on him. The 
Commiſſion of Kceper of the King's Medals becoming vacant, 
Monſieur de Lou voy gave him that employ, which was better 
for him, and he diſcharg'd it as long as he lived; and when 
he dy'd 'twas forgotten that he was a Phyſician. 

Monſieur Pallieux, a famous Phyſician of Languedoc, was 
conſulted on the Diſtemper of Monſieur the Marquis de Seigne- 
(ay, by a Letter ſent to him by reaſon of the great Reputation 
he had acquired in that Province. By the Anſwer which he 
ſent, he rendred the Cure of that Diſeaſe ſo facile, and laid 
down a Project ſo caſy to be executed, that all the Family re- 
ſoly d to oblige him to come to perform the Cure himſelt, and 
the rather becauſe the Court Phyſicians had made a direct con- 
trary Prognoſtic, He ſet forwards in hopes of curing him, 
and his Remedy was the uſe of Woman's Milk which he ad- 
viſed him to as ſoon as he arrived. Monſieur Fagon, who tizd 
ſome Conferences with him, began to lay down the plan of 
the Diſtemper, and to put ſome Queſtions which did not a lit- 
le perplex him. Ar. Pallieux anſwer'd only, that he had ſeen 
good Effects of Woman's Milk, and that he believ'd *twou'd 
"ave the ſame here, not advancing any thing further, in which 
ne did beſt; for he knevs he had to do with Learned Phyti- 
cians. In ſhort, the Milk not ſucceeding, he never ſaid any 
taing elſe, than if that failed he knew no other Remedy. 
Some Days after he ask'd leave to depart which he obtained, 
ang accordingly did, with a reſolution never more to expoſe him- 
it to ſuch a ſevere Tryal. 

The Sieur de S. Donat, a Chirurgeon of Ciſteron in Provence 
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ten or twelve Years paſt: He began with the Mareſchal 4: 
Rochefort's Lady, to whona he gave ſeveral Remedies for 2 
Nephritic Colic; he alſo gave Phyſic to ſeveral other Ladies; 
was ſome time in Faſhion, and taſted the Pleaſure of Novelty; 
but his Medicines being ſhock'd againſt the Mareſchal's Lady, 
and many others, after eight Months ſtay at Paris, he found 
himſelf as much {lighted as he was before hunted after. He 
believed he ſhou'd ſucceed better in the Army than amonp} 
the Ladies: He petition'd for a Poſt, his Friends obtain'd wha: 
he deſired; and he found that there was not one Chirurgeon 
in the Hoſpitals of the Army that was not a good one; but the 
Intendant, who gives a faithful Account of what has paſs, 
did not ſpeak in his Favour. He return'd diſcontented at the 
end of the Campaign, and went again to Ciſteron, complain- 
Ing of the ill Taſte of the Age, which did not render him the 
Juſtice which he deſerved. | 
The Relation which you have heard leads us to the Con- 
cluſion which we ought to draw, which is, that every one 
ought to ſtay at Home; and that when a Chirurgeon has 
been ſo happy as to diſtinguiſh himſelf from others in a place 
where he wants none of the conveniencies of Life, he is to 
continue there, and peaceably enjoy the Condition in which 
he is placed. The Faculty of Phyſic at Paris is compos d of 
above an hundred Doctors, all very able Men; and the Com- 
any of Chirurgeons of S. Coſme of more than two hundred 
Maſter Chirurgeons, who have all given Proofs of their Abili:; 
by a Maſter- piece of twenty five Acts, which they are obliged 
to perform in the preſence of the Provoſts. Theſe two bo. 
dies, fertile in learned and experienc'd Men, have always ſur- 
paſſed all the others of Europe; and all thoſe who have been 
urg'd on by a Spirit of Preſumption to meaſure with them, 


; The End of the Ninth Demonſtration. : 
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The Tenth 


DEMONSTRATION 


O F 


Chirurgical Operations. 


Of thoſe prattiſed on all Parts of the 
30D . 


Of the Extraction of EXOTIC 
BODIES. 


GENTLEMEN, 


IE have in the precedent Demonſtrations laid 
down all the Operations proper to each par- 
ticular Part; and this day, in our tenth and 
laſt Meeting, we ſtall ſhew you thoſe per- 
formed on all the Parts in general. They 
arc uſually intermixed with the particular 
— operations, but I thought it more proper 
to reſerve them to a {eparate Demonſtration, as well by rea- 
{on that the other are ſufficiently crowded, as becauſe this Me- 
tkod ſeemed to me more inſtructive and commodious for the 
Nucents of Chirurgery. 


Theſe 
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The great Theſe general Operations are numerous enough to take wil * 
number of more than one Demonſtration; but having limited my ſelf wu le 
General O- the number of ten, and our Subject allowing us no lenger time, 2 
perations. I ſhall comprize them all in this Lecture, without omitting . 
| ny of the, Circumſtances eſſential to them, 
The firſt Chirurgeons mentioned no other Weapons than in 
Arrows, Darts and Swords, by reaſon that in their time no g. 
ther Inſtruments were uſed in Wars wherefore we are not to $4 
be ſurprized if they ſay nothing of Cannons, Muſquets, Bombs K 
and Granadoes, of which they vere wholly ignorant; the Rage — 
of Men had not yet invented them ; but ſinding that they were 4 
not ſufficiently arm'd with Engines to kill one another, they pe 
thought it neceſſary to forge theſe laſt which deſtroy one Mo. 
ety of Mankind. 

Though Arrows and Darts are no longer uſed in our Ar. 
mies, the Chirurgeon ought yet to be inſtructed how to ei. 
tract them, becauſe he may travel into foreign Countries, when 
the barbarous Nations keep up the uſe of them for want 6 

, other Arms; and he muſt know that the Iron Points of theſ: 
Inſtruments when left in a Wound, are more difficult, than: 
Muſquet- Ball or a Splinter of a Granade, becauſe tis poſſibleti 
draw out theſe laſt at the Orifice which they entred, but the 
others, by reaſon of their triangular Figure, cannot be gotten 
out without the making of a freſh Wound oppoſite to that ce. 
caſioned by their Entrance. | 

Arrows are at a diſtance ſent flying from a Bow, but Dart: 
are lanced from a near Place by the Hand. When any Patient 
is wounded by either of theſe Weapons, we are to draw it out 
of the place into which tis ſtuck : But by our Endeayours ts 
get it out, the Arrow breaks, or the Iron Point of the Dart i: 
ſeparated from the Stick to which ' twas faſtened ; theſe Point: 
being ſo ſhap'd that generally *tis not poſſible to pull them out 

Reaſons of at the ſame Orifice at which they entred. Tis the Chirurge- 

dilating the on's Part to know whether he can draw them out through th: 

Wound, Wound, in which caſe he is to dilate it with the Inciſion Knife 

A, without which tis impoſſible for him to ſucceed ; or. it he 
is to extract this exotic Body through the oppoſite Part, be 
muſt then make a freſh Orifice, and thruſt it out with the Ia. 
pulſor B, the Wound being firſt ſufficiently dilated. When dig 
in an Arm or a Thigh, we are without heſſitation to drive! 
from one fide to the other, and then thruſt into the Wound 
Seton, which more expedites its Cure, than if it had been draw! 
out at the Wound, which might then have occaſioned a Lace- 
ration of the Muſcles, which might have furniſhed Matter foi 
and occaſioned an Abſceſs to follow, 


- Difficulty When a Dart is plunged into the Breaſt or Belly, tis not ca. 


of extract fie to draw it out: If the wounded Perſon will patiently fl 
ing them till the Chirurgeon comes to dreſs him, by dilating the Wound 


out of the he may gently draw it out; but when through his Impatience be 
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rns that Inſtrument on all ſides, in order to get it out, that 
the 2 I tes theſe Parts, and makes the Wound prove mortal. In 
ſelf tg me! at Verſailles, a Yeuth was wounded with a Dart, 
time a eh ws lanced at a Meduſa: A Chirurgeon immediately di- 
ting a. Was the Wound, and drew out the Dart, and it was heal'd up 
s than il _—_— are accuſed of poyloning the Points of their Ar- 
f rope, and wie are told that ſome of them intheir Battels make 
8 ſe of empoiſon'd Arrows: I believe they may do it, but don't 
* think there are any other Men ſo wicked as to puſh their Rage 
ag ſo far If the Chiryrgeon, by the Wound and Symptoms, ſuſ- 
1 ects its being poiſoned, he is to give the Patient Cordials, and 
* nel the Wound with an Unguent compoled of Theriaca, Tur- 
EY pentine, and Oil of St. John Hort. 8 
It frequently happens that the Point of a Sword breaks when Extraction 
* it meets with the Reſiſtance of a Bone. If the broken Sword of the Poi 
to ex. - _ 15 come at, the Chirurgeon is to call for it, to enable of a Sword, 
wy Tat to gueſs how much of it remains in the Body: If it hap- 
8 en after a Battel, he muſt gueſs without that help. If he 
abel Feels the bit of the Sword with his Probe, he is to begin with 
* dia ing the Wound, and with the Pincers endeavour to draw 
___ it out; if *tis fixed in a Bone, he is with the Crow's-Bill Pin- 
. 5 10 take hold of it and draw it out in a direct Line, left he 
. touch ſome Veſſel on Nerve in pulling it : When the exotic 
lat oc Body is out, we dreſs the Wound the common way. 3 
Darts Some Ages fince there came out of Hell a Monſter, in the _ wh 
ried Habit of a Monk, vyao trying Chymical gfe: TY —_ of ag 
2 :d a Compoſition of Saltpeter and Sulphur, whic 3 powder. 
ars to Gun-powder, This diabolical Invention put on > — wg 
Yart Fire. arms of all ſorts; and not content with Role, U * 
Points Muſquets, which killed Men but one by one, they commrierd 
m out the caſting of Cannons, capable of murthering ten or 2 ' 
urge- at once, and deſtroying and beating dowa the 12 che * 
eh the they had raiſed for their Security: And about a Tear fince __— . 
Knife appear'd at Court another Monk, which thinking it 00 itt 0 
if he to hew down ten with a Cannon Ball, believed it ought at leaſt 
t, he 0 Kill thirty, for which Reaſon he came on purpole - pro- 42 
je Im. duce a new Fabrick compoſed of three Cannons Joine — 
en'tis\ ner, which ſhould at once by that Means diſcharge three 
ive i: Bullets, ; 
8 : Futfils, Muſquets and Carbines are charged with Balls or al of 0 5 
rawn . Cres, forms and fizes, according to the Dumeter ot the go . 20 
Lace- Tacle Leaden Bullets, when the Shot is diſcharge. near, pa 5 _—_— 
er for, through the Body5 an Arm ora Leg, at leaſt unleſs they meet inthe Bod. 
with tore Bone which ſtops them. But when chey Come i: yon . 
ea 4 Uſtance, they remain in the places ot the Body e * a 
V ftay dave entred; in which caſe the Chirurgeon is to endeavour co 
ound 2*t tnem out, for whilſt theſe exotic Bodies remain in the 
Ice be Wound, *tis not in his Power to cure it, becauſe tis an 3 
turns ä Cl 


The Chi- 
rug eon to 
be in ven- 
tus. 


What the 


the Wound, without which we cannot draw it out by tue 
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cle to its Re-union, which is the End propoſed in the Cure of 


all Wounds. 


But this muſt not be taken literally, for I have known ſome 
cured though the Ball remained in the Wound; but that hay. 
pens ſo rarely, that taking what moſt frequently occurs for 2 
general Rule, we may venture to ſay, that all exotic Bodies re. 
maining in a Wound, hinder its curing ; and that we are to 
make uſe of all the Means with which Chirurgery furniſhes 
us to get them out as foon as poſſible : For it we defer it, 
the Part ſwells, and twill coſt vs much more Pains than if 
we had taken it out a little time after the Patient had been 
wounded, Before then we diſpoſe our firſt Apparatus we 
muſt draw out the exotic Body, at leaſt unleſs we meet with 


great Difficulties, or the Chirurgeon at that time wants neceſſi. 


ry Inſtruments, 


Chirurgery being thus ſucceeded by general Precepts, we 
ſhall next ſhew how theſe exotic Bodies are to be gotten out; 
ro which end that Art has invented ſeveral forts of Inſtruments. 
The Chirurgeon muſt be informed of them all!; but eſpecially 


. thoſe deſtin'd to the uſe of the Army, and more particularly 


at this time than any other, when daily Occaſions preſent of 
practiſing this Operation, by reaſon of the numerous Battels 
and Sieges in which ſo many generous French Men expoſe their 
Lives for the Service and Glory of the King. But however, 
the Chirurgeon may be inſtructed in the Schools, he learns yet 
more in the Army, and he is frequently obliged to depend 
more on his Genius, than on what has been taught him, be- 
cauſe there occurs ſo many different and extraordinary Wounds, 
that *tis impoſſible for him to be guided by any thing but bis 
own good Senſe and Induſtry, 


The firſt thing which the Chirurgeon is to do, is to inform 


Chirurgeon himſelf of the diſtance betwixt the fighting Forces, in order to 


7s to inform judge of the depth of the Ball; he is alſo to place the Patient in 
himſelj of. 


the ſame poſture in which he was when he received the Wound, 
that he may convey in his Probe by the ſame way which the 
Ball made; he is then to turn his hand to the oppoſite fide or 
part, to try whether he can't feel the Ball, for frequently after 
having croſſed the Part, it ſtops at the Skin, barely puſhing at 
it, not having Force enough left to pierce it. If we feel it on 
the oppoſite ſide to that at which it entred, with the Inciſon 
Knife C we are to make an Inciſion on the Ball proportionable 
to its ſize, and with the little Forceps O take it out, We give 
at the Mouth of the Wound two ſmall cuts with the Incition 
Knife, the one above and the other below, to change its Figure 
into a long one, and run a Seton thro' the Wound, and then 
dreſs it after the uſual manner. 
If the Bullet is left remaining in the Fleſh, and we feel i 
with the Probe, we are to begin the Operation with dilating 


ſame 
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ſme way it entred. This Dilatation is alſo neceſſary to intro- 
zuce the Inſtrument with which we are to draw it out. Of 
cheſe Inſtruments there are ſeveral forts, which we call Bul- 
let-Extraors: Of which I here exhibit to you twelve diffe- 
rent ſhapes, which I have cauſed to be engraven on the Plate 
at the beginning of this Demonſtration. 

The firſt is a Dilator E, which ſerves fer two ends; the Several In- 


E 6: of which, is to dilate and enlarge the Wound, as well to firuments 


ſee what is at the bottom, as to make room for the Inſtru- for Extra- 
ment to take hold of, and draw out the exotic Body with the ion. 
greater Eaſe: Secondly, to make uſe of it as an Extraftor to 1. The 
draw out the Ball, for the Chirurgeon may with that take hold Dilator. 
of it, graſp it cloſe, and guide it out without the help of any 


other Inſtrument; with this difference only that in the uſe of 


other Extractors, we are to cloſe the two Branches out of the 
Wound, and in this to open them. 
The ſecond is the Spoon- Extractor F, ſo called from its being 2. The 


of that ſhape: This Inſtrument is provided with a handle, that Spoon- Ex- 


it may be held the more Ready 3 tis long, thatit may reach the tractor. 
exotic Body, and having got the Ball in its Cavity, which is a 

little bent, we guide it out, ſo that we make it force its way 

without too much preſſing it. 

The third is the Ring- Extractor G, which has that Name 3. Of the 
from the end of it, which is to ſearch for the Ball, being round Ring-Ex- 
and form'd like a Ring; tis that which holds the Ball, and tractor. 
draws it out with the ſame Facility with which it entred. . 

The fourth is the blunt Crotchet- Extractor H, which having 4. Of the 
gotten hold of the Ball, draws it out; tis long, that it may blunt 
reach as deep as the Bullet, and provided with a handle to ren- Crotchet. 
der it the more commodious. 

The fifth is the cleft Crotchet- Extractor I. whoſe Points are 5. Of the 
blunt that they may not hurt the Parts: It may be uſed to cleft 
draw and take hold of bits of the Shirt or Garments which the Crotehet. 
Balls almoſt always carry with them to the bottom of the 
Wound, | 

The ſixth is an Inſtrument called the Crow's Bill K, whole 6. Of the 
Branches which enter the Wound in queſt of this exotic Bo- Crow's Bill. 
dy are very long, that they may be uſed on all Occaſions. 

The ſeventh is named the Crane Bill L, becauſe it reſem- 7. The 
bles it: It has a Spring to dilate it when 'tis entred into the Crane's 
Wound, that it may caſily be charged with the Ball, and then Bill. 
draw it out. 

The eighth is called the Ducks or Broad. bill M, whoſe Ex- 8. The 
tremities are tooth'd, in order to hold the Ball fix d and faſt, that Duck's Bill 
e may nat flip out of them. 

The ninth is the Screw Ducks Bill N; the Screw fo firmly 9. The 
cloſes the end on the Ball when *tis charged with it, that it Screw 


The 


ones Out with this Inſtrument. Ducl's Bill 
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ſufficient, 
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The tenth is called the Lizard's Mouth O, from the Reſem. 
blance it bears to the head of that Animal : It opens only at 
the end, and that by Means of a Spring which we thruſt for. 
ward, in order to that end, and draw it back to ſhut it; 
This Spring is contained in a hollow Pipe in the Body of the 
Inſtrument. | 

The eleventh is an Inſtrument, to which we give the Name 
of the Alphonſine P, becauſe invented by Alfonſo Ferier, a Ne. 
apolitan Phyſician: Tis compoſed of three Branches, which 
are cloſed by Means of a Ring which holds them; this Infſtry. 
ment thus cloſed, is introduced in the Wound as deep as the 
Ball is, when by drawing the Ring towards the handle, the 
Branches ſeparate and ſeize that exotic Body; having hold of 
which, we puſh the Ring forwards, which re- cloſing the three 
Branches, ſo ſhuts in the Ball that it cannot miſs of coming 
out with the Inſtrument. 

The twelfth is the Piercer or Levitor Q. whoſe Point is a 
ſmall Screw, which we force to enter the Ball by turning, by 
means of a Worm vrhich guides it in the Pipe which runs 
thro' the whole length of the Inſtrument: This is particularly 
deſigned to be uſed to get out thoſe Bullets which are ſtuck 
in the Bones, and is not proper to be employed on thoſę re. 


maining in the Fleſh, becauſe they muſt be fixed, or elle the 


Screw cannot make any hole in the Bullet. or 

With regard to all theſe Inſtruments, we cannot lay down 
any Rules, Which ought to be preferred; but they have all 
their partſcular Uſes according to the different Parts from 
whence the Balls are to be drawn, the Chirurgevn is to chuſe 
the moſt proper to his purpoſe, after having informed himſelf 
Nature of the exotic Body, and the Place where it 


IS. 

Though the Art of Chirurgery has been fertile in the Pro- 
duction of Inſtruments, as appears by the numbers with which 
it preſents us, there are yet ſome Caſes left in which they af. 
ford us but ſmall help: The Chirurgeon muſt then invent new 
ones, Prepare Models for the Cutler to make them by, of ſuch 
figure and fize as they may be able to draw Bullets out of ſome 
places of the body where they are entred, for a Chirurgeon 


muſt not refuſe, and alledge he has not ſuch, in any caſe on 
this ſide of a downright Impoſſibility, 


Neceſſuy of We are not only to undertake to draw out a Bullet, or any 
a quick Ex- other exotic Body, but to do it with utmoſt Expedition: We 


trat ion. 


find the Patient more ſubmiſſive at the firſt, than the following 
Dreſſings; they then allew us to make all the Inciſions which 
we find proper. I have, in the Army, ſeen Soldiers who not 
only never once cried Oh! but never moved their Eye-brows, 
what Pain ſocver we have put them to, in order to get out 4 
Bullet or Splinter of a Granado, or by making Inciſions on 
them: The Chirurgeon is to take the Advantage of this 5 
rab 
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wle Diſpoſition, becauſe it frequently happens that on the 
Forrow, or another Day, he does not find the Patient much 
Iaclined to refign himſelf up to his Will, 
A Delay may alſo prove prejudicial with regard to this Eaſe Danger of 
if taking out the Ball. For if immediately after the Wound Delay. 
e follow the Track of the Bullet, we may eaſily find it: But 
© the Patient has walk d or ſtirred, it may have changed its 
Place; and if in an Arm or a Thigh, may be born down low- 
br by its own weight, in which caſe we are to make larger 
ncifions which may yet prove vain, when tis flipt into a 
brace betwixt two Muſcles. 
There is yet a third reaſon why the Chirurgeon is not al- 
owed to retard this Operatien, which is, that the firſt Day 
Ine Part not being yet ſwoll'n we can the eaſier diſcover the 
bxotic Body, and get | out without much pain: But when we 
ay till the Morrovy, or another Day, we find the Part ſo tu- 
mefied by the Flux of Humours to it, that we can ſcarce fol- 
low the Tract which the Bullet has made, becauſe its entrance 
ks contracted, and the Fleſh ſvzolVn up, and if we cannot diſ- 
Peenſe with the making ſome Inciſions, they prove then more 
painful than they would have done the firſt Dreſſing. 
'Tis a miſtake to believe that there are any Medicines which No Attra- 
can poſſibly attract exotic Bodies: But yet ſome Authors aſſign Five Medi- 
two ſorts; they tell us that there are ſome which act by a caments. 
manifeſt, and others by an occult Quality; the firſt are Pitch, 
Galbanum, and ſeveral other Gums; the ſecond, are Amber, 
the Loadſtone, and ſeveral others. But a good Chirurgeon is 
rot to expect any aſſiſtance from theſe Medicaments, but 
ought to depend more on his Inſtruments than all the Drugs 
in Pharmacy. 
Some Chirurgeom, without giving themſelves much trouble, 

wait the expulſion of the Ball by the Symptoms which attend 
Gunſhot Wounds, and pretend that they have donegreat Mat- 

ters when they have laid on Leaven, Pigeons Dung, and other 
putrefying Ingredients which procure a great Suppuration, or 

an Abſceſs, that the Fus may bring along with it the Bullet, 
racing the way which it ought to come out. But this Me- 

tod teems to me dangerous, by reaſon that no Abſceſs is pro- 

cured without violent Pains which occaſion a Fever, and render 

the Cure tedious and difficult, and indeed not tö be hoped for, 
unleſs we make Orifices to give iflue to the Matter and exotic 
Body: Wherefore we are to avoid this Practice, which is fol- 
low'd only by timerous Chirurgeons, who are more afra d of 
making Inciſions than the Patient of ſuffering them. 

Sometimes when we have drawn out one Ball, cur Work is 

not yet done, the Soldiers charge their Muſquets frequently 

with two or three. I have ſeen ſome who having Balls of too 

age a Diameter have cut them into four pieces, all which they 
s clapped into their Fuſils; for which reaſon we are to exa- 
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| hind part, where it ſtuck, not having pierc'd the Skin, ma 


the Wound: The Ball being taken out, the Chirurgeon col 
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mine whether there are ſeveral before we Dreſs the Patirn 
A Swiſs Officer was wounded at the Attack of the Cit: 
of Cambray by a Muſquet-fhot, which he received in d 
forepart of the Thigh; the Chirurgeon feeling the Ball at 4 


a ſinall Inciſion on it, and drew it out there, believing thy 
there being but one entrance, there was but one Bullet, ben 
as there really were two; one of them meeting with the This. 
Bone, did not penetrate ſo far as the other, but by little af 
little fell to the Bottom of the Thigh, and did not come gut 'i 
ſix Months afterwards by an Abſceſs which it formed in th 
Knee, | 
All the Balls being taken out, there yet remains ſome ext 
Podies, which we muſt alſo get out; theſe are the bits of th 
Cloths or Shift which the Bullets carry before them to the bo: 
rom of the Wounds, In examining the Cloths of the wound 
ed Paticnt, if we find a piece of the fize and ſhape of th 
Ball, taken out by it, we may be ſure *tis in the Wound; where 
tore we are to draw them out quickly, without which 'tis in- 
poſſible to cure the Wound. As it happened to Monſicur 4 
Ponti, who was wounded at the Siege of Londonderry by! 
Muſquet-ſhot, which carried a bit of his Waſtcoat with it jt 


not gueſs what retarded the Cure; the Wound formed ion 
time to time ſeveral Abſceſſes, which exhauſthg that Gettl- 
man's Strength, brought him to a very low and terrible ln 
Condition, when there arrived a French Chirurgeon, who made 
freſh Tncifions, and drew out the piece of Stuff which oca- 
toned, all theſe Miſchiefs, and cured the Patient in a lit 
time, 

In charging the Fuſil, the Soldiers clap in after the Powde! 
a Pellet or Stopple of Paper, and the Ball over that. In a S0 
received from a ſmall diſtance, the Bullet may run throughthe 
Part, and the Paper Stopple which followed it remain in the 
Wound; this is a Circumſtance which requires the Chirurgeon' 
Attention, becauſe it very frequently happens, and 'tis impoſl- 
ble to cure the Wound whilſt his exotic Body remains in it, We 
mult not only take out whatever came from without, but all 
the Splinters of Bones, which, when they are ſeparated, pris 
the Fleſh, occaſion Pain, diſturb the Wound, and hinder its re- 
union, 

From Fire-wounds there iſſues out but little Blood, and they 
are but ſeldom attended with an Hemorthage, becauſe the Bal 
burning whatever it touches, occaſions a Scar, which binder 
the Blood from running out, though ſome Veſſels ſhould bap- 
pen to beteuched; but the Scar coming to fall off, there ſome- 
times happen Hemorrhages, which occaſion the Death of the 
Patient, 1f not very quickly ſtopped by the Chirurgeon ; where: 
tore he is to be upon his Guard, and promiſe _—— 

ute 
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W lutcly before the Scars are intirely ſeparated, they being (when 
near the great Veſſels) of dangerous Conſequence. 

The Flux and Settlements of Humours on the Part wound- Settle- 
ed by Fire-arms, are always greater than in thoſe made by Cut- 72077s of 
ting-weapons, Theſe laſt barely cutting and ſeparating the Humorurs 
Parts; but the others breaking and lacerating the Fibres of a great in 
Muſcle, occaſion a violent Suction which forces the Humours this Caſe. 
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1 to fall on the Wound, and form Abſceſſes, which render the 

#4 * Cure very difficult. We are not then to pretend to cure a 

ne Muſquet-ſhot ſo ſoon as a Thruſt with rhe Sword, and weare 

n I be moreattentive, with regard tothe ſupervening Symptoms, 

which are always very miſchievous. 
= If a Ball be ſtuck into a Bone, we are to try to get it out Extraction 
| of 4 with the Levitor, or Piercer; but if it be ſo ſtrongly fixed in of a Ball 
bei. that we cannot get it out, we are rather to leave it there, ſtuck int 4 
J than to torment the Patient by too violent Efforts; we are then Bone. \ 

wo to wait the Exfoliation of the Bone, becauſe when that part of 

| 5 ; it which has been hurt comes to ſeparate, twill certainly carry 1 
des I the Job along wo it. ; 

ye If the Bone happen to be in a perpendicular Situation when 

＋ hit by a Ball, twill ſtop the Shot; but if it be inclining either Sis 
y 1 way, the Bullet will graze along it, and aſcend or deſcend ac. zing along 
it a” | cording to the Inclination of the Bone when it reaches it; of the Bones 
x 195 this we have ſeen two fatal Examples, one of them happened © a 
7 Fre to the Prince of Rohan, who was wounded on the Knee, and 

Me on the Ball mounted along the Femur, or Thigh-boney the other 

1 to Monſieur de St. Mars, who being ſhot onthe Foot, the Bul- 

L 1 let aſcended along che Tibia: They both died, and notwith- 

** ſtanding the utmoſt Care of the Chirurgeons to prevent it, the 

a litti Cauſe was imputed to them, for not ſearching the Balls in 

. thoſe Places where they were found after their Death. 

wr Thoſe whoſe Skull is touch'd by a Ball, are affected with a Of a Shot 
1 wh 1 Perturbation or Conſternation of the Brain; and the number on the 

ug Fr of thoſe which die is greater than that of thoſe which eſcape, Head. 

1 in te becauſe that Commotion continually occaſions the extravaſating 

"Be. of the Blood of the Jittle Veins, which in this part are very 

pol. tender: Nothing but che Trepan can give iſſue to this Blood, 

ve * and conſequently can prevent the Patient's Death : Wherefore 

= ry though the Skull happen te be but a little touch'd and un- 

pic covered by the Ball, it muſt be trepanned; and though I tell 

its re- you that theſe Wounds are very dangerous, we have yet In- 

a ſtances of ſeveral which have been cured. _— 
= 10 There are alſo terrible Miſchiefs occaſioned by the Splinters 

: ads and pieces of Bombs and Granadoes, they killing or wounding 

A all thoſe which they hit. I ſhall not treat of the Splinters or 
* Fm of Bombs, becauſe thoſe which are wounded by them 
= . we no need of dreſſing, Death following ſo cloſe at the Heels 
wor 8 thoſe Wounds, that Chirurgery cannot avail them at all. 
ores ut as for thoſe of Granadoes, I have dreſſed many, and taken 
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out Splinters -which fixed in all parts of the Body, except the 
Hcad, of which all that are hit dye, by reaſon of the gren 
ravage they make of the Cranium, and the ſhock they give to 
the Brain, which remains dos'd and ſtupid, as if it had been 
bea en with a Club. 8 | 

The Granado burſting breaks into ſeveral Bits, the Splinters 
of which enter the Fleſh more or leſs, according as they are 
little or great, or the Patient was far diſtant, er near the 
Place of its burſting. At the Siege of Cambray I took eut one 
as big as the Palm of my Hand, which was entred ſo far int 
the Buttock of an Officer, that we could not ſee it. Monſicut 
Beſſiere told me he ſaw one that had placed it ſelf in the Scre. 
tum; but, in ſhort, in what part ſocver it is, the Patient muſt 
be delivered from it as ſoon as poſſible; which Operation re. 
quires Inciſions which we cannot here deſcribe, and which the 
Chirurgeon is to make according to the ſituation of the Wound, 
and the nature of the Exotic Body. 

We don't rank Cannon Bullets amongſt the number of Exo. 
tic Bodies to be extracted, they ſend all thoſe to the Grave 
whom they touch, and have yet left us no example of their 
remaining in any Perſon's Body, and that he had any occaſion 
for a Chirurgeon; is a ſort of Happineſs to thoſe which meet 
with them in their way, when they take off only a Leg or an 
Arm; we have ſpoken of this fort of Wounds under the Head 
of Amputation. | 

The Ball, or other exotic Body, being drawn out, before we 
dreſs the Wound, we are to have regard to three Circumſtances, 
which are: Firſt, To alter the round Figure of the Wound 
into a long one, by two Cuts of the Inciſion- Knife R, one up- 
wards, and the other downwards, according to the rectitule 
of the-Fibres of the Muſcles: Secondly, To make an Iſſue to 
the Wound, by enlarging it below, that the Pus may eaſily 
run out, and that we may not afterwards be forced to do it; 
and thirdly, to run the Needle $, threaded with the Seton T, 
into the Wound, if it goes thro' the part, in order to reſerve a 
Way to convey Remedies to it, 

In the beginning we make uſe of a Digeſtive to help the 
ſeparation of the Scars; but it muſt be more quicken d, and 
not ſo putrifying as thoſe in Contuſions, that we don't there- 
by procure too great a Suppuration, When the Scars are fallen 
off, we ſuppreſs the Digeſtive; endeavour to dry up the 
Wound with the Vulnerary Water, which is excellent in theſe 
forts of Wounds, and is tor that reaſon call'd Gunſhot Wa- 
ter. 


The Chirurgeon puts the Linten Tent V, into the Wound 


Dreſſing of when neceſlity requizes it, but docs not make uſe of it at all 
the Wound. when he has run a Seton thro it: He lays on the Wound the 


flat Pledget X, cover'd with ſome Digeſtive, then the Plat- 
ſter Y, and the Bolſter Z, moiſten'd in Brandy, or 2 75 
a Vine, 


> 
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the Wine, and ends with the uniting Bandage a, made of the Band 
Preat 6, rolbd at both ends, we then continue the Dreſſing as di- 
ve to rected by the Art of Chirurgery, 

been | | 
aten FICURE LIII. For the Application of the 
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und HE Seton is a Chirurgical Operation which-gzakes two 

up- holes in the Skin by means of a great threaded Needle: 

dude This Name of Seton is deribd from the Word Seta, a Hogs 

to Briſtle, by reaſon the firſt Chirurgeons made ule of them to 

afily run the both the Orifices made with the Needle. 
) it; Thoſe wha ſucceeded the Inventors of this Operation. pre- nüt ms! 
. tend to have fucceeded better with Horſe- hair, becauſe longer _, ays of 
ye a and mo cmmodious; and their Succeſſors have wholy laid applying 

aſide the uſe of any Hair, alledging, that it was too hard in en 
the the Wound, and did nat ſufficiently facilitate the Filtration of ; 
and the Humours, which is the end propos'd; wherefore they ſub- 


ſtituted a Cotton- wick, as ſofter, and more proper for the 
execution of that Intention. And laſtly, other Chirurgeons 


the have condemn'd that, urging that ig bas ſmall Points which 
jeſe mceſſintly pricking the Wound, fatigue and incommode it, and 


will have us make uſe of Flaxen Thread undreſs d, which has 
never paſsd thro the Lye. 


1nd The Scion may be apply in all Parts of the Body; but that Plices 

t al where our Predecefiors apply'd them was the Nape af the where to 
the Neck, trom which Operation they expected couliderable Ef- 3 499 '7 
at- tects: They belicy'd it excellent in Epilepſies, Hydrocephali, all ma 
atic torts of Fluxions of Humours on all the parts of the Face, and 

ines Go 2 Fabri- 


— 
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OlL1 way of 


piercing the 
Skin for the 
Seton. 


Dre ſſing 
the Wound. 


Uſel: n eſs 
of theſe Se- 
tons. 
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Fabricius Hildanus tells us, that he has done Cures with it that 
might paſs for Miracles. 

The Ancients made uſe of a red hot Iron to pierce the Skin, 
which they thus managed : They cauſed the Patient to fit on 
a Stool withour a back, and lean his Head a little backwards, 
that they right pinch up the Skin of the Neck, which he 
fixed bet wixt the two Plates of the Forceps A, made in form 
of a Water mold, or Iron, and pierced through, in order to 
admit the Needle; and thus with the Lett-hand holding the 
Skin cloſe in theſe Pincers, in their right they took the actual 


Cautery B red hot, and thruſt it through the holes of the pin- 


cers, by which Means they made two holes in the Skin. The 
actual Cautery having made thele holes big enough, they drew 
it out, and giving it to a Servant, in the ſame hand rogk the 
great Needle C, ſhaped like that uſed by Shoemakers, and 
threaded with the Wick D, and run it through the holes be. 
fore they opened the Forceps. The Wick thus run through, 
they took away the Pincers and the Needle, leaving the Wick 
in the Wounds, into which they ſoak daa Medicament compo- 
ſed ot Ol and the Volk of an Egg, to help the Separation of 
the Scars; they then la'd on theſe Oritices one of the Pledgets 
E E, dipt in the ſame Remedy, then the Plaiſter PF, the Boſſter 
G, and the Band H, with which they formed the circular 
Bandage about the Head, they daily drew out a little of the 
Wick, in order to convey the Medicament afreſh inte the 
Wounds; after the fall of the Scats, they continued the chan- 
ging of the place of the Cotton wick, and when *twas all u- 
ſed up, they faſtened another to its end to renew it, and this 
they continued as long as they judged the Diſtillation of Hu- 
mouis ncce ſſary for the cure of the Diſeaſes which had obli- 
ged their Application, 

"Twas a Controverſie betwixt the, Favourers of this Opera- 
tion, whether the Skin was to be pinch'd longways or acrols, 
that is, whether the two holes were to be from one fide to the 
other, or one above the other; which is of ſo little Conſe- 
quence, that it does not deſerve our ſtopping at it, and the ra- 
ther becauſe this Operation is not practiſed at preſent. When 
there is a Neceſſuy to provide an Iſſue for thoſe Humours 
which occaſion all the Diſeaſes of the Head, we lay on a cau- 
ſtic Stone on the Feſſala of the Neck, and by that Means give 
them Iſſue, and they filtrate inceſſantly, which cures theſe Dil- 
eaſes as well 8s a Seton. 

The 1:alians have been great Lovers of this Operation, but 
they ſeem at preſent to be much come off from that Opinion; 
for being in Italy, I met with ſeveral who laid Cauſtics to the 
Arm. The Seton is not only cruel in its Application, but very 
troubleſome in its Con ſequences: The Cauſtic does not require 
ſo many Preparatives, it gives leſs Pain in laying on, we dre:s 
ic more commodiouſly, and receive the ſame Adyantiges from 
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it ; tis not then without Reaſon that the Italian, and the French 
have ſubſtituted it in the Place of the Setan, 

To conclude, if any one is ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of Fe- 
tors, that he will prefer it to the Cauſtic, and will have ir ap- 
plied, I adviſe the Chirurgcon then not to make uſe of either 
the Pincers, nor the red hot Iron; but only of the large Cut- 
ting needle I, threaded with the Lace K, and run 1 through 
the Skin of the Nape of the Neck, pinching it only with the 
Fingers of his Left-hand : Thus this Operation is done in a 
Moment, there are ne Scars to fall, and the ſame Advamages 
reſult from it, 
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We underftand alſo by this Word Seton a very little narrow Uſe of the' 
Linnen-band, which, by the help of > Needle, we run thro? lle Band. 


Wounds which have an Entrance and Exit: I have juſt now 
inted to you, that they are to be run through the Wounds, 
our of which we have extracted Balls or other exotic Bodies, 
through the oppoſite Part. 

We take then the Seton-needle I, blunt at the end, that it 
may not hurt, and threaded with the narrow Band or Tape 
M, which we run through the Wound trom part to part, im- 
bibed with ſuch Remedy as we think proper: There 15 alfo a- 
nother and longer Needle compoſed of two pieces N N. 0 
rendet it more portable ; they are to be joined together by a 
{mall Screw: This is uſed in Wounds which run through the 
Thighs; the Seton placed, we take out ths Needle, and con- 
tinue the dreſſing as above directed. | 
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FicvuREt LIV. For the OPENING o is 
ABSCESS. 


1 Aperture of an Abſceſs is called Onchotomie, which 
is derived from the two Greek Words, Onchos, which 
ſignifies a Maſs or gathering of Matter, and Iemnein to cut; 
ſo that this Operation conſiſts in the making an Inciſion in the 
Place where Matter is gathered. 
The moſt *Tis the Operation which the Chirurgeon moſt frequently 
frequent O- performs, occaſions of opening Tumours or Abſceſſes continu- 
peration. ally offering. I ſhall not enter into the particular Cauſes of 
| unnatural Tumours, ſuppoſing the Chirurgeon to have read 
what ſo many celebrated Authors have ſaid on that Head, and 
e that he is informed of whatever regards them in general, and 
the proper Remedies to diſſipate them by way of Reſolution. 
I ſhall only confine my ſelf to what is to be done, when they 
cannot be cured by way of Suppuration, 
Examina- Wherka Chirurgeon undertakes the Cure of a Tumour which 
tion of it. is to end in a Suppuration, he muſt examine very well the 
F Siprs which expreſs the Condition in which it is, ſome ſhew 
that Matter is forming, and others that tis formed. 
Signs of _ Thoſe which ſhew that 'tis forming or gathering, are a Tu- 
Matter mour, Pain, and a redneſs of the Part, the Patient feels 4 
forming. ſhooting in the Tumour, his Reſt is broken, and he has a Fever. 
Hippocrates tells us, that whenever Matter gathers, Fains and a 
Fever ſupervene. If the Chirurgeon, on feeling the Tumour, 
finds there is no Fluctuation. tis a ſign that the Matter is not 
yet dig ied; in which caſe it muſt be helped on by ripening 
and putritying Medicaments: If the Tumour is ſmall, the Chi- 
rurgeon 


an 
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rurgeon contents himſelf with laying a Plaiſter of Diachylon 
cum Gummis with a little Baſilicon; but if great, hard, and 


far from Coction, he is to make uſe of ſtronger Remedies, as 
correl, Roots of Lillies and Marfhmallows, Leaven and Pigeon's 
Dung, all of them boil'd in Pork Fat. | 
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The Signs which ſhew that Matter is form d. are the decrea- Signs of 
ſing of the Tenſion, Redneſs and Pain; the Tumour riſes alit- Matter 
tle to a Point, and ſeems to mark out the Place where the form'd into 
Matter puſhes to come out: By putting cur : o Fore-Fingers on Hus. 


it, and reſting them there alternatively, we feel the Matter 
fat in the Tumour, which is an undoubted Sign that it is 
ripe, and that it ought to be immediately opened. 

Able Practicioners propoſe to us two ways of opening the 
Abſceſs, either with cauſtic Stones, or the Lancer, both of 
them are equally good, but in forme Tumours the firft is ne- 
Mary, and in others the Lancet is preferrable: Which I ſhall 

w you in few Wores, | 


When the Tumour is compoſed of cold Humours, and has In what 
ripened but lowly, we are to defer the opening as long as we caſe the 9. 
can; we run no riſque by ſtaying, for the Matter being form'd pertion is 
trom cold and gentle Humours, cannot occaſion thoſe Scars, 10 be re- 
nor the ame Inconveniencies which would attend that of a tarded. 


hot Humour. Beſides, ſnould we open theſe ſorts of Tu- 

mours as ſoon as we feel the Fluctuation in the middle, there 
would remain a hardneſs, which we ſhould find difficult o 
mollifie afterward? ; wherefore the Operation is to be retarded 
till the whole is in a proper condition to be evacuared, beczuſe 
the Matter produces Matter, and that already cocted, helps to 
digeſt the reſt; which done, the Chirurgeon is to Hy over the 
whole length of the Tumour, a whole Train of Cauftics, tor 


two Reaſons: The firſt, becauſe the heat of theſe Cauteries H#ereC an- 


compleats the Coction of the Humour; and the ſecond, be- tery in uſe- 
cauſe the Scars being fallen off, leave an Orifice large enough ful. 


to convey in the Remedies proper to diſſolve and eonſume the 
Hardneſs, which could nor. be foftred by Suppuration. When 
Abſceſſes are deep, we muſt alſo make uſe of cauſtic Stones, 
vecauſe they make a larger Orifice than the Lancet, and there- 
dy facilitate the Conveyance of Remedies to all the Parts of the 
Cavity of the Abſceſs. 

hut when the Tumour ripens quick, and by its ſoftneſs we 
cilcera the Matter to be pertectly digeſted, we are not to ſtay 
tur its eating through the Skin, in order to iſſue out of it felt; 
tor by its continuance within, it may occaſion ſome ill Effects, 
by corroding the Fibres of the Fleſh, which are more tender 
than thoſe of the Skin; we are then, wi hout delay, to make 
ule of the Lancet, making an Orifice large enough to evacu · 
ate all the Pus contained in the Tumour. 


684 Some 
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Of anIn- Some Authors have invented a Ring, in which they fix z 
ciſion Kniſe (mall Inciſion Knife, which they make uſe of to open Abſceſſe; 
ſet in a in timorous Children, and ſuch Perſons as cannot be prevailed 
Ring. on to endure what they think proper to do to them: They 
put this Ring on one of their Fingers, and on Pretence of feel. 
ing the Tumour, pierce it with the Inciſion Knife, and ſo 
dextrouſly deceive their Patients. But this Procedure ſeem; 
to me to favour a little of the Mountebank ; wherefore I can't 
adviſe you ever to make uſe of it. If this Operation is to be 
performed on a Child. it need only be held faſt ; and if any 
grown Perſon prove rank Coward enough not to ſuffer it, the 
Chirurgeon is to quit and abandon him to his Fate, without 
being at the trouble of ſearching aiter Stratagems to ſurprize 

him. 
How the If we have reſolved to make uſe of the Cautery, we take 
-Cantery is the Plaiſter A, which is ſlit the length of the intended Orifice; 
to be ap- this we lay on the middle of the Tumour ; we then lay two 
24. or three of the cauſtic Stones BBB in the ſiſt of the Plaiſter, 
and over them the ſmall long Bolſter C. which is wetted, the 
ſooner to diſſolve the Stones: Then we lay on a ſecond Phi- 
ſter, which we cover with a Bolſter, and with a Band faſten 
on the Dreſſing. We let theſe Cauſtics work for two or three 
hours; but it we would have them eat deep, we leave them 
on longer. After having taken off the whole, with a Lancet 
we make an Inciſion on the middle of the Scar, deep enough 
to reach the Matter, which we ſuffer to run out as much as 
it will, and as is in the Tumour ; tor the World is diſabus d. 
with regard to the Miſtake of the Ancients, who fear'd the 
Ervacuate Weakening their Patients, by evacuating an Abſceſs all at once; 
theTumour Whereas we find on the contrary, that the more we force the 
all at once, Matter cut, the more they are eas'd, Vſprcially when the Pus 
is perfectly form'd. Experience in Hydropics alſo deftroys 
their Notion, they would not have us draw off the Water at 
le ſs than feur or hve times, alledging that we ought not to 
proceed from an extream Repletion to an extream [nanition: 
And at preſent we empty them to the laſt drop, without their 
diſcovering any ſign ot Weakneſs; and we ſce them come to 
the Chirurgeon to have the Puncture made, and afterwards 
return home with the ſame Vigour which they came thi: her, 
(ſuppoſing they before were ſtrong enough to come of them- 
ſelves) for in moſt Dropſies the Patients frequently wait the 
laſt Extremity, before they refolve to undergo the Opera- 

(ON, 

Method of It we fix on opening the Tumour with a Lancet, we are to 
opening ut take thar marked D, which is longer and broader than 
with « Lan- thoſe uſed in bleeding, whence tis called the Abiceſs Lancet. 
Py H:ving open'd and half folded it, we take it in our Mouth» 
examine the place where the Mat ter is, and having obſerved it, 
with the Thumb and fore-Finger of the Left-hand we . 
| | the 


Pekin. that it may not vacillate in the time of the Operation, 
Wn with the Right take the Lancet and ſtrike it in as far as the X 


& iſe out. and which we receive in a Porenger or ſome other 
Wc: ready prepared for that end; we preſs the Tumour a 
Wtrlc on each fide in order to diſcharge it. Having judged by 
Je quantity of Matter come out, that there muſt remain a great 
Iaculy, with the hollow Probe E, which we introduce into 


GE are very eſſential: The firit is, that they be made according to f ances to 


| to the ſize of the Cavity: That which we thruſt ro the bottom, 
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latter; then raiſing it up, in the Elevation we ſufficiently en- 
ge the Oriñce, to give iſſue tothe Pus, which we ſee immediate- 


e Wound, we endeavour to diſcover on what fide the vacuiry 


argeſt, and with the crooked Sciſſars F we open the empty 
Wc, and particularly when it happened to be undermoſt; fo 
What this hollovy Probe ſerves two ends, one to inform us of 
Whe ſze and nature of the Cavity, and the other to guide the 
WP oin's of the Sciſſars which are to dilate it. Some Chirurgeons 
which don't overmuch affect neatneſs, after the firſt Aperture 


ith the Lancet convey their Finger into the Abſceſs to ex- 
plare its breadth and depth; and if it be found neceſſary by 
any Inciſion to enlarge the Orifice, their Finger performing 
the Office of the Probe, ſerves as 2 Guide to the Points of the 
Sciſſars. | 
Theſe ſorts of Apertures require three Circumſtances, which Circum 


the rectitude of the Fibres of the Muſcles, along by, and not ob/erved. 
acroſs them, for fear of laming the Patient; the ſecond is. 0 

make them always on the declining or undermoſt part, that 

if there remain any Purſes of Matter they may ive out of 
themſelves; and thirdly, to make them large enongh on the 

hiſt Day, as well to avoid the being forced to make freſh In- 

ciſions atterwards, as for the more eaſie conveyance of the Re- 

medies to all the Parts of the Cavity of the Abſceſs. 

The Orifice being as I have hinred, and the Matter evacua- Of the 
ted, we Dreſs the Patient: We make uſe of nothing elle at Be Drei. 
firſt Dreſſing but dry Lint, the better to imbibe the remainder 
of the Pus; of this we make two Sropples in bulk proportion'd 


mark'd H, is to be provided win a Thread, that when we 
Dreis the Patient again, we may be ſecure that after having 
taken that out there remains no more in the Wound: Having 
after that apply'd the two other 11, we cover them with the 
fizt Pledger K, and the Plaiſter L, cover'd with Di cbtilon, in 
order to diſſolve the remainder of the hardened Humour, and 
above that the Bolſter M, and laltly the Band N, roll'd circu- 
lur'y ſeveral times to keep on the Apparatus. | 
On the Morrow we cover the Stopples with mundicative 
Unguents, as thote Hippeſelins, or A poſtolorum. with wich we 
mx a little Ægyptiacum, it there de any putrid Fleſh which 
we would contume. We labour to deterge and cieanſe rhe 
Whole bottom of the Ablceſs, which we then leave to fill up 
| Wich 
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Of the Car- 


Anthrax. 


end propoſed from the beginning. 


Inflation of the Eye, Noſe and Lips: And indeed the Dike 
for three Months before this had been ſo often out a Huntic, 


the Lancet into the loweſt part of the Tumour, and rail 


ifſucd out, in quantity enough to have filled a large Egg e 


Bones were uncovered, and having found the Perioſteum fiel 


buncle and reaſon the Patient feels a burning Pain, and that the Effect 


The Tenth [Demonſtration 1 


with Fleſh: Being ſufficiently Incarnated, we make uſe of . 


ſiccatives in order to bring it duly to Cicatrize, which i th . 


The Abſceſſes which come on the Face prove not a lin 


troubleſome to the Chirurgeon, becauſe he finds himſelf unde }v 


a. Neceſſity of making\[ncifions there, to give iſſue to MS. 
i 


Matter, which leaving Scars, occaſions the disfiguring of c. 
Part. The Chirurgeons labour'd under this perplexity in th 
caſe of the Duke of Berry, who on the zd of October, in 150 
return'd from Hunting with his right Cheek very much ſwolt 
they bled him, and laid on Cataplaſms to try to diſſolve th 
Humour which occafion'd this TumetaQtion, They bled bin 
a ſecond time, but the Tumour which proceeded from an it 
finity of Contuſions occaſion'd by the reſting of the Fuſil + 
gainſt tha! part, reſiſted all Remedies, they found it proccedir 
towards Suppuration, by its Redneſs, the augmentation of th 
Pain, the ſmall ſhare ot Reft which it allow'd him, and the 


each of which times he had receiv'd four or five hundred Blow: 
with the Fufil, and had brought back with him two hundrel 
and fifty Pieces of wild Game, that his Cheek was ſo mori 
fied, that there was little hope left of its reſolving. On 1 
day the 12th of March Mr. Marechal felt a Fluctuation inthe 
Tumour, and having made me feel it, the neceſſity of open 
ing it, and the Place where the Orifice was to be made wit 
agreed on, the Hour pitch'd on was at two Afternoon, when 
the Duke being placed in an Elbow-Chair, that being the mol 
convenient Poſture, whilſt I held his Head, Mr. Marechal, it 
the Preſence and with the Agdvice of Monſieur Fagon, ftrud 


that Inſtrument open'd it a Pin's length: The Pu, immediatt) 


Nr. Marechal thruſt one of his Fingers into the Wound, iti 
felt round the Cavity of the Tumour, to diſcover whether tbe 


on the Bones of the Pommetre and Upper- Jaw, he dreſſed i. 
The Dreſſing was afterwards continued on with the Injechol 
of Deterſives which cleanſed the bottom of the Abſceſs, which 
filed up with ſound Fleſh in very little time; for in twell!) 
Days that Vrince was perfectly cured, and the Orifice bein? 
made as ſmall as poſlible, and as near the Ear as the Tumou! 
vyould permit, there remained but a lictle long Scar, which wil 
be hid by the edge of the Peruke. 


The Carbuncle, vulgarly called the Cole, is ſo term d. 5 


which follow it are like thoſe which we feel when we have 
laid a burning Coal on any part. Moſt Authors confound the 
Carbuncle with the Anthrax, alledging, that both of them 4e, 


10 
* 
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t from an atrobitious and boiling Blood, and that they differ 
Vin Degree and Circurtiftanees; and that, Ry the 
„gon of the Greek word Authran it ſignifics a Carbrncle or 
Wool: But ye-, by the Deſcription I am going to make, you 
end that they are tobe referred torwo different kinds of 
W..nour;, which require different Remedies and Operations in 
aer to their Cute. | 


e of 1,88 
h 1 
a litth 
If unde 
to the 
of th 
in th 
n17% 
Wollt 


ve th is, 2nd which when it burſts leaves a Scar of the ſame fort 


led bin in thoſe which remain afrer Cauterifing, and Burns, 

1 a1 here are two forts of them; the one Simple and Benign, It. 
'ull + auſed by the acrimonious Serofity of an atrabilious and boil- 
ccedig Bro Blood, which makes an impreſſion on the Skin through 


1 of the 
nd the 
> Dake 
unting 
| Blows 
undrec 


ich it paſſes, and which gathering under the Epidermr:, 
Here produces a great Puſtule like that occafion'd by Burns: 
he other is Malignant and Peſtilential, and reſults from a 
burning Serofity like Aquafortisy, which forms a deeper Scar 
han the former; it happens in Peſtilential Times, and is always 
Mortal, 


mori. 

n Thy: fals under the Phyſicians Province, nor what is to be done in the Puſtuis. 
in the caſe of the Peſtilential Carbuncle, which we are to look for in 

= thoſe Authors which have wrote of the Peſt, who have ſuſſi- 

e vn 


ciently inform d us on that Head: But ſhall confine my ſelt to 


when the Method of handling Chirurgically thoſe Carbuncles which 


e mk are curable, 

bal, i If the Puſtule is not open, it muſt be immediately open d, that The Aqua- 

— the ſerous Matter may have time by a long continuance to Phagacz- 

rating 

OY Lancet to make Scarifications to the quick, on all of the Car- 

þ buncle which is lived and black: Whilft the Blood and ferous 

%a Humours iſſue out, we are to difſolve 2 little Theriacs in Spirit 

wy o Wine, and in that Diſſolution ſoak a Pledget, wirh which 
Xe 


we are to cover the Scarifications which we have been ma- 


Ned i. king, and this Dreſſing is to be renevred from fix hours to fie 


Ro bours, withal bleeding the Patient: It he is replete and robuſt. 
whic we are to eee bleeding feveral times, oblige him co 
went take Cordials, and obſerve a ſtrict Dier. 


being 
1M0ou! 
ch will 


On the Morrow, if the Patient does nat feel any Pain in the 
Part, and we find the Blackneſs increaſe,” we are to redcu le 
cur Scarifications, and make them fo deep that he may prove 
very ſenſible of them, and apply to them the Aqua Phags- 
denics, which we call yellow Water, compos'd of Lime-warer 
nad Sublimate; this is a potent Remedy againſt Mortification. 
Monfieur de Lulli, that great Phyfician, died of à like Puſtule 
on one of his Toes. 


4, by 
ffects 

have 
id the 
m fe- 


ful: * 


Put 


4.39 


8 The Carbuncit is defin'd to be an aſny black Puftule; attend- Definition 
WL with Redneſs and Pain, Heat and Inflammarion about it, of a Car- 
Which raiſes it to a Bladder or Bliſter that burns the place where bancle. 


Species. | 


| ſhall not treat of General Remedies, the ordering of them Opening of 


wake a ſtronger impreſſion on the Skin, we are then with a nica- 
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Sign of na 


\ But if in the Circumference of the black part we diſc 
little Circle, *ris a ſign that the natural heat remains in H 
art, and that the Scar will ſeparate : We are then to procy 
is ſeparation by unctious Remedies, but ſuch as are alwy 
animated and quicken'd, for fear of too great Suppuration. Th 
Scar being fallen off, we are to cleanſe, incarnate and cicatriy 
it; but above all, after the Cure, we are to purge the Pati 
very well, to carry off this burning Serofity, and by that mem 
preventa Relapſe, 
Of the An- The Anthrax, or Antrakion is a Tumour in the Fleſhcauls 
thrax. by a burning Humour, which ſwells and drives it out as thou 
| it were 2 Granado or Bomb re:dy to burſt, 
Its Etymo- The word Anthrax is derived from two other Greek o 
logy. anea, high, and thorem, to ſpring, intimating that the Tumox 
produced by it being tull of inflamed Liquors, forms a ſcorcy 
ing riſing Ike a Mountain, which is ready to vomit Fire, Flame 
and the Matter which it contains. 
Effects of The Tumours which proceed from Abſceſſes, generally mt 
the Hu- but one hol-, through which they give themſelves an iſle 
mour which when time is allow'd them; but that which produces the 4. 
forms it. thrax is ſo corroſive, that it ears ſeveral through which n 
eſcape: I have ſeen ſome have ſeven or eight: It is ſo ha 
that it burns all the Fleſh which it ſoaks into; wherefore wt 
are not to be ſurpriſed if the Patients never ſleep, if they grow 
impatient, and are continually crying out, for of all Tumour 
this is unqueſtionably the moſt painful. 
Places This Iudiſpoſition may happen to any of the Parts of tit 
where it Body. Whenit fixes near the tendinous or membranous Puts 
grows. tis more painful than in the muſculous; and if it falls on r 
Neck, it cauſes it ſelf to be more felt than any where el 
which I have ſeen verified in three Perſons belonging to tit 
Court which I dreſs'd and cured; one of them was Monlicut 
de Chamarante, principal Steward to the Danphineſs ; the i 
cond, the Chevalier Dudicour; and the laſt Monſieur Duc in 
principal Ordinary of the King's Cup. Theſe three Anthrat 
were at the hind part of the Neck, near the Baſis of the C 
num, vhere it not being poſſible for them to extend far, th 
cauſed an inſupportable Tenſion. . 
Conduct of The firſt Days, the Tumour being hard, red, and Crit 
the Opera- outwards, I laid on Maturatives, but the Matter not ſtaying * 
tion. their Operation, burſt out through ſeveral holes which it ast 
BS in the Skin: All theſe Holes I cut into one, and continued by 
croſs Iuciſions to uncover all this burnt Fleſh, and make Wi 
jor it to come cut in great Cluſters, as it did daily, and con! 
nued to do, 'till4: looſen'd and tell off by bits: As ſoon as thei 
Inciſions were made, the pain was not ſo great, and it cn 
niſhed in proportion to the Separation: The Scars being fallen 
off, there remained a Cavity big enough to held an Fgg> my 
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oed to fill up with Fleſh, and finiſh'd the Cure as in other 
2 diſcey 


1s in 3 a memorable Inſtance of this Indiſpoſit ion in the 
proc on of rhe King, who had an Anthrax at the fame placein 
e 2/1 WK. vx: 6973 and as in Perſons of tha high Rank, Chirur- 
dn. Th as end-avour to be ſparing of Incifions in this caſe, it was 
cicatriyMWf-rred as long as poſſible, but the Cluſters which looſened 


Wemiclves from the bottom could not get out at the little 
es which the moſt ſabtil Hart of the Matter had made ; 
Whercfore che Chirurgeons were obliged to make Incifions, 
Which ſucceeded very well. 1 relate theſe Facts only to ſhew 
It an Anthrax cannot be cured without Inciſion. 
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HE Enkyftated Tumours are thoſe whoſe Matter is eu- Tu 
_4@4 cloſed in a ſmall Bladder or Membrane which we call by bor. 
the Greek Name Kyi, which ſignifies a Bladder ; which being e 
derired from Yin, a Greek Verb, which imports to hie; re 
hinting that this liccle 2ladder hides from us the Matter which 
it contains. 
Various Theſe Tumours are known to us by the Name of #olve;, of We 
* forts of which there are three ſorts, moſt of which have had Names | 
Wolves, given them drawn from Greek words which fignifie the thing WF” * 


to which their {ubje& Matter refers. When they happen ro the 
tendinou! 
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Neadinous Parts, as the Hand, the Wriſt, and the Feet, we call 
em Ganglions; and when they are filled with a Matter of the 
{ature of Pulſe or Pap, they are term'd Atherome: When they 
Fontain a Tumour reſembling Hony, we give them the Name 
Wc Melicori:: When their Matter is more ſolid, and has the con- 
aence of Tallow, they are called Steatoma, and when they 


Je hard, and aſſume the ſhape of a Gland, they are looked on 
« hardened Glands, jw 


Veſſcl, where the Lympha coagulating turns to various forts 70%rs. 
F Matter, according to its different mixture with other Li- 
huors : But there is more probability that the Principle of 
heſe Tumours is a ſmall Gland, becauſe the Action of the 
lands being inceſſantly to filtrate ſome Humour, ifthere hap- 
en to be any obſtruction in the excretory Veſſel, the Humour 
Is then obliged to remain in the Gland; and by the ſwelling of 
t, force the Membrane of it to extend and form the Kyſftis of 
which we have been ſpeaking, Experience confirms this Opi- 
nion; for if we make an Inciſion on one of theſe Tumours, 
and after having voided the Matter, we don't conſume the Mem- 
Wbrane which contained it, there filtrates into it a freſn Humour, 


which in time produces a new Wolf. | 


gentle and benign Nature; and being neither hot nor pungent, mours. 
does not occaſion any Inflammation or Itching; which are 
tie reaſons why they may be ſupported during a whole Life, 
without the Patients being incommoded by them, if they don't 
grow exceſſive big, or are not ſituated in ſome place where 
they obſtru&t ſome natural Motion. Yet moſt of thoſe People 


who have them, are uneaſie and impatient to ſee themſelves 


under this light Deformity, from which they will at any rate 
be delivered, and to that end apply to the Chirurgeon. 


by Suppuratien, and opening them; the third by Ligature, them. 
when their Baſis is narrow; and the fourth by Extirpation. 
Reſolution is the moſt gentle and beſt way of diſſipating theſe 
Tumours, when the Humour will yield to Remedies; where- 
fore, before we proceed to any others, that is firſt to be tried. 
Ve apply emollient and reſolvent Cataplaſms and Fomentations, 
prepared with Marſh-mallows, Wormwood, Mugwort, Sage and 
Juniper-berries: It the Tumouris very hard, we make Liniments 
meh the Oils ot Lillies, Camomile, Sail, Earthworms or Alder: 
Ve lay on Hemlock, Laudanum. Soap, Frogs with Mercury, the 
D.vine or Diabotonum ] laiſters, the laſt or which is compoſed 
of the moſt reſolvent Plants in being, and invented by Monſicur 
Handel, a Famous Phy ſician of the raculty of Paris, aud to be had 


ot 
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Some Authors affirm that the Kyſtis which encloſes theſe The Origine 
arious Matters is formed by the Dilatation of ſome Lymphatic of theſe Tu- 


Theſe five mentioned ſorts of Tumours are not at all pain- Indolence of 
ful, by reaſon that the Matter which compoſes them, is of a eſe Tu- 


Chirurgery preſents us with tour ways of curing theſe Tu- Four ways 
mours; the firſt is by Reſolution, and diſſipating them; the ſecond of curing 
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Ligature. 


Of Extir- 
pation by 


Inc ſion. 


The Tenth Demonſtration 


of Mr. Bolduc, Apothecary in the Butchers-ftreet in the Fan 
burg St. Germain, tis an excellent Remedy for the Diſſoluin 

of theſe Tumours. Some wi!) have us preſs them with i 
Fingers, or beat them frequently with a little Palate, in o 
to break the Kyſtis, as alſo that we lay on them a ſinall lea 


pe 
By 
þ 21 
v7 
4 
as 


£2 
Plate rubb'd with Mercury, and with a Bandage bind them tha 
hard as we can, ur 
of the Sup. In propoſing Suppuration as a way to cure theſe Wolrs ene 
puration, tis not to be expected that we are to underſtand ſuch »MiWr1'i 
one as Tumours form'd from hor Humours are brought uh te 
they converting themſelves into a proper well digeſted o. 
We mean only, that after having with the Lancet A open ene 
the Wolf, and evacuated the Humour, we cauſe the K1/ » h 
fall out by Suppura ion, without which the Cure would be Pla 
1mperfe&, we cover the Pledget B with Remedies proper u Ba 
conſume it; and if the Orifice prove too ſinall, we enlarge | for 
with the Incifion Knife C, or the Sciſſars D, chuſing whit po 
of theſe two is moſt commodious. | all 
There was at Parts one Monſicur Gervaſi, who was in N. . 
putation for curing all ſorts of Wolves with a Cauſtic Remedg 

- which he laid on the Tumour: He opened the Skin, it the cos. an 
tain'd Matter was fluid, and the Kyſtis was open d by the R. ti 
medy, he evacuated the Humour, and conſum'd the Membrare 0 
as all others do; if it was a Ganglion, or harden'd Gland, with th 
his Remedy he extirpated it by flow degrees, and made i: fil ne 
like an empty Nut-ſhell. In ſhort, applying himſelf only vw th 
theſe Diſeaſes, he cured a greater number than the other Chi in 

rurgeons, and conſcquently had more Experience in them, a 
Of the Hair When a Wolf has a narrow Balis, and hangs like a Pear! to in 
and Thread an Ear, the Ligature is a ſure way ot making it fall off. Some ſe 


Authors will have us to this end make ule of a Horſe. bal 
alledging that it cuts it in a ſhort time; but we tie it cloſet 
with the Flax Thread E, with which we bind the Skin of the 
Baſis of the Tumour, which we thus force to fall off by Mor: 
tification. *Twou'd be ſooner done to take it clear off at one 
Cut with the Penknife F, as I have done to ſeveral Perſons wiv 
have had it on their Head, and other Parts of the Body; te 
Patient is rid of it at the expence of a moments Pain, whilſt 
the Ligature is ſeveral Days doing the ſame Work; but Women 
and tender Pcople always prefer the Inciſion. ; 

The fourth way is Extirpation, which is to be praQtis's 
when emollient and refolvent Medicines prove inſufficient, 
eſpecially when the Baſis of the Tumour is large, and it is {unk 
into, or fix'd inthe Fleſh. This Operation conſiſts only in tbe 
making an Incition longways if the Tumour is long and rar- 
row, or croſtways it big and round. We make uſe of a Fei. 
knife F, to make theſe lncifions on the Skin which covers tit 
Tumour, and with the two Inſtruments G G, we leparate if 


Lips of the Wound, in order to graſp the Tumour * 
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Wc Forceps H, that we may ſeparate and diſſect it with the 

ore Leaf I, which has a Tooth-pick at one end to make 

ith c of if occaſion offer. If the Fibres, which faſten and fix the 

| 0:4: Tumour, happen to be ſo hard that the Tooth pick or Myrtle 

lead af cannot cut them, we make uſe of the Pen kniſe K for 

dem tba end, taking care that we don't open the Kyſtis, the Chi- 
Wrurzcons addreſs conſiſting in the carrying off aff the Tumour 

Volres We nd Matter contain'd in this Purſe: The nicenefs of the Ope- 

uch aMWra'ion, and the Pain which it gives, have alarm'd ſeveral Pa- 

ht to tients, and engag'd them to throw themſelves into the Hands 

uo Mr. Gervaſs, or ſome other, who has had great Experi- 

open (WW ence in theſe Indiſpoſitions. The Wolf being taken out, we Of Dre/- 

fu lay on the Wound the Pledget L, which we cover with the ſing. 


uld de Plaiſter M. over which we lay the Bolſter N, and with the 
per u Band O faſten the whole Dreſſing. If we find any occaſion 
ige t for Cauſtic Powders, we find them in the, Box P, and incor- 
which porate them with ſome Unguent to conſume the Kyſ{#s; and 
all being over, we draw the Lips of the Wound as cloſe as we 

in Ne. can, that the Scar may the leſs disfigure the part. 
emecy Of theſe four ways the laſt is the moſt ſure and expeditious, 
e cot- and that which is practis'd by Chirurgeons whenever their Pa- 
ic N. tients will conſent to ir, I have ſucceſsfully cured ſeveral this 
norane way, in leſs time, and they have not endur'd ſo much as by 
, with the Cauſtic. A Youth belonging to Monſieur de Chatear- 
it fall neuf had one of theſe Wolves, which occaſion'd a Tumour on 
nly the Check; I ſeparated it with the Point of a Pen- knife in the 
r Chi- inſide of the Mouth, and drew it out entire. It was as big as 
m, a Wall- nut; the Drefling was very eaſy, for with warm Wine. 
ear! to in which was a little Mel-roſatum, he rinc'd his Mouth daily 
Some WW {c vera! times, and it heal'd. | 
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Ficvre LVI. For CAUTERIES or 1M 
SUES er FONTANELS. | 
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Definition HE Cautery is taken in two Senſes, either properly for ext 
and diſt in- ry Cauſtic which is ſtrong enough to make a hole in the 
ction of Skin, whether In{trument or Burning Material, or improper} 
the Can- for ihe hole when *tis made, either actually or potentially; . 
tery, that we give the Name of Cautery as well to that which 
| Earns the Skin, as to the Burn, which is then defin'd to be 1 
mall Ulcer of the Skin made by Burning Materials, by the 

Induſtry of the Chirurgeon, in order to his propos'd ends. 
I don't here pretend to particularize the Diſeaſes which te- 
quire an Iſſue, in order to their Cure, that is the Phyfician's 
Province; but confining my ſelf to what is the Chirurgeo"* 


* 
1* 


lich fe- 
ſician's 
rgeon's 


Por- 
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on, hall content my ſelf with ſhewing you how this O- 
ration is to be perform'd, 


ES Canteries from all Antiquity have been divided into two 


WP cis, viz. the Actual and Potential. The firſt are hot and 
Wrning Irons, which cauteriſe and burn at the very inſtant 
ey touch: The oth: Fare Compoſitions of burning Medica- 
ents, of which are made little Stones, which laid on ſome 
ace produce a Scar there, which being fallen off, leaves a 
nall deep Ulcer, thro? which the Humours run out as long as 
e keep it open. | | 
Some Phyſicians, who would have this Diſtinction thought 
rely Chimerical, aſſert, that there are no ſuch things as Po- 
ntial Cauteries, and that every Cautery is a material one, 
WhoAtion is to burn. But we Chirurgeons are not oblig'd 
know ſo much, we have always made à Diſtinction, be- 
Wu: the Potential does not at firſt burn as the Actual dees; 
t ſome time after its diſſolving, and let them give us leave 
continue the Diſt inction, becauſe grown habitual, and the 


* 8 5 4, Yd >»; þ E * K 24 85 f + 


3 


3 n wx 


*% 


Ss 


Wns can ſcarce comprehend it. 

W Thefirſt Chirurgeons have left us an infinite variety of theſe 
Wctual Cauteries; but tho' they have left us a great many, 
Whey have yet alſo left us the liberty of Inventing new ones on 
Proper Occaſions: I ſhall content my ſelf with here repreſen- 
ing to you fix, which will ſuffice to give you an Idea of the 
Practice of the Ancients, | | 
The firſt A, is the Enſel, ſo call'd from its point being like 
bat of a Sword, 

The ſecond B, is the Olive Cautery, ſo term'd from its be- 
g ſhap'd like a ſmall Olive. 

The third C, is the Button Cautery, becauſe made like a But- 
on, with a ſmall point in the middle. 

The fourth D, is the Cultellary Cautery, that is a ſort of 
nite which cuts only one fide. 

The fifth E, is the round Plate Cantery, which is uſed 
d correct of prevent Putrefaction after a Member is cut 
The fixth F, is the great Plate Cautery, of an Octogonal Fi- 
gare, which is apply'd red hot to the Place, from which we 
_ave cut off a Cancer, in order to dry up the Corroſive Humi- 
"nk and at the ſame time ſtop the Blood of the open Veſ- 
els. | 

You may by theſe judge of all the reſt; which differ only in 
'gure, and are not leſs cruel: I know no Chirurgeon which 
t preſent uſes them, and tho' 1 have caus'd them to be En- 
raven here, tis rather to excite horrour in you with regard 
o their Cruelty, than adviſe you to uſe them. 


H n 1 Poten ia 


ppoſite Argument is ſo Philoſophical, that ſeveral Chirurge- 
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Potential 
Cauteries 
more uſed, 


Places to 
which they 
are to be 


apply d. 


Precaution, 


Compoſition which followys being very eaſy, 


Com poſi- 


tion of a 


Cauſtic. 


Afplica- 
tion of the 
Potential 
Cantery, 


"Thirdly, the inner part of the Knee, a little below the Ligu 
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Potential Cauteries are more in uſe ; and we draw gr 
Advantages from them in inveterate Diſtempers, after hum 
in vain made uſe of other Remedies, as in Rheumatiſine, G 
Defluxions on the Eyes, and in all thoſe which we common 
cal] Catarrhous. 3 

We make uſe of Cauteries to ſeveral parts of the Body, hy 
thoſe to which they are moſt commonly apply'd, are the lin 
part of the Neck betwixt iis firſt and ſecond Vertebra, % 
condly the upper part of the Arm, in a little Cavity whit 
forms it ſelf betwixt the Muſcle Deltoides and the Bir: 


of the Flexurcs of the Leg. 7 
Before we apply the Cautery, we are to be provided wit 
Cauſtic Stones, of whoſe virtue and efficacy we are aſſure, 
for when dye buy them from a third and fourth Hard, an 
ſometimes of one, and others of ano. her; we cannot anſwe I 
for their Efficacy and Succeſs, they may eat too deep, or top 
ſhallow, which may oblize us to lay on others, But thy 
prove yet worſe when they arc too moiſt, and have rot bee 
kept in a dry place, when they never perform fo well. Where 
fore, that the Chirurgeon may not be deceiv'd, he ought u 
make them himſclf, and keep them againſt an occalion, hr 


Into a Pail of Water we are to throw a Peck of Oak-Aſhes 
two Pound of Pot-Aſhes, one Pound of Quick-lime, and halt top 
a Pound of Salt; leave them to ſteep three or four Days, ft. i! 
ring them daily with a Stick: All the Ingredients being wel 
ſettled, we are to Strain them ſo well, that nothing may pal 
but very clear Water, which we pour into a Kettle over tht 
Fire, making it boyl till the Water turns to a black Stone, and 
having taken it out of the Kettle, we break it into {mall Stones 
which we put into Glaſs Vials, and ſtopping them very we 
keep them in a warm and dry place. 

There are ſome Circumſtances to be obſerved, in order to WWur: 
the due Application of the Cautery. We begin with cutting 
the little round Plaiſter G, of the ſize of a Crown-piece, and 
provided with a hole in the miqdle; we cover it with 2 en 
emplaſtic Unguent, that it may/ſtick faſt to the Skin, and hu. nd 
der the Scar becoming larger than the hele in the middle df 


the mentioned Plaiſter, which to roportion'd to the em 
menſions of the Cautery which we deſign to lay on. We aj \ 
this Vlaiſter on the place deſtin d to the Cautery, taking cmd 
that it be well placed. | Ire 


As ſoon as the Flaiſter is laid on its place, we open the Boe 
tle of Cauſtics, in order to take out the Stone H, which WH 
both draw out, and lay on with the Pincers I: Before we nl 
it on, we wet the Skin with a drop of Water, to facilitate a kr 
diſſolution of the Stone, that it may the ſooner take =_ bec 


* 
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greg 


bar er it we lay the little Bolſter K, ſhaped ſquare, and wetted 
Gon the fame end, this we cover with the large Plaiſter L, and 
nMony erwards with the Bolſter M. and over that fix a circular Ban- 


E 
- 


ge with the Band N, which we draw ſomewhat tight, that 


% may eſt on the cauſtic Stone, and hinder the Apparatus 
he his n ſhifting its place. 

4. v8 When we are acquainted with the cauſtic Stone which 
Wii r are to uſe, we know certainly when to take off the 


Be par ates. and can always avoid the Inconvenience of ta- 
Le ir off before it has formed irs Scar, and conſequent- 
dire the Trouble of coming again two hours after, or 
We laying on another, as it ſometimes happens: Nor are we 
lezve it on too long; for if the Stone be good, it may 
a Child or Woman, whoſe Skin is moſt render, hive 
* too dec p. it acting more or leſs, according as the Skin 


d with 
aſſured 
Id, and 
ani wet 


or t0 hich it actacks is more or leſs tender. If we find the 

at they ar w.!l, we take off all the Apparatus, an] with the Lan- 

0! beet Wt O make two ſmall Inciſions crofſways in the Body of A 
V tres e Scar; on which we lay the little bit of Linnen P, co- 

ght red wich 2 little Baſilicon or freſh Butter, and over that lay 

", cber de fame Bolſter and Bandage. | 


We continue the ſam? Remedy until the Scar falls off, Of the 


Asten ben we put into the hole the great Pea Q, or a round Stopple 
nd hal topple made of Iris-Root R. Some content themſelves with which 
ys, fer ich putting in a little Waxen Ball 8; but the Peas and we fill the 


ng wel 
ay pal 
ver the 
ne, and 
| Srones 
7 well 


fis. Root are better, becauſe they imbile the Humidities of hole of the 
de Cautery, and we take them out always bigger than we Iſſue. 
ut them in, which keeps the Orifice of the Ulcer, which 
aclines to contract and fill up, in a juſt Magnitude. 

We then lay on a little bit of white Linnen with a hole at Of the 
be place of the Pea T. and over that an Ivy-leaf V, which dreſſing. 
{aid to be particularly efficacious to procure a regular Sup- 
uration: We end then with the Bolſter X, and the ſame Ban- 
Age as the precedent Day. We are to take care to dreſstheſa 
auteries or Iſſues twice each day, and to make uſe of Lin- 
en whitened with Lye, if we would avoid an ill Scent ; 

nd it the Fleſh grows too much, and tranſcends the edge 
| hs Iſſue, it muſt be conſumed with pulveriſed burnt Al- 

When theſe Cauteries or Iſſues, which ſome call Fouticles, Places 
nd the Italians Fentanells, are made on adult Perſons, they where theſe 
le generally applied to the Arms or Legs, that the Patient may Iſſues ars 


rder t0 
cutting 
ce, 400 
| ven 
nd hin- 
ddle of 
the D. 
We li 
ng cute 


37 ia _ himſelt, and to that end we make ſinall Bands applied, 
x * rape like Stirrups Y, Z, which are very convenient for the 
rate th "ms aud Legs. But when they are made tor Children, they 


e made in the Nape of the Neck, for three Reaſons : Firſt, 


Effe ecauſe in thoſe which have a great Head, and Defluxions on 


Oye! 


Ne Eyes or Face, the Cautery applied there better exhauſts the 
3 ſuper- 


— 
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ſuperfluous Seroſities of thoſe diſtempered Parts for which 
made uſe ef. Secondly, becauſe the Care of dreſſing them 
left ro the Mothers and Nurſes, a their Cap hides the han 
which ſurrounds the Head. + ob becauſe in Children. 
are only made for a time; and the Diſeaſe being over, we fn 
fer the hole to cloſe up after it has ſufficiently purged t 
Patient: But when the Perſon is paſt forty Years, } 
ought to keep it open for the reſt of his Life, if he wolf 
not run the riſque of falling into ſome grievous Diſtemp 


_— this Humour that ran through the Iſſue may in tin 
cauſe. 
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E1GURE LVII. For CUPPING. 


HE Cucurbitula or cupping Inſtrument is ſhaped like a Figure ans 
round Box as big as the Fiſt, wicſe Entrance is narrow- Matter of 
eſt at bottom. The Matter of which tis form'd 15 either Glaſs, theCupping 
Horn or Copper; but we at prei:ut make uſe of no otheg Inſtrument 

but thoſe of Glaſs, becauſe they are moſt proper, and that be- 
Ing tranſparent, we ſce what, paſſes in them, and by what 
Means know whether there have iſſued out 2 ſufſiciegt quan- 
tity of Blood before we take them off. : | 

The uſe of Cupping is as ancient as Chirurgery, Hippocra- Reſtriction 
te mentions it, and Galen boaſts of its good Effects in the cure of the uſe 
of ſeveral Diſeaſ 2: We cannot doubt but that the Applicati- which the 
H h 4 


on Ancients 


2 22 
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Countries 


where Cup Head, as we are in France : In thoſe Countries we find they 
ping is more uſe moiſt hot Stoves or Bagzio's, to which they frequently re- 


uſed, 


Manner of 


applym 2 
them. 
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on of Cupping-glaſſes has its Excellencies and Advantages ; but 
we are not obliged to make uſe of them in all the Caſes in 
which our Predeceſſors applied them, they gave too great an 
Extent to what Hippocrates and Galen left us in writing on 
that Head: We are not to believe, for Inſtance, that by app] 
ing them to the top. of the Head, they can relieve the Relat, 
ation of the Uvula ; that being uſed on the Region of Ure- 
ters, they ſhould be able to draw a Stone out of the Reing, 
and make it fall into the Bladder, and an infinite number of the 
like Fancics. 

As the World has acquired more perfect Knowledge in A. 
natomy, the uſe of Cupping-glaſſes has became proportienably 
leſs frequent: They have been ſuppreſſed in all the Diſeaſes in 
which they have been diſcovered to be of no Efficacy: And 
we have retained the Uſe of them in thoſe where they afford 
(or we can expect from them) the leaſt Relief, as in the Apo. 
plexy, Lethargy, and all the Defluxions of the Head which 
attack the Eyes and Face, | | 

The Italians and Germans are not ſo much diſabuſed on this 


ſort for the {ſake of Cleanlineſs : When they find themſelves t 
too replete, and when they believe it to proceed from the 2. ] 
bundance of Blood, they cauſe theſe little Cupping- glaſſes to { 
be applied to ſcveral Parts of the Body, and by that Means | 
draw out as much Blood as they think proper to relicve them. t 
This Practice is not reliſned by the French, who are perſwaded ; 
that by taking away two er three Porringers of Blood, we ' 
with more Efficacy anſwer that end, than by theſe ſmall Sca- 
rifications, which cannot let out any other than the ſubtil 
Blood forcibly drawn from the Superticies of the Body, 
Travelling in Italy, 1 went to ſee their. Stoves : The People | 
of Quality have them intheir Palaces for their private Uſe, and 
in the Towns there are public ones, where any Perſen may 4 
go for his Mony. There are ſmall Cupping Inſt.uments A A, 
which are called Cornets, becauſe made of Horn; they apply | 
whar number, and to what Parts of the Body they think fit, 
becauſe rhe Perſon is ſtark naked in theſe Bagnio's, To app!y 
them, they put them in a Baſin of hot Water, and taking them 
out one after another to fix them on, they only put the end | 
of a lighted Lamp B into the Cornet, which being filled with 
Smoak, and inſtantly clapt on the Part, ſticks faſt there: They 


take it off in a ſmall ſpace of time, and with a ſort of ſmall 


Fhlegm C, they make ſome ſmall Punctures, then they fix them 
on again in the ſame manger; and thus by ſeveral Cornets 
dra out the quantity of Blood which they judge neceſlary to 
their Health, © 1 5 | 


| 


Told me withal, that ſince from time to time he had applied 
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1 had the Curioſi'y to viſit thoſe in Germany, They are De/poſation 
large vaulted Rooms, in which there are Benches on both ſides, of the 4- 


like the Forms of Colleges: They have two Apartments, in partazents 


one of which the Men ſtrip themſelves, and in the other the in Ger- 
Women before they enter into the Stove. Both of them are many. | 
naked, except only a bit of Linnen which reaches from their - | 1 
Girdles to the middle of their Thighs, As they enter, ſo they | 
place themſelves, the Men on one fide, and the Women on | 
the other. Being ſeated, a Servant comes and applies the Cor- : 

nets to the places which they direct him. I ſaw them appli- Particular 
ed to almoſt all Parts of the Body; of which I asked the Rea-oUſe of it. 
ſon of one, who cauſed one to be applied to his Inſt-p, why 

he did it there? He anſwered, that 'twas againſt the G ut, and 


ic there, he had been free from that Diſtemper, The Servants 

or Attendants in theſe places are ſo uſed to put on theſe Cor- 

nets, that they do it with a ſurpriſing Readineſs and Addreſs: 

They make the Punctures with a little Phlegm, which they Dexteriuy 
hold in one Hand, filiping it with the other, they make theſe in making 
Punctures in what ſhape they pleaſe, ranging them next one the Fun- 
another; ſome of them repreſent the true Lover's Knot, o- Gare. 
thers a Heart, and others the Cyphers of their Miſtreſſes 

Names, conform to the Deſire of the Perſon cupped. In 

ſhort, they are ſo fully perſwaded of the good Effects of theſe 

Pagnio's, that they deprive themſelves of all things, rather 

than miſs them; and indeed the Women which go there have 

a very fine Complexion, for the Sweat diſcharges thoſe Impu- 

rities which ſpoil the Skim | 

There is another ſort of Cornets D D, which are uſed at The Cor- 
Bourbon, they are the ſmall ends of Horns a liitle long, and zets uſed 
pierced at the ſharpeſt ends; they lay the wideſt end on the at Bourbon 
place where the Application is to be made, and at the narrow- 
eſt they ſuck, to draw the Skin into the Cavity of the Cor- , 
net; he which performs this Suction, has in his Mouth little 
Globules of Wax EE, with which by Means of his Tongue 
he ſtops the hole at which he ſuck'd, and proceeds on to a- 
nother, and ſo on, lay ing on as many as are neceſſary, 

There are two forts of Cuppings, the one which are call'd Dry and 
dry, becauſe they conſiſt in the bare Appoſition of the Cup- moiſt Cup- 
ping-glaſs, without drawing out any thing that wets the Skin; pings. 
and the other, which we call humid or {carified, becauſe they 
make Scarifications to draw out the Blood. The Chirurgeon 
muſt at leaſt have two ſorts of Cupping-glaſies of different 
lizes ; the leaſt FF, for Children or thoſe Caſes when they 
would make but a light Attraction, and the larger G G, for 


weg Perſons or thoſe Occaſions which require a ſtrong Su- 
10N, 


Ia 
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In order to apply them, we are to ſeat the Patient in a pro 
per Poſture, which depends on the place where the Applicati 


on is to be made: But as we ſeldom uſe them to any othe* 


Part than the Shoulder, we ſhall ſuppoſe them to be fixed on 
that place. If the Patient is in a State fit to riſe, we may 
place him in a Chair, with his Head inclining forwards, and 
reſted on a Pillow laid on a Table before him; if he be in 1 
Lethargy or Apoplexy, he muſt be laid on his Belly, and after 
having uncovered his Shoulders, they are to be rubbed hard 
with ſeveral very hot Napkins to warm the Parts, and draw 
the greater quantity of Blood, where we muſt not forget be- 
fore-hand to cauſe a good clear Fire to be made, in order to 
the frequent renewa] of the Napkins. | 

We cauſe the Light H to be held by a Servant, as well to 
ſee clearly what we do, as to light the bits of Tow II. o. 
the ſmall Wax Lights K K; ſome take fine Tow and put it 
into the Cavities of the Cupping-glaſſes, and light it there; 
then fix the Cupping-glaſs on the intended Place, and it faſtens 
immediately: Then they apply another, which they place be- 
fide the firſt, and having cauſed to be brought to them a ve- 
ry hot Napkin folded ſeveral times double, they clap it on the 
Cupping-glaſſes, and a little while after we renew the Appl. 
cation of the Napkin, which we continue on till we think it 
proper to take off the Glaſſes, in order to make the Scarif- 
cations. 


Inſtead of Tow, is much better to make uſe of the (mal 


ſmall Wax Wax Candles luck on a little round piece of Card, they yield 


a greater Flame than the Tow, and conſequently the Cupping: 
glaſſes draw {tronger, and we don't wiih theſe ends of War 
Candle run the riqque of burning the Patient, as we do with 
the Tow. We are to obſerve, that when we apply the Cup- 
ping-glafles to a young Girl ora Woman, we are to place them 
lower than when we ule them to Men, becauſe the Scarrih- 


cations leave littie Marks which disfigure the Shoulders, and; 


which would make the Ladies yneafic ro have them in a place 
where they may be ſecn, tor Women don't value thoſe Detect 
which they can hide. 

The Cupping-Glaſs is taken off by preſſing a little on the 
Skin with the Finger to let in the Air: We then take the Lan- 
cet L., with which we make ſeveral Scarifications on the place 
where the Glaſs has been applied, we begin at the lower end 
of the Circle, where we make three Scarifications, we continue 
mounting upwards where we make tour, then ave above them, 
then four, and end with three, ſo that they are all interlaced 
one ano hers ſpaces, in manner as repreſented by the Figures Mi; 
we light the Wax Candles which we place on the ſcarifed 
places, and hen over them apply the ſame Cupping-Glaizs we 
do the ſame thing to the ſecond, we cover them with a very 
hot Napkin, and repeating the Application ot theſe Cloths we 
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enough, we call for a Veſſel to put the Blood into which is con- 
tain'din the Cupping-Glaſs. 

If the Phyſician ( who is commonly preſent in theſe Diſeaſes Manner of 
which require a quick Evacuation) thinks fit to apply them a applying the 
ſecond time, we muſt have other Wax-Candles, becauſe the ( napping - 
firſt being wetted with the Blood cannot be lighted again: And Glaſs a ſe- 
as to the reſt we are to proceed the ſecond time as we did the cond time» 
firſt, and a third time reiterate the Operation if Neceſſity re- 
quires it. | | 

The Operation ended, we are to dry up all the Blood very 
clean, waſhing the Shoulders with warm Wine, and lay on the 
the two Plaiſters NN. on the two Places where we have made 
the Scarifications. They are of burnt Ceruſe, becauſe nothing 
is now to be done but dry them up; they are to be renewed 
ſome days after, which is to be done till the Patient is perfect- 
ly cured, 


pid unk IVIII. b Lic 
SICATORIES. 


e 
hi 
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EAC HES are little aquatic Worms which we find in 
Lakes and Rivers: Theſe Inſects frequently faſten on the 
Legs of thoſe which bath or waſh themſelves, and to the Feer 
of Horſes when they are watering ; they are called Horſe- 
teaches and Blood-ſuckers, becauſe they ſuck the Blood of the 
Animals on which they faſten themſelves. 
They are of two ſorts, the good and the venemous : The Choice of 
good are thoſe which live in running Waters; they are long good and 
We | and 6adLeaches 
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and ſlender ; they have a ſmall Head, their Back green ſtriped 
with yellow, and their Belly a little red: Theſe arethoſe A A 
which we are to make uſe of. The Venomous are in ſtanding 
Waters, Di:ches and Bogs: They are thick, they have a great 
Head, and the Back ſtriped with blue; theſe we are to re- 


| jcct. 
Parts to We frequently apply Leaches to the Parts which cannot bear 
[| which to be either Bleeding or Scarifications, as the Face, the Lips, the 
| _ applied, Noſe, the Join's, the Fingers, and the Anus: To which lift 


Part they are applied to evacute the Piles. -Leaches ſupply the 


place of Bleeding, their Sting or ſharp-pointed Needle per- 
forming the Office of the Lancet. 


Sting, which is nothing but the Point of their Proboſcis, which 

is like a Tube, ſo diſpoſed that it folds it Telf to ſhorten it, 

and uniolds to lengthen it ſelf; fo that when the Leach at- 

temp:s to draw the Blood of any Animal, it extends its - 

boſcts, and {earches tor a Pore in the Skin to introduce it, and x 

thruſt it in tar enough to find the Blood, which aſcending into Wi 
the Cavity of this Trunk, that way enters the Body of the 

Leach. ; _ 

Amputa- The Lraches don't quit their hold before they are fatiated; 
tion of their it they tall off too ſoon, we apply others to the ſame Orifices. 
Tail. When hey are full, and we would not have them fall off, we 
| cut off their Tail with a pair of Sciſſars, and from thence ſee 
all the Blood diſtil which fill d them; ſo that they void by the 
Tail the Blood which they receive by their Trunk, like an Air 
Pump; and thus one of them alone will draw more Blood than 
| ſix others, whoſe Tails are not cut off. When we believe 
Manner of we have drawn Blood enough, we are not to tear off the 
ba Leaches, leſt they ſhould leave their Stings behind them: But 
them off. to make them quit their hold, lay a little Salr-petre or Salt on 
their Back, and they will looſen immediately. We are to ſuffer 
the Blood to run out a little, that no Venom may remain be- 
hind; we are to waſh the Punctures with Salt water, and if 

the Bluod does not ſtop of it ſelf, we are to lay on a little 
ſcrap'd Lint C, or burnt Linnen D. We may lay _ — 
aiſter 


| Their Pre- We are to apply Leaches when freſh taken, we are firſt to 
| paraiion. let them diſgorge themſelves in Water for ſome Days. When fir 
| we would ule hem, we are to take them out of the Water, de 
| and ſnut them up cloſe in ſome Box from the Evening before 
. | till the next Morning, or from the Morning to the Evening, * 
in order to render them the more hungry and more greedy of Wi tl 

ſucking. 

How they When we apply the Leaches with our Fingers, they may chance 7 
10. to ſtick to them, or often will not bite, wherefore we are 14. : 
| ther to hold them on a bit of Linnen B, *till they faſten on the = © 
Skin: We always uſe them the fame way, and place a ſecond, Y ] 
a third, and as many as are neceſſary. When theſe Leaches 
are thus faſtened on the Part, they ſtrike out of their Head a | 
| 


E | or Spaniſh-Flies, which being laid on the Skin,-by its Acri- tories. 
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direct us to mix Vinegar with it, tell us that the Fermentation 
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Plaiſters E E, a little Bolſter F, and a Dam G rolled at both Dre/g. 


ends. | 
The veſicatory is a Medicament prepared from Cantharides Of Veſica- 


mony raiſes Bliſters or Bladders, whence *tis called the Veſica- 
tory. | | 

This Remedy is prepared from the Flies Cantharides, dry'd Heir Com- 
and pulveriſed, which we work up with Leaven and a little paſition. 
Vinegar, in order to make it into a Maſs. The Authors which 


which wuſt ariſe from the mixiure of the Vinegar with the 
alkalous Salt of the Cantharides, augments the Virtue of the 
Veſicatory, O hers affirm that the Acid of the Vinegar en- 
fechles the Actions of the Veſicatory rather than encreaſe it, 
fince it enervates- the volatile Salt of the Cæxtharides; on which 
depends all their force. I don't know which of them is in the 
right, but muſt ſtick to my own Experience; for when I have 
added a little Vinegar, 1 know that they have very anſwer'd 
their defired end, 

We make uſe of Veſicatorics in ſeveral Diſte mpers, which Ir, Ve and 
requize the lively Agitation of the Fibres, and the violent diaw- Applica- 
ing cut of the Scroſities, as in Afpoplexies, Efilepſies, and Hemi tion. 
cranie: In Caſcs we lay them on the bid part of the 
Neck, preparing the large Plaiſter H, which we lay betwixt 
the Shoulders, Bliſtering is an excellent Remedy againſt the 
Bi.ings of venomous Beaſts, and againſt the Gout : We cover 
with this Compeſition the bit of Linen I, which we lay onthe 
bitten place. They are alſo excellent in Defluxions en the Ears 
and Eyes: When we ſpreid on the PFlaiſter K, ſhap'd like a 
Creſcent, and lay ic on behind the Ear; and we are relieved in 
the Tooth-ach, by laying the ſmall round Plaiſter L on the tem- 
poral Artery, 

The Chirurgeon is to make his Veſicatory ſtronger or weaker, Its Diffe« 
according to the Part and Diſeaſe; he is to allow a leſs quan- rence. 
tity of Cantharides to a Girl or Woman, becauſe their Skin is 
tender, eſpecially when he applies it to the Temple, or behind 
the Ears; but he may enlarge his quantity ſor an old Woman, 
becauſe of the hardneſs of her Skin. It he applies Y:ficatories 
to tho Shoulders for the Afop/exy and Efilep/ze, or to the Thigh 

tor the Gout, he muſt allow enough to raiſe a great number 
of Bliſters, and draw out a greater quantity of the ſerous Hu- 
mour. | | 
Before he Jays on th» Bliſter, he is gently to rub the Part, The run- 
tha the Veſicatory may have the more 5 Effect: He is ning out of 
to leave it on four or five Hours, and ſochetimes longer, ac- the Bliſters. 
corcing to the tenderneſs and diſpoli-ion of the Patient. When 
the Epidermis is riſen in Bliſters, the Pain ceaſẽs to be ſo great, 
and theſe Bliſters being full of ſerous Humour, he is to open 
them to let it out: He alſo cauſes it to run out for ſome Days, by 
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laying on the Pear-tree Leaf M; and the more he cauſes to 
run out, the more the Patient is eaſed, and deliver'd from the 
preſſing Danger; which is the end propoſed in this Operation, 
When they have run enough for two or three Days, he applies 
Deficcatives to heal them. 
Another We find at preſent in every Apothecary's Shop, a Compo. 
fort of Plai- fition of the bliſtering Plaiſter, which is more commodious 


fler, than that of which I have been ſpeaking. When we would 


not raiſe ſo many Bliſters, we ſpread the Compoſition on a 
little bit of Linnen or Taffeta, when tis ro be put behind the 
Ears, and on the Temples ; which Plaiſter deceived a Wait— 
ing- woman, whoſe Story runs as follows. | 

Aulnſtance A Lady of Quality, immediately alter her Delivery, ordered 

of this na- one of her Women to prepare her a Plaiſter of Madam Foy. 

ture. quet's aſtringent Ointment, which ſhe had given her to be laid 
on the Navel: Two or three hours afterwards this Lady ſent 
for me, to ſhew me a great Clot of Blood which ſhe had juſt 
voided and took to be a falſe Conception; withal exaggerating 
the Obligations which ſhe had to that Plaiſter, and the good 
Eſſects which it produced on all thoſe who made uſe of it after 
their 'D.livery. A few Hours after the ſame Lady ſent for me 
again, being very much alarm'd with a Swelling which wa: 
riſen on her Navel, telling me that her great Guts were come 
out: I found it to be a great Bliſter occafion'd by this Plaiſter, 
which was not that of Madam Fouquet, but a Velicatory. 1 
pierc'd the Bliſter, and it not being neceſſary to procure the 
iſſuing out ot the ſerous Humour on this occaſion, becauſe that 
part of it which form'd the Bliſter, and cauſed all the Pain, 
immediately run out of it ſelf, I laid a Plaiſter on it to dry it 
up immediately, The waiting Woman had two Plaiſters in 
her Trunk, and miſtook rhe Veſicatory for that of Madam 
Fosequet, which ſaved the Lady's Life whilſt ſhut up in the 
Trunk. 
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ricunz LIX. For the ECCHYMOSIS 
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aud WAR TS. 


| : T HE Greek Word Ecclymoſis is deriv'd from Ex, without, 


: ingly this Diſeaſe is an Extravaſation of the Blood under the 
skin, which tains and blackens it. 


W little Fibres of the Muſcles, and the ſmall Capillary Veſſels, oc- of Ecchy. 
© c:fion'd by the Extravaſation of the Blood, which Tinctures moſts, | 
che skin of a livid and marble Colour. | 


. Bleeding, Others are more conſiderable, and are cauſed by a 
Fall, or a Blow with a Stick or 2 Stone; and there are yet 0- 
@ thers which are very great, an Inſtance of which I have ſeen 
in 2 Perſon, who attempting to leap a Ditch, ſo ftrain'd his 
Leg. that he open'd a Veſſel, from whence iſſued out a large 


degree, as to ſwell it, and tincture it all over black. 


die or no Pain; they are not dangerous, they only disfigure the ,- great 


| compreſſing the part too hard, and Suffocating the natural 


0 


and Chymoin to ſtain or give a naſty Tindture, and accord- 


"Tis cauſed by a Contuſion or Bruile, which breaking the The cauſe 


Some of them are {light ones occaſioned by bare Pinching J, diffe« 
of the Skin, or a drop of Blood fliding under the Skin after yences. 


effuſion of Blood, which diſpers d it ſelf thro' the part to that 


The light Ecchymoſes are ſometimes accompanied with lit- 77% danger 


Skin, by ſtaining it with a livid and marble Spot. When the Ecchymo- 
effuſion of Blood is but in a ſmall quantity it inſenſibly reſolves, eg. 

but when there is much it produces an Abſceſs, whica never 
terminates any otherwiſe than 1n Suppuration? If its quantity 

be tao great, it may draw en a Gangrene or Sphacelus, by 
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Heat. Tis obſerved, that the Bruiſes and Contufions of ti. 
Legs and Feet are harder to cure than thoſe of other Parts, by 
reafon hat the Skin being there thicker and firmer, the Blogd 
continues therelonger, and is more difficultly diſperſed. 

The Ecchymoſes alunys proceed from external Cauſes, az; 
Blow or a Fall; for ſome heavy thing falling or ſtriking hard 
on our Body, the Veſſels finding themſclves preſs'd by the vio. 
lence of the Blow, are conſtrain'd to contract themſelves, and 
preſs againſt one another, and the Blood to eſcape out of their 
Orifices to the part where thoſe Veſſols terminate. 

Slight Ecchymoſes are cared by the external Application d 
warm Wine, Brandy, Spirit of Wine, Hungary- Water c 
Fioravanti's white Ballam, which we take out of the Pot 4, 
We cauſe the livid Colour to vaniſh, by ſcraping on it Sigillun 
Virg inis or Sceau de ia Vierge, and laying it on the Bruiſe. [1 
Ecchymoſes vhich nappeu to the Eyes by the Game of Tennis 
when a Ball hits either of them. we immediately apply coll 
Water, which is a good Repercuſſive to hinder ics ſwelling tos 
much, this is called a black Eye. Cold Water is good tht 
fiſt Day, but afterwards Reſolvents are neceſſary: We pte 
pare a Collyrium with Fennel and Eyebright-water, with which 
we mix Saffron, Camphire, and ſome drops of Spirit of Su 
Armeniac. 

the Contuſion is great, Wormwood boyl'd in Wine 1s 
good, or elle we infuſe in Spirit of Wine the Flowers of d. 
Fohn's Wort, Nutmegs, Clove- July-Flowers, and Pomgranate- 
Rinds, with which Infuſion we rub the part. We alſo apply 
Caiaplalims compoſed of the four Meals, Bryony, Roſes, (a- 
momile, Mellilot and Liquid Storax; we may alſo make vſect 
Wine, in which we have boiled ail the Aromatic Plants, which 
ſubtiliſe and rarify the extravaſated Humour, | 

The firſt wounded Patient which I dreſs'd at the Canons 


the Duke of Burgundy, was one of the Life-Guard, which had 
a great Con:tufion on his Shoulder which produced a great Et. 
#hymoſss, It was occaſisned by a Canon Bullet, which in is 
Paſſage had carried of a piece of his Coat and Shirt, and 6 
bruis'd his Shoulder, that it was almoſt grown inſenſible. 1 
Scarified it to the quick, and to the Scarifications applied Spi- 
Tit of Wine, in which 1 had diſſolved Salt; J continued t 
dreſs it at Cleve where our Hoſpital was, and itheal'd, 
When the Contuſion is fo big as to threaten a Gangrene or 
Sphacelus, we are immediately to open it, and make ſeveral 
Inciſions, as well to get rid oi the violent Tenfion, as to di- 
charge part of the Blood and Serous Humour which ſtifles the We 
atural Heat, When the ſwelling is not conſiderable, we con- 
tent our ſelves with making ſupe ficial ir.terlacing Inciſions, 
with the Lancet B; it larger, we make deeper Scarifications3 
but if of the biggeſt ſort, we proceed to make ſuch Inciſions 
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touch to the quick, and make the Patient ſenſibly feel it. 
Ve apply to theſe Orifices camphorated Spirit of Wine, which 
is in the Bottle C, and every thing elſe which tends to quicken 
and vivifis the Part; after which we lay on the Bolfter D, 
WT which we faſten on with the Band E, both being wetted in 
the ſame Spirit of Wine. 
| The Verruce, which the vulgar call Warts, are ſmall, round, Of Warts, 
E knotty or rough Riſings in the Skin, and grow particularly on 
WS the Hands of young People, 
from their being compoſed of ſeveral ſmall Points reſembling 
the Roots of thoſe Vegetables, or rather becauſe like them 
they have their Roots, which actually ſpread under the Skin, 
W whence it is that they ſhoot out again after we have made 
1 them fall off. 
Tis a vulgar Notion that theſe Warts are occaſioned by foul- Their Cauſe 
& neſs, which ſome People ſuffer to gather on their Hands, and 
that they never happen to thofe who daily waſh their Hands: 
but the Learned ſearch for the Cauſe in the too great acrimo- 
ny of the nutritive Liquors. 
thing but carncovs Excreſcencizs, occaſioned by the Extrava- 
ſadtion of the nutritive Juice, which by its acrimony has cor- 
roded the capillary veſſels of the Sæin. They are of three ſorts, Their diffee 
large, middle-fiz'd, and very little, whoſe number is ſome- rencs. 
times ſo great, that they are not to be reckoned up. 
Popular Errors are infinite with regard to the Cure of Warts, A vulgar 
and all ſo extravagant, that they don t deſerve our particulari- Error, 
= fing of them; and ſome are of Opinion, that if any perſon 
numbers another's Warts, he will have as many himſelf. 


The French call them Leeks, 


They tell us, that Warts are no- 


Some will perſwade us that they make them fall off by fre- 
quent hard rubbing of them; others thruſting into them the 


1 Point of the Pin F, and putting the remainder or head of it 
into the Flame of a Candle, thus cauteriſe them, and by 


this burning, hope to force them to fall off. Ohers caute- 
z them with a red hot Needle; but theſe Methods are un- 
certain, and may occaſion Pain and an Inflammation, and the 


N, ſore dip it in Ar/ſenic.l Water, that it may cut the guick- 
Frequently thoſe troubled wich 
Wears don't conſult the Chirurgeons, but bind them themſelves, 
and make them fall off their own way, | 


ner ot purpoſe, if they don't make uſe of ſome corrofive Re- 
medy to conſume the Roots, for they will not tail to ſhoot out 
again, and grow bipper than the fir time: They being then 
cut off, muſt be touched with Oil ef Tartar per Deliqui- 
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tbree veſt ways of curing them, are by binding, cutting or Their Re- 
& conſuming them, | 
The Ligature is only fit to be applied to great ones, whoſe Of theLis 
Bahis is narrow: *Tis made with a Horſe hair, or with Silk gature. 


medy, 


Others, impatient at the ſight of them, cut them off with of che In- 
the Sciſſars I; but this is puiting themſelyes to Pain to no man- cron, | 
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um, or we mult lay on them pulverized Allom or red Preci. 
itate. N | | 

The third way, is to conſume them by ſach Corroſives ay 
are ſtrong enough to compaſs that end, of which kind are Spi. 
rit of Vitriob Aqua-fortis, Spirit of Salt, or Butter of Antimo. 
ny: But theſe Remedies are not to be uſed withcut due Pre. 
caution, without which they will burn and eat deep Scars, 
We muſt not entruſt theſe Ingredien's into the Patients Handi 
to apply em themſelves ; but that ir may be done with Sale- 
ty, we are to prepare the little Plaiſter K, provided with a 
hole in the middle of the bigneſs of the Wart which we are to 
touch: We then dip the Straw L into the Liquer in the Vid! 
M. with which we teuch the Wart: The mentioned Plaiſter 
which covers the Circumference of that Excreſcence, keeps it 
from being hurt by the Corroſive, if any drop of it ſhould in 
the application fall on it, and hinders its ſpreading or o- 
perating in any other place beſides the Wart. I have ſcen ſe- 
veral fall off by being touched with the Spirit of Salt, which 
I prefer to the others, though 'tis not ſo corroſive, and had 
rather apply it ſeveral times, than riſque the Inconveniencies 
which I have ſeen reſult from the uſe of Aqua- ſortis. 

It we will take the Pains of carefully managing Czuſtics and 
Corroſives, this way is preferrable to the former two z becaule 
theſe laſt ſo eat out the Root, that the Wart never returns; 
and further, we may apply them to thoſe Warts which are too 
{mall to be cither bound, or cut off. The Plaiſter N finiſhes 
the Cure. 

There frequen'ly grow on the Superficies of the Body little 
Excreſcencies or Puſhes, whoſe Baſe is narrow (like ſmall Creſts, 
or little flat Pearls,) which would very much encreaſe it they 
were not hindered; they grow on all parts of the Skin, and 
eſpecially on the Eye-lids, The Operation requiſite in this 
Caſe conſiſts only in cutting them off with the Points of the 
Sciſſars, they being ſo ſmall, as not toemit any Blood, nor do 
they need any Dreſſing. The King has had ſeveral of them 
at different times, which Mr. Felix has cut in this manner: 
The Yainis ſo light, that 'tis ſcarce felt, and the places where 


they are cut off heal of themſelves, without the Aſſiſtance ot 
Chirurgery, 
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Ficunf LX. For the OPENING a DEAD 
„ CORES. 


V E have hitherto ſpent our time in the Demonſtration of 
thoſe Operations praiſed on living human Podies 3 
let's now proceed to thoſe performed atter Man is dead : 
They are two, the one the Aperture of the Corps, and the 
other the embalming of it. Though theſe two Operation: are 
not attended with the Cries of the Patient, nor do the Sub- 
jects on which they are exerciſed ever complain of the Cht- 
rurgeon, they ourht yet to be performed according to Art; 
and the Dexterity ot the Opera or ought not to be leſs ſhewn Dexterity , 
in them, than in any of the reſt, I proceed to demonſtrate requifz'e to 
li 2 | them this Opera- 
| tion. 
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them to you, with all the Exactneſs which they require, ani 
with them we ſhall conclude theſe Operations. 
Reaſops - Several Reaſons oblige the Opening of a dead Corps : For 
which en- Inſtance, in caſe of many Children iu a Family, one of which 
Lage it. coming to die, the Father and Mother cauſed it to be opened, 
that by diſcovering the Cauſe of its Death, they may prevent 
that of the reſt. 

A ſudden Death which terrifies a Family, or excites the Cu- 
rioſity of Phyſicians and Chirurgeons frequently occaſions the 
opening of a dead Corps, as it happencd to two dead Perſon; 
at Verſailles, In the ſame Year one of the principal Officer; 
of the King's Goblet fell down dead, whilſt waiting at Table 
on the Duke of Burgundy, and four Months after one of the 
King's Footmen alſo fell down dead as he was warming him- 
{eif in the King's Anti- chamber. I opened them both in the 
Preſence of the principal Phyſicians of the Court; and thence 
it appeared, that it was the Interception of the Circulation 
of the Bloud which cauſed both theſe tudden Deaths. 

We find a dead Perſon aſſaſſinated or drowned, and are ob- 
liged to open the Body in order to draw up an exact Report 
ot the Condition of the injured Parts, and that frequently in 
execution of Orders of Courts of Juſtice, and Sentences which 
command ir: If a Perſon is ſuſpected to be poiſoned, the o- 
pening of the Body will teſtiſie the Truth. 

The Governor of the Queen's Pages dying at St. Germain, 
the Servant maid diſagreeing with her Miſtreſs, told the Grand 
Provoit that ſhe believed her Miſtreſs had poiſoned him. The 
Grand Provoſt ſeized the Widow, and acquainted the King 
with it. Mr. Felix and I were ordered on the next day to o- 
pen the Body, but found no appearance of Poiſon; the Widow 
was cleared ani releaſed on our Report, and the Maid fled to 
avoid the Chaſtiſement which ſuch an Accuſation deſerved, 

We open almoſt all Perſons of Quality, and particularly the 
Princes and Kings, to embalm them, before their Bodies 
are laid in the Scpulchres of their Anceſtors. But whether it 
be any one or other of theſe Cauſes which oblige s the Aperture, 
the Chirurgeon is to pertorm it methodically, and in the man- 
| ner which Jam going to demonſtrate. 

Time of o- "The time ef opcuing Bodies is commonly twenty four hours 
pening the after their Death: The Laws direct 10, and we are not to at- 
, Corps. tempt it in Ic{s time, though we have unqueſtionable Signs 
thar they are really dead, and this is to avoid the Reproach ol 

the Publick, which would o herw¾iſe accuſe the Chirurgeon ot 

too much Precipitation, and to ſatisfie thoſe who we hear de- 

clare that they will charge their Heirs or Succeſſors, not to bu- 

ry them before the Expiration of the mentioned number of 

hours after their Death, for fear that they ſhould be buried a- 

live, being perſwaded that ſuch things trequently happen b) 

the Stories which are made on that Head. * 


Ob ſervati- 
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| Tome time before the appointed hour, the Chirurgeon is to Prepars- | 
ſend his Apprentices with the neceſſary Inſtruments, which tives. 

are a Saw, Pen-knives of ſeveral fizes, Sciſſars, Levitors, Nee- | 

des, a Lace, Spunges, ſome bundles of Tow; and in ſhort, all s. 
whatever is marked in the LXth Plate. | | 

The Apprentices being come to the Houſe where the dead 
Body lies, place a Table long enough to lay the Body on in the 
middle of the Room ; they cover it with a Woollen Cloth, 
and on that lay the Body, having firſt put on it a Napkin 
three or four times double long ways, tor Modeſty-ſake, to co- 
ver the privy Parts, eſpecially if a Woman: Then they lay o- 
ver another Cloth which covers the whole Body. They place 
under the Table a great Baſin to lay the Entrails in, as they 
are taken out, and a Pail of Water to waſh the Spunges; they 
a:k for neceſſary Linnen, they prepare the Wax candle, and 
vrait on thoſe who are to be preſent at the opening. | : 

The Company being come, the Operator, and the Apprenti- Adjuſting 
ces which are to aſſiſt him, faſten each of them a Napkin be- of the Ope- 
tore them to prevent fouling his Cloaths. As for me, who rator and 
have frequently made anatomical Diſſections, and performed Apprenti- 
the Apertusg, I have Linnen Aprons and Sleeves made on pur- ces. 
| poſe, which I find more convenient than Napkins. | 

The Body then being uncovered, the Operator begins with 
the Head, and ends with the Breaſt and Belly: Which Method 
i le{s troubleſome than beginaing with the Belly; for being 
obiized to turn the Body to {re the Brain, the Belly being open, 
all he Parts. contained in it will come out, and very much in- 
commode the Operator; that is, ſuppoſing that we intend to 
ex:71ine theſe three Parts, for if it be only a Wound in the 
Bey or Breaſt which occaſioned the Opening, we are to open 
that Place to inform our ſelves of the Wound, and make our 
Report, without being obliged then to work on the Head. 

The Operator then takes the Pen knife A, ſhaped like a Manner of 
cammon Knife, or that B made like an Incifion Knife, with Operation. 
waich he makes on the Heada long Incifion from the Root of 
the Noſe, to the Nape of the Neck, and a tranſver ſal one from 
one Ear to the other, withal cutting the hairy Scalp and the 
Pericranium, for the edge of the Inſtrument muſt reach to 
the Skull, and preſs upon it in theſes two Incifions; forming a 
Croſs on the top of the Head: He then takes off theſe four 
Parts, which he {cparates from the Skull, and which hanging 
down, leave it uncovered. Then with the a C, which he 
tixes on the Os Frontale near the Eye brows, he begins roſaw, 
cauling the Head to be held by a Servant to keep ir ſteady. The 
Frontal bone being ſawed, by little and li:tle he guides the Saw :o 
one of the Temples, and then to the other; which being ſaw- 


ed alunder, we turn the Body, in order to do the ſame to the 
Veeipital, 
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The whole Circumference of the Brain being ſaw'd aſunder, 
we thruſt one of the erds of the Levitor D into the Track of 
the Saw, in order to diſcover ſome Riſings which on the in. 
fide exceed the thickneſs of the Skull, and which the Saw ha; 
not wholly cut. If we cannot ſucceed with the Lev tor, the 
Inſtrument E, ſhaped like a Piercer, will compaſs the end, be. 
cauſe it has more force, and is made tour this purpoſe; tor ty 
thruſting the flat part into the Track of the S»w, and turn. 
ing the Hand wom the right to the left, it ſplits that which 
held it; which we eaſily diſcover by :he Noiſe which it makes 
in breaking. We then flide in the Inſtrument F, reſembling 
a Spaiulagyith a Handle, betwixt the Crauium and the Dura. 
Mater, woe, a all the Fibres which ſtick to the places of 
the Sutures, 

The Skull being raken out, we place it on the ſide of the 

Head, in order to lay in it the bits of the Frain as we cut them, 

we wipe the Dara Mater, which is mciſtened with the Blod 
which came our of the broken Capillary Veflels, and cut it in 
its whole Circumſerences with the crooked Sciſſars G, and then 
raile it up by tie two ſides towards the top of the Head, t0 
which tis no longer faitened by any thing belies the Point of 
the Falx, which {ticks before to the Poiut of the Apopryjy: of 
the Erhmoides, called the Crijfa Galli, or Cock's Comb. We 
cut Mid the ſame Sciſſars this Point of the Dura-Mater; and 
find that this redoubliug of the Dura- Mater, which ſcparates 
the Brain into a right and left part, reſerables a Falx or Sc tin, 
whence it has that Name given it. The whole Dara-Mater 
being thus raited up, we turn it towards the hinder part of the 
Head, and then diſcover the Pia-Mater, which envelops the 
Brain in all its CGircumvolutions. 

When we wenld make an exact Demonſtration of the Praia, 
we cut it into Parts, to ſhew the three ciffærent Subſtznce: of 
wich tis compoſed: but here we content our ſelves with ſepar- 
ting the right part from the left, with the handle of the ben. 
knife in the callous Subſtance to open the two upper Vent. 
cles, which are tormed like a Creſcent: We then cut the great 
eſt part ot the Brain to diſcover the third Ventricle, then we 
raiſe up the Forzix or Vault with three Villars or Crures, eit het 
before where there is bur one Pillar to lift up, or behind where 
there are two, and this according to the Experience and AG 
dreſs of the Operator in making theſe Demonſtrations. Tie 
Vault being taken off, we fee he fourth Ventricle, and after 
wards the Cerebellum, in which we give ode cut with the Pen- 
knife H, or with the other marked l, to come at the Subſtance 
and it there be any thing particular to diſſect, we make ue 
of the Peti-knite K, which has two different edges at its two 
ends, and the Hook L, with which we hold it, and rattle UP 
the Veſſels which we intend to diſſect. At laſt we take cut 
the Brain, lo ſcarch Whether there is no (xtravalatcd * 
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nothing particular at its Baſis. The whole being well exami- 
ned. we return that Subſtance into its place, and after having 
= encloſed it in the Cranium, with the Needle M, threaded with 


the Lace N. we ſow up the four quarters of the Hairy Scalp 
(which we had before ſtrip'd off) in order to cover the Cap of 
the Brain, and contain the whole in its ordinary place, 

The Operator c1uſes his Apprentices to turn the Corps, lay- 
ing it again on its Back; and having thrown a Napkin over the 


Face to hide it from the Spectators, he makes a large Inciſion 


from the Neck to the Os Pubis, and a tranſverſal one from the 
Region of the left Loin to the Right. By this Inciſion he cuts 
longways the Teguments, the Muſcles, and the Breaſt all at once, 
which immediately expoſes to view the Parts contained in the 
Belly; the firſt of which is the Epiploon, which floats on the 
Guts; weexamine the Stomach, which is placed in the left Hy- 
pochondrium; the ſmall Guts, which occupy the whole umbi- 
lical Region; the great ones, which ſurround the ſmall on all 
files; the Meſentery, which is the common Receptacle of all 
the Guts; the Liver, which fills the right Hypochondrium; and 
the Milt, which, in conjunction with the Stomach, is placed 
on the lett. 

ve are obliged to take out theſe Parts, in order to examine 
the Viſcera which they cover, we are, before we do it, to tye 
the Inteſtines at two places; the one nigh the Stomach, and the 
other near the Anus, that what is contained in them may not 
come out. We then lay them on a haſin on the Table, and ſoak 
up the extravas'd Blood and Liquors in that Cavity with the 
Spunges OO, which we waſh ſeveral times in the Pail of Water 
let ready for that purpoſe. We examine the Reins, the great 
Veſſels, the Parts deſtin'd for Generation, and the Bladder, in 
which, if any thing is to be ſeen, we cauſe to be brought near 
to them the Wax candle P, which is very convenient in theſe 
ſorts of Demonſtrations, in order to diſcover the moſt minute 
Particles. 

In order to penetrate intothe Breaſt, we are to ſeparate from 
the Sternum the muſculous Parts which cover them, and with 
a [trong Penknite cut the Cartilages which are at the extremity 
on each fide, as well on the right as left; then ſeparating the 
firſt gone of the Sternum from the two ends of the Clavicula, 
to which it fticks faſt, we are to take out the Sternum quite 
whole, as I have hinted in my Anatomy, that we may have the 
clearer view of the contain'd Parts, 


The Parts which offer firſt are the Lungs, which we frequent- 


Examina- 
tion of the 
Viſcera of 
the Reg ion. 


Opening of 
the Breaſt. 


Ex imina- 


ly find fomcwhat patrified, becauſe that being the moſt tender tion of its 
ot ail the Parts of the Body, and always in action, they cannot Viſcera, 


lo well reſiſt Corruption as the other; whence tis that the oc- 
calion of moſt Mens Death proceeds from this part. The 
Lungs are ſ:parated by a Membrane which runs along bet wixt 
the, and is called the Mediaſtinum, to which is affix'd a large 
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Purſe which we call the Pericardium, which is the Involucrun 
of the Heart, We then open the Pericardium, which very of. 
ten, when the Perſon came by his Death by violent Means, con. 
tains the Water in which the Heart flaats, We next make tw 
Inciſions on the Heart, one on the Right, and the other on the 
Left, to ſee whether there be nothing in the Ventricles and 
Auricula, where we frequently find ſome pinguid Bodies, which 
we term the Polypi of the Heart. We ſoak up with the ſam: 
Spunges the ſerous Humours which we find ſhed in the Brea, 
and after having taken care to ſee whether there is nothing in 
the Pleura, we put all the Parts into their reſpective places. 
We then take the two pieces of Tow Q Q, pull them out and 
ſpread them, and then lay them one on the parts of the Brea, 
and the other over thoſe of the Belly, replace the Sternum over 
them, and cloſing the Teguments cauſe an Apprentice to ſow 
up the Body with the Needle R, threaded with the narrow Tape 
or Ribban S, in manner of the Skinners Suture, as well ia the 
longitudinal as tranſverſe Inciſion. 

I ſhall not enter into the detail ef the Indiſpoſitions which 
may be diſcovered in theſe Parts, for they are innumerable; 
but ſhall only hint to you, that whatever they are the Chirur- 
geon meets with, he ought on the ſame day to commit them 
to Writing in his Cloſet, by reaſon that ſome particular Circum- 
ſtances in time may flip out of his Memory. 

If a Father or Mother defires a Child to be open'd, in order 
to preſerve the reſt, by a diſcovery of the Diſeaſe of which it 
died, the Chirurgeon is ro draw up a Relation of whatever he 
obſerves, and give it to them, to the end that they may make 
uſe of it as a Guide in the Diſeaſes which may happen to the 
others, 

If the Body be open'd by order of a Court of Juſtice, the Chi- 


rurgeon is to give in a faithful Report, which neither wrongs | 


the Accuſed, nor favours the Criminal. 

If a Body is open'd to diſcover the Cauſe of a particular Event, 
as of a ſudden Death, or a ſurpriſing Diſeaſe, the Chirurgeon 
is to draw up a Memorial of it, to impart it to the Publick: 
For we are not only to uſe our utmoſt Endeayours to render 
our ſelves skilful in eur Profeffion, but are alſo obliged to en- 
dea vour the Inſtruction of others. 

After opening the Bodies of Perſons of the firſt Quality, 
tis cuſtomary to draw up a clear and ſuccinct Relation of what 
we there find, without going into Argumentations on them, 
which are frequently uſeleſs. This is what was practis'd in 
the Opening of the Body of the Marquis of Louvoy, who died 
on the 16th of Jah in 1691. This Relation was carried to 
the King, after being Sign d by the four Phyſicians preſent at 
the Opening; viz. Monſieur Daquin, Monfieur Fagon, at pre- 
ſent firſt Phyſician, Monſicur Da Cheſne, and Monheur Seren; 
and by four Chirurgeons, viz, Monſicur Felix, Moniicur Ger- 

| vais, 
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vais, Monſieur Dutertre:, and my ſe, who was choſe by the 

WT Family to perform it, 

* Ambroſe Pare, who was firſt Chirurgeon to ſeveral Kings, By who Re- 
has communicated to us in his Works the Relations of the ports to be 
Opening of the Bodies of the Kings which he ſerved; They are ſigued. 
all ſign'd by Phyficians and Chirurgeons which were preſent, 

and we don't find any Apothecary's Hand to them: And alſo 

at preſent in all the Relations of the Opening of the Bodies of 

Perſons of the Royal Family which I have perform'd or ſeen 

perform d, all the Chirurgeons charg'd with it have ſign'd in 
Conjunction with the Phyſicians, and never any Apothecaries, 

though they have been frequently preſent. 
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Ficurs LXI. For EMBALMING. 
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Cufiomary N Mbalming is an Operation almoſt as ancient 25 the Wor!d, 
#fe of Em- and which his been practis'd in all Ages; and either out 
galming. of a venerable Regard to their Relations, or a Principle of Re- 
ligion, Men have always endeavour'd to preſerve their Drad 
Or the Tru h of which Arabia and ZEgypt have furniſh d an in- 
finite number ot Inſtances; but at preſent we Embalm none b. 
the Rich and Great, whoſe Relations only are willing to be at 

that Expence. | | = 
Air. Peni- Monſicur Penicher, a Pariſi un Apothecary, has given us 4 
cher's Trad Treatiſe of Emb.lming, according to the Practice ot boch the 
of Eu- Ancients and Modcrns, in which are ſeveral learned Eriquiries 
valming, on that Subject. He relates the Stories of the Embal aug oi 
David, Alexander, and ſeveral others; wi e-ctore I reici 2 
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bim for the Satisſaction of your Curiofity, But talking 
true Apothecary, he gives us fo many ſorts of Balſamic Pow- 
rs, that he would very much puzzle us which to chuſe, if 
Je did not know that they are almoſt all alike. He farther 

Pretends, that 'tis the Apothecary's Right to preſide in Embalm- To whom 

g that the Compoſition and Application of the balſamic Embalm- 
Matter belong to him, and that the Chirurgeon is preſent for ing belongs. 
Jo other end than to make the Inciſions, and fix on the Ban- 
page which he preſcribes ; but daily Practice overthrows what 
is Author pretends to advance. Tis the Chirrugeon only 
Which Embalms, tis he who is charged with the whole Ope- 
ration; and after the Apothecary has prepar'd what he requires, 

The is not to concern himſelf any farther in it, unleſs he will 
attend as one of the Chirurgeon's Apprentices or Aſſiſtants, to 
hand to him what he has occaſien for. : 
Frequently Chirurgeons themſelves make up the Prepara- Office of 
tions neceſſary for this Operation, eſpecially in Armies, when the Apothe- 
they are to preſerve a Body, to the end it may be carried to the . 
Lomb of its Anceſtors; but in Royal Families, who retain an 
7 Apothecary always in waiting, he always prepares what is ne- 
ceæſſary, purſuant to the Direction given him by the firſt Phyfi- 
cian, with regard to the Quality of the balſamic Materials, and 
the Quantity requir'd by the Chirurgeon, which he proportions 
to the ſize of the Body to be Embalmed. *Tis indeed true, as 
= Mr. Penicher obſerves, that the Apothecary is paid by the Keeper 
of the King's Plate, who is to draw up an Account of the Fu- 
& ncral Expences, and alſo to pay him for what he furniſhes te 
that end; as he does the Cryer, who undertakes for the Invi- 
tation of the Gueſts; the Wax-chandler for the Wax; the Plum- 
ber for the Coffin; and an infinite number of ether Artificers : 
Hut if he is paid as a Tradeſman, the Mony which he receives for 
his Commodities does not give him any right to preſide over the 
Chirurgeon, nor does it authorize him, as that Author does, to 
= preſcribe the Inſtruments which he is to have in readineſs, the 
& Incitons he is to make, and the Bandages to be prepar'd. 
b Tis alſo true, that the Phyſician has no Reward for his Pre. Rights ef. 
ſence, nor the Chirurgeon for his Pains: But Mr. Penicher mi- the Chirur- 
ſtakes when he tells us that the Chirurgeon has no other Per- goons Ap- 
quiſtzes for his trouble, but what he ſtrips off the Body, and prentices, 
the Linen which he makes uſe of in the Opening and Embalm- 
ing in: He ought to have known, that theſe Linens are the 
Ripht of the Chirurgeon's Apprentices, who take care not to 
loſe them; that Mr. Felix has always left em to them, as I 
have always done, and that all Chirurgeons, which are not 
Stupid, will never deprive their Apprentices of their Right. 

Mr. Perichey cites, as a Preficent for Embalming, that pey- A Relation 
formed on the Dauphineſs. We are not to be ſurpris'd if Ris of the Em- 
Relation is rot exsctly juſt in ſeveral Circumſtances, he tin. balming of 
icitbed it from a Memorial which the Apothecary to that Prin- the Dau- 
cels give him, and it's Author believing Pharmacy ſo much a- phinefs, 

| | have 
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bove Chirurgery, that the latter could not diſpute it, has 
this Memorial taken all advantageous Hints, which ſeem d 
him to faveur his Opinion. But having my ſelf performed 
Embalming, none can be a better Evidence in this caſe: 
particular Relation of which, to avoid Repetition, I ſo 


b = 
peu 
\ Dry 


The | weve 


ru RP! 
here, becauſe the Method which I ſhall lay down, of bein Hulp 
ing a compleat Balſamation, will inform you of all that paſty Pole 


at that of the Dauphineſs. 11 

After the opening of the Body, and the drawing up and mY Lau 
ing of the Relation of the Particulars obſerved with regard ts 
the Body, the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons withdraw, leavin 
to the operating Chirurgeon the care and direction of the Fn, MW 
balming : Wherefore all depending on him, he cauſes to be 
brought into the Chamber where the Corps is, all the neceſſin 
Ingredicnts and Inſtruments for that Operation, and which ue 
know to be of three ſorts, firſt, thoſe which the Plumber is! 
make; ſecondly, what belongs to the Chirurgeon ; and thirch, 
thoſe which relate to the Apothecary. | 

The Flumber being ſent for, comes to take the Chirurgeon 
Orders about the ſize of the Coffin, becauſe if he ſhould content 
himſelf with taking meaſure of the Body, that Caſe wou!! 
prove too little to hold it after its Embalming 3 he beſpeaks of 
him a lcaden Barrel to put the Eatrails into, and alſo a leaden 
Box made of two pieces to ſhut, to contain the Heart af er th 
Embalm'd; ordering him to bring all of them to the Chamber 
where the Corps is at the hour which he appoin:s. 

The principal part of the Chirurgeon's Apparatus conſiſts in 
Bands; tor the Inſtruments are the ſame which are uſed inthe 
opening of the Body, The Chirurgeon is then to prepare five 

ands, tws of each three Fingers breadth, and four Ells long 


to bind the Arms; two of four Fingers breadth and fix Els long i 
each tobind the Legend Thighs; and one yet broader and longer, Wt © 
to perform the nece ſſary Circumvolutions about the Body. 1 Sc 
'T1s the Apothecary's Buſineſs to furniſh, iſt, the aromatic Wi 
Flants well pulveris'd in a Mortar; ad, the Gums and odorife- ! 


rous Drugs beaten to a fine Powder; and, 23dly, a Liniment to 
rub over or anoint the Body. 

The firſt and courſeft. Powder which ſerves to fill the great 
Cavitics, and to be put in wi h the Entrails, is compoſed of 
four or five and twenty different Plants, to which end we mak? 
uſe of the Leaves of tome of them, the Roots or Flowers of 
others, and yet the Rinde, Parks or Seeds of o!hers: The moll 
proper, and moſt eafie to be gotten are the Leaves of Laure, 
Myrtle, Roſemary, Sage, Balm, Rue, Wormwood, Marjoram, 
Hyſop. Wild-Thyme, Baſil; the Roots of Iris, Angelica, I 
Noſtras and Calamus Aromaticus; the Flowers of Roſes, Ca- 
momile, Melilot, Lavender, and Lemon and Orange-peel, the 
Seeds ot Anniſe, Fennel, Coriauder and Cummin, To all which, 
when well pulveriz d. are to be added ſo many pounds of com: 
mon Salt, as to augment the whole to thirty pounds wee: 
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Of the other which is the fineſt Powder, there muſt be ten 
m'{ Sounds, and it is to be compoſed of ten or twelve Odoriferous 
ed ti Progs, which are proper to preſerve the Body for the ſpace of 
e: Je Feral Ages; they are Myrrh, Aloes, Frankincenſe, Benjamin, 
for torax-Calamita, Cloves, Nutmegs, Cinamon, White pepper, 
ron. ulphur, Allom, Salt, and Salt- peter, all which are to be well 


Polvcriz'd, and paſs'd thro' a Steve, 


{ ; Pa . 
r The Liniment is to be compos'd of Turpentine, Oyl of Compoſiti- 


d figs aurel, Liquid Storax, and Balſam Copahy, by reaſon that of en of the 
ard to ru is ſo ſcarce, that alone it would-coſt more than all the o- Liniment. 
eavig i Wher Embalming Ingredients: Three Pounds of this Liniment 

e En. re ſufficient to make the neceſſary Embrocations. 

to e Beſices theſe three Articles, the Apothecary is to provide 

ceſan hrce or four Pints of Spirit of Wine, five or ſix great bundles 

ch we of Tow, Cotton, two Elis of the broadeſt Sere-cloath, and a 

r is 1 erge bundle of coarſe Cord, The Chirurgeon provided with 

arch, all theſe Preparations, is ready to begin the Enibalming, which 

oe executes in the following manner. 

200; Having ordered to be fer near him the Leaden-Barrel A, he 

nten: takes ſome handfuls of the courter Powder out of the great 

youll Bafin B, and ſpread it over the bottom of the Barrel, and a- 

ks of bcve that ſprcads part of the Entrails, then lays another row 

caden or bed of that Yowder, and then another jay of the Entrails. 


er tis 
mber 


thus continuing on Stratum ſuper Stratum, till he has laid 


into the Barrel all the parts which were contain'd in the 
Head, Breaſt and Belly, except the Heart, which he ſepa- 


ls in rates, and puts to ſoak in Spirit of Wine, till he has finiſh- 
n'the ed the whole Body, when he embalms that in particular. 


He muſt remember to end with a lay of Powder, and it the 

Barrel is not full, he is to fill it up with a bundle of Tow; but 

it the Plumber has made it too high, the Operator is to order 

WE him to cut off all of it that is too long, that the cover being 

WE Soldered on, no part of it may remain empty, 

he three Venters or Cavities beirg thus evacuated, we are Embalm. 
to waſh them with Spirit of Wine, which is in the Bottle C, ing of the 
beſore we fill them up, which done, we begin with the Head, reg Cavi- 
& filling up the Skull with the Powder and Tow mix'd together; 2%, and 


» five 


reat and having got in as much it can contain, we put it again in- , of the 
i of do its place; and before we ſow the Hairy Scalp over it, we Head. 
ak: put betwixt them ſome of the finer or Baiſamic Lowder which 

s of is in the Veſſel D. We pour ſome Spirit ot Wine into the 


Mouth to waſh it, and then fill it up with the ſame Powder 
and Cotton: We do the ſame to the Noſttils and Ears, and 
then with the Pencil or Bruſh E, we embrocate the Face, Head 
and Neck with the Linimen: F, and atter ſtrewing the fine 
Powder on all thoſe parts, we form a cruſt over the whole Su- 
perfices. We then put the Head into the Linnen Bag G, all 
ſhaped like a Night- cap, and provided with the Strings H H, 
lich we draw cloſe on the Neck, that the whole Head may 
e pertecly enyelop'd in i-. 

; Wich 
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With the Powder and Tow the Operator fills up the Brea? 

and Belly, which is now but one large Cavity, for in taking 
Preparati- out the Entrails, he has before taken out the Diaphragma, which 
on of the ſeparated them from one another: He is not here to be {paring 
Breaſt and of his .Powders which here muſt prevail, the Tow being only 


Abdomen. made uſe of to bind and keep them together: He returaf the 


Sternum 1nto its place, and after having covered it with the 
fine Powder, which he alſo thruſts betwixt the Ribs and Te. 
gument, he performs the Suture with the Needle I, threaded 
with the String or Lace K, from the Neck to the Os-patbis, and 
a Tranſverſal one from one of the lumbary Parts to the ot her, 
Embalm- With the Pen knife L, we make around the Arm ſour large 
ing of the Inciſions of half a foot long each, and as deep as to the Bore, 
upper and as many on the Wriſt; theſe we waſh with Spirit of Wige, 
Members, and fill with the odoriſerous Powder; we cover the Arm with 
_ the Liniment with the ſame Pencil, and gently ſtrow over i: 
the ſame Balm, which eaſily ſticks on by reaſon of the Lini. 
ment: We then take the Band M, with which we begin at the 
Hand, rolling it very tight up to the Shoulder where tis to 
end, and be faſtened: Whilſt the Operator is thus employed a. 
bout one Arm, an Apprentice is to do the ſame to the other 
with the Band N, conform to his Example. 
Of the The ſame Operation is to be performed to the Thighs an! 
lower Legs, with this Difference only, that the Inciſtons are to be 
Members. longer, deeper, and more numęrous than in the Arms; the: 
Parts thus cut, look like Switz*r's Breeches, After they have 
ſufficiently imbibed the Spirit of Wine, they are to be filled 
with Aromatic Powders, the Liniment ar plied to them, and 
the Powders over them, the Operator rolls onthe Band on on? 
Thigh. whilſt an Apprentice applies that P to the other, Thel 
two Bands begin at the Feet, and terminate at the Groins. 
Of the po- We then turn the Body, in order to make the like Incifion 
flerior on the Back at the Region of the Reins, and on the Buttocks; 
Parts. and if the Corps is fat, we are alſo to do the ſame around the 
Belly and Breaſt: The Lotions, Em brocations, and Application 
of Powders are ended with the band Q. which is ſtrong, ve!) 
broad and very long, and beginning at the lower Belly, ſo per. 
fectly rolls over the Body, that no part of it is left uncover: 
The Body thus enamelled, we lay it on the Seercloath R, n 
How the which we wholly encloſe it, cutting it ſo as to come cloſe o- 
Body is to ver allthe Parts without folding it, and with the Cord 8, which 
be iy d up. is to be ten or twelve Ells long, we begin to cloſe it about the 
| Neck to term the Figure of the Head, that it may be accom 
; modated to that of the Coffin. we run it ſeveral times around 
| the Body, each Circumyolation at the diſtance of half a Foo 
from the other, and draw it as tight as we would a Pack d 
be ſent by the Carrier. | 
The Body is then put into a Lianen Shrowd, which with 1 
String wre tie at each of iis two Fx remities, leaving abou! 4 
han4tul beyond each of the Liga'ures : We then call for dhe 
Coffin T. ordering it to be brought ncar to the Table oy 
2 che 
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the Body is; and if 'tis a Princeſs of the Royal] Family, the 
Lady of Honour is to take hold of the handful of the Shrowd 
which is lefr at the Head, and he Lady of the W-rdrobe of 
that at the Feet, and they lay the Corps into the Coffin, which 
laſt Service they claim as their Righr. | 

If the Chirurgeon has any Balſamie Powder left, he ſtrows Die of the 
it in the Coffin, an4 fills the vacanr paces with bundles of A- remaining 
romatic Plants, which he is to have ready provided for that Aromatic 
purpoſe ; which done, the Plumber fixes on the Lid of the Cof- Power. 
fin, which he ſol.{ers on as expeditiouſly and neatly as he can. : 

hilſt he is ſoldering the Coffin, the Chirurgeon embalms Embalm- 
the Heart; he takes hold of it in the Chin, a Veſſel in which ing of the 
he put it, waſhes it ſeveral times in Spirit of Wine, and fills Heart. 
its Ventricles with the fineſt Balſamic Powder reſerved expreſly * 
for that end, then encloſes it in a bit of Seercloath wholly 
ſprinkled with the ſame Powder; he binds and faſtens 1t with 
a {mall Cord, ſhaping this ſmall bundle in the Figure of a 
Heart; then laying it in the Moiety of the Leaden Box V, he 
covers it with the remaining part X, cauſing them to be ſol- 
dered together by the Plumber around the Circumference of 
the Box, in his Preſence. 

The Coffin being ſoldered. we lay it on two Feet in the 
middle of the Room, and cover it with a Pall, and ay on the 
Coffin the Box which contains the Heart, which we cover with 
Crape, and leave both of them to be carried to their deſtin'd 
d:pulcure, 

Some Ancients pretend te kave invented a way of embalm- Method of 
ing preferrable to all others, which was to take out generally Embalm- 
a the Fleſh, and leaving only the Skin and Bones to ſubſtitute ing of ſome 
in their place Aromatic Drugs and Powder; but this is not to Ancients. 
2 the Body, but only the Skin and Skeleton from Putre- 
taction. f 

Some Moderns propoſe to us eaſier ways, of which there Of ſeveral 
are ſeveral forts with which Mr. Penicher has filled his Book; Moderns. 
wherefore I ſhall ferbear the Recital of them here. But con- 
tent my ſelf with acquainting you, that the Hiſtory of Em- 
balming, which I have juſt laid before you, is that which I 
have performed on the Dauphineſs, and ſeveral Perſons of the 
urſt Quality, being that which I take to be the beſt of them all. 

I have heard of ancient Sepulchres of Plaiſter, in the mid- Preſerva- 
dle of which the Body was placed, and alſo covered with Plai- tion of Bo- 
ſter: That in theſe ſort of Graves the Bodies kept for a long dies b Plai- 
time, without emitting any ill Scent, becauſe the Salt-Peter ſter, 
which is in the Plaiſter reſiſts Putrefaction, and the Plaiſter im- 
diving the ſtinking Seroſities which iſſue trom the Body, ſtops 
the offenſive Exhalations. 

This Fact may put ſome upon reducing it to Practice, which How to per- 
nm my Opinion ſhould be done the following way: The Perſon form it. 
reſolved to try this Experiment, is to order the making of ei- 
thera leaden or wooden Coſſin proportioned to the bulk - =_ 
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Body, which is to be laid into it ſtark naked, when havirg 
ready three or four Hods of Plaiſter ſtrain'd through a Sack, 
and after being ſtirred well, are to be pour'd into the Coffin, 
fo that it reaching to the edges, the Corps may be wholly bu- 
ried in Plaiſter: By this Method we may keep a Body ſeveral 
Days in the Houſe, and then lay it in a Vault deſigned for the 
Dead, without the Danger of any ill Scent, And in my Opi- 
Ae tis impoſſible to embalm a Body with more Eaſe, and at 
els Expence, 

By my Relation of Embalmings in general, you may deter- 
mine whether the Chirurgeon or the, Apothecary ovght to pre- 
fide: The firſt performs whatever is to be done, and his Ope- 

rations immediately regard human Bodies, and the latter only 
The Chi- pulveriſes the Plants and Gums, In Conſultations held on Chi. 
rurgeon's rurgical Diſcaſes, the Chirurgeons in Conjunction with the 
Preference Phyſician, ſign the Preſcriptions, which the Apothecaries have 
before the no tarther Concern in, than to execute them. The next day 
þ Apothe- after that dedicated to St. Luke, Chirurgery and Pharmacy, are 
| cary. to pay their Tributary Homage to Phyſick; but the Gentlemen 
1 of the Faculty never invite the Apoth-caries. *Tis obſervable, 
| that in the Oeconomy of Royal Families the Phyficians are re- 
giſtred firſt, then the Chirurgeons, and next them the Apothe- 

| caries. In ſhort, the King being reſolved to beſtow Gratifica- 

tion on the Officers of the Du cheſs of Burgundy, which went 

| to Pont de Beauvoiſin to fetch that Princeſs, with his own 
Hand, in the State of the Expence which was preſented to him, 
ſer down and allotted to Monſieur Bourdelot, Phyfician, one 
thouſand Crowns, to me as her Chirurgeon fifteen hundred 
Livres, and to Monſieur Rigueur her Apothecary one thouſand 
Livres. After all theſe Marks of Diſtinftion and Preference, 
how can the Apothecaries pretend to diſpute it with the Chi- 
rurgeons? But let's allow em the pleaſure of that fond Noti- 


on which docs not in the leaſt prejudice Chirurgery, ſince they 
3 alone are of that Opinion, 


A A 
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Gentlemen, 


Ss We are now eome to the end of our Courſe of Operations 
 - Cenciiſton. which I propoſed to run through; in which I have Leden 
ed not to forget any of thoſe which Chirurgery is obliged to 

perform for the Preſervation of human Bodies; conſidered e- 

ven from the Moment of their Birth, beginning with inſtruct- 
1 | ing you in the manner of making the Liga: ure on the Navel, 
| witch is the firſt Man is obliged to undergo, and that as ſoon 
as he fees the Light; then ſucceſſively running through all the 

- Parts of the Body, and wi:hal demonſtrating the Operations 
vyhich each of them requires, and ending with the opening 
and embalmirg of the dead Corps; you ſee I have not quitted 
my Subject till encloſed in its Grave, 
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day ed, 455. The Examination to be made before theſe 
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teriſing, 310. Other Operations, 311. | 
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Algalic, a probing Inſtrument, 111. | 

Almonds, Cauſes of the Iumefaction of em, 349. Op:rations on 
em, danger of Extirpation, ibid. See 344. 

Alphonſine, its Uſe, 446. | % IE 

Amputation for the Cancer, 254, How perform'd, ibid, & ſeq. 


10ns An Inſtance, 256. 4 - : 
OUr- Amputation, the Terror to be ſurmounted in this Operation, 402. 
d to ' The End and Neceſſuty of it, 403. Place where to cut off, 


407. Choice of Methods, ibid. At the Knee condemn'd, ibid. 


uct- Three ways of flopping the Blood, 408, Why Ligature pre- 
avel, ferred, 409. Apparatus, Medicaments, Plaifters, &e. 410. 
ſoon How the Patient ſituated, ibid.” How the Operator, 411. 
| the The manual Operation, ibid. 412. What to be done after the 
ons Operation, 412. How to lay the Patient in his Bed, 414. 
nung Io take off the Dreſſing, ibid. The Cauſe of the Pains the Pa. 
ted tient attributes to the Leg that is cut off, ibid. The uſe of 
the Hog Bladder and the Needle controverted, 415. Various 
Methods, ibid. 
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Anaſarca, what, 70. Signs of it, ibid, Canſe and Cure, ibid. 

Ancyloblephaton, Cauſes and Cure, 292. Whence this Diſeaſe, 
ibid. 5 

Aneuriſma, what, 383. Two Kinds, ibid. Canſes and Signs, 
384. Caſe, 385. Operations, 387, & leq, 

Anthrax, what, 460. 

Anus, Operations perſormed on it, 74, & {cq. How to Cure its 

,. Deſcent, 177. What it is, 210. Requires five Operations, 
ibid. Cauſes of its Cloſure, 211. e ibid, Appa- 
ratus for it, 212. Cauterixing abus d, 213. 

Apikima, what, 268. 

Apoſceparniſmus, what, ibid. 

Apoſtemes, why bleeding good in, 360. 

Apothecaries, their Office in Embalming, 491+ 

Aqua Phagadænica, what, 459. 

Apprentices to Chirurgeons, their Right, 491. 

Apparatus muſt be ready, 10. Invention of the great for Cut- 
ting in the Stone, 115. Of the greater and leſs in that Ope- 
ration, ibid. Small, for Children only, 117. Inconveniencie; 
of the leſs, 118. Tye great moſt usd, ibid. Of the high, 122. 
Com mended, 123, 124. How perform'd, ibid. For the Can- 
cer, 257 For the Trepau, 274, 281. For the Eye. lids, 
292+ For the Angular Vein, 323. For the Ancuriſma, 385, 

87. 

Py: "208 their way of extracting the Stone, 117. 

Arm (Artificial) a famous Invention of one, 418. 

Artery cut, how to flop the Blood, 275. To be avoided in Bleed- 
iz, 369, One cut and cur' d, 380. Hard to be avoided, 

. 
Aſcites, Definition, Etymology and Diviſion, 72. 


Bandage, Definition of, 31. Difference, Qualificatious and. Di- 
viſion of em. 32. Application, 33. Uſe, ibid. Kinds, 34 
& leq. | 

Bands and Bolſters for Bleeding, 364, 374.375. 


Baptizing Children, way of French, in extraordinary Caſes, 95. 


Bienaife (Monſieur) revives Sutures of Tendons, 392. y 

Birch (4//er) Precautions to be ud in drawing iteout, 153, All 
to ve got ont, ibid. | 

Bladder, Stone in, 99, & ſeq. Two Proofs of Stones exiſting in 
it, 106. Dabious Sigus, ibid. Mat binders the Urine paſſing 
into it, 110. Of its Situation and Aperture, Ia © 

Jlecding treated of, 357, & ſeq. * 

Bl-paet (Monſzeur) a Quack, the Story of him, 183. 

Blegny (Monſieur) his Inwention for Anus's, 214. 


Blood, 


e, 


5 


ts 
s, 
4 


d. 
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Blood, extravaſated, Extraction of, 274. How much to be taten 
away in bleeding, 372, Obſervations on it, 374, 375, Where 
to let, 376. 

Bolſters what, and how made, 29. Several forts, 30. 

Breaſt, Operations peculiar to it, 230. Of Wounds there, 231. 
Hard to heal, 232. 4 Caſe, 234. Another, 236. Two 
ways of opening it, 240. 

Bronchotemia, what, 261. 

Bubonocele, its E:ymology, 188. In what different from a Bubo, 
ibid. Danger of the Patient, 189. Tie Operation, 190, An 
Inſtance, 191. Another Caſe, 194. 

Buckling of Boys, what, 138. | 

Bullet ſtucł into a Bone, Extraction of, 449. Grazing along the 
Bones, ibid. Cannon Bullet Wounds, 450. 

Burgundy (Duke of) crooked, 258, | 

Burgundy Mine paſſes ſlower than Champagne, 75. 

Burning left off by good Chirurgeont, 96. 


C. 


Cabrieres (Prior of) his Remedies for Hernia's, 175, & ſeq. 

Cæſarean Section, 86, Etymology, ibid. Men prattis d, 87. 
Cruelty, ibid. Condemn d. ibid. Hiſtori*s which ſeem to ren- 
der it practicable, 88. Examin'd, 89. Reaſons againſt it, go. 
A modern Author refuted, ibid. Explication of the Fact re- 
lated, ibid. Another Performance anſwer d, 91. Reaſons a- 
gainſt it confirm'd, ibid. Mhen to be perform d, 92. What 
to be obſer, 93. Precautions, 94. A hat to be done after 
Extraction of the Child, 96. 

Cancer in the Breaſt, 247, &1:q. Caſes, 254. 

Carbuncle, 453. 

Carnoſity, what, 146. Inſlance, ibid. | 

Caruncula, improper Cloſure of, 151. Two ſorts, 152. How di- 
ſtinguiſt d, ibid. Inſtances and Incenveniencies of this Indiſpo- 
ſition, ibid. Ways of ſeparating, ibid. Their Diſir gagement, 
153. Hu:bands tos Whimſical in this Caſe, ibid, | 

Caſtration ought to be forbidden, 208. Why allow'd among the 
Turks, 209. Frequent in Italy, ibid. Manner of, ibid. 

Citaplaſm for a Bubonocele, 189. A Hydroctle, 198. 

Cataract, Kinds and Cure, 302» & ſeq. Conching, 304. Dre/- 
ſing and Regimen, zog. | 

Catheriſm,_ ti 

Cauteries, [bx Kinds, 467- 

C rpation of, 154. 

Ceremonies 70 b&Fvoided, 10. 

Chalazion, a Diſtemper of the Eyes, 295- 

Children, the Effe&s of their Voracity, 244. 

Chirurgeon, Deſcription of a good one, 2. Perſonal LPalities, 7. 
Some Wrong in the Phymotis, 142. Herniary the Employ, 
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182. His Duty in Bleeding. 366, Invention neceſſary, 386. 
To miſtruſt himſelf, ibid. Often excuſable for pricking a Ten- 
don, 391. Ill Opinion conceiv'd of em, 403. Numerous at 
Paris, 440. His Duty as to Extraction of exotic Bodies, 444. 
To Sign Diſſections, 489. Preſerable to Apothecaries, 496. 

Chirurgery, Definition of it, 2. Prattical better than ever, 5. 
Modern ſoſten d, 96. End of it, 313. 

Chyle, Cauſe and Conſequence of an Imperfedt, 75. 

Circocele, what, 204. Cauſes, ibid. Peculiar to theVeins, ibid. 
Name, 203, 

Circulation of Blood manifeſt, 372. 

Circumſicion, what, 138. 

Clitoris, Amputation of it, 153. Pretext for it, 154. 

Collyria #ſe of, 300. 

Conductors like Swords in Lithotomy, 119. 

Condyloniz, what, 214. 

Corns and Calloſities, 430. &. ſeq. Operation, 431. 

Conceptions ( falſe ) how diſcover'd and extracted, 157. 

Cranium, different Fractures of, 267, 268. Reduc'd to three, 
268. Practice with regard to Contuſions, 274, Several Me- 
thods of Prattice, 275. 

Cranes Bill, 4.45. 

Criſtæ, what, 214. 

Crooked Fingers, how cur d, 396. Bones, 428. 

Crotchet, an Ixſtrument #usd in Lithotomy, 117, In Delivery 
of Homen, 166, 167. Blunt for Extraction, 445. Cleft, 

Crows Bill, 455. 

Cupping treated of, 471, & ſeq. Reſtriction of the Ancients, 
ibid. | 

Cure extraordinary of a wounded Inteſtine, 58. 

Cuſtom (ill) to be avoided, 9. Superſtitions, in Bleeding, 375. 


D. 


Darts and Arrows, Extraction of, 442. 
Dead Corpſe, Opening of, 483. Time when, 484. Manner of 
- Opening, 485. | 

Death, ſudden, 484. 


Delivery of Women, the different ways of ſucceeding in it, 156, 


157. How to manage à continual Flux of Blood, 157. How 
to ſeparate the Placenta from the Matrix, without endangering 
the Child or the Mother, 157, 158. Injections after the Ex- 
traction of the After-birth, 158. How to deliver Women of 
Moles, 159. How to diſtinguiſh the Menſtrual Flux from th? 
Hemorrhage or Flux of Blood, 160, How to treat Women in 
both Fluxes, 161. Circumſtances which render Delivery dan- 
gerous, 161, 162. How to Deliver Children which preſent 
themſelves in different Peſtures, 163, & ſeq. The uſo of the + 16 

an 
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ban to draw the Child out hy the Foot, 164, The Reduction to 
the natural Poflure an ill Practice, 165, Signs of a dead 
Feetus, ibid. How to deliver a Woman in this Caſe, ibid. 
How to draw out the Child when flopt by its Shoulders, 166. 
The uſe ef the Tire-Tete, or Head-Drawer, 167, IU Conſe- 
quences of Deliveries, 168. Of the Rupture of Rima Magna 
into the Anus, ibid. Tye Deſcents of the Matrix, 169. Their 
Cauſe and Cure, 170, The uſe of Peſſaries, 171. And Spe- 


culum Matrices, 172. Extirpation of the Matrix too dange- 
ron, ibid. 


de Vaux (Mademoiſelle) her Cure for Hernia's, 184. 
Diacope, what, 267. 

Diaphragma, Signs of Matter falling on it, 240. 
Diabotanum Plaiſter, by whom invented, 463. 
Dieæreſis, what it is, 4. f 


ö Dila or in Lirhotomy, what, 119, Different for Women, 1 29, 


For Extraction, 445. 


| Diploe in Trepanning, what to be done when come to it, 284. 
Diſtichiaſis, a Diſtemper of the Eyes, what, 297. 
| Dorſa Spina, Deſcription of, 257. | 


Dreſſing, Order and Matter of, in Trepanning, 286. 

Dropſics, Definition of the Cauſes of, 70. Various Names, ibid. 
The Indiſpoſition of the Liver and Spleen the Effect, not the 
Cauſe, 73. Diſtindion of Primitive and Sympathetick Cauſes, 
ibid. True Cauſe, ibid. Why the Antients ignorant of it, 74. 
Medicaments, 75. Signs and Symptoms, 76. Why Patients 
pale, ibid. Prognofticks, 77. Immediate Remedies requiſite, 
ibid. Two ways of evacuating Water, ibid. Medicines, 78, 
Chirurgical Remedies, ibid. Where Scarifications to be made, 
ibid. Punckion ſafer, 79. Where to be made, ibid. | 


Dropſie of the Breaſt, 241. Signs and Medicaments, ibid. 
Ducks Bill, 455. Screw, ibid, 
Dy ſuria what, 109. 


E 


Ears, Operations on, 351, & ſeq, Obſtructions, how remedy d. 
ibid. How to draw out Corpuſcles that ſtick in em, 352+ 
Amputation, caſe of, ibid. 

Eccope, what, 267. 

Ecchymoſis, whence it proceeds, 373. See 479. & ſeq» 

Ecpiaſma, what, 268. 

Ectropion, Cauſes and Remedies, e294. 

Eggs, Animals and Plants produc'd by em, 208. 

Embalming treated of, 490, 494. | 

Empericks, Story of, 434 & eq. 

Empiema, whence the Word deriv'd, 230. Neceſſity of this Ope- 
ration, 231. When to be proceeded to, 239. An Inſtance, ibid. 
How the Patient to be dreſs'd, 240, Good and ill Signs, ibid. 
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Engizoma, what, 268. 

Enteromphalos, what, 61. 

Enterzxpiplomphalos, what, ibid. 

Enterocele, what, 178. ug 

Epipiocele, why on the Left Side, 179. 

Epiplomphalos, what, 61. | 

Epiploon, wi) it does not always come out with the Inteſtine, 51, 
How to replace it, 55. The Deſcent of it, 178, 180, Curt, 
ibid. How to cut it, 191, 

Eunuchs, Vices of, 209. 

Exzrefis, what it is, 4. 

Exfoliation, what, 288. 4 g 

Exotick Bodies, Extraction of, 441, & ſeq. Quick, 446. Dan- 
ger of delay, 447. Ns attractive Medicaments, ibid. Caſe, 448. 

Exomphalos, Etymology of the Mord, 59. Different Kinds, 60, 
_ Cauſes of it. 61, Signs, ibid. Cure, 62. 

Extirpation of Fingers, 398. How done, 399. 

Eye-lide, Operations on em, 292, &ſeq, 

Eyes, Operations on em, 290, & ſeq. Extraction of Exotick 
Corpuſcles got into em, 206. Opsrations on the Corners, 307 
Cure, 308. 

Eye-Laſhes, the Figure for, 296. 


F ; 


Fabricius's Practice in Amputation condemn'd, 408. 

Feet, diſtorted, Latin Names for, 426, Cauſes and Remedies, 
ibid. 427. Cauſes by a firain, 428. Corns in em, 433. Kt- 
medies, ibid. Precautions as to Cutting, ibid, 

Ficus, or St. Fiacre's Diſeaſe, what, 215. 

Fingers, Operations on. 395, & ſeq. 

Fiſtula's, imperſect, 226. 

Fiſtula in the Breaſt, 242. Hard to Cure, ib. 

Fiſtula in Ano deſcrib'd, 221. Cauſe, ib. Operation not ts be 
deſerr d, 222. Three ſorts, 223. Cures 224, 225» 226. 
Fudgment on the ſeveral Operations, 227. Hiſtory of the 
French King's, 228. 

Foot, Bleeding in, different from the Arm, 421. Time for it 
422, Way of it, ib. Precaution, 423. Ligature, choice of 
Vein, quantity of Blood, 424. Seruple, 425. : 

Forceps, Stone, how to be us'd when introduc'd, 119. How in 
emen, 129. Helvetian for the Cancer, 253. For Tres, 

40. . 

Forte uſe of in Trepaning, 277. 

Fractures, when Bleeding good in, 360. i 

Frænulum, danger of tearing, 344. Operations, 345. Caſe, b. 

Freſh Fleſh growing after Trepanning, 288. 

Fundament, falling of, 106. 3 

Fungus, what, 214. Common at Rome, 216. 

Furricrs Suture, what, 54. 


hy way 


51. 
ure, 


dies, 
Ke- 
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G. 


Gangreen and Sphacele, difference et ween, 404. 


Gaſtrorhaphy, Etymology of the Word, 49. 

Gervaſi (Monſieur) famous for curing Wolves, 464. 

Gibboſity, what, 257. not an hereditary Imperfection, 258. 
Gimlet and Piercer, uſe of, in Trepanning, 283. 

Glans of the Urethra, defective, 144. Cauſe and Cure, 145. 
Gliſters, #ſe of in Wounds of the Inteſtin, 58. 

Goetre, 4 Diſeaſe of the Ears, 3 53. 
Golden Stitch for Hernia's, 185. 
Gorgeret m.Lithotomy, what, 119. 
Gums, Operations en, 332, & ſeq. 
Gunpowder, Invention of, 443. 


H. " INV 


Hare-Lips, Operations for em, 327, to ſow ub, 328. Cure 
when old or nitural, ih, Obſervation and Operation, 329% 
Dreſſing, ib. Bandage, 330. Obſervation, 331+ 

Head, bleeding of, 322. | 

Hzemorhage, frequently the Antecedent Cauſe of a Dropſre, 75. 
Stopt, 154. When Women with Child have it, what to be 
done, 160, When it does not proceed from the Fund of the 
Uterus, 161. how to ſtop it in the Polypus, 318. Rare in 
Gun ſhot Wounds, 448. 

Nedra, what, 267. 

Hermaphrodites, four. ſorts of, 154. nu/ual Practice with re- 
„ 

Hernia's, difference of;. 67. Canſes, ib. Signs, 68, Cure, ib. 
No new Diſeaſe, 174. Manner of curing em, 177. & 1 4 
Their Nature and Difference, 177. The Uſe of Bandage, ib. 
Cure, ib. & ſeq. A Plaiſter for em, 184. Operations left 
off, ib. Several condemn d. 185, & leq. The Cauſe of this 
Diſeaſe in Women, 190, 195. | 

Hernize, Diſtinction bet ween, of the Navel, and Scrotum, 61. 

Hernia Humoral, 205. Definition, ib. 

Hordeum, what, 294. Cure, ib. 

Humours ſettling after bleeding, 379. Caſes, ib. after Wonnds 
by Fire- Arms, 449. 4 

Hydatis, the Tumour ſo call'd, what, 295. 

Ny drocele, one of the Cauſes of it, 198, Its Etymology, 197. 

Hydrocephale, what, 289. Kinds, ib. Cauſes, Signs, ib. 
Practice of the Ancients, as to Cauterics and other External 
Kemedies, 290, | 

Hydromphales, Character of, 62. Medicaments for it. 62. 

= 
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1 


James (Fryar) his way of Punction of the Peritonæum, 114. Hi- 
ſtory of his Cutting for the Stone, 130. & ſeq, In what hi: 
way good, 136. 


* 


Jejunium & Ilium, only ſubmitted to the Suturs of all the In- 
teſtins, 57. 

Inciſion, what to be made in Lithotomy, 117. Tength of it, 
118. Of the Yard and Urethra, 127. Where to be made 
in the Phymoſis, 140. Manner of, for the Adheſion of the 
Prepuce, 143. For the Fiſtula in Anus, 225. For Fractures 
of the Cranium, 269. Of the Polypus ſubje to great In- 
conveniences, 317. For the Frænulum, 345, 346. Wolves, 
464. 

Inſtruments, Chirurgical, particularix d, 11,12. For the great. 
er and leſs Apparatus in Lithotomy, 115. To extirpate the 
Cercolis, 154. Cautious of uſmg them in Midwifry, 167. 
For the Teeth, 336. For the Ranulæ, 347. For Bleeding, 
363. To cloſe the Artery, 384. For Sutures of Tendons, 
393- For Extraction of Exotick Bodies, 445. For opening 
a dead Corps, 485. h 

Inteſtine, Signs of its being wounded, 51. How to replace it, ib. 
Cauſes of its Swelling, 52, Remedy, ib. Practice when o- 
pen d by Wounds, 53. How to know when tis reduc'd, 192. 
Dangerous to defer the Operation in Hernia's, ib, Bandage: 
193. | 

45 big. 427. 

Iſchuria, what, 109. 

Iſſues treated of, 469, & feq. 

Jugulan, 2% Aperture of. 259, Operation, ib. 


K. 
Kidneys, Stone in, 99. & ſeq. 
King (French) cares Hernia's, 175. His Fiſtula in Ano. 228. 
us d to Warts, 482. 


King's Evil, 354. cur d by Faith, 355. 
Knife, how to be preſented in Lithotomy, 118. 


L. 


Labour, hard in Women, Symptoms ſupervening of, 168. 
Lancet, to be usd for the Piles, 219. For the Teeth, 340. 
How to hold, and ſtrike it in Bleeding, 370. 
Leeches u, d for the Piles, 219, Choice of good and bad, 475. 
Their Uſe, 476. 8 : 
Levitors, 
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28. 


40. 
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| Levitors, uſe of, in Trepans, 276, 284. For Teeth, 340. Uſe 


of, in Diſſections, 486. 


Linnen Thimbles for Sutures of the ”_ 
Lithotomy, Etimology, 99, Definition, ib· Neceſſity of it, 


108. When not to be attempted, 121. 


Lizard's Mouth, an Inſtrument, 446. 


Louvoy (Monſieur) open d, 488. 


Lungs, Signs when wounded, 232. 
| Luxations, when Bleeding good in, 360. 


M. 


Mallet, Leaden, and Chizel, uſe of, in Trepans, 277. 

Mater Dura, Separation of, in Diſſections, 486. 

Matrix, Diſeaſes of, 147. Cloſure of the Orifice, 150. Cauſe: 
of the Lips joining, ib. Falſe Opinions on this Subject, ibid. 
Four Operations on it deſcrib d, 153, Falſe Conception in it, 
how diſcover'd, 156. Ordinary Cauſe of its falling, 171. 
Dangerous to defer reducing its Fund, ibid. The Operation. 
172. Its Extirpation too dangerous, ibid. How to diſcover 
its other Infirmities, 172. 

Members taken off by Fire- Arms, Practice in Caſe of. 406, For 
ſhatter d, ib. 

Milk, curdling of it in the Breaſt, 244. What to be done in 
the Retention of it, ib. How evacuated, 245. 

Milt, taking out of, condemn'd, 96. 

Mineral Waters, 4 Miſtake with regard to the Seaſons of uſing 
em, I1 5. 

Moles, a Deſcription of them, 1 59. Their Difference, ib. Signs, 

ib. Obſervations on their coming out, 160. 

Muſhroom Bandage, «ts Uſe, 181. 

Muſhrooms, cure of, 288, 

Musket Balls remaining in the Body treated of, 443. 


N. 


Napkin, «ſe of, in Bleeding, 267» 

Navel, manner of pricking of, 64. 

Navel-ftring, Ligature of, 46. Thread to tye it, 47. Incon» 
venience to be avoided, 48. Miſtake, ib, Cauſe of the ſe- 
cond breaking of, 158. 


Needles ſtreight and crooked, their different Uſes, 16. For Se- 
tons, 27+ 

Needles for Sutures, their ſhape and quality, 40, 41. For Hare- 
Lips, 329. For Sutures of Tendons, 394. 

Nephretick Pain diſcours'd of, 103. & ſeq. Cauſe and Signs, 


104: 
Nerve: 
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Nerve, pricking of, 379. A Caſe, ibid. | 
Nipples of Womens Breaſts, Operations on em, 243» Form'd 
with Difficulty, 244. 


Noſe, how to ſet on, when cut off, 310. A Caſe, 32 1. Conſe. 
quence, ibid. 


Nymphæ, to cut off part of em, 153. 


O. 


Oleaginous, Injection for the Stone in the Urethra, 126. 


Onion, Spunge and Wax-Candle, uſe of them for the Throat, 
350. | 


Operation Royal for Hernia's, 185. 

Operations, four ſorts, 3. What Order to be obſerv'd in the 
Demonſtration of em, . That they are neceſſary, ibid. Cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to the dus Performance, 6. Things ne- 
ceſſary at, and before it, 7, 8. After it, 9. 

Ozcœna, Operation for it, 319. Cauſe and Cure, ib. 


N. 


Palate, Diſeaſes of, 347. Cutting off. 348. Inconvenience of 
Operation, ib. Ligature and actual Cautery forbidden, 
349. 


8 a Diſeaſe in the Fingers, 396. Effects, 397. Pain, 

ibid, 

Paracentefis, Reſtrictien of the Signification of the Word, 69. To 
what — 1 adapted, 72. Aſcrib d to the Liver, ibid. 
Paraphy moſis, what, 140. By Birth, ib. From a Strain, 
41. Medicaments uſeleſs, ib. The Operation, ib. What 

afterwards, 142. 

Parylis, what, 333. Cure, ibid. 

* & Diſtemper of the Ears, what, 351. Their Reme- 

; , 352. 

* Diſpoſitions neceſſary, 7. Poſſare of in Gaſtroraphy, 58. 
Peſture of, in Lithotomy, 116. In the Phymoſis, 139. How 
Female to be treated in Child. Bed, 157. Poſture then, 162, 
164. Proper place for him in Trepanning, 281. Relief when 
faint in Bleeding, 374. Situation for the Aneuriſma, 387. 

Pelican for Teeth, uſe of, 340. 

Penicher ( Morſteur) his Treatiſe of Embalming, 491. Three 
Things neceſſary in it, 492. 

Peripneumonia, what, 237. 

Periton æuni Punctiom of, 112. Obſtacles to, and Neceſſity of; 
ib. How performed, ib. Cauſes incurable, 113, New way 


of it, 114, Advantage of this Method, ib, 
Teflaries, uſe of, 170, 171, 


Phalan- 
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N Phalangoſis, 4 Diſtemper of the Eyes, 293. Cure, ib. 
val Plleboromy — 362. A Caſe, ib. A good Phlebotomiſt, 
| 63. 

: pd their foul Practice with Reference to Apothecaries 
and Surgeons, 194. Numerous Purging compar d with Bleed- 
ing. 361. at Paris, 440. | 

Phymoſis, what, 139. Natural and accidental, ib. The Ope- 
ration, 140. When neceſſary, ib. 

Piercer, uſe of, in Trepanning, 284. In Extraction, 446. 

Piles, what, 216. Kinds, and Opinions of the Ancients, ibid, 
Origin and Formation explain d, 217. Eaſily diſcern d, ibid. 
Cure, 218. 

Pincers for Teeth, 340. 


onſe. 


oat, 


the Pipe, fucking, uſe of, 245. For the Ozzna, 320. | 
ip. Pipes, Inſtruments treated of, 20. For the Empiema, 240. 
19 Placenta, three Catiſes of its looſening, 161, A Flux of Blood 


occaſion'd by it, io. The Operation, ib. 

Plaiſters treated of. 25, & ſeq. 

Pleuriſie, Definition of, 237. 

Plumaceoli and Pledgets treated of, 22. & ſeq. 

Pneumatocele, what, 201. Its Formation, ib. Canſes and 
Signs, 206, Preparation of the Patient, and Operation, 
ibid. 


en, Pneumatomphalos, what, 62, How treated by Remedies, 
64. . f 
in, Points d, a popular Error, 150. 
Pontons for Aneuriſma's invented, 386. 
To Polypus, its Original, 314. Difficulty of its Cure, ib. Various 
Species, 315. How known, ib. Various ways of operating, 
in, 316, Method of Inc iſion, 317. Precautions, ibid. Extir- 
at pation of the Remains and Dreſſing, 318. 
Preparata deſcrib'd, 322, How to be open d. 323. 
Preparatives for Bleeding, 365- 
2. Porringers for Bleeding, 365. 373. | 
Prince, Circumſtances of Bleeding one, 365. 
8. Proves for the Stone, 111. | 
w Progneſticks of the Inteſtine Wounds dubious, 51. Of Dropſees, 
2 77. Of Smuppreſſions of the Urine, 110. The Surgeons Report 
n to the Relations of Child- bed Women, 162. Of a Cancer 


in the Breaſt, 249, Of an Hydrocephale, 289. Of the 
Polypus, 316, 
t Prous Fleſh, occaſzon of, 398. ; 
Proſtheſis, what it is, 4. See 416. 
Prerygion, Species, Operation and Cure, 300, 301. 
þ Ptoſis, a Diſtemper of the Eyes, what, 293. Operation of the 
y Ancients and Modarus, 294. 
Punction of a Tendon, a Caſe miſtaken, 39 l. 
PunEtion for Drofſees ſafer than Scarrifications, 709, Where to 
. to be made, ib. Falſe Arguments about it, 89, Precauti- 
ont, 
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ens, ib. Preparations, 81. Qualifications of Inſtruments, ib. 
Situation of the Patient, ib. Where the Belly to be pierc d. 
ib. What Courſe the Inciſion muſt take, 82. Circumſtance 
to be obſerv'd in the Moment of the Operation, ib. Fault to 


to be avoided, 83, Quantity of Water to be drawn ont, ib, 
What to be done after Operation, ib. 


Purſe, Chirurgeon's, Conveniency of it, 116. 
Pus, Matter form'd into, 455. 


Q. 


Quack, a Story of one an Enemy to Bleeding, 381, Hiſtory of 
ſeveral, 434. & ſeq. 


Quill, «ſe of, in Trepanning, 284. 
Quinſies, two ſorts, 262, Precautions before Operation, 263. 
Excellent Practice of ſome, 264. | 
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R. 
Rabel ( Monſieur) his pretended wonderful Stiptick Water, | 


415. 

Ranulæ, treated of, 346, & ſeq. 

Rectum Inteſtinum, Reduction of, 212. Canſe of its coming 
out, ib. Apparatus, 213. How 40 hinder its falling out a- 
gain, ib. > pf 

Recutili, what, the Operation ſo called on the Yard, 138. 

Rhagades, what, 214, 215. Two ways of Cure, ib. 


Rima Magna, when broken in Travel, how the Operation 15 
Cure it, 169. 8 


Ring Extractor, what, 445. 
Rilagran, for Teeth, what, 340. 
Rogma, what, 268. 

Ros- Solis, Preparations of, 71. 


8. 


. Salts, Urinous, whence their Deficiency, 74. 
Sarcocele, what, 202. 


Sarcomphalos, what, 62, Practice which regard to it, 65+ 
When mcurable, ib. 

Scaritying, 474+ 

Sciſſars jor Corns, better than the Lancet, 431. 


Scoop, when to be uſed in Lithotomy, 120. For the Stone in the 
Urethra, 127. 


Scrophula, what, 351, Che 
Scrotum, why it often wants the Swrgeon's help, 174 = 
| : rt; 
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forts of Tumou rs in it, 197. Relaxation of it, 207. Cauſe, 

Medicaments and Operation, ib. | 

Seton, what, 20. Its uſe in a Hydrocele, 199. Application 
of, various ways, 451. Uſeleſſneſs, 452+ Little Band ſo 

called, 453 | 

shot in the Head, 449. 

skull cleft, 269. Contuſion, ib. Counterblow, ib. Inſtances 

| 270. Efficient Cauſe, Nature of the Wound, and Symptom, 

271, Precautions, 272. A Caſe, ib. 

Sindon, uſe of, in Trepanning, 287. 

sleep after Bleeding allow d, 376, 

Smell, Blood known by, 377. 

| Speculum Matricis, Conveniences of em, 172. 

Spider, its Form and Uſe, 13. 


| Spine, diſtorts five ways, 257. Cauſes External and Internal, 
| 0 ; 


258. 
Spoon for. Extraction, 445. 
| Stains, Blood known by, 377. 
Stone in the Urethra, Figure of, 126, Neceſſity of ſpeedy help, 
ib, Manner of Looſening it, when it ſticks at the end of the 
Urethra next the Glands, 127. 
Stone, Original of it, 100. Three Cauſes according to the An- 
cients, ib. In whom it moſt grows, ib. Principles of Forma- 
tion according to the Moderns, 101. Where Stones grow, 102. 
How form d, ib. Inſtances of great Stones, ib. An extraor- 
dinary Caſe, 105. Sandy Stones, ib. Certain Marks, 106. 
Way of examining with the Finger, ib. Of Probing, 107. 
Inconveniencies to be avoided, ib. Miſtake with regard to 
Diſſolvents, 108. Not to be diſſolv d by Medicines, ib, What 
to be done after the Probe, 112, Extraction of, 114. Circum- 
ſtances before Operation, ibid. Seaſons, 115. Preparations 
of the Patient before Cutting, ib. How to prevent his Mo- 
tion then, 116. Search after Extraction, 117. Of the Im- 
pulſe of the Excavated Probe in the Neck of the Bladder, 118, 
How to lay hold of the Stone, 119. What to be done when it 
breaks, &c. 120. Of curing the Patient afterwards, ibid. How 
to eaſe a Patient when Cutting impracticable, 12.1, 122. 
Strangury, what, 109. 
Suture, it; Definition, 37. Diviſion, 38. Antient, ſuppreſs'd, 
ib. Uſe, 39. When Prejudicial, 40. Rules for it, 41. Cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to it, 42. The Tortile, ib, The Dry, 43. 


Several ways to perform it, ib. How to clear away, 44+ of 
a Tendon, 392. 


Sword Point, how to be Extradted, 143. 


Sympheſis, what, 143. Its Original, is. 
dyntheſis, what it is, 4. 


T. 
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T. 


Tap, how different from a Trocar, 64. For the Tympany, 7 
Treated of, 79, & ſeq. 

Teeth, Operations prattis'd on, 334. Cloſing, ibid. ACafe, 33 
Obligation to cleanſe, ib. Operation, ib. Expedients agaiu 
Putrefaction, 336. How to ſtop them, 337. Occaſyons of bi. 


ling, ib. How to file em, ib. Tooth drawing, ib. When i a 
be done, 338. Faſtened when looſe, ib. Outward and Super. Vei 
numerary Teeth, 339. A Caſe, ib. Artificial, 241, Vei 
Tents, treated of, 17. For Function of the Peritonæum, 11; t 
For Wounds in the Breaſt, 235. | Ver 
Terms, Flux of, how to treat Women in em, 161. Vet 
Teſticles, 4 Dog fed with em, 187. Amputation of, 203. Ver 
Thevenin (Monſieur) his Method in the Stone, 121, His Advia Ve 
in two Caſes of Hare- lips, 330. Vil 
Thread for Sutures, 41. Vit 
Throat, kow to clear it, 350. S woln, 351. | 
Tlaſis, what, 268. and EKatlaſis, ib, Ul 
Trans'ution of Blood, the Invention and Story of it, 400. Ju. Ur 
ceſs and Diſgrace, ib. 401. Ur 


Trepans, how practis'd by the Ancients, 266. Inciſions Prepars Ur 
tory for em, 274. The Operations, 274, 283. Symptom 
which determine the Surgeon for it, 278. An Inſtance, i, Ui 
Application of it, ib. Places where it ſucceeds, 279. Rt 
ſons which hinder it in others, ib. Of Ordinary ones, 280. 
Circumſtances to be obſerv'd for the Application of, ib. Ila 
and ſututation of the Patient, 281, 282, A Fault to be fear', V 
285. Dreſſing and Diet of the Patient, 286, 287. 
Trichiaſis, a Diſtem per of the Eyes, what, 292. * 
Trichiſmus, what, 268. . 
Trocar, Inſtrument, in what different from a Tap, 64. Deſerit's 
its uſe, 84. Another for the Scratum. 200. 1nconveniencii 
and Advantages of the Uſe of it, 241. 
Truſſes, their Uſe, 181. Reaſons for the Diverſity of em, 191. Wh 
Their Convenience, ib. 
Tubercules, difference of, 295, Operation, ib. Advice, ib. 
Tunicated Tumours 462. 
Tunics of the Eyes, Operations for, 299. Two Species, ib. 
Tumour, opening of, in the Aneuriſma, 388. 
Tympany, whence it proceeds, 71. 


U. 


Valvulas, numerous of the Veins of the Thigh, 419. 
Variſcocele, what, 204. Cure, 205. Name, 203. 
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vaticomphalos, what, 62. Proper Remedies for it, Gy. Opera- 


ration, ib. Danger, 66, Cruel Method of the Ancients. 67. 


Yarix, Operations for, 418. Cauſes, ib. Signs, 419. Methods 


of Cure. ib. 


| Vaulty, Fracture, 268. 


Vein, Cephalick, inconvenient for Bleeding, 369. 

Vein, for Bleeding, how to chuſe it, 370. Three ways of open- 
ing it, 371. | 

Veins * the Head, deſcrib d, 313. How to be open' d 
and dreſt, ib. A leſs Vein, 324. 

Vein, Cubital, inconvenient for Bleeding, 369. 

Veins, Ranula, how ſituated, 3 24. How to open em, 325. What 
to be done afterwards, ib. 

Venter, Lower. Operations on it, 46, & ſeq. 

Ventricle, Sutures practicable on it, 57. 

Verdue (Monſieur) his Inſtance concerning ths Teeth, 343 · 

Velicatories, treated of, 477. A Caſe, 478. 

Viſcera, Examination of the Region in D:ſſeions, 487. 

Vitriol Buttons, «ſe of in the Ancuriſma, 389. In Amputation, 
408, 

Ulcers, when Bleeding good in, 360. 

Unguents to be us'd after Amputation of 4 Cancer, 256. 

Ureters dilated in the Stone, 105. Irritation of, 106. 

Urethra, Inciſion of, for the Stone, 127. In Women, 129. Cure 
when imperforated, 144. An extraordinary Aperture, 145. 
Urine, Sediment of, 106. - Difficalty of, ib. Cauſes of Obſtru- 
tion. 108, Total Retention requires ſpeedy Relief, 109. Sup- 
preſſion of, ib. Sign if above the Bladder, or in it, 110, 

Medicaments, 111, Two ſorts of Cures, ib. 

Vulva, neceſſi'y of Operation, when entirely clobd, 151. What 
to be done when partly clos d, ib. | 

Uvula, Operations on, 344. 


W. 


Warts, 481. Cauſe and Difference, ib. Cure by Inciſion and 
Corroſton, ib. 482. 

Warts on the Tard, 143. How cur d, ib. 144. 

Water-Gun. Shot, its Excellence, 450. 

Wax. Candle and Lancet, how to be diſpos'd in Bleeding, 37 1. 

Wax-Candle, its uſe for Cupping, 474, 475. 

Windpipe, Operations on, 344. 

Wolves, various forts, 462, & ſeq. Caſe, 465. 

Women, eaſily prob'd for the Stone, 108. Cutting for, 128. Two 
ways, ib. Their Indiſcreet Modeſty, 155. The Cauſe of their 
Far gk and their Cure, 196. To what Hernia's they are 
iable, 195. 

Wooden-Leg, its uſe, 416. A Story of one, 417, 

Wounded-Parts, Accidents proper to em, 50, 

| ; Wounds 
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Wounds of the Belly, 49. Inſtrument that made em to be exa 
min d, 0. The Penetration how diſcover'd, ib. Of the Breaſt, 
not to be cur'd Suction, 237. A Caſe, ib. Of the Head 
different from others, 273. Treatment of thoſe which diſco. 

ver the Scull, ib. When Bleeding good in, 360. 

Wrench and Screw #fed in Aneuriſmas, 388, 


: 


Yard, Inciſion for the Stone, 127. Subject to muny 1 ndiſpoſations, 
137. Three Farts of it Subject to Operation, ib. | 


